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It  is  now  ten  years  since  the  publication  of  the  last  translated 
edition  of  this  Work,  and  the  changes  in  quantitative  analysis 
during  this  period  have  necessitated  an  entire  revision  of  every 
part  of  the  book. 

The  present  Volume,  though  only  the  first  instalment  of 
the  Work,  is  complete  in  itself,  and  to  render  it  more  useful  I 
have  added  an  Index,  which  has  been  carefully  prepared,  and 
is  believed  to  be  as  full  as  it  can  practically  be  made. 

A  translation  of  the  Second  Volume  will  follow  as  soon  as 
the  German  original  is  ready.  A  summary  of  its  contents  will 
be  found  on  p.  6. 

The  old  notation  is  retained  in  our  translation  by  the 
express  wish  of  the  Author,  who  states  that  he  shares  with 
the  highest  authorities  in  Germany,  "a  most  firm  conviction 
that  for  Inorganic  Chemistry  it  is  the  simplest  and  the  best/' 

A.  V. 

Lovdov,  Marcfi,  1876. 
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As  we  have  already  seen  in  the  Introduction  to  my  "  Qualitative  Ana- 
lysis,"— to  which  the  present  work  may  be  regarded  as  the  sequel — 
Chemical  Analysis  comprises  two  branches,  viz.,  qualitative  analysis, 
and  quantitative  analysis ;  the  object  of  the  former  being-  to  ascertain 
the  nature,  that  of  the  latter  to  determine  the  amount,  of  the  several 
component  parts  of  any  compound. 

By  qualitative  analysis  we  convert  the  unknown  constituents  of  a 
body  into  certain  known  forms  or  combinations;  and  we  are  thus 
enabled  to  draw  correct  inferences  respecting  the  nature  of  these  un- 
known constituents.  Quantitative  analysis  attains  its  object,  according 
to  circumstances,  often  by  very  different  ways ;  the  two  methods  most 
widely  differing  from  each  other,  are  analysis  by  weight,  or  gravimetric 
analysis,  and  analysis  by  measure,  or  volumetric  analysis. 

Gravimetrie  Analysis  has  for  its  object  to  convert  the  known  consti- 
tuents of  a  substance  into  forms  or  combinations  which  will  admit  of 
the  most  exact  determination  of  their  weight,  and  of  which,  moreover, 
the  composition  is  accurately  known. 

These  new  forms  or  combinations  may  be  either  educts — i.e.,  bodies 
which  were  present  as  such  in  the  analysed  substance  (such  as  water 
in  crystallized  sulphate  of  soda,  or  charcoal  in  gunpowder),  or  they  may 
be  products,  i.e.,  bodies  which  have  been  formed  from  the  constituents 
of  the  analysed  substance  by  the  addition  of  other  elements  (such  as 
carbonic  acid  and  water  by  the  combustion  of  paraffin,  or  sulphate  of 
baryta  by  the  mixture  of  chloride  of  barium  with  sulphuric  acid).  In 
the  former  case,  the  ascertained  weight,  of  the  eliminated  substance  is 
the  direct  expression  of  the  amount  in  which  it  existed  in  the  compound 
under  examination ;  whilst  in  the  latter  case,  the  quantity  in  which  the 
eliminated  constituent  was  originally  present  in  the  analysed  compound, 
has  to  be  deduced  by  calculation  from  the  quantity  in  which  it  exists 
in  its  new  combination. 

The  following  example  will  serve  to  illustrate  these  points : — Sup- 
pose we  wish  to  determine  the  quantity  of  mercury  contained  in  the 
chloride  of  that  metal;  now,  we  may  do  this,  either  by  precipitating 
the  mercury  in  the  metallic  state  from  the  solution  of  the  chloride,  say 
by  means  of  protochloride  of  tin ;  or  we  may  attain  our  object  by  pre- 
cipitating the  solution  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  weighing  the 
precipitated  sulphide  of  mercury.  100  parts  of  chloride  of  mercury 
consist  of  73*82  of  mercury  and  26*18  of  chlorine;  consequently,  if 
the  process  is  conducted  with  absolute  accuracy,  the  precipitation  of 
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100  parts  of  chloride  of  mercury  by  protochloride  of  tin  will  yield  73*82 
parts  of  metallic  mercury.  With  equally  exact  manipulation  the  other 
method  yields  80*634  parts  of  sulphide  of  mercury.  Inow,  in  the  former 
case  we  find  the  number  73 '82  directly  •  in.  the  latter  case  we  have 
to  deduce  it  by  calculation : — (100  parts  of  sulphide  of  mercury  con- 
tain 86*207  parts  of  mercury;  how  much  mercury  do  85*634  parts 
contain  ?) 

100  :  85*634::  86*207  :  x— x  =  73*82. 

As  already  hinted,  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  that  the  forms  into 
which  bodies  are  converted  for  the  purpose  of  estimation  by  weight 
should  fulfil  two  conditions,  first,  they  must  be  capable  of  being  weighed 
exactly,  secondly,  they  must  be  of  known  composition ;  for  it  is  quite 
obvious,  on  the  one  hand,  that  accurate  quantitative  analysis  must  be 
altogether  impossible  if  the  substance  the  quantity  of  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  ascertain,  does  not  admit  of  correct  weighing ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  equally  evident,  that  if  we  do  not  know  the  exact 
composition  of  a  new  product,  we  lack  the  necessary  basis  of  our  cal- 
culation. 

Volumetrie  Analysis  is  based  upon  a  very  different  principle  from  that 
of  gravimetric  analysis — viz.,  it  effects  the  quantitative  determination 
of  a  body,  by  converting  it  from  a  certain  definite  state  to  another 
equally  definite  state,  by  means  of  a  fluid  of  accurately  known  power 
of  action,  and  under  circumstances  which  permit  the  analyst  to  mark 
with  rigorous  precision  the  exact  point  when  the  conversion  is  accom- 
plished. The  following  example  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  principle  of 
this  method : — Permanganate  of  potassa  added  to  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  protoxide  of  iron  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  immediately  converts 
the  protoxide  of  iron  to  sesquioxide ;  the  permanganic  acid,  which  is 
characterized  by  its  intense  color,  yielding  up  oxygen  and  changing 
to  protoxide  of  manganese,  which  combines  with  the  sulphuric  acid 
present  to  colorless  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  manganese.  If,  therefore, 
to  an  acidified  fluid  containing'  protoxide  of  iron,  we  add,  drop  by  drop, 
a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa,  its  red  color  continues  for  some 
time  to  disappear  upon  stirring ;  but  at  last  a  point  is  reached  when 
the  coloration,  imparted  to  the  fluid  by  the  last  drop  added,  remains : 
this  point  marks  the  termination  of  the  conversion  of  the  protoxide  of 
iron  to  sesquioxide. 

Now,  by  accurately  determining  the  strength  or  power  of  action  of 
the  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa — which  is  done  simply  by 
making  it  act  upon  a  known  quantity  of  protoxide  of  iron  in  solution, 
and  correctly  noting  how  much  of  it  is  required  to  effect  the  conversion 
of  that  protoxide  to  the  state  of  sesquioxide — we  are  now  able  with  this 
solution  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  protoxide  of  iron  present  in 
any  solution.  Thus,  we  will  assume,  for  instance,  that  we  have  found 
it  takes  exactly  100  parts  of  our  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  to 
oxidize  2  parts  of  protoxide  of  iron ;  if  now,  in  testing,  with  this  stan- 
dard solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  any  solution  containing  an 
unknown  quantity  of  protoxide  of  iron  we  find  that  100  parts  of  our 
standard  fluid  are  required  to  oxidize  the  iron,  we  know  at  once  that 
the  examined  fluid  contained  exactly  2  parts  of  protoxide  of  iron  •  if 
50  parts  are  required,  we  know  that  1  part  of  protoxide  of  iron  was 
present,  and  so  on.    Accordingly,  by  simply  measuring  the  quantity 
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ttsed  of  out  standard  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa,  we  arrive  at 
once  at  an  accurate  knowledge  01  the  amount  of  protoxide  of  iron.* 

As  the  process  of  measuring  is  mostly  adopted,  in  preference  to  that 
of  weighing,  for  determining  the  quantity  used  of  the  standard  fluid, 
we  give  to  this  analytical  method  the  name  of  volumetric  analysis.  It 
generally  leads  to  the  attainment  of  the  object  in  view  with  much 
greater  expedition  than  gravimetric  analysis. 

To  this  brief  intimation  of  the  general  purport  and  object  of  quanti- 
tative analvsis  and  the  general  mode  of  proceeding  in  analytical  re- 
searches, f  have  to  add  that  certain  qualifications  are  essential  to  those 
who  would  devote  themselves  successfully  to  the  pursuit  of  this  branch. 
These  qualifications  are,  1,  theoretical  knowledge ;  2,  skill  in  manipu- 
lation ;  and  3,  strict  conscientiousness. 

The  preliminary  knowledge  required  consists  in  an  acquaintance 
with  qualitative  analysis,  the  stoichiometric  laws,  and  simple  arithmetic. 
Thus  prepared,  we  shall  understand  the  method  by  which  bodies  are- 
separated  and  determined,  and  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  perform  our 
calculations,  by  which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  formulae,  of  compounds  are 
deduced  from  the  analytical  results ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  adopted  methods  is  tested,  and  the  results  obtained  are 
controlled. 

To  this  knowledge  must  be  joined  the  ability  of  performing  the 
necessary  practical  operations.  This  axiom  generally  holds  good  for 
all  applied  sciences,  but  if  it  is  true  of  one  more  than  another,  quan- 
titative analysis  is  that  one.  The  most  extensive  and  solid  theoretical 
acquirements  will  not  enable  us,  for  instance,  to  determine  the  amount 
of  common  salt  present  in  a  solution,  if  we  are  without  the  requisite 
dexterity  to  transfer  a  fluid  from  one  vessel  to  another  without  the 
smallest  loss  by  spirting,  running  down  the  side,  &c.  The  various 
operations  of  quantitative  analysis  demand  great  aptitude  and  manual 
skill,  which  can  be  acquired  only  by  practice.  But  even  the  possession 
of  the  greatest  practical  skill  in  manipulation,  joined  to  a  thorough 
theoretical  knowledge,  will  still  prove  insufficient  to  insure  a  successful 

{»ursuit  of  quantitative  researches,  unless  also  combined  with  a  sincere 
ove  of  truth  and  a  firm  determination  to  accept  none  but  thoroughly 
confirmed  results. 

• 

Every  one  who  has  been  engaged  in  quantitative  analysis  knows 
that  cases  will  sometimes  occur,  especially  when  commencing  the 
study,  in  which  doubts  may  be  entertained  whether  the  result  will 
turn  out  correct,  or  in  which  even  the  operator  is  positively  convinced 
that  it  cannot  be  quite  correct.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  small  portion  of 
the  substance  under  investigation  may  be  spilled,  or  some  of  it  lost  by 
decrepitation ;  or  the  analyst  may  nave  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  his  weighing ;  or  it  may  happen  that  two  analyses  of  the  same 
substance  do  not  exactly  agree.  In  all  such  cases  it  is  indispensable 
that  the  operator  should  be  conscientious  enough  to  repeat  the  whole 
process  over  again.  He  who  is  not  possessed  of  this  self-command, 
who  shirks  trouble  where  truth  is  at  stake,  who  would  be  satisfied  with 
mere  assumptions  and  guess-work,  where  the  attainment  of  positive 
certainty  is  the  object,  must  be  pronounced  just  as  deficient  in  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  quantitative  analytical  researches,  as  he 
who  is  wanting  in  knowledge  or  skill.  He,  therefore,  who  cannot 
fully  trust  his  work,  who  cannot  swear  to  the  correctness  of  his  results, 
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may  indeed  occupy  himself  "with  quantitative  analysis  by  way  of 
practice,  but  he  ought  on  no  account  to  publish  or  use  his  results  as  if 
they  were  positive,  since  such  proceeding*  could  not  conduce  to  his 
own  advantage,  and  would  certainly  be  mischievous  as  regards  the 
science. 

The  domain  of  quantitative  analysis  may  be  said  to  extend  over  all 
matter — that  is,  in  other  words,  anything  corporeal  may  become  the 
object  of  quantitative  investigation.  The  present  work,  however,  is 
intended  to  embrace  only  the  substances  used  in  pharmacy,  arts,  trades, 
and  agriculture.  Quantitative  analysis  may  be  subdivided  into  two 
branches — viz.,  analysis  of  mixtures,  and  analysis  of  chemical  com- 
pounds. This  division  may  appear  at  first  sight  of  very  small  moment, 
yet  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  establish  and  maintain  it,  if  we  would 
form  a  clear  conception  of  the  value  and  utility  of  quantitative  research. 
The  quantitative  analysis  of  mixtures  too  has  not  the  same  aim  as  that 
of  chemical  compounds ;  and  the  method  applied  to  secure  the  correct- 
ness of  the  results  in  the  former  case  is  different  from  that  adopted  in 
the  latter.  The  quantitative  analysis  of  chemical  compounds  also 
rather  subserves  the  purposes  of  the  science,  whilst  that  of  mixtures 
belongs  to  the  practical  purposes  of  life.  If,  for  instance,  I  analyse  the 
salt  of  an  acid,  the  result  of  the  analysis  will  give  me  the  constitution 
ofthat  acid,  its  combining  proportion,  saturating  capacity,  <jbc. ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  results  obtained  would  enable  me  to  answer  a  series  of 
questions  of  which  the  solution  is  important  for  the  theory  of  chemical 
science.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  I  analyse  gunpowder,  alloys, 
medicinal  mixtures,  ashes  of  plants,  &c,  I  have  a  very  different  object 
in  view ;  I  do  not  want  in  such  cases  to  apply  the  results  which  I  may 
obtain  to  the  solution  of  any  theoretical  question,  but  I  want  to  render 
a  practical  service  either  to  the  arts  and  industries,  or  to  some  other 
science.  If  in  the  analysis  of  a  chemical  compound,  I  wish  to  control 
the  results  obtained,  I  may  do  this  in  most  cases  by  means  of  calcula- 
tions based  on  stoichiometric  data,  but  in  the  case  of  a  mixture  a  second 
analysis  is  necessary  to  confirm  the  correctness  of  the  results  afforded 
by  the  first. 

The  preceding  remarks  clearly  show  the  immense  importance  of 
quantitative  analysis.  It  may,  indeed,  be  averred  that  chemistry  owes 
to  this  branch  its  elevation  to  the  rank  of  a  science,  since  quantitative 
researches  have  led  us  to  discover  and  determine  the  laws  which  govern 
the  combinations  and  transpositions  of  the  elements.  Stoichiometry  is 
entirely  based  upon  the  results  of  quantitative  investigations;  all 
rational  views  respecting  the  constitution  of  compounds  rest  upon  them 
as  the  only  safe  and  solid  basis. 

Quantitative  analysis,  therefore,  forms  the  strongest  and  most 
powerful  lever  for  chemistry  as  a  science,  and  not  less  so  tor  chemistry  in 
its  applications  to  the  practical  purposes  of  life,  to  trades,  arts,  manu- 
factures, and  likewise  in  its  application  to  other  sciences.  It  teaches 
the  mineralogist  the  true  nature  of  minerals,  and  suggests  to  him 
principles  and  rules  for  their  recognition  and  classification.  It  is 
an  indispensable  auxiliary  to  the  physiologist;  and  agriculture  has 
already  derived  much  benefit  from  it ;  but  far  greater  benefits  may  be 
predicted.  We  need  not  expatiate  here  upon  the  advantages  which 
medicine,  pharmacy,  and  every  branch  of  industry  derive,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  practical  application  of  its  results.    On 
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the  other  hand,  the  henefit  thus  bestowed  by  quantitative  analysis  upon 
the  various  sciences,  arts,  (fee,  has  been  in  a  measure  reciprocated  by 
some  of  them.  Thus  whilst  stoichiometry  owes  its  establishment  to 
quantitative  analysis,  the  stoichiometric  laws  afford  us  the  means  of 
controlling*  the  results  of  our  analyses  so  accurately  as  to  justify  the 
reliance  which  we  now  generally  place  on  them.  Again,  whilst  quan- 
titative analysis  has  advanced  the  progress  of  arts  and  industry,  our 
manufacturers  in  return  supply  us  with  the  most  perfect  platinum, 
glass,  and  porcelain  vessels,  and  with  articles  of  india-rubber,  without 
which  it  would  be  next  tu  impossible  to  conduct  our  analytical  opera- 
tions with  the  minuteness  and  accuracy  which  we  have  now  attained. 

Although  the  aid  which  quantitative  analysis  thus  derives  from 
stoichiometry,  and  the  arts  and  manufactures,  greatly  facilitates  its 
practice,  and  although  many  determinations  are  considerably  abbre- 
viated by  volumetric  analysis,  it  must  be  admitted,  notwithstanding, 
that  the  pursuit  of  this  branch  of  chemistry  requires  considerable  ex- 
penditure of  time.  This  remark  applies  especially  to  those  who  are 
commencing  the  study,  for  they  must  not  allow  their  attention  to  be 
divided  upon  many  things  at  one  time,  otherwise  the  accuracy  of  their 
results  will  be  more  or  less  injured.  I  would  therefore  advise  every 
one  desirous  of  becoming  an  analytical  chemist,  to  arm  himself  with  a 
considerable  share  of  patience,  reminding"  him  that  it  is  not  at  one 
bound,  but  gradually,  and  step  by  step,  that  the  student  may  hope  to 
attain  the  necessary  certainty  in  his  work,  the  indispensable  self- 
reliance  which  can  alone  be  founded  on  one's  own  results.  However  me- 
chanical, protracted,  and  tedious,  the  operations  of  quantitative  analysis 
may  appear  to  be,  the  attainment  of  accuracy  will  amply  compensate 
for  the  time  and  labour  bestowed  upon  them ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  nothing  can  be  more  disagreeable  than  to  find,  after  a  long  and 
laborious  process,  that  our  results  are  incorrect  or  uncertain.  Let  him, 
therefore,  who  would  render  the  study  of  quantitative  analysis  agreeable 
to  himself,  from  the  very  outset  endeavor,  by  strict,  nay,  scrupulous 
adherence  to  the  conditions  laid  down,  to  attain  correct  results,  at  any 
sacrifice  of  time.  I  scarcely  know  a  better  and  more  immediate 
reward  of  labor  than  that  which  springs  from  the  attainment  of 
accurate  results  and  perfectly  corresponding  analyses.  The  satisfac- 
tion enjoyed  at  the  success  oi  our  efforts  is  surely  in  itself  a  sufficient 
motive  for  the  necessary  expenditure  of  time  and  labor,  even  without 
looking  to  the  practical  benefits  which  we  may  derive  from  our 
operations. 

The  following  are  the  substances  treated  of  in  this  work  : — 

I.  Metalloids. 

Oxygen,  Hydrogen,  Sulphur,  [Selenium,]  Phosphorus,  Chlorine, 
Iodine,  Bromine,  Fluorine,  Nitrogen,  Boron,  Silicon,  Carbon. 

II.  Metals. 

Potassium,  Sodium,  [Lithium,]  Barium,  Strontium,  Calcium,  Magne- 
sium, Aluminium,  Chromium,  [Titanium,]  Zinc,  Manganese,  Nickel, 
Cobalt,  Iron,  [Uranium,  Thallium,]  Silver,  Mercury,  Lead,  Copper, 
Bismuth,  Cadmium,  [Palladium,]  Gold,  Platinum,  Tin,  Antimony, 
Arsenic,  [Molybdenum]. 
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I  hare  divided  my  subject  into  three  parts.  In  the  first,  I  treat  of 
quantitative  analysis  generally ;  describing,  1st,  the  execution  of 
analysis  ;  and,  2nd,  the  calculation  of  the  results  obtained.  In  the 
second,  I  give  a  detailed  description  of  several  special  analytical  pro- 
cesses. And  in  the  third,  a  number  of  carefully  selected  examples, 
which  may  serve  as  exercises  for  the  groundwork  of  the  study  of 
quantitative  analysis. 

The  following  table  will  afford  the  reader  a  clear  and  definite  notion 
of  the  contents  of  the  whole  work  : — 

I.  GENERAL  PART. 

A — Execution  of  Analysis. 

1.  Operations. 

2.  Reagents. 

3.  Forms  and  combinations  in  which  bodies  are  separated  from 
others,  or  in  which  their  weight  is  determined. 

4.  Determination  of  bodies  in  simple  compounds. 

5.  Separation  of  bodies. 

6.  Organic  elementary  analysis. 

B — Calculation  op  the  Results. 

II.  SPECIAL  PART. 

1.  Analysis  of  waters,  and  more  especially  of  mineral  waters. 

2.  Analysis  of  such  minerals  and  technical  products  as  are  most 
frequently  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  chemist ;  including  methods 
for  ascertaining  their  commercial  value. 

3.  Analysis  of  the  ashes  of  plants. 

4.  Analysis  of  soils. 

5.  Analysis  of  manures. 

6.  Analysis  of  atmospheric  air. 

III.  EXERCISES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

APPENDIX. 

1.  Test  experiments. 

2.  Tables  lor  the  calculation  of  analytical  results. 
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SECTION    I. 

OPERATIONS. 
§1. 


Most  of  the  operations  performed  in  quantitative  research  are  the  same 
as  in  qualitative  analysis,  and  have  been  accordingly  described  in  my 
work  on  that  branch  of  analytical  science.  With  respect  to  such  opera- 
tions I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  here  to  pointing  out  any 
modifications  they  may  require  to  adapt  them  for  application  in  the 
quantitative  branch ;  but  I  shall,  of  course,  give  a  full  description  of 
such  as  are  resorted  to  exclusively  in  quantitative  investigations. 
Operations  forming  merely  part  of  certain  specific  processes  will  be 
found  described  in  the  proper  place,  under  the  head  of  such  processes. 

§  2. 

I.  Determination  op  Quantity. 

The  quantity  of  solids  is  usually  determined  by  weight ;  the  quan- 
tity of  gases  and  fluids  in  many  cases«  by  measure  ;  upon  the  care  and 
■accuracy  with  which  these  operations  are  performed,  depends  the  value 
of  jail  our  results  5  I  shall  therefore  dwell  minutely  upon  them. 

§3. 

1.  Weighing. 

To  enable  us  to  determine  with  precision  the  correct  weight  of  a 
substance,  it  is  indispensable  that  we  should  possess,  1st,  a  good 
balance,  and  2nd,  accurate  weights. 

a.  The  Balance. 

Fig.  1  represents  a  form  of  balance  well  adapted  for  analytical  pur- 
poses. Although  the  theory  of  the  balance  belongs  to  the  province  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  there  are  several  points  in  connexion  with  it  which 
every  analyst  should  understand,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  test  the 
instrument,  and  may  avoid  mistakes  in  his  weighing.    Experience  has 
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shown  me  that  many  young  chemists  do  not  possess  sufficiently  clear 
views  on  the  subject. 

The  usefulness  of  the  balance  depends  upon  two  points  ;  1st,  its 

accuracy,  and  2nd,  its  sensibility  or  delicacy. 

14. 

The  accuracy  of  a  balance  dependB  upon  the  following  condi- 
tions i — 

a.  The  axis  or  the  edge  im  which  the  beam  rest»  tav.it  lie  above  the  centre  qf 
gravity  qf  the  balance. 


Fig.  1. 

This  is  i 

centre  of  gravity  fell  in  the  axis,  the  beam  would  not  oscillate,  but 
remain  in  any  position  in  which  it  were  placed,  assuming  the  scales  to 
be  equally  loaded.  If  the  axia  be  placed  below  the  centre  of  gravity, 
the  balance  will  be  overset  by  the  slightest  impulse.  When  the  axis  is 
above  the  centre  of  gravity  the  balance  represents  a  pendulum,  the 
length  of  which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  line  uniting  the  point  of  support 
with  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  this  line  forms  right  angles  with  the 
beam  in  whatever  position  the  latter  may  be  placed.  Now  if  we  impart 
an  impetus  to  a  ball  suspended  by  a  thread,  the  ball,  after  having 
terminated  its  vibrations,  will  invariably  rest  in  its  original  per- 
pendicular position  under  the  point  of  suspension.  It  is  the  same  with 
a  properly  adjusted  balance — impart  an  impetus  to  it,  and  it  will 
oscillate  for  some  time,  but  it  will  invariably  return  to  its  original 
position  ;  in  other  words,  its  centre  of  gravity  will  finally  fäll  back 
into  its  perpendicular  position  under  the  point  of  support,  and  the  beam 
must  consequently  reaasume  the  horizontal  position. 

But  to  judge  correctly  of  the  force  with  which  this  is  accomplished, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  balance  is  not  a  simple  pendulum,  but 
a  compound  one,  Is.,  a  pendulum  in  which  not  one,  but  many  material 
points  move  round  die  turning  point.  The  inert  mass  to  be  moved  is 
accordingly  equal  to  the  sum  of  these  points,  and  the  moving  force  is 
equal  to  the  excess  of  the  material  points  below,  over  those  above  the 
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ß.  Hie  points  of  suspension  of  the  scales  must  be  in  a  plane  with  the  axis. 
If  the  axis  be  placed  below  die  line  joining1  the  points  of  suspension, 
increased  loading  of  the  scales  will  continually  tend  to  raise  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  whole  system,  so  as  to  bring  it  nearer  and  nearer  the 
axis;  the  weight  which  presses  upon  the  scales  combining  in  the 
relatively  high-placed  points  of  suspension.  At  last,  when  the  scales 
have  been  loaded  to  a  certain  degree,  the  centre  of  gravity  will  shift 
altogether  to  the  axis,  and  the  balance  will  consequently  cease  to 
vibrate  ;  any  further  addition  of  weight  will  finally  overset  the  beam 
by  placing  the  centre  of  gravity  above  the  axis,  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  axis  be  placed  above  the  line  joining  the  points  of  suspension,  the 
centre  of  gravity  will  become  more  and  more  depressed  in  proportion 
ad  the  loading  of  the  scales  is  increased ;  the  line  of  the  pendulum 
will  consequently  be  lengthened,  and  a  greater  force  will  be  required 
to  produce  an  equal  turn  ;  in  other  words,  the  balance  will  grow  less 
sensitive  the  greater  the  load.  But  when  the  three  edges  are  in  one 
plane,  increased  loading  of  the  scales  will,  indeed,  continually  tend  to 
raise  the  centre  of  gravity  towards  the  axis,  but  they  can  in  this  case 
never  actually  join,  and  consequently  the  balance  will  never  altogether 
cease  to  vibrate  upon  the  further  addition  of  weight,  nor  will  its 
sensibility  be  lessened  ;  on  the  contrary — speaking  theoretically — a 
greater  degree  of  sensibility  is  imparted  to  it.  This  increase  of  sensi- 
bility is,  however,  compensated  by  other  circumstances.     (See  §  5.) 

y.  The  beam  must  be  sufficiently  rigid,  to  bear  without  bending  the  greatest 
weight  that  the  construction  of  the  balance  admits  of ;  since  the  bending  of 
the  beam  would  of  course  depress  the  point«  of  suspension  below  the 
axis,  and  this  would,  as  we  have  just  seen,  tend  to  diminish  the 
sensibility  of  the  balance  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  load.  It 
is,  therefore,  necessary  to  avoid  this  fault  by  a  proper  construction  of 
the  beam.  The  form  best  adapted  is  that  of  an  isosceles  obtuse-angled 
triangle,  or  of  a  rhombus. 

d.  The  arms  must  be  of  equal  length,  i.e.,  the  points  of  suspension  of  the 
scales  must  be  equidistant  from  the  axis,  for  if  the  arms  are  of  unequal 
length,  the  balance  will  not  be  in  equilibrium  supposing  the  scales  to 
be  loaded  with  equal  weights,  but  there  will  be  preponderance  on  the 
side  of  the  longer  arm. 

§5. 

The  sensibility  of  a  balance  depends  principally  upon  the  three 
following  conditions  : — 

a.  The  friction  of  the  edges  upon  their  supports  must  be  as  slight  as  possible. 
The  friction  of  the  edges  upon  their  supports  depends  upon  the  form 
and  material  of  those  parts  of  the  balance.  The  edges  must  be  made 
of  good  steel,  the  supports  may  be  made  of  the  same  material ;  it  is 
better,  however,  that  the  centre  edge  at  least  should  rest  upon  agate 
planes.  To  form  a  clear  conception  of  how  necessary  it  is  that  even 
the  end  edges  should  have  as  little  friction  as  possible,  we  need  simply 
reflect  upon  what  would  happen  were  we  to  nx  the  scales  immovably 
to  the  beam  by  means  of  rigid  rods.  Such  a  contrivance  would  at  once 
altogether  annihilate  the  sensibility  of  a  balance,  for  if  a  weight  were 
placed  upon  one  scale,  this  certainly  would  have  a  tendency  to  sink  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  the  connecting  rods  being  compelled  to  form 
constantly  a  right  angle  with  the  beam,  the  weighted  scale  would 
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incline  inwards,  whilst  the  other  scale  would  turn  outwards,  and  thus 
the  arms  would  become  unequal,  the  shorter  arm  being  on  the  side  of 
the  weighted  scale,  whereby  the  tendency  of  the  latter  to  sink  would 
be  immediately  compensated.  The  more  considerable  the  friction 
becomes  at  the  end  edges  of  a  balance,  the  more  the  latter  approaches 
the  state  just  now  described,  and  consequently  the  more  is  its  sensibility 
impaired. 

j3.  The  centre  of  gravity  must  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  axis.  The 
nearer  they  are,  the  shorter  becomes  the  pendulum.  If  we  take  two 
balls,  the  one  suspended  by  a  short  and  the  other  by  a  long  thread, 
and  impart  the  same  impetus  to  both,  the  former  will  naturally  swing 
at  a  far  greater  angle  from  the  perpendicular  than  the  latter.  The 
same  must  of  course  happen  with  a  balance  ;  the  same  weight  will 
cause  the  scale  upon  which  it  is  placed  to  turn  the  more  rapidly  and 
completely,  the  shorter  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  gravity  and 
the  axis.  We  have  seen  above,  that  in  a  balance  where  the  three 
edges  are  on  a  level  with  each  other,  increased  loading  of  the  scales 
will  continually  tend  to  raise  the  centre  of  gravity.  A  good  balance 
will  therefore  become  more  delicate  in  proportion  to  the  loading 
of  the  scales,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  its  sensibility  will  be  diminished 
in  about  the  same  proportion  by  the  increment  of  the  mass  to  be  moved, 
and  by  the  increased  friction;  in  other  words,  the  delicacy  of  a  good 
balance  will  remain  the  same  whatever  may  be  the  load  placed  upon  it. 
The  nearer  the  centre  of  gravity  lies  to  the  axis,  the  slower-  are  the 
oscillations  of  the  balance.  Hence  in  regulating  the  position  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  we  must  not  go  too  far,  for  if  it  approaches  the  axis 
too  nearly,  the  operation  of  weighing  will  take  too  much  time. 

y.  The  beam  must  be  as  light  as  possible.  The  remarks  which  we  have 
just  now  made  will  likewise  show  how  far  the  weight  of  the  beam  may 
influence  the  sensibility  of  a  balance.  We  have  seen  that  if  a  balance 
is  not  actually  to  become  less  delicate  on  increased  loading,  it  must  in 
one  respect  have  a  tendency  to  become  more  delicate  by  the  continual 
approach  of  the  centre  of  gravity  to  the  axis.  Now  it  is  evident,  that 
the  more  considerable  the  weight  of  the  beam  is,  the  less  will  an  equal 
load  placed  upon  both  scales  alter  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole 
system,  the  more  slowly  will  the  centre  of  gravity  approach  the  axis, 
the  less  will  the  increased  friction  be  neutralized,  ana  consequently  the 
less  sensibility  will  the  balance  possess.  Another  point  to  be  taken 
into  account  here  is,  that  the  moving  forces  being  equal,  a  lesser  mass 
or  weight  is  more  readily  moved  than  a  greater.     (§  4  a). 

§  6. 

We  will  now  proceed,  first,  to  give  the  student  a  few  general  rules 
to  guide  him  in  the  purchase  of  a  balance  ;  and,  secondly,  to  point  out 
the  best  method  of  testing  its  accuracy  and  sensibility. 

1.  A  balance  able  to  bear  70  or  80  grammes  in  each  scale,  suffices 
for  most  purposes. 

2.  The  balance  must  be  enclosed  in  a  glass  case  to  protect  it  from 
dust  This  case  ought  to  be  sufficiently  large,  and  its  sides  should  not 
approach  too  near  the  scales.  It  must  be  constructed  in  a  manner  to 
admit  of  its  being  opened  and  closed  with  facility,  and  thus  to  allow 
the  operation  ot  weighing  to  be  effected  without  any  disturbing  in- 
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fluence  from  currents  of  air.  Therefore,  either  the  front  part  of  the 
case  should  consist  of  three  parts,  viz.,  a  fixed  centre  part  and  two 
lateral  parts,  opening  like  doors  ;  or,  if  the  front  part  is  made  of  one 
piece  which  slides  up  and  down,  the  two  sides  of  the  case  must  each  be 
provided  with  a  door. 

3.  The  balance  must  be  provided  with  a  proper  contrivance  to 
render  it  immovable  whilst  the  weights  are  being  placed  upon  the  scale. 
This  is  most  commonly  effected  by  an  arrangement  which  enables  the 
operator  to  lift  up  the  beam  and  thus  to  remove  the  middle  edge  from  its 
support,  whilst  the  scales  remain  suspended ;  older  contrivances  fix  the 
scales,  without  raising  the  middle  edge  from  its  plate.  It  is  very  con- 
venient to  have  a  stop  for  the  scales  as  well  as  one  for  the  beam.  New 
balances  are  always  so  provided.  The  usual  device  for  stopping  the 
scales  consists  of  two  supports  immediately  below  them,  which  slide  up 
and  down,  and  are  furnished  with  crossed  silk  ribands  or  camel's  hair 
brushes.  The  supports  must  move  with  such  perfect  steadiness,  that 
the  scales  do  not  shake  in  the  least  upon  the  removal  of  the  supports 
from  beneath  them  (provided,  of  course,  the  operation  be  effected  with 
some  degree  of  delicacy  and  caution).  This  arrangement,  besides  faci- 
litating the  loading  of  the  scales,  affords  this  advantage — that  it  enables 
the  operator  to  put  an  immediate  stop  to  all  trembling  or  shaking  of 
the  scales,  and  also  the  convenience  that,  in  cases  where  one  and  the 
same  body  has  to  be  weighed  repeatedly,  the  weights  may  be  left  on 
the  scale  without  risk  to  the  balance.  Single  stops  fixing  both  beam 
and  scales  by  one  and  the  same  act  (by  a  turn),  appear  to  me  less  prac- 
tical, as  the  fixing  of  the  scales  upon  every  fresh  addition  of  a  small 
weight,  whilst  answering  no  rational  purpose,  impairs  the  rapidity  of 
weighing.  It  is  highly  advisable  to  have  the  case  of  the  balance  so 
arranged  that  the  contrivances  for  lifting  the  beam  and  fixing  the 
scales  can  be  worked  while  the  case  remains  closed,  and  consequently 
from  without. 

4.  It  is  necessary  that  the  balance  should  be  provided  with  an  index 
or  pointer  to  mark  its  oscillations  on  a  graduated  arc ;  this  index  is  more 
appropriately  placed  beneath  the  axis  than  at  the  side  of  the  balance. 

5.  The  balance  must  be  provided  with  a  pendulum,  or  with  a  spirit 
level,  to  enable  the  operator  to  place  the  three  edges  on  an  exactly 
horizontal  level ;  it  is  best  also  for  this  purpose  that  the  case 
should  rest  upon  three  screws. 

6.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  beam  should  have  a  decimal       y 
graduation,  so  as  to  enable  the  operator  to  weigh  the  milli-    [~ 
gramme  and  its  fractions  with  a  centigramme  "rider"  (Fig.  2). 
Most  modern  balances  are  so  constructed  that  the  position  of 
the  rider  on  the  beam  may  be  shifted  at  pleasure,  and  without 
opening  the  glass  case,  by  means  of  a  movable  arm  which   Fig.  2. 
passes  through  the  side  of  the  case.* 

7.  The  balance  must  be  provided  with  a  screw  to  regulate  the  centre 
of  gravity,  and  likewise  with  two  screws  to  regulate  the  equality  of  the 
arms,  and  finally  with  screws  to  restore  instantly  the  equilibrium  of  the 
scales,  should  this  have  been  disturbed. 

*  Hkmfil  has  a  very  complete  arrangement  for  placing  the  small  weights  and 
shifting  the  rider,  see  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  4,  88.  I  have,  however,  no  personal 
experience  of  its  working. 
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7. 

The  following  experiments  serve  to  test  the  accuracy  and  sensibility 
of  a  balance. 

1.  The  balance  is,  in  the  first  place,  accurately  adjusted,  if  neces- 
sary, either  by  the  regulating  screws,  or  by  means  of  tinfoil,  and  a 
milligramme  weight  is  then  placed  in  one  of  the  scales.  A  good  and 
practically  useful  balance  must  turn  very  distinctly  with  this  weight ;  a 
delicate  chemical  balance  should  indicate  the  ^  of  a  milligramme  with 
perfect  distinctness.  It  should  be  noted  here,  that  the  mere  pointing 
of  the  index  to  zero  is  not  sufficient  evidence  of  equilibrium.  It  is 
much  better  to  observe  the  oscillations  of  the  pointer,  which  if  neces- 
sary can  be  brought  about  by  a  movement  of  the  hand  near  one  of  the 
scales  so  as  to  cause  a  slight  wind.  The  pointer  should  traverse  very 
nearly  the  same  space  on  each  side  of  the  zero,  less  and  less  with  each 
oscillation,  and  finally  come  to  rest  at  zero. 

2.  Both  scales  are  loaded  with  the  maximum  weight  the  construc- 
tion of  the  balance  will  admit  of.  The  balance  is  then  accurately 
adjusted,  and  a  milligramme  added  to  the  weight  in  the  one  scale.  This 
ought  to  cause  the  balance  to  turn  to  about  the  same  extent  as  in  1. 
In  most  balances,  however,  it  shows  somewhat  less.  It  follows  from 
§5/3  that  the  balance  will  oscillate  more  slowly  in  this  than  in. the 
first  experiment. 

3.  The  balance  is  accurately  adjusted  (should  it  be  necessary  to  esta- 
blish a  perfect  equilibrium  between  the  scales  by  loading  the  one  with  a 
minute  portion  of  tinfoil,  this  tinfoil  must  be  left  remaining  upon  the 
scale  during  the  experiment);  both  scales  are  then  equally  loaded,  say 
with  fifty  grammes  each,  and,  if  necessary,  the  balance  is  again  adjusted 
(by  the  addition  of  small  weights).  The  load  of  the  two  scales  is  then 
interchanged,  so  as  to  transfer  that  of  the  right  scale  to  the  left,  and 
vice  versa.  A  balance  with  perfectly  equal  arms  must  maintain  its  abso- 
lute equilibrium. 

4.  The  balance  is  accurately  adjusted ;  it  is  then  arrested  and  again 
set  in  motion ;  the  same  process  should  be  repeated  several  times.     A 

food  balance  must  invariably  reassume  its  original  equilibrium.  A 
alance  the  end  edges  of  which  afford  too  much  play  to  the  hook  rest- 
ing upon  them,  so  as  to  allow  the  latter  slightly  to  alter  its  position, 
wül  show  perceptible  differences  in  different  trials.  This  fault,  however, 
is  possible  only  with  balances  of  defective  construction.* 

A  balance  must  stand  the  first,  second,  and  last  of  these  tests.  A 
slight  inequality  of  the  arms  is  of  no  great  consequence,  as  the  error 
that  it  would  occasion  may  be  completely  prevented  by  the  manner  of 
weighing. 

As  the  sensibility  of  a  balance  will  speedily  decrease  if  the  steel  edges 
are  allowed  to  get  rusty,  delicate  balances  should  never  be  kept  in  the 
laboratory,  but  always  in  a  separate  room.  It  is  also  advisable  to  place 
within  the  case  a  vessel  half  filled  with  calcined  carbonate  of  potassa, 
to  keep  the  air  dry.  I  think  I  need  hardly  add  that  this  salt  must  be 
recalcined  as  soon  as  it  gets  moist. 

*  G.  Wkstphal,  mechanician  of  Gelle,  ha«  described  a  mode  of  construction 
which  excludes  the  possibility  of  this  fault.     (Zeitsohr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  7,  294.) 
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§8. 
b.  The  Weights. 

Intrinsically  it  is  quite  unimportant  what  unit  of  weight  is  adopted. 
However,  most  chemists  use  the  gramme  on  account  of  its  convenience 
for  entering  in  the  book  and  calculating.  With  regard  to  the  set  of 
weights,  it  is  generally  a  matter  of  indifference  for  scientific  purposes 
whether  the  gramme,  its  multiples  and  fractions,  are  actually  normal 
weights  or  not  ;*  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  agree 
perfectly  among  themselves — i.e.,  the  centigramme  weight  must  be  ex- 
actly the  one  hundredth  part  of  the  gramme  weight  of  the  set,  &c.  <fec. 

Before  I  describe  the  testing  of  the  weights,  I  must  call  attention 
to  the  following  points. 

1.  A  set  of  weights  ranging  from  fifty  grammes  to  one  milligramme 
is  fully  sufficient  for  most  purposes. 

2.  The  weights  should  be  kept  in  a  well-closing  box ;  and  it  is 
desirable  likewise  that  a  distinct  compartment  be  appropriated  to  every 
one  even  of  the  smaller  weights. 

3.  As  to  the  shape  best  adapted  for  weights,  I  think  that  of  short 
frusta  of  cones  inverted,  with  a  nandle  at  the  top,  the  most  convenient 
and  practical  form  for  the  large  weights.  Square  pieces  of  foil,  turned 
up  at  one  corner,  are  best  adapted  for  the  small  weights ;  the  foil  used 
for  this  purpose  should  not  be  too  thin,  and  the  compartments  should 
be  large  enough,  or  else  the  smaller  weights  will  soon  get  crinkled  and 
defaced.  Each  weight  (with  the  exception  of  the  milligrammes)  should 
be  distinctly  marked. 

4.  With  respect  to  the  material  most  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
weights,  I  think  that,  although  rock  crystal  is  admirably  adapted  for 
normal  weights,  it  is  unsuited  for  the  ordinary  weights,  as  their  form 
would  be  inconvenient,  and  their  price  too  high.  Platinum  weights 
would  be  sure  to  be  universally  adopted,  were  the  metal  not  too 
expensive ;  but  as  it  is,  we  commonly  rest  satisfied  with  having  the 
smaller  weights  only,  from  1  or  '5  gramme  downwards,  made  of 
platinum  foil,  using  brass  weights  for  all  the  higher  denominations. 
Brass  weights  must  be  carefully  shielded  from  the  contact  of  acid  or 
other  vapors,  or  their  correctness  will  be  impaired ;  nor  should  they 
ever  be  touched  with  the  fingers,  but  always  with  small  pincers.  But 
it  is  an  erroneous  notion  to  suppose  that  weights  slightly  tarnished  are 
unfit  for  use.  It  is,  indeed,  hardly  possible  to  prevent  weights  for  any 
length  of  time  from  getting  slightly  tarnished.  I  have  carefully 
examined  many  weights  of  this  description,  and  have  found  them  to 
correspond  with  one  another  as  exactly  as  at  first.  The  tarnishing 
coat  is  so  extremely  thin,  that  even  a  very  delicate  balance  will  generally 
fail  to  point  out  any  perceptible  difference  in  the  weight.  It  will 
however,  be  found  very  advantageous  to  gild  the  brass  weights  pre- 
viously to  the  final  adjustment. 

The  following  is  the  only  proper  way  of  testing  the  weights,  to  see 
whether  they  agree  among  themselves : — 

*  Still  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  makers  of  analytical  weights  should  endea- 
vor to  procure  normal  weights.  It  is  very  inconvenient,  in  many  cases,  to  find 
notable  differences  between  weights  of  the  same  denomination,  bat  coming  from  dif- 
ferent makers ;  as  I  myself  have  often  had  occasion  to  discover. 
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One  scale  of  a  delicate  balance  is  loaded  with  a  one-gramme  weight, 
and  the  balance  is  then  completely  equipoised  with  small  pieces  of 
brass,  and  finally  tinfoil  (not  paper,  since  tnis  absorbs  moisture).  The 
weight  is  then  removed,  and  replaced  successively  by  the  other  gramme 
weights,  and  afterwards  by  the  same  amount  of  weight  in  pieces  of 
lower  denominations.  The  balance  is  carefully  scrutinized  each  time, 
and  any  deviation  from  the  exact  equilibrium  marked.  In  the  same 
way  it  is  seen  whether  the  two-gramme  piece  weighs  the  same  as  two 
single  grammes,  the  five-gramme  piece  the  same  as  three  single 
grammes  and  the  two-gramme  piece,  &c.  In  the  comparison  of  the 
smaller  weights  thus  among  themselves,  they  must  not  show  the  least 
difference  on  a  balance  turning  with  TV  milligramme.  In  comparing 
the  larger  weights  with  all  the  small  ones,  differences  of  T^  to  T\  mil- 
ligramme may  be  passed  over.  Ifyou  wish  them  to  be  more  accurate, 
you  must  adjust  them  yourself.  Experience  has  taught  me  that  it  is 
invariably  the  safest  way  to  test  every  weight  one  purchases,  no  matter 
how  high  the  reputation  of  the  maker  may  stand.  In  the  purchase  of 
weights  chemists  ought  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  an  accurate  weight 
is  truly  valuable,  whilst  an  inaccurate  one  is  absolutely  worthless.* 

§9. 
o.  The  Process  of  Weighing. 

We  have  two  different  methods  of  determining  the  weight  of  sub- 
stances ;  the  one  might  be  termed  direct  weighing,  the  other  is  called 
weighing  by  substitution. 

In  direct  weighing  the  substance  is  placed  upon  one  scale,  and  the 
weight  upon  the  other.  If  the  arms  of  the  balance  are  of  equal  length, 
and  the  scales  in  a  perfect  state  of  equilibrium,  it  is  indifferent  upon 
which  scale  the  substance  is  placed  in  the  several  weighings  required 
during  an  analytical  process ;  i.e.,  we  may  weigh  upon  the  right  or 
upon  the  left  side,  and  change  sides  at  pleasure,  without  endangering 
the  accuracy  of  our  results.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  arms  of  our 
balance  are  not  perfectly  equal,  or  if  the  scales  are  not  in  perfect 
equilibrium,  we  are  compelled  to  weigh  invariably  upon  the  same 
scale,  otherwise  the  correctness  of  our  results  will  be  more  or  less 
impaired. 

Suppose  we  want  to  weigh  one  gramme  of  a  substance,  and  to 
divide  this  amount  subsequently  into  two  equal  parts.  Let  us  assume 
our  balance  to  be  in  a  state  of  perfect  equilibrium,  but  with  unequal 
arms,  the  left  being  99  millimetres,  the  right  100  millimetres  long;  we 
place  a  gramme  weight  upon  the  left  scale,  and  against  this,  on  the 
right  scale,  as  much  of  the  substance  to  be  weighed  as  will  restore  the 
equilibrium  of  the  balance. 

According  to  the  axiom,  "  masses  are  in  equilibrium  upon  a  lever, 
if  the  products  of  their  weights  into  their  distances  from  the  fulcrum 
are  equal,"  we  have  consequently  upon  the  right  scale  '99  grm.  of 
substance,  since  99  x  1  =  100  x  *99.  If  we  now,  for  the  purpose  of 
weighing  one-half  the  quantity,  remove  the  gramme  weight  from  the 
left  scale,  substituting  a  ö  grm.  weight  for  it,  and  then  take  off  part  of 

♦  Compare  Cbqokbb  (Chem.  News,  16, 191)  and  K.  L.  Bausb  (Zeitachr.  £,  anal. 
Chem.  8,  890). 
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the  substance  from  the  right  scale,  until  the  balance  recovers  its  equi- 
librium, there  will  remain  "495  grm. ;  and  this  is  exactly  the  amount 
we  have  removed  from  the  scale ;  we  have  consequently  accomplished 
our  object  with  respect  to  the  relative  weight ;  and,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  the  absolute  weight  is  not  generally  of  so  much  importance 
in  scientific  work.  But  if  we  attempted  to  halve  the  substance  which 
we  have  on  the  right  scale,  by  first  removing  both  the  weight  and  the 
substance  from  the  scales,  and  placing  subsequently  a  '5  grm.  weight 
upon  the  right  scale,  and  part  of  the  substance  upon  the  left,  until  the 
balance  recovers  its  equilibrium,  we  should  have  '505  of  substance 
upon  the  left  scale,  since  100  x  '5  =  99  x  -505 ;  and  consequently, 
instead  of  exact  halves,  we  should  have  one  part  of  the  substance 
amounting  to  '505,  the  other  only  to  '485. 

If  the  arms  of  a  balance  are  equal,  but  the  scales  are  not  in  a  state 
of  equilibrium,  we  are  obliged  to  weigh  our  substances  in  vessels 
(see  §  10,  6),  to  ensure  accurate  results.  It  is  self  evident  that  the 
weights  in  this  case  must  likewise  be  invariably  placed  upon  one  and 
the  same  scale,  and  that  the  difference  between  the  two  scales  must  not 
vary  during  the  course  of  a  series  of  experiments. 

From  these  remarks  result  the  two  following  rules  : — 

1.  It  is,  under  all  circumstances,  advisable  to  place  the  substance  in- 
variably upon  one  and  the  same  scale — most  conveniently  upon  the  left. 

2.  If  the  operator  possesses  a  balance  for  his  own  private  and 
exclusive  use,  there  is  no  need  that  he  should  adjust  it  at  every  weigh- 
ing ;  but  if  the  balance  be  used  in  common  by  several  persons,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  ascertain  each  time  whether  its  state  of  equi- 
librium may  not  have  been  disturbed. 

Weighing  by  substitution  yields  not  only  relatively,  but  also  absolutely 
accurate  results;  no  matter  whether  the  arms  of  the  balance  be  of 
exactly  equal  lengths  or  not,  or  whether  the  scales  be  in  perfect 
equipoise  or  not. 

The  process  is  conducted  as  follows :  the  material  to  be  weighed — 
say  a  platinum  crucible — is  placed  upon  one  scale,  and  the  other  scale 
is  accurately  counterpoised  against  it.  The  platinum  crucible  is  then 
removed,  and  weights  substituted  for  it  till  equilibrium  is  restored.  It 
is  obvious  that  tfie  substituted  weights  will  invariably  express  the  real 
weight  of  the  crucible  with  absolute  accuracy.  We  weign  by  substitu- 
tion whenever  we  require  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  j  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  determination  of  atomic  weights.  The  process  may  be 
material!  v  shortened  by  first  placing  a  tare  (which  must  of  course  be 
heavier  tnan  the  substance  to  be  weighed)  upon  one  scale,  say  the  left, 
and  loading  the  other  scale  with  weights  until  equilibrium  is  produced. 
This  tare  is  always  retained  on  the  left  scale.  The  weights  after  being 
noted  are  removed.  The  substance  is  placed  on  the  right  scale, 
together  with  the  smaller  weights  requisite  to  restore  the  equilibrium 
of  the  balance.  The  sum  of  the  weights  added  is  then  subtracted 
from  the  noted  weight  pf  the  counterpoise  :  the  remainder  will  at  once 
indicate  the  absolute  weight  of  the  substance.  Let  us  suppose,  for 
instance,  we  have  on  the  left  scale  a  tare  requiring  a  weight  of  fifty 
grammes  to  counterpoise  it.  We  place  a  platinum  crucible  on  the 
right  scale,  and  find  that  it  requires  an  addition  of  weight  to  the  extent 
of  10  grammes  to  counterpoise  the  tare  on  the  left.  Accordingly,  the 
crucible  weighs  50  minus  10  =  40  grammes. 

QUANT.    VOL.    I.  £^  C 
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§  10. 

The  following  rules  will  be  found  useful  in  performing  the  process 
of  weighing  : — 

1.  The  balance  is  to  be  kept  in  a  dry  room,  protected  from  acid 
fumes,  <fec.?  and  if  possible  not  exposed  to  the  sun ;  it  must  stand  firmly 
and  in  a  level  position.  It  should  not  be  near  a  fireplace  or  stove, 
otherwise  it  may  be  unequally  warmed. 

2.  In  ascertaining  the  weight  of  a  substance,  it  saves  time  to  try 
the  weights  in  a  strictly  systematic  way.  Suppose,  for  instance,  we 
want  the  weight  of  a  crucible,  which  subsequently  turns  out  to  be 
6*627  grammes  ;  well,  we  place  10  grammes  on  tue  other  scale,  and  we 
find  this  is  too  much  ;  we  place  the  weight  next  in  succession,  i.e.,  5 
grammes,  and  find  this  too  little  ;  next  7,  too  much  ;  6,  too  little  ;  6*5, 
too  little  ;  6*7,  too  much  ;  6'6,  too  little  ;  6 '65,  too  much  ;  6"62,  too 
little ;  663,  too  much  ;  6'626,  too  little  ;  6627,  right.  I  have 
selected  here,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  a  most  complicated  case  ;  but 
I  can  assure  the  student  that  this  systematic  way  of  laying  on  the 
weights  will  in  most  instances  lead  to  the  desired  end,  in  naif  the 
time*  required  when  weights  are  tried  at  random.  After  a  little  practice 
a  few  minutes  will  suffice  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  a  substance  to  -^ 
milligramme,  provided  the  balance  does  not  oscillate  too  slowly. 

3.  The  milligrammes  and  fractions  of  milligrammes  are  determined 
by  a  centigramme  rider  (to  be  placed  on  or  between  the  divisions  on 
the  beam)  far  more  conveniently  than  by  the  use  of  the  weights  them- 
selves, and  at  the  same  time  with  equal  accuracy.     (Comp.  §  6,  6.) 

4.  Particular  care  and  attention  should  be  bestowed  on  entering  the 
weights  in  the  book.  The  best  way  is  to  write  down  the  weights  first 
by  inference  from  the  blanks,  or  gaps  in  the  box,  and  to  control  the 
entry  subsequently  by  removing  the  weights  from  the  scale,  and  re- 
placing them  in  their  respective  compartments  in  the  box.  The  student 
should  from  the  commencement  make  it  a  rule  to  enter  the  number  to 
be  deducted  in  the  lower  line  ;  thus,  in  the  upper  line,  the  weight  of 
the  crucible  +  the  substance ;  in  the  lower  line,  the  weight  of  the 
crucible.  * 

5.  The  balance  ought  to  be  arrested  every  time  any  change  is  con- 
templated, such  as  removing  weights,  substituting  one  weight  for 
another,  <xc,  or  it  will  soon  get  spoiled. 

6.  Substances  (except,  perhaps,  pieces  of  metal,  or  some  other  bodies 
of  the  kind)  must  never  be  placed  directly  upon  the  scale,  but  ought  to 
be  weighed  in  appropriate  vessels  of  platinum,  silver,  glass,  porcelain, 
&c,  never  on  paper  or  card,  since  these,  being  liable  to  attract  moisture, 
are  apt  to  alter  in  weight.  The  most  common  method  of  weighing  ofi 
a  substance  is  to  weigh  in  the  first  instance  the  vessel  by  itself,  and  to 
introduce  subsequently  the  substance  into  it ;  to  weigh  again,  and 
subtract  the  former  weight  from  the  latter.  In  many  instances,  and 
more  especially  where  several  portions  of  the  same  substance  are  to  be 
weighed,  the  united  weight  of  the  vessel  and  of  its  contents  is  first 
ascertained ;  a  portion  of  the  contents  is  then  shaken  out,  and  the 
vessel  weighed  again  ;  the  loss  of  weight  expresses  the  amount  of  the 
portion  taken  out  of  the  vessel. 

7.  Substances  liable  to  attract  moisture  from  the  air,  must  be 
weighed  invariably  in  closed  vessels  (in  covered  crucibles,  for  instance, 
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or  between  two  watch-glasses,  or  in  a  closed  glass  tube)  ;  fluids  are  to 
be  weighed  in  small  bottles  closed  with  glass  stoppers. 

8.  A  vessel  ought  never  to  be  weighed  whilst  warm,  since  it  will  in 
that  case  invariably  weigh  lighter  than  it  really  is.  This  is  owing  to 
two  circumstances.  In  the  first  place,  every  body  condenses  upon  its 
surface  a  certain  amount  of  air  and  moisture,  trie  quantity  of  which 
depends  upon  the  temperature  and  hygroscopic  state  of  the  air,  and 
likewise  on  its  own  temperature.  Now  suppose  a  crucible  has  been 
weighed  cold  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  and  is  subse- 
quently weighed  again  whilst  hot,  together  with  the  substance  it 
contains,  and  the  weight  of  which  we  wish  to  determine.  If  we 
subtract  for  this  purpose  the  weight  of  the  cold  crucible,  ascertained  in 
the  former  instance,  from  the  weight  found  in  the  latter,  we  shall 
subtract  too  much,  and  consequently  we  shall  set  down  less  than  the 
real  weight  for  the  substance.  In  the  second  place,  bodies  at  a  high 
temperature  are  constantly  communicating  heat  to  the  air  immediately 
around  them  ;  the  heated  air  expands  and  ascends,  and  the  denser  and 
colder  air,  flowing  towards  the  space  which  the  former  leaves,  produces 
a  current  which  tends  to  raise  the  scale,  making  it  thus  appear  lighter 
than  it  really  is. 

9.  If  we  suspend  from  the  end  edges  of  a  correct  balance  respec- 
tively 10  grammes  of  platinum  and  10  grammes  of  glass,  by  wires  of 
equal  weight,  the  balance  will  assume  a  state  of  equilibrium  ;  but  if  we 
subsequently  immerse  the  platinum  and  glass  completely  in  water  this 
equilibrium  will  at  once  cease,  owing  to  the  different  volume  of  the  two 
substances  ;  since,  as  is  well  known,  substances  immersed  in  water  lose 
of  their  weight  a  quantity  equal  to  the  weight  of  their  own'  bulk  of 
water.  If  this  be  borne  in  mind,  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  that 
weighing  in  the  air  is  likewise  defective,  inasmuch  as  the  bulk  of  the 
substance  weighed  is  not  the  same  with  that  of  the  weight.  This 
defect,  however,  is  so  very  insignificant,  owing  to  the  trifling  specific 
gravity  of  the  air  in  proportion  to  that  of  solid  substances,  that  we 
may  generally  disregard  it  altogether  in  analytical  experiments.  In 
cases,  however,  where  absolutely  accurate  results  are  required,  the  bulk 
both  of  the  substance  examined,  and  of  the  weight,  must  be  taken  into 
account,  and  the  weight  of  the  corresponding  volume  of  air  added 
respectively  to  that  of  the  substance  and  of  the  weight,  making  thus 
the  process  equivalent  to  weighing  in  vacuo. 

Hi- 

2.  Measuring. 

The  process  of  measuring  is  confined  in  analytical  researches  mostly 
to  gases  and  fluids.  The  method  of  measuring  gases  has  been  brought 
to  such  perfection  by  Bunsen,  by  Regnault  and  Reiset,  by  Frank- 
land  and  Ward,  by  Williamson  and  Russell,  and  by  others,  that 
it  may  be  said  to  equal  in  accuracy  the  method  of  weighing.  However, 
such  accurate  measurements  demand  an  expenditure  of  time  and  care, 
which  can  be  bestowed  only  on  the  nicest  and  most  delicate  scientific 
investigations.* 

*  A  detailed  description  of  Bunsbn's  method  is  to  be  found  in  Handwörterbuch 
der  Chemie,  by  Liäbiq,  Pooqkndorff  and  Wöhlhb,  2,  1053  (art.  Eudiometer,  by 
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The  measuring  of  fluids  in  analytical  work  was  resorted  to  first  by 
Decroizilleb  {Alkalimeter,  180(5).  Gay-Lussac  materially  improved 
the  process,  and  indeed  brought  it  to  the  highest  degree  ot  perfection 
(in  measuring  the  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  wet  assay  of 
silver).  More  recently  Mohr*  has  bestowed  much  care  and  ingenuity 
upon  the  production  of  appropriate  and  convenient  measuring  appa- 
ratus, and  nas  added  to  our  store  the  eminently  practical  burette  which 
is  known  by  his  name.  Still,  however  much  the  method  of  measur- 
ing fluids  has  been  perfected,  it  can  never  be  expected  to  attain  the 
accuracy  of  weighing.  But,  as  the  inaccuracies  inherent  in  the  method 
may,  in  most  cases,  be  reduced  to  the  most  harmless  proportions  by 
appropriate  dilution  of  the  fluid  to  be  measured,  the  process  is  now 
resorted  to  even  in  most  accurate  scientific  investigations;  since  it 
requires  much  less  time  than  the  process  of  weighing. 

The  accuracy  of  all  measurings  depends  upon  the  measuring  vessels, 
and  also  upon  the  way  in  which  the  process  is  conducted. 

§12. 

a.  The  Measuring  of  Gases. 

We  use  for  the  measuring  of  gases  graduated  tubes  of  greater  or 
less  capacity,  made  of  strong  glass,  and  sealed  off  round  at  one  end. 
The  following  tubes  will  be  found  sufficient  for  all  the  processes  of  gas 
measuring  required  in  organic  elementary  analyses,  and  in  the  analysis 
of  atmospheric  air. 

1.  A  bell-glass  capable  of  holding  from  150  to  250  c.c.,  and  about 
4  cm.  in  diameter ;  divided  into  c.c. 

2.  Five  or  six  glass  tubes,  12  to  15  mm.  bore,  and  capable  of  holding 
from  30  to  40  c.c.  each,  divided  into  £  c.c. 

The  sides  of  these  tubes  should  be  pretty  thick,  otherwise  they  will 
be  liable  to  break,  especially  when  used  to  measure  over  mercury.  The 
sides  of  the  bell-glass  should  be  about  3,  of  the  tubes  about  2  mm. 
thick. 

The  most  important  point,  however,  in  connection  with  measuring 
instruments  is  that  they  be  correctly  graduated,  since  upon  this  of 
course  depends  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  For  the  method  of  gra- 
duating 1  refer  to  Berzelius's  Lehrbuch  der  Chemie,  4  Aufl.  Bd.  10, 
article  Messen;  also  to  Greville  Williams's  Chemical  Manipulation. 

In  testing  the  measuring  tubes  we  have  to  consider  three  things. 

Kolbe),  and  1,  2  ed.,  980  (art  Analyse,  voluraetrische,  fur  Gase,  by  Kolbk  and 
Fbankland).  I  would  also  refer  the  student  of  this  brauch  to  the  very  valuable  mono- 
graph by  BUN8EX  (Gasotnetry,  translated  by  Roscoe,  London,  1857).  The  methods  of 
measuring  gas  employed  by  Regnault  and  KtiaKT,  and  also  by  Frakkland  and  Wabd, 
differ  from  the  ordinary  method  improved  by  Bunsen  in  the  following  essential  par- 
ticular :  in  the  former  case  the  measuring  tubes  stand  in  cylinders  filled  with  water, 
by  which  means  the  temperature  of  the  gas  is  in  a  few  minutes  brought  to  that  of  the 
water,  and  the  time  required  for  a  gas  analysis  is  consequently  much  shortened. 
With  Franklakd  and  Ward's  apparatus  the  measuring  of  the  gas  is  also  independent 
of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Both  methods,  as  a  matter  of  course,  require 
complicated  and  costly  apparatus.  These  are  figured  and  described  minutely  in  the 
above-mentioned  article  by  Frankland  in  the  Handwörterbuch.  For  Williamson's 
and  Russell's  apparatus  see  Jour.  Chem.  Soc  17,  238 ;  and  for  Russkll'b  modifi- 
cation, lb.  (2),  6.  128. 

*  Lehrbuch  der  Titrirmethode,  by  Dr.  F.  Mohr. 
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1.  Do  the  divisions  of  a  ttibe  correspond  with  each  other? 

2.  Do  the  divisions  of  each  tube  correspond  with  those  of  the  other 
tubes  ? 

3.  Do  the  volumes  expressed  by  the  graduation  lines  correspond 
with  the  weights  used  by  the  analyst  ? 

These  three  questions  are  answered  by  the  following  experiments : 

<*.  The  tube  which  it  is  intended  to  examine  is  placed  in  a  perpen- 
dicular position,  and  filled  gradually  with  accurately  measured  small 
quantities  of  mercury,  care  being  taken  to  ascertain  with  the  utmost 
precision  whether  the  graduation  of  the*  tube  is  proportionate  to  the 
equal  volumes  of  mercury  poured  in.  For  the  method  of  reading  off 
the  degrees,  see  below.  The  measuring  off  of  the  mercury  is  effected  by 
means  of  a  small  glass  tube,  sealed  at  one  end,  and  ground  perfectly 
even  and  smooth  at  the  other.  This  tube  is  filled  to  overflowing  by 
immersion  under  mercury,  care  being  taken  to  allow  no  air  bubbles  to 
remain  in  it;  the  excess  of  mercury  is  then  removed  by. pressing  a 
small  glass  plate  down  on  the  smooth  edge  of  the  tube.* 

b.  Different  quantities  of  mercury  are  successively  measured  off  in 
one  of  the  smaller  tubes,  and  then  transferred  to  the  other  tubes.  The 
same  volume  of  mercury  should  fill  each  tube  up  to  the  same  degree. 

Such  tubes  as  are  intended  simply  to  determine  the  relative  volume 
of  different  gases,  need  only  pass  these  two  experiments ;  but  in  cases 
where  we  want  to  calculate  the  weight  of  a  gas  from  ,its  volume,  it  is 
necessary  also  to  obtain  an  answer  to  the  third  question.  For  this 
purpose — 

e.  One  of  the  tubes  is  accurately  weighed  and  then  filled  with  dis- 
tilled water  at  17°'5  to  the  last  mark  of  the  scale ;  the  weight  of  the 
water  is  then  accurately  determined.  If  the  tube  agrees  with  the 
weights,  every  100  c.c.  of  water  at  17°*5  must  weigh  9978  grm.f  But 
should  it  not  agree,  no  matter  whether  the  error  lie  in  the  graduation 
of  the  tube  or  in  the  adjustment  of  the  weights,  we  must  apply  a  cor- 
rection to  the  volume  observed  before  calculating  the  weight  of  a  gas 
therefrom.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  we  find  100  c.c.  to  weigh 
100  grm. :  assuming  our  weights  to  be  correct,  the  c.c.  of  our  scale  are 
accordingly  too  large ;  and  to  convert  100  of  these  c.c.  into  normal  c.c. 
we  say : — 

9978:  100::100:a?. 

In  gas  analysis  proper  by  Bunsen's  methods  (which  are  the 
simplest  and  most  accurate)  a  suitable  eudiometer  is  indispensable. 
Bunsen's  eudiometer  (fig.  3)  is  a  glass  tube  from  Ö00  to  600  mm. 
long,  having  a  bore  of  20  mm.,  as  far  as  practicable  uniform  through- 
out, the  glass  not  above  2  mm.  thick.  At  the  upper  sealed  end  two 
pieces  of  fine  platinum  wire  are  melted  into  the  glass  in  opposite 
points ;  the  inner  ends  of  these  wires  are  clinched  down  close  to  the 
side  of  the  glass,  approaching  each  other  at  the  apex  of  the  eudiometer 
to  between  1  and  2  mm. 

The  tube  is  graduated  into  millimetre  divisions  by  means  of  a  very 
ingeniously  constructed  divider.     The  volumes  corresponding  to  the 

*  Aa  warming  the  metal  is  to  be  carefully  avoided  in  this  process,  it  is  advisable 
not  to  bold  the  tube  with  the  hand  in  immersing  it  in  the  mercury,  but  with  a  small 
wooden  holder. 

+  A  gramme  is  the  weight  of  a  c.c.  of  water  in  vacuo  at  4°. 
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several  divisional  lines  are  subsequently  determined  bj  measuring  into 
the  tube  equal  volumes  of  mercury  ana  noted  down  in  a  table.    This 
mode  of  dividing  and  adjusting  measuring  tubes  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  accurate. 

Besides  this  large  eudiometer  another  shorter  measuring 
tube  (fig.  4)  is  required,  also  graduated  into  millimetre  divi- 
sions ;  it  is  slightly  curved  at  the  lower  end.  Its  length  is 
250  mm.,  its  bore  20  mm.,  the  thickness  of  the  glass  2  mm. 
Bunsen's  method  of  gas  analysis  requires  a  laboratory 
with  a  northern  aspect,  of  uniform  temperature,  and  takes 
up  much  time  in  consequence  of  the  slow  cooling  of  the 
gases.  In  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  use  of  those  who  do  not 
possess  a  suitable  laboratory,  and  to  shorten  the  process, 
0.  Kersten*  recommends  that  the  eudiometer  should  be 
provided  with  a  screw  stopper  like  Bunsen's  absorption  tube, 
and  that  the  volume  should  be  read  off  after  the  immersion 
of  the  eudiometer  in  water.  The  same  result  is  attained 
otherwise  in  J.  P.  Cooke's  eudiometer. f 

In  the  measuring  of  gases  we  must  have  regard  to  the  following 
points: — 

1.  Correct  reading  off.  2.  The  temperature  of 
the  gas.  3.  The  degree  of  pressure  operating  upon 
it.  And  4.  The  circumstance  whether  it  is  dry  or 
moist.  The  three  latter  points  will  be  readily  un- 
derstood, if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  any  alteration 
in  the  temperature  of  a  gas,  or  in  the  pressure 
acting  upon  it,  or  in  the  tension  of  the  admixed 
aqueous  vapor,  involves  likewise  a  considerable 
alteration  in  its  volume. 


=^! 
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1.  Correct  reading  off. — This  is  rather  difficult, 
since  mercury  in  a  tube  has  a  convex  surface  (espe- 
cially observable  with  a  narrow  tube),  owing  to  its 

Fin  3.        Fig.  4.    own  coüesion  5    whilst  water,  on  the  other  hand, 

under  the  same  circumstances  has  a  concave  surface, 
owing  to  the  attraction  which  the  walls  of  the  tube  exercise  upon  it. 
The  tube  should  invariably  be  placed  in  a  perpendicular  position,  and 
the  eye  of  the  operator  brought  to  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
fluid.  The  first  is  attained  by  the  help  of  two  plummets  suspended  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  tube,  and  at  a  proper  distance  from  each 
other,  or  by  the  aid  of  any  perpendicular  door-  or  window  edges  that 
happen  to  be  conveniently  situated.  The  latter  is  effected  by  pressing 
a  small  mirror  firmly  against  the  tube,  on  the  opposite  side,  and  fixing 
the  centre  of  the  eye  on  the  mirror  right  across  the  surface  of  the 
fluid.  When  the  eye  is  thus  placed  in  the  right  position,  the  mirror  is 
removed,  and  the  height  of  the  fluid  read  off. 

Buns  en  generally  adopts  a  different  method  from  this  last,  using  a 
telescope  placed  horizontally  at  a  distance  of  from  four  to  six  paces 
from  the  eudiometer,  and  movable  in  a  vertical  direction.     This  arrange- 


*  Zeitsohr.  f.  an*l.  Chem.  1,  281. 
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ment,  besides  greatly  facilitating  the  reading  off,  affords,  also,  in  the 
measuring  of  gases,  this  additional  great  advantage,  that,  as  the 
observer  is  placed  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  measuring  tube, 
expansion  of  the  gas  from  his  close  vicinity  to  the  tube  need  not  be 
apprehended  as  in  reading  off  with  the  aid  of  the  mirror. 

In  reading  off  over  water,  we  take  the  middle  of  the  dark  zone  formed 
by  the  liquid  that  is  drawn  up  around  the  inner  walls  of  the  tube;  in 
wading  off  over  mercury,  we  take  the  middle  between  the  highest 
point  of  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  and  the  points  at  which  the  latter  is 
In  actual  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  tube.  However,  the  results 
obtained  in  this  way  are  only  approximate- 
Absolutely  accurate  results  cannot  be  arrived  at,  in  measuring 
over  water  or  any  other  fluid  that  adheres  to  glass.  But  over  mercury 
they  may  be  arrived  at  if  the  error  of  the  meniscus  be  determined  and 
the  mercury  be  read  off  at  the  highest  point.  The  determination  of  the 
error  of  the  meniscus  is  performed  for  each  tube,  once  for  all,  in  the 
following  manner :  some  mercury  ia  poured  into  the  tube,  and  its 
height  read  off  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  convex  surface ;  a  few 
drops  of  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  are  then  poured  on  the  top  of 
the  metal ;  this  causes  the  convexity  to  disappear ;  the  height  of  the 
mercury  in  the  tube  is  now  read  off  again  and  the  difference  noted.  In 
the  process  of  calibrating,  the  tube  stands  upright,  in  that  of  measuring 
gases,  it  is  placed  upside  down;  the  difference  observed  must  ac- 
cordingly be  doubled,  and  the  sum  added  to  each  volume  of  gas 
read  off. 

The  mercury  intended  to  serve  in  the  measuring  of  gases  should  be 
pure;  it  must,  more  particularly,  be  as  free  as  possible  from  lead  and 


tin,  which  impart  to  it  the  property  of  adhering  to  glass.  Should  they 
be  present,  they  may  be  removed  by  keeping  the  mercury  in  contact  for 
a  day  with  dilute  nitric  acid  in  a  shallow  basin,  taking  care  to  stir 
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frequently.     Prom  dust,   Ac,  mercury   may  be   freed  by  filtration 
through  a  cloth. 

Bunsen's  pneumatic  trough  (fig.  5)  will  be  found  convenient.  A 
is  a  piece  of  pear- wood  310— -350  mm.  long,  80 — 86  mm.  broad ;  the 
chiselled  cavity  of  the  same  is  240 — 250  mm.  long,  50  mm.  broad  and 
50  mm.  deep.  The  bottom  of  the  cavity  is  round,  except  at  one  end, 
where  there  is  a  flat  surface  32  mm.  broad  and  50  mm.  long.  On  this 
a  plate  of  vulcanized  caoutchouc  3  mm.  thick  is  cemented.  To  A  the 
two  end  pieces  BB  are  closely  joined;  they  are  19  mm.  thick, 
100 — 110  mm.  broad,  and  150 — 155  mm.  high ;  they  form  supports 
for  Ay  and  also  serve  as  ends  to  a  further  trough,  whose  sides  CC 
consist  of  strong  glass,  and  fit  in  grooves  in  A  and  BB.  These  plates 
of  glass  are  310 — 320  mm.  long  and  55  mm.  high.  They  are  not 
quite  parallel ;  the  lower  edges  being  67 — 70  mm.  distant  from  one 
another,  the  upper  85  mm.  The  trough  stands  on  the  board  BD,  to 
which  it  is  fastened  by  the  strips  of  wood  e  e.  A  vertical  pillar,  F, 
screwed  into  B,  carries  the  inclined  channel  G,  which  is  lined  with 
felt,  and  serves  to  support  the  measuring  tubes  during  the  passing  of 

gases,  See;  h  is  around,  slanting  cut  in  B9  serving 
to  receive  the  tube ;  t  is  an  incision  in  which  the 
lower  end  of  the  measuring  tube  rests,  so  that  it 
cannot  fall  into  the  lower  part  of  the  trough. 
For  use  the  trough  is  filled  up  to  an  inch  of  the 
top  of  the  glass  plates,  with  mercurv ;  30 — 35  lb. 
are  necessary.  The  wooden  part  of  the  inside  of 
the  trough  is  rubbed,  first  moist  and  then  dry, 
with  mercury  and  solution  of  chloride  of  mer- 
cury, in  order  that  the  metal  may  adhere  to  it. 
To  transfer  gases  which  have  been  collected  in 
large  bottles,  a  similar  but  larger  trough  is  em- 
ployed. 

Last,  to  determine  accurately  the  volume  of  a 
gas  collected  over  mercury,  it  is,  before  all  things, 
necessary  that  the  tube  be  first  filled  completely 
with  mercury,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  air  bubbles, 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  gas.  To  this 
end,  the  tube,  having  been  rinsed  with  water,  is 
cleaned  and  dried  with  filter  paper,  with  the  help 
of  a  wooden  rod  (fig.  6),  whose  upper  end  is  pro- 
vided with  10  to  20  little  spikes.  No  filaments 
must  be  left  behind.  The  filling  with  mercury  is 
effected  with  the  aid  of  the  funnel,  üg.  7.  This 
should  be  kept  filled  with  the  metal,  and  its  tube, 
which  is  provided  with  a  narrow  exit,  should  reach 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tube  to  be  filled.  The  metal 
thus  flowing  in  from  below  presents  a  mirror-like 
surface  on  the  sides  of  the  glass.  If  the  operator 
has  not  such  a  funnel  at  his  disposal,  he  may  fuse 
I  a  small  funnel  to  a  glass  tube  drawn  out  at  the 
Fig.  6.        Fig.  7.    !°wer  end. 
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§  14. 

2.  Influence  of  temperature. — There  are  two  ways  of  determining  the 
temperature  of  a  gas  when  measuring  it.  1.  The  temperature  of  the 
gas  is  made  to  agree  with  that  of  the  confining  fluid,  or,  in  the  case  of 
a  closed  eudiometer,  with  that  of  the  water  in  the  cylinder  provided  for 
the  purpose,  and  then  the  temperature  of  the  fluid  is  observed.  Or  2. 
A  delicate  thermometer  is  suspended  by  the  side  of  the  gas,  and  its 
indication  is  noted. 

If  the  construction  of  the  apparatus  permits  the  total  immersion  of 
the  tube  in  a  fluid,  uniformity  of  temperature  between  the  latter  and 
the  gas  is  most  readily  and  speedily  obtained  ;  but  if  this  is  not  the 
case,  the  operator  must  after  every  manipulation  wait  half  an  hour,  or 
occasionallv  a  whole  hour,  before  he  reads  off  the  mercury  in  the 
measuring  tube  and  the  thermometer. 

Proper  care  must  also  be  taken,  after  the  temperature  of  the  gas 
has  been  duly  adjusted,  to  prevent  re-expansion  during  the  reading  off ; 
all  injurious  influences  in  this  respect  must  accordingly  be  carefully 
guarded  against,  and  the  operator  should,  more  especially,  avoid  laying 
hold  of  the  tube  with  his  hand  {in  pressing  it  down,  for  instance,  into 
the  confining  fluid)  ;  making  use,  instead,  of  a  wooden  holder. 

As,  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  gas  and  the  sur- 
rounding air  to  the  same  degree  of  heat,  every  sudden  change  of 
temperature  is  prejudicial,  it  is  always  advisable  to  select  for  the  per- 
formance of  gas  analyses  a  sheltered  room  with  northern  aspect. 

§  15. 

8.  Influence  of  pressure. — If  a  gas  is  confined  by  a  fluid,  and  the 
level  of  the  latter  is  the  same  inside  the  tube  as  outside,  then  the  gas 
is  under  the  actual  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  ;  which  may  be  found 
at  once  by  inspecting  the  barometer.     But  if  the  confining  fluid  stands 
higher  inside  the  tube  than  out- 
side, the  gas  is  under  less  pres- 
sure,— if  lower,it  is  under  greater 
pressure  than  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere.    In  the  latter  case,  the 
level  may  always  be  equalized  by 
raising  the  tube  ;  in  the  former 
case  it  may  be  equalized  by  de- 
pressing the  tube,  provided  the 
trough  is  deep  enough.     When 
operating  over  water,  the  level 
inav  in  most  cases  be  readily  ad- 
justed; when  operating  over  mer-  ; 
cury,    this  is   often  impossible,  ■;■ 
more  especially  with  wide  tubes,  i 

In   the    case    illustrated    in  * 
fig.  8,  we  hare  the  gas  under  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  minus  j?|„_  g 

the  pressure  of  a  column  of  mer- 
cury equal  in  height  to  the  line  a  b.    The  pressure  may  be  determined, 
therefore,  by  measuring  the  length  of  a  b,  and  subtracting  it  from  the 
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observed  height  of  the  barometer.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  barometer 
stands  at  758  mm.,  and  the  length  of  a  b  is  =  100  mm.,  the  actual  pres- 
sure upon  the  gas  will  be  768  - 100  =  658  mm.  mercury. 

If  we  have  water,  or  some  other  fluid  (solution  of  potassa,  for  in- 
stance), over  the  mercury,  we  proceed  generally  as  if  this  were  not  the 
case  ;  i.e.,  we  either  place  the  mercury  on  a  level  inside  and  outside  the 
cylinder,  or  measure  the  difference  between  the  two  surfaces  of 
mercury.  The  pressure  of  the  column  of  water,  &c,  floating  over  the 
mercury,  is  mostly  so  trifling  that  it  may  safely  be  disregarded.  The 
more' correct  way,  of  course,  would  be  to  measure  the  height  of  the 
column  of  water,  &c,  to  reduce  this  to  mercury,  and  to  subtract  the 
result  from  the  actual  height  of  the  barometer.  But  .this  correction 
may  usually  be  omitted,  since,  as  has  already  been  stated,  absolutely 
correct  measuring  is   impossible  under  such  circumstances. 

§16. 

4.  Influence  of  moisture. — In  measuring  gases  saturated  with  aqueous 
vapor,  it  must  be  taken  into  account  that  the  vapor,  by  virtue  of  its 
tension,  exerts  a  pressure  upon  the  confining  fluid.  The  necessary . 
correction  is  simple,  since  we  know  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapor  for 
the  various  degrees  of  temperature.  But  before  this  correction  can  be 
applied,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  the  gas  should  be  actually  satu- 
rated with  the  vapor.  It  is,  therefore,  indispensable  in  measuring 
gases  to  have  the  gas  saturated  with  aqueous  vapor,  or  else  absolutely 
dry. 

The  drying  of  gases  confined  over  mercury  is  effected  by  means  of 
a  ball  of  fused  chloride  of  calcium,  stuck  on  a  platinum  wire ;  this  is 
prepared  by  inserting  the  wire,  bent  at  the  lower  end  in  form  of  a  hook, 
into  a  pistol-bullet  mould  of  about  6  mm.  inner  diameter,  and  then  fill- 
ing the  hollow  with  chloride  of  calcium  heated  just  to  the  fusing  point 
(free  from  caustic  lime).  The  neck  sticking  to  the  ball  is,  after  cooling, 
removed  with  a  knife.  When  it  is  intended  to  dry  a  gas,  this  ball  is, 
with  the  aid  of  the  wire,  pushed  through  the  mercury  into  the  gas ; 
after  having  been  left  there  for  an  hour  or  so,  the  ball  is  withdrawn, 
the  gas  being  now  perfectly  dry.  Whilst  the  ball  remains  in  contact 
with  the  gas,  the  end  of  the  wire  must  be  kept  below  the  surface  of 
the  mercury  in  the  trough,  since  otherwise  we  should  inevitably  have 
diffusion  of  the  confined  gas  and  the  outer  air. 

Where  it  can  be  done,  it  is  more  convenient  to  measure  gases  in  the 
moist  condition.  Bunsen  effects  their  saturation  with  moisture  by  in- 
troducing a  glass  rod  with  a  drop  of  water  the  size  of  a  lentil  adhering 
to  it,  into  the  empty  measuring  tube  and  casting  the  water  off  in  the 
top,  without  wetting  any  other  portion  of  the  tube.  The  quantity  of 
water  thus  introduced  is  more  than  sufficient,  at  the  common  tempera- 
ture, to  saturate  with  aqueous  vapor  the  gas  subsequently  passed  into 
the  tube.  

It  is  quite  obvious  from  the  preceding  remarks,  that  volumes  of 
gases  can  be  compared  only  if  measured  at  the  same  temperature, 
under  the  same  pressure,  and  in  the  same  hygroscopic  state.  They  are 
generally  reduced  to  0°,  '76  metre  barometer,  and  absolute  dryness. 
How  this  is  effected,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  we  deduce  the 
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weight  of  gases  from  their  volume,  will  be  found  under  the  Calculation 
of  Analyses. 

§17. 
•  b.  The  Measuring  of  Fluids. 

In  consequence  of  the  vast  development  which  volumetric  analysis 
has  of  late  acquired,  the  measuring  of  fluids  has  become  an  operation 
of  very  frequent  occurrence.  According  to  the  different  objects  in 
view,  various  kinds  of  measuring  vessels  are  employed.  The  number 
of  those  that  have  been  proposed  has  indeed  now  increased  to  such  an 
extent,  that  I  must  forbear  discussing  all  the  forms  and  arrangements 
recommended,  and  simply  confine  myself  to  the  description  of  such 
measuring  apparatus  as  I  have  found  the  most  practical  and  convenient 
in  my  own  laboratory. 

Before  entering  into  details,  I  have  to  observe  that  the  operator 
must,  in  the  case  of  every  measuring  vessel,  carefully  distinguish 
whether  it  is  graduated  for  holding  or  for  delivering.  If  you  have  made 
use  of  a  vessel  of  the  former  description  in  measuring  off  100  ex.  of  a 
fluid,  and  wish  to  transfer  the  fluid  completely  to  another  vessel,  you 
must,  after  emptying  your  measuring  vessel,  rinse  it,  and  add  the  rins- 
ings to  the  fluid  transferred ;  whereas,  if  you  have  made  use  of  a 
measuring  vessel  of  the  latter  description,  there  must  be  no  rinsing. 

a.  Measuring  vessels  graduated  for  holding. 

aa.  Measuring  vessels  which  serve  to  measure  out  one  definite  quantity  of 
Jluid. 


We  use  for  this  purpos 
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1.  Measuring  Flasks, 

Fig.  9  represents  a  measuring  flask  of  the  most  practical  and  conve- 
nient form. 

Measuring  flasks  of  various  sizes  are  sold,  holding 
respectively  200,  2Ö0,  500,  1000,  2000,  &c.  c.c.  As 
a  general  rule,  they  have  no  ground-glass  stoppers  ; 
it  is,  however,  very  desirable,  in  certain  cases,  to 
have  measuring  flasks  with  ground  stoppers.  The 
flasks  must  be  well  annealed  and  of  uniform  thick- 
ness, so  that  fluids  may  be  heated  in  them.  The  line- 
mark  should  be  placed  in  the  lower  third,  or  at  least 
the  lower  half,  of  the  neck. 

Measuring  flasks  should  always  be  carefully  tested. 
The  best  and  simplest  way  of  effecting  this  is  to  pro- 
ceed thus : — Put  the  flask,  perfectly  dry  inside  and 
outside,  on  the  one  scale  of  a  sufficiently  delicate 
balance,  together  with  a  weight  of  1000  grm.  in  the 
case  of  a  litre  flask,  500  grm.  in  the  case  of  a  half- 
litre  flask,  &c,  restore  the  equilibrium  by  placing 
the  requisite  quantity  of  shot  and  tinfoil  on  the  other 
scale,  then  remove  the  flask  and  the  weight  from  the  balance,  put  the 
flask  on  a  perfectly  level  surface,  and  pour  in  distilled  water  of  17°*5, 


Fig.  9. 
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until  the  lower  border  of  the  dark  zone  formed  by  the  top  of  the  water 
around  the  inner  walls  corresponds  with  the  line-mark.  After  having 
thoroughly  dried  the  neck  of  the  flask  above  the  mark,  replace  it  upon 
the  scale :  if  this  restores  the  perfect  equilibrium  of  the  balance,  the 
water  in  the  flask  weighs,  in  the  case  of  a  litre  measure,  exactly 
1000  grm.  If  the  scale  bearing  the  flask  sinks,  the  water  in  it  weighs 
as  much  above  1000  grm.  as  the  additional  weights  amount  to  which 
you  have  to  put  in  the  other  scale  to  restore  the  equilibrium ;  if  it  rises, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  water  weighs  as  much  less  as  the  weights 
amount  to  which  you  have  to  put  in  the  6cale  with  the  flask  to  effect 
the  same  end. 

If  the  water  in  the  litre  measure  weighs  1000  grm.,  in  the  half- 
litre  measure,  500  grm.,  &c,  the  measuring  flasks  are  correct.  Dif- 
ferences up  to  *1  grm.  in  the  litre  measure,  up  to  '07  grm.  in  the  half- 
litre  measure,  and  up  to  '05  grm.  in  the  quarter-litre  measure,  are  not 
taken  into  account,  as  one  and  the  same  measuring  flask  will  be  found 
to  offer  variation  to  the  extent  indicated,  in  repeated  consecutive 
weighings,  though  filled  each  time  exactly  up  to  the  mark  with  water 
of  the  same  temperature. 

Though  a  flask  should  turn  out  not  to  hold  the  exact  quantity  of 
water  which  it  is  stated  to  contain,  it  may  yet  possibly  agree  with  the 
other  measuring  vessels,  and  may  accordingly  still  be  perfectly  fit  for 
use  for  most  purposes.  Two  measuring  vessels  agree  among  themselves 
if  the  marked  numbers  of  c.c.  bear  the  same  proportion  to  each  other 
as  the  weights  found ;  thus,  for  instance,  supposing  your  litre  measure 
to  hold  998  grm.  water  of  17°*5  and  your  oO  c.c.  pipette  to  deliver 
49*9  grm.  water  of  the  same  temperature,  the  two  measures  agree, 
since 

1000  :  50  =  998  :  499. 

To  prepare  or  correct  a  measuring  flask,  tare  the  dry  flask,  and  then 
weigh  into  it,  by  substitution  (§  9)  1000  grm.,  or,  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  half  or  quarter  of  that  quantity  of  distilled  water  of  17°'5.  Put  the 
flask  on  a  perfectly  horizontal  support,  place  your  eye  on  an  exact  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  mark  the  lower  border  of  the  dark 
zone  by  two  little  dots  made  on  the  glass  with  a  point  dipped  into  pitch 
varnish,  or  some  other  substance  of  the  kind.  Now  pour  out  the  water, 
place  the  flask  in  a  convenient  position,  and  cut  with  a  diamond  a  fine 
distinct  line  from  one  dot  to  the  other. 

Measuring  flasks  are  occasionally  also  graduated  for  delivering; 
these,  however,  can  properly  be  used  only  in  less  accurate  measurings, 
since  the  amount  ot  water  remaining  in  the  flask  varies  not  incon- 
siderably. If  you  wish  to  graduate  a  flask  for  delivering,  or  to  test 
one  so  graduated,  pour  water  into  it,  empty  it  again,  let  it  drain  for  a 
minute,  and  then  weigh  into  it  the  exact  weight  of  distilled  water 
of  17°"5  corresponding  to  the  number  of  c.c. 

As  in  the  above  method  of  testing,  the  weighings  are  not  conducted 
at  4°,  nor  reduced  to  vacuum,  the  measuring  vessels  will  not  exactly 
conform  to  the  standard.  But  if  this  system  is  adhered  to  for  all 
vessels  used  in  measuring  fluids,  in  accordance  with  F.  Mohr's  original 
proposal,  they  will  correspond  perfectly  among  themselves,  which  is 
all  that  is  required  in  volumetric  analysis.    In  the  exceptional  case  of 


§§  19,  20.] 
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a  measuring  vessel  thus  graduated  being  used  in  gas  analysis,  the  c.c. 
may  be  corrected  by  multiplying  by  10022  (F.  Mohr*). 

bb.  Measuring  vessels  which  seme  to  measure  out  any  quantities  qfjluid 
at  will. 

19. 


2.  The  Graduated  Cylinder. 

This  instrument,  represented  in  fig. 
10,  should  be  from  2  to  3  cm.  wide,  of  a 
capacity  of  100 — 300  c.c,  and  divided 
into  single  c.c.  It  must  be  ground  at 
the  top,  that  it  may  be  closely  covered 
with  a  ground-glass  plate.  The  measur- 
ing with  such  cylinders  is  not  quite  so 
accurate  as  with  measuring  flasks,  as  in 
the  latter  the  volume  is  read  off  in  a  nar- 
rower part.  The  accuracy  of  measuring 
cylinders  may  be  tested  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  case  of  measuring  flasks — viz., 
by  weighing  into  them  water  of  17°' 5 ; 
or,  also,  very  well,  by  letting  definite 
quantities  of  fluid  flow  into  the  cylinder 
from  a  correct  pipette  or  burette,  and  ob- 
serving whether  or  not  they  are  correctly 
indicated  by  the  scale  of  the  cylinder. 

ß.  Measuring  vessels  graduated 

FOR    DELIVERING. 

aa.  Measuring  vessels  which  serve  to  mea- 
sure out  one  definite  quantity  of  fluid. 

§  20. 
3.   The  Graduated  Pipette. 

This  instrument  serves  to  take  out  a  definite  volume  of  a  fluid  jrom 
one  vessel,  and  to  transfer  it  to  another ;  it  must  accordingly  be  of  a 
suitable  shape  to  admit  of  its  being  freely  inserted  into  flasks  and  bottles. 

We  use  pipettes  of  1,  ö,  10,  20,  50,  100, 150  and  200  c.c.  capacity. 
The  proper  shape  for  pipettes  up  to  20  c.c.  capacity  is  represented  in 
fig.  11 ;  fig.  12  shows  the  most  practical  form  for  larger  ones.  To  fill 
a  pipette  suction  is  applied  to  the  upper  aperture,  either  directly  with 
the  lips  or  through  a  caoutchouc-tube,  until  the  fluid  stands  above  the 
mark ;  the  upper  orifice  (which  is  somewhat  narrowed  and  ground)  is 
then  closed  with  the  first  finger  of  the  right  hand  (the  point  of  which 
should  be  a  little  moist) ;  the  outside  is  then  wiped  dry,  if  required, 
and,  the  pipette  being  held  in  a  perfectly  vertical  direction,  the  fluid  is 
allowed  to  drop  out,  by  lifting  the  finger  a  little,  till  it  has  fallen  to  the 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  7,  287. 


Fig.  10. 
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required  level ;  the  loose  drop  is  carefully  wiped  off,  and  the  contents 
of  the  pipette  are  then  finally  transferred  to  the  other  vessel.     In  this 
process  it  is  found  that  the  fluid  does  not  run  out  completely,  but  that 
a  small  portion  of  it  remains  adhering  to  the  glass  in  the  point  of  the 
pipette ;  after  a  time,  as  this  becomes  in- 
creased by  other  minute  particles  of  fluid 
trickling  down  from  the  upper  part  of 
the   tube,  a  drop  gathers   at  the  lower 
orifice,  which  may  be  allowed  to  fall  off 
from  its  own  weight,  or  may  be  made  to 
CC  drop  off  by  a  slight  shake.     If,  after  this, 
)40  the  point  of  the  pipette  be  laid  against  a 

moist  portion  of  the  inner  side  of  the 
vessel,  another  minute  portion  of  fluid 
will  trickle  out,  and,  lastly,  another  tri- 
fling droplet  or  so  may  oe  got  out  by 
blowing  into  the  pipette.  Now,  sup- 
posing the  operator  follows  no  fixed  rule 
in  this  respect,  letting  the  fluid,  for  in- 
stance, in  one  operation  simply  run  out, 
whilst  in  another  operation  he  lets  it 
drain  afterwards,  and  in  a  third  blows 
out  the  last  particles  of  it  from  the  pipette, 
it  is  evident  that  the  respective  quanti- 
ties of  fluid  delivered  in  the  several  ope- 
rations cannot  be  quite  equal.  I  prefer, 
in  all  cases  the  second  method — viz.,  to 
lay  the  point  of  the  pipette,  whilst  drain- 
ing, finally  against  a  moiat  portion  of  the 
side  of  the  vessel,  which  I  have  always 
found  to  give  the  most  accurately  cor- 
responding measurements. 

The  correctness  of  a  pipette  is  tested 
by  filling  it  up  to  the  mark  with  distilled 
water  of  17°-5,  letting  the  water  run  out, 
in  the  manner  just  stated,  into  a  tared 
vessel,  and  weighing;  the  pipette  may 
he  pronounced  correct  if  100  c, c.  of  water 
Figrll.    Fi$.  12.      Pig.  IB.       of  l?"-5  weigh  100  gnn. 

Testing  in  like  manner  the  accuracy 
of  the  measurements  made  with  a  simple  band  pipette,  we  find  that 
one  and  the  same  pipette  will  in  repeated  consecutive  weighings  of  the 
contents,  though  filled  and  emptied  each  time  with  the  minutest  care, 
show  differences  up  to  -01  grm.  for  10  c.c.  capacity,  up  to  -04  grm.  for 
50  c.c.  capacity. 

The  accuracy  of  the  measurements  made  with  a  pipette  may  be 
heightened  by  giving  the  instrument  the  form  and  construction  shown 
in  fig.  13,  and  fixing  it  to  a  holder.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  drawing 
that  these  pipettes  are  emptied  only  to  a  certain  mark  in  the  lower 
tube,  and  that  they  are  provided  with  a  clip,  a  contrivance  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  describe  in  detail  when  on  the  subject  of  burettes. 
This  reduces  the  differences  of  measurements  with  one  and  the  same  60 
c.c.  pipette  to  '005  grm. 
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Pipettes  are  used  more  especially  in  cases  where  it  is  intended  to 
estimate  different  constituents  of  a  substance  in  separate  portions  of  the 
same  :  for  instance,  10  grm.  of  the  substance  are  dissolved  in  a  250  c.c. 
flask,  the  solution  is  diluted  up  to  the  mark,  shaken,  and  2,  3,  or  4 
several  portions  are  then  taken  out  with  a  50  c.c.  pipette.  Each 
portion  consists  of  £  of  the  whole,  and  accordingly  contains  2  grm.  of 
the  substance.  Of  course  the  pipette  and  the  flask  must  be  in  perfect 
harmony.  Whether  they  are  may  be  ascertained  by,  for  instance, 
emptying  the  50  c.c.  pipette  5  times  into  the  250  c.c.  flask,  and 
observing  if  the  lower  edge  of  the  dark  zone  of  fluid  coincides  with  the 
mark.  If  it  does  not,  you  may  make  a  fresh  mark,  which,  no  matter 
whether  it  is  really  correct  or  not,  will  bring  the  two  instruments  in 
question  into  conformity  with  each  other. 

Cylindrical  pipettes,  graduated  throughout  their  entire  length,  may 
be  used  also  to  measure  out  any  given  Quantities  of  liquid  ;  however, 
these  instruments  can  properly  be  employed  only  in  processes  where 
minute  accuracy  is  not  indispensable,  as  the  limits  of  error  in  reading 
off  the  divisions  are  not  inconsiderable.  For  small  quantities  of  liquid 
this  inaccuracy  may  be  avoided,  by  making  the  pipettes  from  tubing  of 
small  and  uniform  bore,  and  narrowed  at  both  ends.  (F.  Mohr's 
measuring  pipettes.) 

When  a  fluid  runs  out  of  a  pipette,  drops  sometimes  remain  here 
and  there  adhering  to  the  tube  ;  this  arises  from  a  film  of  fat ;  it  may 
be  removed  by  keeping"  the  instrument  some  time  filled  with  amix- 
ture  of  concentrated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassa  and  sulphuric 
acid,  or  with  potassa. 

bb.  Measuring  vessels  which  serve  to  measure  out  quantities  of  ßuid  at 
wilL 

4.  Burettes. 

Of  the  various  forms  and  dispositions  of  this  instrument,  the  follow- 
ing appear  to  me  the  most  convenient  :* — 

§  21. 

I.  Mohr's  Burette. 

This  excellent  measuring  apparatus  is  represented  in  fig.  14.  It 
consists  of  a  cylindrical  tube,  narrower  at  the  lower  end  for  about  an 
inch,  with  a  slight  widening,  however,  at  the  extreme  point,  in  order 
that  the  caoutchouc  connector  may  take  a  firmer  hold.  I  only  use 
burettes  of  two  sizes,  viz.,  of  30  c.c,  divicted  into  Tlv  c.c. ;  and  of  60 
c.c,  divided  into  £  c.c.  The  former  I  employ  principally  in  scientific, 
the  latter  chiefly  in  technical  investigations.  The  usual  length  of  my 
30  c.c.  burette  is  about  50  cm. ;  the  graduated  portion  occupies  about 
43  cm.  The  bore  of  the  tube  is  accordingly  about  10  mm. ;  the  upper 
orifice  is,  for  the  convenience  of  filling,  widened  in  form  of  a  funnel, 
to  20  mm.  -7  the  width  of  the  lower  orifice  is  5  mm.    For  very  delicate 

*  For  other  forms  of  the  burette,  see  F.  Mohr,  Lehrbuch  der  Titrirtnethode,  3  ed. 
§  2  ;  G.  C.  Wittstkin,  Vierteljahresschr.  f.  prakt.  Pharm.  16,  567,  and  Zeitschr.  f. 
aoaL  Chem.  7,  84  ;  A.  Gawalovbky,  Zeitschr.  f.  Chem.  [N.  F.]  6,  129,  and  Zeitschr. 
f.  anal.  Chem.  9,  869  ;  Gohdolo,  Rev.  hebdom.  de  chim.  Nov.  1869,  and  Zeitschr.  f. 
anal.  Chem.  9,  370. 
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processes,  the  length  of  the  graduated  portion  may  be  extended  to  50 

or  52  cm.,  leaving  thus  intervals  of  nearly  2  mm.  between  the  small 
divisional  lines.  In 
my  50  c.c.  burettes 
the  graduated  portion 
of  the  tube  is  gene- 
rally 40  cm.  long. 

To  make  the  instru- 
ment ready  for  use, 
the  narrowed  lower 
end  of  the  tube  is 
warmed  a  little,  and 
greased  with  tallow; 
a  caoutchouc  tube, 
about  30  mm.  long, 
and  3  mm.  bore,  is 
then  drawn  over  it ; 
into  the  other  end  of 
this  is  inserted  a  tube 
of  thick  glass,  about 
40  mm.  long,  and 
drawn  out  to  a  tole- 
rably fine  point;  it  is 
advisable  to  slightly 
widen  the  upper  end 
of  this  tube  also,  and 
to  cover  it  with  a  thin 
coat  of  tallow ;  and 
also  to  tie  linen-thread 
round  both  ends  of  the 
connector,  to  insure 
perfect  tightness. 

The  space  between 
the  lower  orifice  of  the 
burette  and  the  upper 
orifice  of  the  small  de- 
livery tube  should  be 
Fig.  14.  about    15  mm.      The 

india-rubber   tube    is 

now  pressed  together  between   the  ends  of  the    tubes   by  the  clip. 

The  latter  is  usually  made  of  brass  wire;   the  form  represented  in 


s  given  by  Mohr! 


A  good  clip  must  pinch  so 
tight  that  not  a  particle  of 
fluid  can  make  its  way  through 
the  connector  when  com- 
pressed by  it;  it  must  be  so 
constructed  that  the  analvst 
may  work  it  with  perfect  faci- 
lity and  exactness,  so  as  to  re- 
gulate the  outflow  of  the  liquid 
with  accuracy. 
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Mokh*  has  devised  also  very  practical  clips  of  glass  (or  horn)  and 
caoutchouc,  which  I  can  highly  recommend. 

Figs.  16  and  17  show  the  construction  of  these  clips ;  they  are  so 
simple  that  anybody  may  easily  make  them  according  to  Mohk's  in- 
structions, which  I  will  give  here  in  his  own  words: — 

"  Bend  two  pieces  of  flat  thermometer  tubing  from  80  to  90  mm. 
long,  in  a  very  obtuse  angle,  place  between  them,  in  the  middle,  a 
piece  of  cork,  about  1}  or  2  mm.  thick,  and  put  a  caoutchouc  ring,  cut 
off  from  a  somewhat  wide  india-rubber  tube,  over  the  part  enclosing 


Fig.  17.  Fig.  18. 

the  cork.  Put  the  caoutchouc  tube  of  the  burette  between  the  two 
glass  tubes,  press  the  points  together,  and  push  another  india-rubber 
ring  over  the  tubes.  These  two  rings  serve  to  keep  the  elastic  tube  of 
the  burette  tightly  compressed.  By  pressing  on  the  divergent  ends  of 
the  p-lass  rods,  the  elastic  bands  are  stretched  asunder,  and  the  liquid 
drops  through  the  delivery  tube ;  when  the  pressure  on  the  ends  of  the 
tube  ceases,  the  elastic  bands,  recovering  their  original  tightness,  close 
the  connector  again." 

For  supporting  Mohr's  burettes,  I  use  the  holder  represented  in 

*  Mohh's  Lehrbuch  der  Titiinnethoda 
QUANT.    VOL.    I.  D 
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fig.  14;  this  instrument,  whilst  securely  supporting  the  tube,  permits 
its  being  moved  up  and  down  with  perfect  freedom,  and  also  its  being 
taken  out,  without  interfering  with  the  clip.  The  position  of  the  burette 
must  be  strictly  perpendicular,  to  insure  which,  care  must  be  taken  to 
biive  the  grooves  of  the  cork  lining,  which  are  intended  to  receive  the 
tube,  perfectly  vertical,  with  the  lower  board  of  the  stand  in  a  hori- 
zontal position.  I  now  have  the  arm  bearing  the  tubes  made  movable 
round  the  upright,  bo  that  first  one  burette  and  then  the  other  may  be 
used  with  ease.  A  screw  (which  is  wanting  in  the  figure)  serves  to  fix 
the  arm  if  required.  A  similar  holder,  with  a  brass  clamp,  is  repre- 
sented in  fig.  18. 

To  charge  the  burette  for  a  volumetrical  operation,  fill  it  a  little 
above  the  zero,  then  fully  open  the  clip  for  a  moment  so  that  the  fluid 
may  completely  fill  the  point,  no  air  bubble  remaining.  If  an  air  bubble 
still  remains,  bend  the  point  upwards  and  open  the  clip  agnin.  The 
bubble  may  be  entirely  prevented  by  filling  the  lower  part  of  the  burette 
by  suction.  The  burette  having,  it  required,  been  adjusted  in  the  ver- 
tical position,  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  drop  out  to  zero.  The  instru- 
ment is  now  ready  for  use.    When  as  much  liquid  has  flowed  out  as  is 


Fig.  18.  Fig.  2a  Fig.  21. 

required  to  attain  the  desired  object,  the  analyst,  before  proceeding  to 
read  off  the  volume  used,  must  wait  a  few  minutes,  to  give  the  fluid 
adhering  to  the  sides  time  to  run  down.  If  the  last  rule  is  neglected, 
the  results  canuot  be  expected  to  agree  when,  for  instance,  in  one  ex- 
periment the  fluid  is  run  off  from  the  burette  in  small  quantities  at  a 
time,  and  in  another  experiment  the  bulk  of  the  fluid  required  is  run 
off  at  once,  the  lust  drops  only  being  added  gradually. 

The  way  in  which  the  reading  tiff'  is  effected,  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  ;  the  first  requisite  is  to  bring  the  eye  to  a  level  with  the 
top  of  the  fluid.  We  must  consequently  settle  the  question — What  is 
to  be  considered  the  top  ? 

If  you  hold  a  burette,  partly  filled  with  water,  between  the  eye  and 
a  strongly  illumined  wall,  the  surface  of  the  fluid  presents  the  ap- 
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pearance  shown  in  fig.  19  ;  if  you  bold  close  behind  the  tube  a  sheet 
of  white  paper,  with  a  strong  light  tailing  on  it  the  surface  of  the  fluid 
presents  the  appearance  shown  in  fig.  20.  In  both  cases,  you  have  to 
read  off  at  the  lower  border  of  the  dark  zone,  this  being  the  most 
distinctly  marked  line.  F.  Mohr  recommends  the  following  device  for 
reading  off  : — Paste  on  a  sheet  of  perfectly  white  thick  paper  a  broad 
strip  oil  black  paper,  and,  when  reading  off,  hold  this  close  behind  the 
burette,  with  the  edge  of  the  black  paper  2  or  3  mm.  below  the  lower 
border  of  the  dark  zone,  as  shown  in  fig.  21  ;  read  off  at  the  lower 
border  of  the  dark  zone.  Care  must  be  taken  to  hold  the  paper  in- 
variably in  the  same  position,  since,  if  it  be  held  lower  down,  the  lower 
border  of  the  black  zone  will  move  higher  up.  I  do  not  myself  read 
off  in  this  manner,  but  I  prefer  to  read  off  in  a  light  which  causes  the 
appearance  represented  in  fig.  19. 

By  the  use  of  Erdmann's  float*  all  uncer- 
tainties in  reading  off  may  be  avoided.  Fig.  22 
represents  a  burette  thus  provided.  In  this  case 
we  always  read  off  the  degree  of  the  burette  which 
coincides  with  the  circle  on  the  middle  of  the  float 
The  float  must  be  so  fitted  to  the  width  of  the  bu- 
rette that  when  placed  in  the  filled  burette,  it  will, 
on  allowing  the  fluid  to  run  out  gradually,  sink 
down  with  the  same  without  wavering,  and  when  it 
has  been  pressed  down  into  the  fluid  of  the  closed 
burette,  it  will  slowly  rise  again.  The  weight  of  the 
float  must,  if  necessary,  be  so  regulated  by  mercury 
that  when  placed  in  the  filled  tube  it  may  cut  the 
fluid  with  its  top  uniformly  all  round.  A  further 
important  condition  of  the  float  is  that  its  axis  should 
coincide  as  nearly  as  possible  with  that  of  the  burette, 
so  tbat  the  divisions  on  the  burette  may  be  parallel 
with  the  circular  line  on  the  float. 

The  correctness  of  the  graduation  of  a  burette  is 
tested  in  the  most  simple  way,  as  follows  :  fill  the 
instrument  with  water  of  17°'6,  then  run  10  c.c.  into  a 
weighed  flask,  and  weigh  ;  then  run  another  10  c.c. 
out,  and  weigh  again,  and  repeat  the  operation  until 
the  contents  of  the  burette  are  exhausted.  If  the 
instrument  is  correctly  graduated,  every  10  c.c.  of 
water  of  17°-5  must  weigh  10  grm.  Differences  up 
to  '01  grm.  may  be  disregarded,  since  even  with  the  Fig.  TL 

greatest  care  bestowed  on  the  process  of  reading  off, 
deviations  to  that  extent  will  occur  in  repeated  measurements  of  the 
uppermost  10  c.c.  of  one  and  the  same  burette.     With  the  float- 
burettes  the  weighings  agree  much  more  accurately,  and  the  dif- 
ferences for  10  c.c.  do  not  exceed  -002  grm. 

Mohr's  burette  is  unquestionably  the  best  and  most  convenient, 
and  ought  to  be  employed  in  the  measurement  of  all  liquids  which  are 
not  injuriously  affected  by  contact  with  caoutchouc.  Of  the  standard 
solutions  used  at  present  in  volumetric  analysts,  that  ofpermanganate 
of  potasea  alone  cannot  benr  contact  with  caoutchouc.  For  calibrating 
Mohr's  burettes  Scheibler  gives  excellent  directions.! 

•  Jouml  f.  pnkt.  Chem.  71,  IM.  +  lb.  76,  177. 
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II.  Gay-Lwsuc's  Burettt. 

Fig.  23  represents  this  instrument  in,  as  I  believe,  its  most  practical 
form. 

I  make  use  of  two  sizes,  one  of  50  c.c.,  divided  into 
1  c.c,  the  other  of  80  C.c.  divided  into  A  c.c.  The  former 
is  about  83  cm.  long;  the  graduated,  portion  occupies 
about  25  cm.;  the  oore  of  the  wide  tube  is  15  mm.; 
that  of  the  narrow  tube  4  mm.,  which  in  the  upper  bent 
end  gradually  decreases  to  t!  mm.  The  graduated  portion 
of  the  smaller  burette  is  about  28  cm.  long,  and  has  ac- 
cordingly a  bore  of  about  11  mm. 

When  operating  with  a  burette  of  this  construction, 
I  hold  the  instrument  with  the  left  hand,  letting  the 
bottom  lean  a  little  against  the  chest.  By  holding  the 
instrument  in  this  way,  and  occasionally  pointing  the 
>  spout  sideways,  the  operator  will  be  enabled  to  regulate 
the  outflow  of  liquid  at  will.  As  a  general  rule,  I  never 
let  the  liquid  run  back  in  the  narrow  tube,  in  the  course 
of  an  experiment,  since  the  air  bubble  enclosed  between 
the  fluid  in  the  burette  and  the  drop  adhering  to  the 
mouth  of  the  spout,  makes  it  generally  a  task  of  some 
difficulty  to  renew  the  outflow  ol  the  liquid. 

The  stand  which  I  use  to  rest  my  burettes  in,  consists 
of  a  disk  of  solid  wood,  from  5  to  6  cm.  high,  and  from  10  to 
12  cm.  in  diameter,  with  a  hole  made  with  the  auger  and 
chisel,  of  proper  size  to  receive  the  bottom  of  the  burette. 
This  arrangement  seems    to   me    more  convenient   than 
the  method  of  cementing  the  burette  in  a  wooden  foot. 
To  overcome  the  difficulty  of  renewing  the  outflow 
Fig.  28.       of  the  liquid,  which  is  always  experienced  when,  during 
the  temporary  cessation  of  the  process,  air  has  been  en- 
closed between  the  liquid  in  the  burette  and  the  drop  adhering  to 
the  mouth  of  the  spout,  Mohb  suggests  the  use  of  a  perforated  cork, 
bearing  a  short  glass  tube  bent  at  a  right  angle.    Tbe  cork  being 
inserted  into  the  mouth  of  the  wide  tube,  a  piece  of  caoutchouc  ia 
drawn  over  the  short  glass  tube ;  by  blowing  into  this  with  greater 
or  less  force,  the  outflow  of  the  liquid  from  the  spout  of  the  slightly 
slanting  burette  may  be  regulated  at  pleasure.     Instead  of  blowing 
with  the  mouth  a  caoutchouc  balloon  may  be  used.    This  contains  a 
small  round  opening  by  which  air  enters,  and  which  is  closed  by  the 
finger  during  compression.  (Hehv^-Mangon.*) 

The  reading  off  of  the  height  of  the  liquid  is  effected  in  the  same 
way  as  explained  in  §  21.  I  prefer,  however,  placing  the  burette  firmly 
against  a  perpendicular  partition,  either  a  strongly  illumined  door,  or 
the  pane  of  a  window,  to  insure  the  vertical  position  of  the  instru- 
ment. Itis  only  when  operating  with  rather  concentrated,  and  accord- 
ingly opaque  solutions  of  permanganate  of  potassa,  that  the  method  of 
reading  off  requires  modification;  in  that  case,  the  upper  border  of  the 

*  Kep.  chem.  appliqutfe,  1,  68. 
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liquid  is  noted ;  and  the  best  way  is  to  place  the  burette  against  a 
white  background,  and  read  off  by  reflected  light. 

The  correctness  of  the  graduation  of  Gay-Lusbac'b  burettes  is 
tested  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  Mohb's  burettes. 

§  23. 

III.  Coaler's  Burette. 

In  this  instrument,  which  is  represented  in 
fig.  24,  the  narrow  tube  is  placed  inside  the  wide 
tube  instead  of  outside,  as  in  Gay-Lussac's  bu- 
rette. The  part  of  the  inner  tube  projecting;  beyond 
the  wide  tube  is  thick  in  the  glass  ;  whilst  the  part 
inside,  which  is  of  the  same  bore,  is  made  of  very 
thin  glass. 

This  is  a  very  convenient  instrument,  and  lees 
liable  to  fracture  than  Gay-Lussac'b  burette.  I 
am  very  fond  of  working  with  it. 

For  the  method  of  reading  off  and  testing 
the  correctness  of  the  instrument  I  refer  to  %%  21 
and  22. 

II.  Preparation  of  Substances  for  thb 
Processes  op  Quantitative  Analysis. 

$24. 
1.  The  Selection  of  the  Sample. 

Before  the  analyst  proceeds  to  make  the  quan- 
titative analysis  of  a  body,  he  cannot  too  carefully 
consider  whether  the  desired  result  is  fully  attained 
if  he  simply  knows  the  respective  quantity  of  every 
individual  constituent  of  that  body.  This  primary 
point  is  but  too  frequently  disregarded,  and  thus 
false  impressions  are  made,  even  by  the  most 
careful  analysis.  This  remark  applies  both  to 
scientific  and  to  technical  investigations. 

Therefore,  if  you  have  to  determine  the  con- 
stitution of  a  mineral,  take  the  greatest  possible  Fig.  24. 
care  to  remove  in  the  first  place  every  particle  of 
'-»ngue,  and  disseminated  impurities ;    remove  any  adherent  matter 
>y  wiping  or  washing,  then  wrap  the  substance  up  in  a  sheet  of  thick 
paper,  and  crush  it  to  pieces  on  a  steel  anvil;   and  pick  out  with 
a  pair  of  small   pincers  the  cleanest  pieces.     Crystalline  substances, 
prepared  artificially,  ought  to  be  purified  by  recrystallizatiou  j  preci- 
pitates by  thorough  washing,  &c.     In  technical  investigations — when 
called  upon,  for  instance,  to  determine  the  amount  of  peroxide  present  in 
a  manganese  ore,  or  the  amount  of  iron  present  in  an  iron  ore — the  first 
point  tor  consideration  ought  to  be  whether  the  samples  correspond  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  average  quality  of  the  ore.     What  would  it 
serve,  indeed,  to  tbe  purchaser  of  a  manganese  mine  to  know  the  amount 
of  peroxide  present  in  a  select,  possibly  particularly  rich,  sample  1 


r; 
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These  few  observations  will  suffice  to  show  that  no  universally 
applicable  and  valid  rules  to  guide  the  analyst  in  the  selection  of  the 
sample  can  be  laid  down ;  he  must  in  every  individual  case,  on  the  one 
hand,  examine  the  substance  carefully,  and  more  particularly  also 
under  the  microscope,  or  through  a  lens ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  keep 
clearly  in  view  the  object  of  the  investigation,  and  then  take  his 
measures  accordingly. 

$25. 

2.  Mechanical  Division. 

In  order  to  prepare  a  substance  for  analysis,  i.e.,  to  render  it  ac- 
cessible to  the  action  of  solvents  or  fluxes,  it  is  generally  indispensable, 
in  the  first  place,  to  divide  it  into  minute  parts,  since  this  will  create 
abundant  points  of  contact  for  the  solvent,  and  will  counteract,  and,  as 
far  as  practicable,  remove  the  adverse  influence  of  the  power  of  cohe- 
sion, thus  fulfilling  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  effect  a  complete  and 
speedy  solution. 

The  means  employed  to  attain  this  object  vary  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  different  bodies  we  have  to  operate  upon.  In  many  cases, 
simple  pounding  or  triturating  is  sufficient ;  in  other  cases  it  is  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  powder  to  the  very  highest  degree  of  fineness,  by 
sifting  or  elutriation. 

The  operation  of  powdering  is  conducted  in  mortars;  the  first  and 
most  indispensable  condition  is,  that  the  material  of  the  mortar  be  con- 
siderably harder  than  the  substance  to  be  pulverized,  so  as  to  prevent, 
as  far  as  practicable,  the  latter  from  being  contaminated  with  any  par- 
ticles of  the  former.    Thus,  for  salts  and  other  substances  possessing  no 
very  considerable  degree  of  hardness,  porcelain  mortars  may  be  used, 
whilst  harder  substances  (including  most  minerals)  require  mortars  of 
agate,  chalcedony,  or  flint.     In  such  cases,  the  larger  pieces  are  first 
reduced    to   a   coarse    powder;    this    is  best   effected    by   wrapping 
them  up  in   several  sheets  of  writing- 
paper,  and  striking  them  with  a  hammer 
upon  a  steel  or  iron  plate;    the  coarse 
powder  thus  obtained  is  then  pulverized, 
in  small  portions  at  a  time,  in  an  agate 
mortar,  until  it  is  reduced  to  the  state  of 
an  impalpable  powder. 

If  we  have  but  a  small  portion  of  a 
mineral  powder  to  operate  upon,  and 
indeed  in  all  cases  where  we  are  desirous 
of  avoiding  loss,  it  is  advisable  to  use  a 
steel  mortar  (fig,  26)  for  the  prepara- 
tory rtduction  of  the  mineral  to  coarse 
powder,  a  b  and  e  d  represent  the  two 
i  component  parts  of  the  mortar;  these 
may  he  readily  taken  asunder.  The  sub- 
stance to  be  crushed  (having,  if  prac- 
F»  2S.  ticable,    first    been    broken    into    small 

pieces),  is  placed  in  the  cylindrical  cham- 
ber ef;  the  steel  cylinder,  which  fits  somewhat  loosely  into  the  cham- 
ber, serves  as  pestle.     The  mortar  is  placed  upon  a  solid  support,  and 
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perpendicular  blows  are  repeatedly  struck  upon  the  pestle  with  a 
hammer  until  the  object  in  view  is  attained. 

Minerals  which  are  very  difficult  to  pulverize  should  be  strongly 
ignited,  and  then  suddenly  plunged  into  cold  water,  and  subsequently 
again  ignited.  This  process  is  of  course  applicable  only  to  minerals 
which  lose  no  essential  constituent  on  ignition,  and  are  perfectly  in- 
soluble in  water. 

In  the  purchase  of  agate  mortars,  especial  care  ought  to  be  taken 
that  they  have  no  palpable  cracks  or  indentations  ;  very  slight  cracks, 
however,  that  cannot  be  felt,  do  not  render  the  mortar  useless,  although 
they  impair  its  durability. 

Minerals  insoluble  in  acids,  and  which  consequently  require  fusing, 
must  especially  be  finely  divided,  otherwise  we  cannot  calculate  upon 
complete  decomposition.  This  object  may  be  attained  either  by  patiently 
triturating  small  portions  in  an  agate  mortar,  or  by  levigating,  elutri- 
ating, or  sifting ;  levigating,  or  elutriating,  however,  can  be  resorted 
to  only  in  the  case  of  substances  which  are  not  attacked  by  water. 
Analysts  must  in  future  be  more  cautious  on  this  point,  since  it  has  been 
discovered  that  many  substances  which  are  usually  held  to  be  insoluble 
in  water  are,  in  a  state  of  minute  division,  strongly  affected  by  that 
solvent ;  thus,  for  instance,  water,  acting  upon  finely  pulverized  glass, 
is  found  to  rapidly  dissolve  from  2  to  3  per  cent,  even  in  the  cold 
(Pelouze).*  Thus,  again,  finely  divided  felspar,  granite,  trachyte 
and  porphyry  give  up  to  water  both  alkali  and  silica  (H.  LuDWio).f 

Levigation  is  effected  as  follows.  Add  a  little  water  to  the  pounded 
mineral  in  the  mortar,  and  triturate  the  paste  until  all  crepitation 
ceases,  or,  which  is  a  more  expeditious  process,  transfer  the  mineral 
paste  from  the  mortar  to  an  agate  or  flint  slab,  and  triturate  it  thereon 
with  a  muller.  Rinse  the  paste  off,  with  the  washing  bottle,  into  a 
smooth  hemispherical  porcelain  basin,  evaporate  the  water  on  the  water 
bath,  and  mix  the  residue  most  carefully  with  the  pestle.  (The  paste 
may  be  dried  also  in  the  agate  mortar,  but  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  since 
otherwise  the  mortar  might  crack.) 

To  perform  the  process  of  elut nation y  the  pasty  mass,  having  first 
been  very  finely  triturated  with  water,  is  washed  off  into  a  beaker, 
and  stirred  with  distilled  water ;  the  mixture  is  then  allowed  to  stand 
a  minute  or  so,  after  which  the  supernatant  turbid  fluid  is  poured  off 
into  another  beaker.  The  sediment,  which  contains  the  coarser  parts, 
is  then  again  levigated,  &c,  and  the  operation  repeated  until  the  whole 
quantity  is  elutriated.  The  turbid  fluid  is  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  until 
the  suspended  powder  has  subsided,  which  generally  takes  many  hours. 
The  water  is  then  finally  decanted,  and  the  powder  dried  in  the  beaker. 

The  process  of  sifting  is  conducted  as  follows :  a  piece  of  fine, 
well-washed,  and  thoroughly  dry  linen  is  placed  over  the  mouth  of  a 
bottle  about  10  cm.  high,  and  pressed  down  a  little  into  the  mouth,  so 
as  to  form  a  kind  of  bag ;  a  portion  of  the  finely  triturated  substance 
is  put  into  the  bag,  and  a  piece  of  soft  leather  stretched  tightly  over 
the  top  by  way  of  cover.  By  drumming  with  the  finder  on  the  leather 
cover,  a  shaking  motion  is  imparted  to  the  bag,  which  makes  the  finer 
particles  of  the  powder  gradually  pass  through  the  linen.  The  portion 
remaining  in  the  bag  is  again  triturated  in  an  agate  mortar,  and,  toge- 

•  Compt  Bend.  43,  117-128.  +  Archiv  der  Pharm.  91,  147. 
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ther  with  a  fresh  portion  of  the  powder,  sifted  again ;  and  the  same 
process  is  continued  until  the  entire  mass  has  passed  through  the  bag 
into  the  glass. 

When  operating  on  substances  consisting  of  different  compounds  it 
would  be  a  grave  error  to  use  for  analysis  the  powder  resulting  from 
the  first  process  of  elutriation  or  sifting,  since  this  will  contain  an  un- 
due proportion  of  the  more  readily  pulverizable  constituents.  Great 
care  must,  therefore,  also  be  taken  to  avoid  loss  in  the  process  of  elutria- 
tion or  sifting,  as  this  loss  is  likely  to  be  distributed  unequally  among 
the  several  constituents.  In  such  cases  it  is  safer,  however,  to  reduce 
the  substance  by  patiently  triturating  it  dry,  and  to  avoid  elutriating 
or  sifting. 

Where  it  is  intended  to  ascertain  the  average  composition  of  a 
heterogeneous  substance,  of  an  iron  ore  for  instance,  a  large  average 
sample  is  selected,  and  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder;  the  latter  is 
thoroughly  intermixed,  a  portion  of  it  powdered  more  finely,  and  mixed 
uniformly,  and  finally  the  quantity  required  for  analysis  is  reduced  to 
the  finest  powder.  The  most  convenient  instrument  for  the  crushing 
and  coarse  pounding  of  large  samples  of  ore,  <fcc,  is  a  steel  anvil  and 
hammer.  The  anvil  in  my  own  laboratory  consists  of  a  wood  pillar, 
85  cm.  high  and  26  cm.  in  diameter,  into  which  a  steel  plate,  3  cm. 
thick  and  20  cm.  in  diameter,  is  let  to  the  depth  of  one-half  of  its 
thickness.  A  brass  ring,  5  cm.  high,  fits  round  the  upper  projecting 
part  of  the  steel  plate.  The  hammer,  which  is  well  steeled,  has  a 
striking  surface  of  5  cm.  diameter.  An  anvil  and  hammer  of  this  kind 
afford,  among  others,  this  advantage,  that  their  steel  surfaces  admit 
most  readily  of  cleaning.  To  convert  the  coarse  powder  into  a  finer,  a 
smooth- turned  steel  mortar  of  about  130  mm.  upper  diameter  and 
74  mm.  deep  is  used — the  final  trituration  is  conducted  in  an  agate 
mortar. 

§  26. 

3.  Drying. 

Bodies  which  it  is  intended  to  analyze  quantitatively,  must  be,  when 
weighed,  in  a  definite  state,  in  a  condition  in  which  they  can  be  always 
obtained  again.  Now,  the  essential  constituents  of  a  substance  are 
usually  accompanied  by  an  unessential  one,  viz.,  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  water,  enclosed  either  within  its  lamellae,  or  adhering  to  it 
from  the  mode  of  its  preparation,  or  absorbed  by  it  from  the  atmosphere. 
It  is  obvious  that  before  we  can  weigh  out  a  definite  quantity  of  a 
substance,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  remove  this  variable  amount  of 
water.  Most  solid  bodies,  therefore,  require  to  be  dried  before  they  can  be 
quantitatively  analysed. 

The  operation  of  drying  is  of  the  very  highest  importance  for  the 
correctness  of  the  results  ;  indeed  it  may  safely  be  averred  that  many 
of  the  differences  observed  in  analytical  researches  proceed  entirely 
from  the  fact  that  substances  are  analysed  in  different  states  of  moisture. 

Many  bodies  contain,  as  is  well  known,  water  which  is  proper  to 
them  either  as  inherent  in  their  constitution  or  as  so-called  water  of 
crystallization.  In  contradistinction  to  this,  we  will  employ  the  term 
moisture  to  designate  that  variable  adherent  or  mechanically  enclosed 
water,  with  the  removal  of  which  the  operation  of  drying  in  the 
sense  here  in  view  is  alone  concerned. 
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In  drying;,  our  object  is  to  remove  nil  moisture,  without  interfering 
in  the  slightest  degree  with  combined  water  or  any  other  constituent 
of  the  body.  To  accomplish  this  object,  it  is  requisite  that  we  should 
know  the  properties  of  the  substance  in  the  dry  state,  and  whether  it 
loses  water  or  other  constituents  at  a  red  heat,  or  at  100°,  or  in  dried 
air,  or  even  simply  in  contact  wich  the  atmosphere.  These  data  will 
serve  to  guide  us  in  the  selection  of  the  process  of  desiccation  best 
suited  to  each  substance.  The  dried  substance  should  always  at  once 
be  transferred  to  a  well-closed  vessel  ;  glass-tubes,  sealed  at  one  end, 
and  of  sufficiently  thick  glass  to  bear  the  firm  insertion  of  tight-fitting 
smooth  corks,  are  usually  employed  for  this  purpose.  It  is  advisable  to 
cover  the  cork  with  tinfoil. 

a.  Substances  which  lose  water  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere  ;  such  as 
sulphate  of  soda,  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda,  &c.  Substances  of  this 
kind  turn  dull  and  opaque  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  finally  crumble 
wholly  or  partially  to  powder. 

They  are  more  difficult  to  dry  than  many  other  bodies.  The  process 
best  adapted  for  the  purpose,  is  to  press  the  pulverized  salts  with  some 
degree  of  force  between  thick  layers  of  fine  white  blotting  paper, 
repeating  the  operation  with  fresh  paper  until  the  last  sheets  remain 
absolutely  dry.  It  is  generally  advisable  in  the  course  of  this  operation 
to  repowder  the  salt. 

b.  Substances  which  do  not  yield  mater  to  the  atmosphere  (unless  it  is 
perfectly  dry),  but  effloresce  in  artificially  dried  air  ;  such  as  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda,  &c. 

Salts  of  this  kind  are  reduced  to  powder,  which,  if  it  be  very  moist, 
is  pressed  between  sheets  of  blotting  paper,  as  in  a  ;  after  this  operation, 
it  must  be  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  spread  in  a  thin  layer  upon 
a  sheet  of  blotting  paper,  effectually  protected  against  dust,  and  shielded 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

h  37. 

c.  Substances  which  undergo  no  alteration  in  dried  air,  but  lose  mater  at 
100°  ;  tartrate  of  lime,  for  instance. 

These  are  finely  pulverized  ;  the  powder  is  put  in  a  thin  layer  into 
a  watch-glass  or  shallow  dish,  and  the  latter  placed  inside  a  chamber 


in  which  the  air  is  kept  dry  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  or  chloride  of 
calcium.    This  process  is  usually  conducted  in  one  of  the  following 
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Apparatus,  which  are  termed  desiccators,  and  subserve  still  another 
purpose  besides  that  of  drying,  viz.,  that  of  allowing  hot  crucibles, 
dishes,  &c,  to  cool  in  dry  air. 

la  fig.  26,  a  represents  a  glass  plate  (ground-glass  plates  answer 
the  purpose  best),  b,  a  bell  jar,  with  ground  rim,  which  is  greased  with 
tallow  ;  c  is  a  glass  basin  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  d,  a  round  iron  plate, 
supported  on  three  feet,  with  circular  holes  of  various  sizes,  for  the 
reception  of  the  watch  glasses,  crucibles,  &c,  containing  the  substance. 

In  fig.  27,  a  represents  a  beaker  with  ground  and  greased  rim,  and 
filled  to  one-fourth  or  one-third  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  b  is  a  ground 
glass  plate  ;  o  is  a  bent  wire  of  lead,  which  serves  to  support  the  watch 
glass  containing  the  substance. 

Fig.  28  is  a  similarly  constructed  apparatus  containing  chloride  of 
calcium. 

Fig.  29  represents  a  readily  portable  desiccator,  used  more  parti- 
cularly to  receive  crucibles  in  course  of  cooling,  and  carry  them  to  the 
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balance.  The  instrument  consists  of  a  box  made  of  strong  glass  ;  the 
lid  must  be  ground  to  shut  air-tight ;  the  joint  is  greased  with  tallow. 
The  outer  diameter  is  105  mm. ;  the  sides  are  6  mm.  thick.  The 
apemire  has  a  diameter  of  80  mm.  ;  the  bottom  up  to  the  small  part 
is  65  mm.  high  ;  the  lid  has  the  same  height ;  the  small  part  itself  is 
13  mm.  high,  and  ground  to  a  slightly  conical  shape.  A  brass  ring, 
with  rim,  fits  exactly  into  the  aperture  ;  the  rim  must  not  project 
beyond  the  glass.  The  ring  bears  a  triangle  of  iron,  or,  better,  platinum 
wire,  intended  for  the  reception  of  crucibles,  &c.  The  bottom  is  one* 
third  filled  with  chloride  of  calcium. 

Fig.  80  represents  the  desiccator  constructed  by  A.  Schrötteh, 
upon  the  principle  of  affording  free  egress  to  the  air,  which  expands  as 
aoon  as  hot  crucibles  are  placed  inside  the  apparatus  j  the  expanding 
air  escapes,  in  the  first  place,  through  the  little  tube  a,  then  through 
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the  two  lateral  apertures  in  the  lower  part  oi"  b  ;  the  air-bubbles  lastly, 
which  ascend  through  the  sulphuric  acid  in  e,  make  their  escape  from 
the  bulb  d,  which  is  filled  with,  chloride  of  calcium.  "When  the 
apparatus  is  cooling, 
perfectly  dry  air  re- 
enters by  the  same  way. 
The  operation  may  te 
considered  at  an  end 
when  no  more  air-bub- 
bles ascend  through  the 
sulphuric  acid.  The 
little  tube  e  serves  to 
catch  the  sulphuric  acid 
that  might  he  carried 
down  through  a;  this 
tube  must  not  close  the 
lower  orifice  of  the  bell- 
jar  air-tight,  and  the 
cork  holding  it  must  be 
channelled ;  /  serves  as 
a  stand  for  the  bell-glass. 
This  desiccator  affords 
the  advantage  that  the 
substances  placed  in  it 
are  cooled  in  dry  air  of 
the  common  pressure 
and  have  accordingly, 
when  removed  from  the 
apparatus,  no  tendency 
to  attract  air  (and  con- 
sequent ly  moisture), 
which  cannot  be  said  of 
substances  cooled  in  air  ' 
slightly  rarefied  by  heat.  ' 

'flie  body  which  it  is  *V  so- 

intended  to  dry  is  -kept 

exposed  to  the  action  of  the  dry  air  in  the  glass,  until  it  shows  no 
further  diminution  of  weight.  Substances  upon  which  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  exercises  a  modifying  influence  are  dried  in  a  similar  manner, 
under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  Substances  which, 
though  losing  no  water  in  dry  air,  yet  give  off  ammonia,  are  dried 
over  quicklime,  mixed  with  some  chloride  of  ammonium  in  powder, 
and  consequently  in  any  anhydrous  ammoniacal  atmosphere. 

§  28. 

d.  Substances  »hick  at  100s  completely  lose  their  mouture,  nntknut  suffer- 
ing mm  other  alteration,  such  as  hitartrate  of  potassa.  sugar,  &c.  These 
are  dried  in  the  water-bath  ;  in  the  case  of  slow-drying  substances,  or 
where  it  is  wished  to  expedite  the  operation,  with  the  aid  of  a  current 


of  dry  ai 


_  .J,'.  31  represents  the  water-bath  most  commonly  used.    It  is  made 
either  of  tiaplate,  or,  better,  of  sheet  copper,  and,  to  adapt  it  for  us« 
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also  as  an   oil-bath,  soldered  with  brass.     The  engraving  renders  a 

detailed  description  unnecessary.     The  inner  chamber,  e,  is  surrounded 

on  five  aides  by  the  outer  case  or  jacket,  d  e,  without  communicating 

with  it    The  object  of  the  apertures  #  and 

A  is  to  effect  change  of  air,  which  purpose 

they  answer  sufficiently  well.    When  it  is 

intended  to  use  the  apparatus,  the  outer 

case  is  filled  to  about  one-half  with  rain- 

.  water,  and  the  aperture  a  is  dosed  with  a 

perforated  cork,  into  which  a  glass  tube  is 

fitted;    the  aperture  b  is  entirely  closed. 

If  the  apparatus  is  intended  to  be  heated 

Fig.  81.  over  a  fire,  it  should  have  a  length  of 

about  20  cm.  from  dtof;  hut  if  over  a 

gas-,  spirit-,  or  oil-lamp,  it  should  be  only  about  13  cm.  long.    In 

the  former  case,  the  inner  chamber  is  17  cm.  deep,  14  broad,  and 

10  high  ;  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  10  cm.  deep,  9  broad,  and  6  high. 

The  temperature  in  the  inner  chamber  never  quite  reaches  100°  ;  to 

bring  it  up  to  this  point,  F.  Rochleder  has  suggested  (in  a  private 

communication)  to  close  b  with  a  double-limbed  tube,  the  outer  longer 

limb  of  which  dtps  into  a  cylinder  filled  with  water  ;  a  is  in  that  case 

closed  with  a  perforated  cork  bearing  a  sufficiently  tall  funnel  tube, 

which  fits  air-tight.    The  lower  end  of  this  tube  reaches  down  to  one 

inch  from  the  bottom. 

In  large  analytical  laboratories  water  is  usually  kept  boiling  all  day 
long,  for  the  production  of  distilled  water.  The  boilers  used  in  my 
own  laboratory  have  the  shape  of  somewhat  oblong  square  boxes,  about 
120  cm.  long.  60  broad,  and  24  high  ;  the  front  of  the  boiler  has 
soldered  into  it,  one  above  the  other,  two  rows  of  drying-chambers,  or 
closets,  of  the  kind  shown  in  fig.  31.  This  gives  so  many  ovens,  that 
almost  every  student  may  have  one  for  his  special  use.  Most  of  these 
ovens  are  from  11  to  12  cm.  deep  and  broad,  and  8  cm.  high  ;  some  of 
them,  however,  are  16  cm.  deep  and  broad,  to  enable  them  to  receive 
large -sized  dishes. 

The  substances  to  be  dried  are  usually  put  on  double  watch-glasses, 
laid  one  within  the  other,  which  are  placed  in  the  oven,  and  the  door  is 
then  closed.  In  the  subse- 
quent process  of  weighing, 
the  upper  glass,  which  con- 
tains the  substance,  is  co- 
vered with  the  lower  one. 
The  glasses  must  be  quite 
cold  before  they  are  placed 
on  the  scale.  In  cases  where 
we  have  to  deal  with  bygro- 
Fig.  33.  scopic  substances,  the  re- 

absorption  of  water  upon 
cooling  is  prevented  by  the  selection  of  close-fitting  glasses,  which  are 
held  tight  together  by  a  clip  (fig.  32),  and  allowed  to  cool  with  their 
contents  under  a  bell-glass  over  sulphuric  acid  (see  fig.  26).  These 
latter  instructions  apply  equally  to  the  process  of  drying  conducted  in 
other  apparatus. 

The  clip  used  for  keeping  the  watch-glasses  pressed  together  is,  in 
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all  cases  where  it  is  intended  to  ascertain  the  loss  of  weight  on  dryinj 
to  be  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  the  glasses,  and  weighed  with  thei 
It  is  either  made  of  two  strips  of  thin  brass,  about  10  cm.  long  an< 
1  wide,  which  are  soldered  together  at  the  ends  to  the  extent  of  5 
6  mm.,  or  it  is  formed  of  one  piece,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

The  following  apparatus  serve  for  drying  substances  in  a  current  oi 
idr: — 

In  fig.  33  (A)  the  current  is  caused  simply  by  heating  the  air,  which 
renders  this  apparatus  very  convenient  for  use.    a  b  is  a  case  of  sheet 
copper,    or    tin    plate,    into 
which  the  canal  e  d  is  sol-  A. 

dered;  the  latter  communi- 
cates with  the  chimney  ef; 
this  is  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  cover  g  h,  which 
again  communicates  with  a  b. 
Tne  cover  has  no  opening  at 
the  top.  At  i  is  a  round  aper- 
ture leading  into  the  canal, 
and  which  may  be  closed 
with  a  cork ;  I  k  is  provided  £ 

with  a  well-fitting  sliding 
door  running  in  grooves. 
When  the  apparatus  is  to  be 

used,  the  aperture  »,  which  y\b.  83. 

serves  to  let  off  the  water,  is 

closed  with  a  cork,  the  outer  case  is  half  filled — through  m — with  water, 
which  is  then  heated  to  boiling.  The  watch-glasses  with  the  substances 
to  be  dried  are  placed  on  the  holes  of  the  sliding  shelf  B,  and  the  latter 
is  introduced  into  the  canal  at  I  A,  which  is  then  closed.  An  upward 
current  is  soon  produced  in  the  chimney,  heated  as  it  is,  by  the  steam 
surrounding  it,  and  the  cold  air  flowing  in  through  t,  and  passing  over 
the  drying  substances,  carries  away  with  it  the  evaporating  moisture. 
There  is  a  slight  disadvantage  attending  this  method — viz.,  the  cold  air 
which  passes  through  keeps  the  drying  substances  always  a  little  below 
100° ;  this  may  be  easily  remedied,  however,  by  conducting  the  air, 
in  the  first  place,  through  a  tube  running  along  under  the  bottom  of 
the  canal  (to  which  it  is  soldered)  from  one  end  to  the  other  and 
back  again.  The  air  is  thus  heated  to  100°,  before  coming  into  contact 
with  the  drying  substance.  This  tube  has  been  omitted  from  the 
figure,  to  avoid  confusion.  To  render  the  apparatus  still  more  useful, 
round  holes  of  different  sizes  may  be  cut  in  the  top  of  the  case ;  these 
holes,  for  which  proper  covers  must  be  provided,  serve  for  the  reception 
of  small  evaporating  dishes.  The  aperture  m  may,  in  that  case,  of 
course,  be  omitted.  The  apparatus  is,  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  case,  made  from  20  to  30  cm.  long,  with  a  depth  of  15,  and  height 
of  about  10  cm.  The  chimney  should  be  6  cm.  wide,  and  3  high.  If  it 
be  desirable  to  create  a  stronger  draught  of  air  than  that  produced  by 
the  little  chimney,  air  which  has  previously  been  transmitted  through 
sulphuric  acid,  or  through  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  may  be  blown 
into  i  by  means  of  a  gasometer,  or  an  india-rubber  balloon,  or  some 
other  contrivance.  Or  air,  dried  by  sulphuric  acid,  may  be  drawn 
through  by  means  of  the  hydraulic  air-pump  (§  47),  or  an  aspirator 
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(d  in  fig.  34) ;  in  this  case  a  round  tube  should  be  joined  to  the 
little  chimney,  which  may  thus  be  fitted  with  a  cork  bearing  a  glass 
tube.  If  a  higher  temperature  than  that  of  boiling  water  be  required, 
the  apparatus  (which  must  then  be  of  copper)  is  filled  with  oil,  and 
the  temperature  determined  by  a  thermometer,  fixed  in  in  by  a  cork. 

In  the  apparatus  fig.  34,  the  current  of  air  is  produced  by  an  aspirator. 
a  represents  a  flask  filled  one-third  with  sulphuric  acid ;  c  a  glass  vessel 

Fig.  34. 


(commonly  called  a  Liebig's  drying- tube),  and  d  a  tin  vessel,  provided 
with  a  stop-cock  at  e.  Fig.  35  represents  a  email  tin  vessel,  containing 
water  and  covered  with  a  lid;  a  and  S  serve  to  receive  the  ascending 
limbs  of  e.  The  tube  e  is  first  weighed  with  the  substance,  then  placed 
in  the  water-bath,  fig.  86,  which  is  placed  over  a  spirit-  or  gas-lamp  j 
the  aspirator  d  is  then  filled  with  water,  and  c  connected  with  the  flask  a 
by  the  perforated  cork  g,  and  with  d  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  tube/. 
If  the  stop-cock  e  be  now  opened  so  as  to  cause  the  water  to  drop  from 
d,  the  air  will  pass  through  the  tube  b,  and  after  being  dehydrated  by 
the  sulphuric  acid,  will  pass  over  the  heated  substance  in  e.  After 
the  operation  has  heen  continued  for  some  time,  it  is  interrupted  for  the 
purpose  of  weighing  the  tube  e  and  its  contents,  and  then  resumed 
again,  and  continued  until  the  weight  of  o  (and  its  contents)  remains 
constant  If  the  operator  possesses  an  hydraulic  air-pump  (§47),  this 
may  be  conveniently  substituted  for  the  aspirator.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  process  a  small  chloride  of  calcium  tube  should  be  inserted  at  f.  As 
the  current  of  cold  air  plays  upon  the  substance,  the  latter  never  really 
■reaches  100°.  It  is,  therefore,  sometimes  advisable  to  substitute  for 
the  water  in  the  bath  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt. 

With  this  substitution,  the  last  apparatus  will  be  found  to  effect  its 
purpose  the  most  expeditiously.  It  is  not  adapted,  however,  for  drying 
such  substances  as  nave  a  tendency  to  fuse  or  agglutinate  at  TOO  . 
This  apparatus  is  to  be  recommended  less  for  estimations  of  moisture 
than  for  merely  drying,  as  glass  is  somewhat  acted  on  by  long  contact 
with  boiling  water ;  and  consequently  the  drying-tube  loses  weight  to 
a  slight  extent  in  the  course  of  the  operation.  However,  different 
kinds  of  glass  vary  in  this  respect. 
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e.  Substances  which  persistently  retain  moisture  at  100°,  or  become  com- 
pletely dry  only  after  a  very  long  time ;  but  which  are  decomposed  by  a  red 
heat. 

The  drying  of  such  substances  is  effected  in  baths  of  air,  oil,  paraffin, 
or  mercury,  or  on  the  drying  disk  (§  31),  at  a  temperature  of  110°, 
120°,  or  still  higher,  sometimes  with  the  aid  of  a  current  of  air,  some- 
times without,  sometimes  in  rarefied  air,  sometimes  in  dilute  carbonic 
acid. 

Figs.  36  and  37  represent  two  air-baths  of  the  simplest  construc- 
tion ;  the  former  adapted  for  the  simultaneous  drying  of  several 
substances,  the  latter  more  particularly  suited  for  the  drying  of  a  single 
substance. 

In  fig.  36,  ab  is  a  case  of  strong  sheet  copper,  soldered  with  brass, 
of  a  width  and  depth  of  15  to  20  cm.,  and  corresponding  height  The 
aperture  e  receives  a  perforated  cork,  into  which  is  fixed  a  thermometer, 
d,  which  reaches  into  the  interior  of  the  case ;  e  is  a  wire  stand,  on 


which  are  placed  the  watch-glasses  with  the  substances  to  be  dried. 
The  case  is  heated  by  means  of  a  gas-,  spirit-,  or  oil-lamp.  When  the 
temperature  has  once  reached  the  intended  point,  it  is  easy  to  maintain 
it  pretty  constant,  by  regulating  the  flame.*  In  order  ta  limit  as  much 
as  possible  the  cooling  from  without,  it  is  advisable  to  put  over  the 
whole  apparatus  a  pasteboard  hood  with  a  movable  front. 

In  fig.  37,  A  is  a  box  of  strong  sheet  copper,  about  11  cm.  high, 
and  9  wide.    The  box  is  closed  with  the  loose-fitting  cover  B,  which 

*  With  %  gtti-lanip,  Kemp's  regulator  improved  bj  Boksbh  (made  by  Dssiai, 
Heidelberg),  may  advanUgeoualy  be  rued  to  obtain  constant  temperatures.  Ad  alte- 
ration in  thin  inatrunient  lias  been  recommended  by  T.  Schoher  (Zeitschr.  f.  anal. 
Cbcm.  I',  213).     Scheibleb's  regulator  (lb.  T,  S3)  ia  more  certain  in  ita  action,  eepe- 

cially  when  the  preaaure  of  the  gxa  ia  liable  to  audden  change«,  bat,  ar  :"  J 

an  electro-magnet    s,_ 
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is  provided  with  a  narrow  rim,  and  has  two  apertures,  C  and  E\  C  is 
intended  to  receive  the  thermometer  D,  which  is  fitted  into  it  by  a  per- 
forated cork,  M  affords  an  exit  to  the  aqueous  vapors,  and  is,  according 
to  circumstances,  either  left  open,  or  loosely  closed.     In  the  interior  of 
the  box,  about  half  way  up,  are  fixed  three  pins,  supporting1  a  triangle 
of  moderately  stout  wire,  upon  which  the  crucible  with  the  substance  is 
placed  uncovered.    The  bulb  of  the 
thermometer  approaches  the  crucible 
as  closely  as  possible,  but  without 
touching  the  triangle.   The  heating 
is  effected  by  means  of  a  gas-  or 
spirit-lamp.     When  the  apparatus 
has  cooled    sufficiently  to    be   laid 
hold  of  without  inconvenience,  the 
lid  is  removed,  the  crucible,  which 
is  still  warm,  taken  out,  covered, 
and  allowed  to  cool  in  a  desiccator; 
and  weighed  when  cold. 

The  air-bath,  fig.  38,  serves  for 
the  drying  of  substances  in  a  bulb- 
tube,  with  simultaneous  application 
of  a  current  of  dry  air.  Toe  appa- 
ratus consists  of  a  box  made  of  sheet 
iron,  of  the  following  dimensions : — 
aft  =  20,ac=13,  «  d  =  12,  «/=  11, 
eg  =  6  cm.  The  apertures  of  both 
sides  have  a  diameter  of  16  mm. 
The  bulb  of  the  thermometer  should 
I  be  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  bulb- 
tube,  touching  it  at  the  side.  To 
this  end,  the  aperture  A  must  not 
be  placed  in  the  middle  line,  but 
1  cm.  behind  it.  It  is  easy  to  attain 
in  this  apparatus  a  temperature  of 
from  200  to  260°.  To  produce  the 
current  of  dry  air,  one  of  the  pro- 
jecting ends  of  the  bulb-tube  is  con- 
nected with  the  hydraulic  air  pump 
(§  47),  or  an  aspirator,  as  in  fig.  34, 
the  other  with  a  chloride  of  calcium 
tube,  or  wash  bottle  containing 
sulphuric  acid ;  the  current  should 
be  somewhat  rapid  at  first,  slower 
Tig.  38.  afterwards.    If  it  is   intended   to 

weigh  the  tube  with  the  dried  sub- 
stance, it  is  allowed  to  cool,  with  a  current  of  dry  air  still  continuing 
to  pass  through. 

In  the  air-bath,  fig.  39,  the  drying  is  promoted  by  alternate  exhaus- 
tion and  re-admission  of  air.  a  represents  a  vessel  of  strong  sheet 
copper,  soldered  with  brass,  and  provided  with  two  apertures  at  the 
top  ;  b  is  a  small  glass  tube,  containing  the  substance ;  e  a  ther- 
mometer ;  d  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube  ;  e  an  exhausting  syringe,  for 
which,  of  course,   a  mercurial  or  an  hydraulic  air-pump   may  be 
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substituted.  The  operation  ia  commenced  by  heating  a  to  the  desired 
degree  ;  b  and  d  are  then  exhausted.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes, 
fresh  air  is  readmitted  through  the  stop-cock/,  which,  passing  over  the 


chloride  of  calcium  in  d,  is  completely  dried.  The  same  process  of 
alternate  exhaustion  and  readmission  of  Bir  is  repeated  until  the  interior 
of  the  tube  g  ceases  to  exhibit  even  the  feintest  trace  of  moisture,  when 
cooled  by  the  application  of  wool  saturated  with  ether. 

§30. 

The  copper  apparatus  represented  in  fig.  31  is  employed  also  as  an 
oil-bath  ;  when  used  for  that  purpose,  the  outer  case  is  rilled  two- 
thirds  with  refined  rape-oil.     To  note  the  temperature,  a  thermometer 
is  inserted,  by  means  of  a  perforated  cork,  in  the  aperture  a  ;  with  the 
bulb  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom,  or,  at  all  events,  entirely  immersed 
in  the  oil.    As  the  oil,  when  heated,  emits  a 
most  disagreeable  smell,  I  often   use   paraffin 
instead.     The  air-bath   represented  in  fig.  39 
will  also  serve  the  purpose  of  an  oil-bath.     If 
it  is  intended  to  weigh  the  substance  after 
drying  in  a  tube,  a  shorter  tube  is  selected  for 
the  purpose,  which  readily  admits  of  insertion 
into  the  tube  standing  in  the  oil. 

Many  organic  substances,  when  dried  at  a 
somewhat  high  temperature,  suffer  alteration 
by  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen  (F. 
Hochleder*).  In  the  drying  of  such  sub- 
stances, oxvgen  must  accordingly  be  excluded. 

Figs.  40  and  41  represent  the  apparatus  de- 
vised oy  Roch leder  for  this  purpose.  The 
former  may  also  be  advantageously  used  for 
drying  in  a  current  of  air.  In  the  latter  the 
drying  is  effected  in  a  rarefied  gas.  B  in  fig.  40 
is  a  copper  plate  cylinder,  18  cm.  high  and  9  cm.  Fig.  40. 

*  Joutn.  f.  praxi.  Chem,  66,  208. 
QUAST.    VOL.   I.  B 
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in  diameter,  it  is  filled  with  oil  or  paraffin.   A  is  fixed  in  S,  it  is  made  of 

iron  or  glass  and  contains  mercury,  in  which  a  thermometer  and  the  tube 
C  dip.    C  contains  the  substance.     The  dried  gas  (hydrogen,  carbonic 


Fig.  «. 

acid,  air,  &c.)  enters  at  b  and  escapes  at  a,  if  necessary  through  a 
chloride  of  calcium  tube.  To  prevent  the  current  from  blowing  on  to 
the  powdered  substance  the  end  of  b  is  bent  upwards.  The  advantage 
of  having  mercury  in  J  is  that  C  is  not  soiled:.  In  fig.  41  the  cock  H 
is  screwed  on  at  a,  to  the  air-pump  ;  b  is  connected,  by  means  of  an 
india-rubber  tube,  with  a  caoutchouc-bag  (or  a  bladder),  filled  with 
carbonic  acid.  £  is  an  oil-bath  ;  the  temperature  of  the  hath  is  noted 
by  means  of  a  thermometer  ;  S  is  a  wide-mouthed  vessel  of  strong 

§lass,  placed  in  the  bath,  which  serves  to  receive  the  substance  to  be 
ried,  contained  in  a  glass  tube  as  wide  as  practicable,  and  sealed  at 
the  bottom.  By  working  the  air-pump  with  the  cock  H  open  and  B' 
closed  the  air  in  S  is  rarefied  ;  by  closing  fff  and  opening  W,  the 
apparatus  is  filled  with  carbonic  acid,  freed  from  moisture  in  its  passage 
through  the  chloride  of  calcium  tul>e,  C  By  repeating  this  operation, 
the  apparatus  is  tilled  completely  with  dry  carbonic  acid.  If  is  then 
closed,  and  the  pump  set  to  work.  The  oil-bath  is  then  heated  to  the 
desired  degree,  carbonic  acid  being  admitted,  from  time  to  time,  through 
W.  With  the  carbonic  acid  pumped  out,  after  closing  the  cock  B1,  is 
removed  also  the  moisture  absorbed  by  it,  which  is  retained  in  the 
chloride  of  calcium  tube  C.  The  entire  operation  is  completed  within 
an  hour. 

k  31. 

In  technical  and  agricultural  chemical  processes,  when  it  is  required 
to  dry  a  number  of  samples  simultaneously  at  a  rather  high  tempera- 
ture, the  diying-dhk,  devised  by  myself,  and  represented  in  fig.  42,  will 
be  found  convenient 

This  apparatus  consists  of  a  turned  cast-iron  plate,  37  mm.  thick 
and  21  cm.  in  diameter  ;  the  weight  is  about  8  kilogrammes.  Owing 
to  the  latter  circumstance,  the  heat  is  very  uniformly  diffused  through 
its  entire  mass,  and  it  is  easy  to  miiintoin  it  steadily  at  the  desired 
temperature.  The  plate  has  six  smooth  cylindrical  cavities,  at  equal 
distances  from  each  other  and  the  centre,  in  which  six  turned  brass 
pans,  of  55  mm.  diameter  and  18  mm.  height  in  the  clear,  are  fitted 
somewhat  loosely,  to  admit  of  their  ready  removal  after  heating.  The 
pans  are  provided  with  small  handles,  turned  towards  the  periphery  of 
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the  disk,  and  resting  in  appropriate  grooves.  Behind  every  cavity  is 
stamped  on  the  plate  a  number,  from  1  to  fi  ;  the  handles  of  the  pans 
bear  corresponding  numbers,  so  that  every  pan  has  its  own  proper 
cavity.  The  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
plate  to  the  centre  of  the  pans  is  6*5  cm. ; 
the  rims  of  the  pans  are  level  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  plate.  Five  of  the  pans  are 
intended  to  receive  the  samples  (ores,  parts 
of  plants,  &c);  the  sixth  receives  the 
thermometer,  to  which  end  a  brass  ring  is 
fitted  into  it,  projecting  3  cm.  above  the 
surface.  The  pan,  which  is  thereby  height- 
ened, is  filled  with  brass  or  copper  filings, 
and  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  immersed 
in  these  down  to  the  bottom.  The  lamp  is 
placed  under  the  centre  of  the  plate. 

f.  Substances  wkick  suffer  no  alteration  at 
aredheat,  such  as  sulphate  of  baryta,  pearl- 
ash,  etc.,  are  very  readily  freed  from 
moisture.  They  need  simply  be  heated  in 
a  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible  over  a  gas 
or  spirit-lamp  until  the  desired  end  is 
attained.  The  crucible,  having  first  been 
allowed  to  cool  a  little,  is  put,  still  hot,  iu 
a  desiccator,  and  finally  weighed  when 
cold. 

III.  General  Procedure  in  Quan- 
titative Analysis. 

i  32. 

It  is  important,  in  the  first  place,  to 
observe  that  we  embrace  in  the  following 
general  analytical  method  only  the  sepa- 
ration and  determination  of  the  metals  and 
their  combinations  with    the   metalloids,  Fi8- 4a- 

and  of  the  inorganic  acids  and  salts.   With 

respect  to  other  compounds,  it  is  not  easy  to  lay  down  a  universally 
applicable  method,  except  that  their  constituents  usually  require  to  be 
converted  first  into  acids  or  bases,  before  their  separation  and  estima- 
tion can  be  attempted ;  this  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  the  sulphide 
of  phosphorus,  chloride  of  sulphur,  chloride  of  iodine,  sulphide  of  nitro- 
gen, &c. 

The  quantitative  analysis  of  a  substance  presupposes  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  its  properties,  and  of  the  nature  of  its  constituents. 
These  data  will  enable  the  operator  at  once  to  decide  whether  the  direct 
estimation  of  each  constituent  is  necessary  ;  whether  he  need  operate 
only  on  one  portion  of  the  substance,  or  whether  it  would  be  ad- 
vantageous to  determine  each  constituent  in  different  portions.  Let 
as  suppose,  for  instance,  we  have  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  sodium  and 
anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda,  and  wish  to  ascertain  the  proportion  in 

e2 
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which  these  two  substances  are  mixed.  Here  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  determine  each  constituent  directly,  since  the  determination  either 
of  the  quantity  of  the  chlorine,  or  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  is  quite 
sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose  ;  still  the  estimation  of  both  the 
chlorine  and  the  sulphuric  acid  will  afford  us  an  infallible  control  for 
the  correctness  of  our  analysis  ;  since  the  united  weights  of  these  two 
substances,  added  to  the  sodium  and  soda  respectively  equivalent  to 
them,  must  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  substance  taken. 

These  estimations  may  be  made,  either  in  one  and  the  same  portion 
of  the  mixture,  by  first  precipitating  the  sulphuric  acid  with  nitrate 
of  baryta,  and  subsequently  the  hydrochloric  acid  from  the  filtrate  with 
nitrate  of  silver  ;  or  a  separate  portion  of  the  mixture  may  be  appro- 
priated to  each  of  these  two  operations.  Unless  there  is  some  objec- 
tion to  its  use  (e.g.,  deficiency  or  heterogeneousness  of  substance),  the 
latter  method  is  more  convenient  and  generally  yields  more  accurate 
results  ;  since,  in  the  former  method,  the  unavoidable  washing  of  the 
first  precipitate  swells  the  amount  of  liquid  so  considerably  that  the 
analysis  is  thereby  delayed,  and  loss  of  substance  less  easily  guarded 
against. 

Before  beginning  all  analyses,  at  least  those  of  a  more  complex 
nature,  the  student  should  write  out  an  exact  plan,  and  accurately  note 
on  paper,  during  the  entire  process,  everything  that  he  does.  It  is  in 
the  highest  degree  unwise  to  rely  on  the  memory  in  a  complicated 
analysis.  When  students,  who  imagine  they  can  do  so,  come,  a  week 
or  a  fortnight  after  they  have  begun  their  analysis,  to  work  out  the 
results,  they  find  generally  too  late  that  they  have  forgotten  much, 
which  now  appears  to  them  of  importance  to  know.  The  intelligent 
pursuit  of  chemical  analysis  consists  in  the  projecting  and  accurate 
testing  of  the  plan  ;  acuteness  and  the  power  of  passing  in  review  all 
the  influential  chemical  relations  must  here  support  each  other.  He 
who  works  without  a  thoroughly  thought-out  plan,  has  no  right  to  say 
he  is  practising  chemistry  ;  for  a  mere  unthinking  stringing  together 
of  a  series  of  titrations,  evaporations,  ignitions,  and  weighings,  how- 
soever well  these  several  operations  may  be  performed,  is  not  chemistry. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  various  operations  constituting 
the  process  of  quantitative  analysis. 

§  33. 

1.  Weighing  the  Substance. 

The  amount  of  matter  required  for  the  quantitative  analysis  of  a 
substance  depends  upon  the  nature  of  its  constituents  ;  it  is,  therefore, 
impossible  to  lay  down  rules  for  guidance  on  this  point.  Half  a 
gramme  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  even  less,  is  sufficient  to  effect  the 
estimation  of  the  chlorine.  For  the  quantitative  analysis  of  a  mixture 
of  common  salt  and  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda,  1  gramme  will  suffice  ; 
whereas,  in  the  case  of  ashes  of  plants,  complex  minerals,  &c,  3  or  4 
grammes,  and  even  more,  are  required.  1  to  3  grm.  can  therefore  be 
indicated  as  the  average  quantity  suitable  in  most  cases.  For  the 
estimation  of  constituents  present  in  very  minute  proportions  only,  as, 
for  instance,  alkalies  in  limestones,  phosphorus  or  sulp  our  in  cast-iron, 
Ac,  much  greater  quantities  are  often  required — 10,  20,  50,  100,  or 
200  grammes. 
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The  greater  the  amount  of  substance  taken  the  more  accurate  will 
be  the  analysis  ;  the  smaller  the  quantity,  the  sooner  as  a  rule  will 
the  analysis  be  finished.  We  would  advise  the  student  to  endeavour 
to  combine  accuracy  with  economy  of  time.  The  less  substance  he 
takes  to  operate  upon,  the  more  carefully  he  ought  to  weigh  ;  the 
larger  the  amount  of  substance,  the  less  harm  can  result  from  slight 
inaccuracies  in  weighing.  Somewhat  large  quantities  of  substance  are 
generally  weighed  to  1  milligramme  ;  minute  quantities,  to  Ja  milli- 
gramme. 

If  me  portion  of  a  substance  is  to  be  weighed  off,  we  first  weigh 

wo  watch-glasses  which  fit  on  each  other,  or  a  platinum  crucible  with 
lid,  then  we  put  some  substance  in,  and  weigh  again  ;  the 
difference  between  the  two  weighings  gives  the  weight  of 

he  substance  taken.  This  mode  of  weighing  off,  however, 
is  only  to  be  recommended  if  the  substance  is  to  be  further 
treated  in  the  watch-glasses  or  crucible,  if  it  is  not  of  a 

ature  to  adhere,  or  if  adherent  particles  may  be  rinsed 
away  with  water.  If  the  substance  is  to  be  treated  in  & 
flask  or  beaker  with  a  concentrated  solvent,  it  is  better  to 
weigh  off  in  a  small  glass  tube  sealed  at  one  end.  In  this 
case  the  operator  should  know  the  approximate  weight  of 
the  tube.  When  the  tube  has  been  filled  with  the  sub- 
stance, it  is  weighed  exactly,  nearly  the  whole  quantity  or 
a  suitable  portion  is  then  shaken  out  into  the  flask  or  beaker, 
the  tube  is  weighed  again  and  the  loss  of  weight  shows  the 
amount  of  substance  taken.  For  hygroscopic  substances  the 
tube  should  be  closed;  the  arrangement  represented  in  Eg- *3. 
tig.  43  will  generally  answer  the  purpose. 

If  several  quantities  of  a  substance  are  to  be  operated  upon,  the  best 
way  is  to  weigh  off  the  several  portions  successively;  which  maybe 
accomplished  most  readily  by  weighing  in  a  glass  tube  the  whole 
amount  of  substance,  and  then  shaking  out  of  the  tube  the  quantities 
required  one  after  another  into  appropriate  vessels,  weighing  the  tube 
after  each  time.  The  work  may  often  also  be  materially  lightened,  by 
weighing  off  a  large  portion  of  the  substance,  dissolving  this  to  J,  J  or 
1  litre,  and  taking  out  for  the  several  estimations  aliquot  parts,  with 
the  50  or  100  o.e.  pipette.  The  first  and  most  essential  condition  of 
this  proceeding,  of  course,  is  that  the  pipettes  must  accurately  correspond 
with  the  measuring  flasks  (j5  18  and  20). 

»34. 

2.  Estimation  of  Water, 

If  the  substance  to  be  examined — after  having  been  freed  from 
moisture  by  a  suitable  drying  process  (j§  26  to  32)— -contains  water,  it 
is  usual  to  begin  by  determining  the  amount  of  this  water.  This  opera- 
tion is  generally  simple ;  in  some  instances,  however,  it  has  its  diffi- 
culties. This  depends  upon  various  circumstances — viz.,  whether  the 
compounds  yield  their  water  readily  or  not;  whether  they  can  bear  a 
red  heat  without  suffering  decomposition;  or  whether,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  give  off  other  volatile  substances,  besides  water,  even  at  a 
lewer  temperature. 
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The  correct  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  a  compound  depends 
frequently  upon  the  accurate,  estimation  of  the  water  contained  in  it  j 
in  many  cases — for  instance,  in  the  analysis  of  the  salts  of  known 
acids — the  estimation  of  the  water  alone  is  sufficient  to  fix  the  formula. 
The  estimation  of  water  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  important,  as  well 
as  most  frequently  occurring  operations  of  quantitative  analysis.  It 
may  be  effected  in  two  ways — viz.,  a,  from  the  loss  of  weight  consequent 
upon  the  expulsion  of  the  water  ;  b,  by  weighing  the  amount  of  water 
expelled. 

§  35. 
a.  Estimation  op  Water  from  the  Loss  of  Weight. 

This  method,  on  account  of  its  simplicity,  is  most  frequently 
employed.  The  mode  of  proceeding  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
substance. 

a.  The  substance  bears  ignition  without  losing  other  constituents  besides 
water,  and  without  absorbing  oxygen. — The  substance  is  weighed  in  a 
platinum  or  porcelain  crucible,  and  placed  over  the  gas-  or  spirit-lamp ; 
the  heat  should  be  very  gentle  at  first,  and  gradually  increased.  When 
the  crucible  has  been  maintained  some  time  at  a  red  heat,  it  is  allowed 
to  cool  a  little,  put  still  warm  under  the  desiccator,  and  finally  weighed 
when  cold.  The  ignition  is  then  repeated,  and  the  weight  again 
ascertained.  If  no  further  diminution  of  weight  has  taken  place,  the 
process  is  at  an  end,  the  desired  object  being  fully  attained.  But  if  the 
weight  is  less  than  after  the  first  heating,  the  operation  must  be  re- 
peated until  the  weight  remains  constant. 

In  the  case  of  silicates,  the  heat  must  be  raised  to  a  very  high  degree, 
since  many  of  them  (e.g.  talc,  steatite,  nephrite),  only  begin  at  a  red 
heat  to  give  off  water,  and  require  a  yellow  heat  for  tne  complete 
expulsion  ofthat  constituent  (Th.  Scheerer).*  Such  bodies  are  there- 
fore ignited  over  the  bellows  blowpipe.  If  any  coloration  of  the  flame 
is  observed,  this  indicates  volatilization  of  alkalies. 

In  the  case  of  substances  tnat  have  a  tendency  to  intumesce,  or 
spirt,  a  small  flask  or  retort  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  substi- 
tuted for  the  crucible.  Care  must  be  taken  to  remove  the  last  traces 
of  aqueous  vapor  from  the  vessel,  by  suction  through  a  glass  tube. 

Decrepitating  salts  (chloride  of  sodium,  for  instance)  are  put— finely 
pulverized,  if  possible — in  a  small  covered  platinum  crucible,  which  is 
then  placed  in  a  large  one,  also  covered ;  tne  whole  is  weighed,  then 
heated,  gently  at  first  for  some  time,  then  more  strongly ;  finally,  after 
cooling,  weighed  again. 

ß.  The  substance  loses  on  ignition  other  constituents  besides  water,  (boracic 
acid,  sulphuric  acid,  ßuoride  of  silicon,  fyc.) — Here  the  analyst  has  to 
consider,  in  the  first  place,  whether  the  water  may  not  be  expelled  at  a 
lower  degree  of  heat,  which  does  not  involve  the  loss  of  other  consti- 
tuents. If  this  may  be  done,  the  substance  is  heated  either  in  the 
water-bath,  or  where  a  higher  temperature  is  required,  in  the  air-  or 
oil-bath,  the  temperature  being  regulated  by  the  thermometer.  The 
expulsion  of  the  water  may  be  promoted  by  a  current  of  air  (compare 
§§  29  and  80) ;  or  by  the  addition  of  pure  dry  sand  to  the  substance,  to 

*  Jahreeber,  von  Liebig  u.  Kopp,  1851,  610. 
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keep  it  porous.*    The  process  must  be  continued  under  these  circum- 
stances also,  until  the  weight  remains  constant. 

In  cases  where,  for  some  reason  or  other,  such  gentle  heating  is 
insufficient,  the  analyst  has  to  consider  whether  the  desired  end  may 
not  be  attained  at  a  red  heat,  by  adding  some  substance  that  will  re- 
tain the  volatile  constituent  whose  loss  is  apprehended.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  crystallized  sulphate  of  alumina  loses  at  a  red  heat,  besides 
water,  also  sulphuric  acid ;  now,  the  loss  of  the  latter  constituent  may 
be  guarded  against,  by  adding  to  the  sulphate  an  excess  (about  six 
times  the  quantity)  of  finely  pulverized,  recently  ignited,  pure  oxide  of 
lead.  But  the  addition  of  this  substance  will  not  prevent  the  escape  of 
fluoride  of  silicon  from  silicates  when  exposed  to  a  red  heat  (LisTf). 
Thus  again,  the  amount  of  water  in  commercial  iodine  may  be  deter- 
mined by  triturating  it  with  eight  times  the  quantity  of  mercury,  and 
drying  tne  mixture  at  100°  (Bolle yJ).  For  the  estimation  of  water  in 
compounds  containing  silicon  and  fluorine,  magnesia  is  added  to  the 
substance.  For  this  purpose  calcined  magnesia  in  amount  about  twice 
that  of  the  substance  is  ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible,  then  weighed, 
and  stirred  with  warm  water  to  a  thick  paste,  the  weighed  substance  is 
added  and  mixed  up  with  a  platinum  wire  of  known  weight,  more  water 
is  added  if  necessary,  and  lastly,  the  mixture  is  cautiously  dried  and 
ignited.  The  loss  of  weight  is  equal  to  the  water  contained  in  the 
substance,  for  the  products  of  the  decomposition,  fluoride  of  magnesium, 
silicic  acid,  and  metallic  oxide,  weigh  the  same  as  the  anhydrous 
substance  and  the  magnesia.  If  the  separated  metallic  oxide  takes  up 
oxygen  by  ignition  in  the  air  (such  as  protoxide  of  iron)  a  correction 
will  of  course  be  necessary  (F.  Stolba§). 

y.  The  substance  contains  several  differently  combined  quantities  of  water, 
which  require  different  degrees  of  temperature  for  expulsion. — Substances  of 
this  nature  are  heated  first  in  the  water-bath,  until  their  weight  re- 
mains constant ;  they  are  then  exposed  in  the  oil-  or  air-bath  to  150, 
200,  or  250°,  &c,  and  finally,  when  practicable,  ignited  over  a  gas-  or 
spirit-lamp.  In  such  experiments  I  prefer  the  apparatus,  fig".  38.  The 
bulb-tube  may  be  replaced  by  a  tube  of  uniform  width,  in  which  slides  a 
little  porcelain  boat  for  the  reception  of  the  substance.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  dehydrated  substance  attracting  water  while  on  the  balance 
the  boat  is  always  weighed  in  a  corked  glass  tube.  In  this  manner 
differently  combined  quantities  of  water  may  be  distinguished;  and 
correctly  estimated.  Thus,  for  instance,  crystallized  sulphate  of  copper 
contains  28*87  per  cent,  of  water,  which  escapes  at  a  temperature  below 
140°,  and  7"22  per  cent.,  which  escapes  only  at  a  temperature  between 
220°  and  260°.  It  is  often  advisable  .to  assist  the  action  of  heat  by 
rarefaction  of  the  air.  Thus  sulphate  of  magnesia,  when  dried  in  vacuo, 
over  sulphuric  acid  at  100°,  loses  5  eq.  water;  dried  in  the  air  at  132°, 
it  loses  the  sixth;  and  at  a  moderate  red  heat,  the  seventh  equivalent 
of  water. 

d.  When  the  substance  has  a  tendency  to  absorb  oxygen  (from  the  pre- 
sence of  protoxide  of  iron,  for  instance)  the  water  is  better  determined 
in  the  direct  way,  than  by  the  loss  (§  36). 

♦  Ann.  <L  Cham,  u.  Pharm.  53,  233.  t  76.  81, 189. 

?  DnJQLKB's  Polyt.  Journ.  126,  39.  §  Zeitachr.  f.  anal  Chem.  7,  93. 
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b.  Estimation  of  Water  by  Direct  Weighing. 

This  method  is  resorted  to  by  way  of  control,  or  in  the  case  of  sub- 
stances which, upon  ignition,  lose,  besides  wnter,  other  constituents,  which 
cannot  be  retained  even  by  the  addition  of  some  other  substance  {e.g., 
carbonic  acid,  oxygen),  or  in  the  case  of  substances  containing  bodies 
inclined  to  oxidation  {e.g.,  protoxide  of  iron).  The  principle  of  the 
method  is  to  expel  the  water  by  the  application  of  a  red  heat,  so  as  to 
admit  of  the  condensation  of  the  aqueous  vapor,  and  the  collection  of 
the  condensed  water  in  an  appropriate  apparatus,  partly  physically, 
partly  by  the  agency  of  some  hygroscopic  substance.  The  increase  in 
the  weight  of  this  apparatus  represents  the  quantity  of  the  water  ex- 
pelled. 

The  operation  may  be  conducted  in  various  ways ;  the  following, 
however,  is  one  of  the  most  appropriate : — 


Fig.  U. 


B  represents  a  gasometer  filled  with  air  ;  b  a  flask  half  filled  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  ;  e  and  a  o  are  chloride  of  calcium  tubes ; 
d  is  ii  bulb-tube.  The  substance  is  weighed  in  the  perfectly  dry  tube  d, 
which  is  then  connected  with  e  and  the  weighed  chloride  of  calcium 
tube  a  o,  by  means  of  sound  and  well-dried  perforated  corks.  The 
operation  is  commenced  by  opening  the  stop-cock  e  a  little,  to  allow  the 
air,  which  loses  all  its  moisture  in  b  and  c,  to  pass  slowly  through  d; 
the  tube  d  is  then  heated  to  beyond  the  boiling-point  of  water,  by 
holding  a  lamp  towards/,  taking  care  not  to  burn  the  cork;  and  finally, 
the  bulb  which  contains  the  substance  is  exposed  to  a  low  red  heat,  the 
temperature  at  f  being  maintained  all  the  while  at  the  point  indicated. 
When  the  expulsion  of  the  water  has  been  accomplished,  a  slow  current 
of  air  is  still  kept  up  till  the  bulb-tube  is  cold ;  the  apparatus  is  then 
disconnected,  and  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  a  o,  weighed.  The 
increase  in  the  weight  of  this  tube  represents  the  quantity  of  water 
present  in  the  substance.  The  empty  bulb  a,  in  which  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  water  collects,  is  intended  not  only  to  prevent  the  liquefac- 
tion of  the  chloride  of  calcium,  but  enables  the  analyst  also  to  test  the 
condensed  water  as  to  its  reaction  and  purity. 

The  apparatus  may,  of  course,  be  modified  in  various  ways ;  thus, 
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the  chloride  of  calcium  tubes  may  be  U-shaped ;  a  U-tube,  filled  with 
pieces  of  pumice-stone  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  flask  with  sulphuric  acid ;  and  the  gasometer  may  be 
replaced  by  an  aspirator  (fig.  34)  joined  to  o.  The  tube  e  may  not  be 
omitted,  for  I  have  found*  that  air  after  being  dried  by  sulphuric  acid, 
takes  up  moisture  from  chloride  of  calcium.  If  o  were  omitted,  the  air 
escaping  at  o  would  be  slightly  moister  than  the  air  entering  the  bulb- 
tube,  and  consequently  a  little  water  would  be  lost. 

The  expulsion  of  the  aqueous  vapor  from  the  tube  containing  the 
substance,  may  be  effected  also  by  other  means  than  a  current  of  air 
supplied  Dy  a  gasometer,  aspirator,  or  hydraulic  air-pump ;  viz.,  the 
substance  may  be  ignited  in  a  dry  tube,  with  carbonate  oi.  lead,  since 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  latter,  escaping  at  a  red  heat,  serves  here  the 
same  purpose  as  a  stream  of  air.  This  method  is  principally  applied 
in  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  retain  an  acid  which  otherwise  would 
volatilize  with  the  water ;  thus,  it  is  applied,  for  instance,  for  the  direct 
estimation  of  the  water  in  bisulphate  of  potassa,  &c. 


Fig.  45. 

Fig.  45  represents  the  disposition  of  the  apparatus. 

ab  is  a  common  combustion  furnace ;  cf  a  tube  filled  as  follows ; — 
from  c  to  d  with  carbonate  of  lead,t  from  d  to  e  the  substance  intimately 
mixed  with  carbonate  of  lead,  and  from  e  to  f  pure  carbonate  of  lead. 
The  chloride  of  calcium  tube  g,  being  accurately  weighed,  is  connected 
by  means  of  a  well-dried  perforated  cork,  /'.  The  operation  is  com- 
menced by  surrounding  the  tube  with  red-hot  charcoal,  advancing  from 
j*  towards  c ;  the  fore  part  of  the  tube  which  protrudes  from  the  fur- 
nace should  be  maintained  at  a  degree  of  heat  which  barely  permits  the 
operator  to  lay  hold  of  it  with  his  fingers.  All  further  particulars  of 
this  operation  will  be  found  under  Organic  Analysis.  The  mixing  is 
performed  best  in  the  tube  with  a  wire.  The  tube  cf  may  be  short 
and  moderately  narrow.  The  charcoal  furnace  may,  of  course,  be  re- 
placed by  a  gas  furnace. 

The  volatilization  of  an  acid  cannot  in  all  cases  be  prevented  by 
oxide  of  lead ;  thus,  for  instance,  we  could  not  determine  the  water  in 
crystallized  boracic  acid  by  the  above  process.  This  could  readily  be 
done,  however,  by  igniting  the  acid  mixed  with  excess  of  dry  carbonate 
of  soda  in  a  glass  tube  drawn  out  behind  like  an  erect  tail,  receiving 
the  water  in  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  and  sweeping  the  residual  vapor 
into  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  by  suction,  after  the  point  of  the  tail 
has  been  broken  off.     (See  Organic  Analysis.) 

The  foregoing  methods  for  the  direct  estimation  of  water  do  not, 
however,  embrace  all  cases  in  which  the  methods  described  in  §  35 
are  inapplicable  ;  since  they  can  be  employed,  only  if  the  substances 
escaping  with  the  water  are  such  as  will  not  wholly  or  partly  condense 
in  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  (or  in  a  tube  filled  with  potash  or 

*  Zeitachr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  4,  177. 
t  The  carbonate  of  lead  moat  have  been  previously  ignited  to  incipient  decomposi- 
tion, and  cooled  in  a  closed  tube. 
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with  pumice-stone  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  might  be 
used  instead).  Thus  they  are  perfectly  well  adapted  for  determining 
the  water  in  the  basic  carbonate  of  zinc,  but  they  cannot  be  applied  to 
determine  the  water  in  sulphate  of  soda  and  ammonia.  With 
substances  like  the  latter,  we  must  either  have  recourse  to  the  processes 
of  organic  analysis,  or  we  must  rest  satisfied  with  the  indirect  estimation 
of  the  water. 

§  37. 

3.  Solution  of  Substances. 

Before  pursuing  the  analytical  process  further,  it  is  in  most  cases 
necessary  to  obtain  a  solution  of  the  substance.  This  operation  is 
simple  where  the  body  may  be  dissolved  by  direct  treatment  with  water, 
or  acids,  or  alkalies,  <&c. ;  but  it  is  more  complicated  in  cases  where  the 
body  requires  fusion  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  solution. 

when  we  have  mixed  substances  to  operate  upon,  the  component 
parts  of  which  behave  differently  with  solvents,  it  is  not  by  any  means 
necessary  to  dissolve  the  whole  substance  at  first ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
separation  may,  in  such  cases,  be  often  effected,  in  the  most  simple  and 
expeditious  manner,  by  the  solvents  themselves.  Thus,  for  instance,  a 
mixture  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  carbonate  of  zinc,  and  sulphate  of  baryta, 
may  be  readily  and  accurately  analysed  by  dissolving  out,  in  the  first 
place,  the  nitrate  of  potassa  with  water,  and  subsequently  the  carbonate 
of  zinc  by  hydrochloric  acid,  leaving  the  insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta. 

§  38. 
a.  Direct  Solution. 

The  direct  solution  of  substances  is. effected,  according  to  circum- 
stances, in  beakers,  flasks  or  dishes,  and  may,  if  necessary,  be  pro- 
moted by  the  application  of  heat ;  for  which  purpose  the  water-bath 
will  be  found  most  convenient  In  cases  where  an  open  fire,  sand-bath, 
iron-plate  or  gauze-plate  is  resorted  to,  the  analyst  must  take  care  to 
guard  against  actual  ebullition  of  the  fluid,  since  this  would  render  a 
loss  of  substance  from  spirting  almost  unavoidable,  especially  when  the 
process  is  conducted  in  a  dish.  Fluids  containing  a  sediment,  either 
insoluble,  or,  at  least,  not  yet  dissolved,  will,  when  heated  over  the 
lamp,  often  bump  and  spirt  even  at  temperatures  far  short  of  the 
boiling-point. 

In  cases  where  the  solution  of  a  substance  is  attended  with  evolu- 
tion of  gas,  the  process  is  conducted  in  a  flask,  placed  in  a  sloping 
position,  so  that  tne  spirting  drops  may  be  thrown  against  the  walls  of 
the  vessel,  and  thus  secured  from  being  carried  off  with  the  stream  of 
the  evolved  gas  ;  or  it  may  be  conducted  in  a  beaker,  covered  with  a 
large  watch-glass,  which,  after  the  solution  is  effected,  and  the  £as 
expelled  by  gentle  heating,  must  be  thoroughly  rinsed  with  the  washing 
bottle. 

In  cases  where  the  solution  has  to  be  effected  by  means  of  con- 
centrated volatile  acids  (hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid,  aqua  regia),  the 
operation  should  never  be  conducted  in  a  dish,  but  always  in  a  flask 
covered  with  a  watch-glass,  or  placed  in  a  slanting  position,  and  the 
application  of  too  high  a  temperature  must  be  avoided.  The  operation 
should  always  be  conducted  also  under  a  hood,  with  proper  draught,  to 
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carry  off  the  escaping1  acid  vapors.  No  arrangements  for  carrying1  off 
fumes  can  be  recommended  in  which  the  flasks  are  closed  by  corks  or 
india-rubber  stoppers,  as  the  latter  are  attacked  by  acids  and  the 
solutions  may  be  contaminated  by  organic  substances,  sulphuric  acid 
(from  the  sulphur  of  the  india-rubber)  and  other  matters.  It  is  often 
necessary,  in  conducting  a  process  of  solution,  to  guard  against  the 
action  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen  ;  in  such  cases,  a  slow  stream  of 
carbonic  acid  is  transmitted  through  the  flask  ;  in  some  cases  it  is 
sufficient  to  expel  the  air,  by  simply  putting  a  little  bicarbonate  of  soda 
into  the  flask,  containing  an  excess  of  acid,  before  introducing  the 
substance. 

In  selecting  vessels  for  use  in  this  operation,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  their  substance  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  solvent.  As  a 
general  rule  we  may  say  that  glass  is  slightly  acted  on  by  acids,  and 
strongly  by  alkalies.     Comp.  §41. 

§  39. 
b.  Solution,  preceded  by  Fusion. 

Substances  insoluble  in  water,  acids,  or  aqueous  alkalies,  usually 
require  decomposition  by  fusion,  to  prepare  them  for  analysis.  Sub- 
stances of  this  kind  are  often  met  with  in  the  mineral  kingdom  ;  most 
silicates,  the  sulphates  of  the  alkaline  earths,  chrome  ironstone,  &c, 
belong  to  this  class. 

The  object  and  general  features  of  the  process  of  fusion  have  already 
been  treated  of  in  the  Qualitative  Analysis.  The  special  methods  of 
conducting  this  important  operation  will  be  described  under  The 
Analysis  of  Silicates,  and  in  the  proper  places ;  as  a  satisfactory  de- 
scription of  the  process,  with  its  various  modifications,  cannot  well  be 
given  without  entering  more  minutely  into  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  several  special  cases. 

Decomposition  by  fusion  often  requires  a  higher  temperature  than 
is  attainable  with  a  spirit-lamp  with  double  draught,  or  with  a  common 
gas-lamp.  In  such  cases,  the  glass-blower's  lamp,  fed  with  gas,  is  used 
with  advantage. 

§  40. 

4.  Conversion  op  the  dissolved  Substance  into  a 

weighable  form. 

The  conversion  of  a  substance  in  a  state  of  solution  into  a  form 
adapted  for  weighing  may  be  effected  either  by  evaporation  or  by 
precipitation. 

The  former  of  these  operations  is  applicable  only  in  cases  where  the 
substance,  the  weight  of  which  we  are  desirous  to  ascertain,  either 
exists  already  in  the  form  suitable  for  the  determination  of  its  weight, 
or  may  be  converted  into  such  form  by  evaporation  in  conjunction  with 
some  reagent.  The  solution  must,  moreover,  contain  the  substance 
unmixed,  or,  at  least,  mixed  only  with  such  bodies  as  are  expelled  by 
evaporation  or  ignition.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  amount  of  sulphate  of 
soda  present  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  that  substance  may  be  ascertained 
by  simple  evaporation  ;  whilst  the  carbonate  of  potassa  contained  in  a 
solution  had  always  better  be  converted  into  chloride  of  potassium,  by 
evaporating  with  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium. 
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Precipitation  may  always  be  resorted  to,  whenever  the  substance  in  ' 
solution  admits  of  being-  converted  into  a  combination  which  is  insoluble 
in  the  menstruum  present,  provided  that  the  precipitate  is  fit  for 
determination,  which  can  never  be  the  case  unless  it  can  be  washed 
and  is  of  constant  composition  after  drying  or  ignition. 

5  41. 
a.  Evaporation. 
In  processes  of  evaporation  for  pharm sceutical  or  technico- chemical 
purposes  the  principal  object  to  be  considered  is  saving  of  time  and 
fuel ;  but  in  evaporating  processes  in  quan- 
titative analysis  this  is  merely  a  subordinate 
point,  and  the  analyst  has  to  direct  his  prin- 
cipal care  and  attention  to  the  means  of 
guarding  against  loss  or  contamination  of 
the  substance  operated  upon. 

The  simplest  case  of  evaporation  is  when 
we  have  to  concentrate  the  clear  .fluid,  without 
carrying  the  process  to  dryness.    To  effect  this 
object,  the  fluid  is  poured   into   a  basin, 
which  should  not  be  filled  more  than  two- 
thirds.     Heat  is  then  applied  by  placing 
the  basin  either  on  a  water-bath,   sand- 
|  hath,  common  stove,  or  heated  iron  plate, 
or  over  the  flame  of  a  gas-  or  spirit-lamp, 
/  care  being  taken  always  to  guard  against 
actual  ebullition,  as  this  invariably  and  un- 
avoidably leads  to  loss  from  small  drops  of 
fluid  spirting  out.  Evaporation  over  a  gas- 
or  spirit-lamp,  when  conducted  with  proper  care,  is  an  expeditious  and 
cleanly  process.    Bunsen's  gas-lamp  (fig.  40),  which  has  already  been 
described    in  the 
Qualitative   Ana- 
lysis, maybe  used 
most    advantage- 
ously in  operation  s 
of  wis    Kind;    a 
little    wire-gauze 
cap,  loosely  fitted 
upon  the  tube  of 
the  lamp,  is  a  ma- 
te rial    improve- 
ment.   By  means 
of  this  simple  ar- 
|  rangement    it    is 
l  easy    to    produce 
^  even  the  smallest 
1  flame,  without  the 
I  least  apprehension 
9  of  ignition  of  the 
'gas  within  the 
Fig. «.  tube. 


Fig.  49. 
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The  lamp  (fig.  47)  lately  introduced  by  the  Brothers  Mastp-,  I  can 
very  highly  recommend  both  for  evaporation  and  ignition.     It  has  a 
burner  like  that  of  Berzelius's  spirit- lamp,  and  gives  a  small  or  a  very 
powerful  flame  equally 
well.   I  have  had  these 
lamps   in   use    in    my 
laboratory  for   a  long 
time,    and    am    much 
pleased  with  them. 
They  are  made  of  five 
different  sizes. 

For  evaporating  in 
dishes  the  furnace 
shown  in  fig.  48  is  also 
admirably  adapted. 
The  heat  in  this  case 
may  be  so  reduced  that 
thecontentsofthedish 
will  evaporate  quickly 
without  boiling,  j 

If  the  evaporation 
is  to  be  effected  on  the 

water-bath,    and    the  *"*  «■ 

operator    happens    to 

possess  a  Beindorf,  or  other  similarly -cons  true  ted  steam  apparatus, 
the    evaporating- dish  may  be   placed   simply   on   " 
«ponding  in  size.     Otherwise  recourse  must  be 
had  to  the  water-bath,  fig.  49.     It  is  made  of  a 
strong  sheet  copper,  and  when  used  is  half  filled 
with  water,  which  is  kept  boiling  over  a  gas-  or 
spirit-lamp.    The  breadth  from  a  to  b  should  be 
from  12  to  18  cm.  Various  flat  rings  of  the  same 
outside  diameter  as  the  top  of  the  bath,  and  Fig.  49. 

adapted  to  receive  dishes  and  crucibles  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,    are  essential  adjuncts  to  the  bath.     These  rings  when 
required  are  simply  laid  on  the  bath. 

It  will  occasionally  happen  that  the  water  in  the  bath  completely 
evaporates  without  the  operator  being  aware  of  it ;  this  is  a  great 
inconvenience,  as  it  will  often  occur,  in  such  cases,  that  residues  are 
heated  to  a  higher  degree  than  desirable ;  that  concentrated  solutions 
spirt,  &c.  I  therefore  employ  in  my  own  laboratory,  a  water-bath 
with  constant  level  (see  fig.  50).  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  zinc 
vessel,  a  b  c  d,  10  cm.  high,  12  cm.  in  diameter;  this  is  connected 
with  the  water-bath,  g,  by  means  of  india-rubber,  e,  and  a  copper  tube, 
f.  A  bottle,  hi  It  I,  made  of  sheet  zinc,  and  filled  with  water,  is  inverted 
into  the  vessel  abed;  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  bottle  is  17  cm.  high, 
the  diameter  of  the  neck  3  cm.;  the  true  orifice  of  the  bottle,  which  is 
15  mm.  wide,  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  neck ;  in  the  inverted  position 
this  orifice  is  closed  by  the  valve,  m.  Upon  inverting  the  bottle  into 
abed,  the  wire  n,  striking  upon  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  opens  the 
valve.  By  raising  or  lowering  the  pillar- support  o,  it  is  easy  to 
establish  any  desired  level  in  g,  which  will  remain  unaltered  so  long  as 
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there  is  any  water  left  in  the  hottle.    The  tube  J  is  bent  downward 
in  the  water-bath  nearly  to  the  bottom. 


Fig.  60. 

A  simple  arrangement  for  extinguishing  the  flame  when  the  water 
is  dried  up  is  described  by  K.  Reuss,*  and  Bunsen's  construction  for 
constant  water-baths  is  described  by  W.  H.  Wahl.+ 

If  the  operator  can  conduct  his  processes  of  evaporation  in  a  room  set 
apart  for  the  purpose,  where  he  may  easily  guard  ugainst  any  occurrence 
tending  to  suspend  dust  in  the  air,  he  will  find  it  no  very  difficult  task  to 
keep  the  evaporating  fluid  clean;  in  this  case  it  is  best  to  leave  the 
dishes  uncovered.!  But  in  a  large  laboratory,  where  several  are  work- 
ing, or  in  a  room  exposed  to  draughts  of  air,  or  in  which  coal  fires  are 
burning,  the  greatest  caution  is  required  to  protect  the  evaporating 
fluid  from  contamination  by  dust  or  ashes.  For  this  purpose  the 
evaporating  dish  is  either  covered  with  a  sheet  of  filtering  paper,  or  a 
glass  rod  twisted  into  a  triangular  shape  (fig.  öl)  is  laid  upon  it,  and 

*  Zeitscbr.  f.  ami!.  Cbem.  9,  336.  f  Hid.  10,  88. 

J  In  ray  own  laboratory,  evaporating  processes  iu  quantitative  researches  are  oon- 
dncted  in  separata  closets.  The  floor  and  roof  of  theseclosets  should  be  constructed 
of  slabs  of  sandstone,  and  the  walls  of  brick,  lined  with  glased  tiles  or  plaster  of 
Paris.  At  the  topinust  part  of  the  back  vail  is  a  horizontal  channel  of  attticient 
width,  which  at  a  short  distance  openi  into  a  separate  Russian  chimney.  Ko  firs 
most  ever  be  made  under  this  chimney ;  but  it  is  most  desirable  tu  have  it  placed 
quite  close  to  another  chimney,  which  is  kept  constantly  warm  by  a  fire  (that  of  the 
steam  apparatus,  for  instance).  The  front  wall  of  the  evaporating  closet  is  formed  of 
sandstone  pillars  eighteen  decimetres  high,  in  whieli  are  fitted  sliding  windows  with 
wooden  frames. 


§41.] 
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Fig.  51. 


Fig.  62. 


a  sheet  of  filtering-paper  placed  over  it,  which  is  kept  in  position  by  a, 

glass  rod  laid  across,  the  latter  again  being  kept  from  rolling  down  by 

the  slightly  turned  up  ends, 

a  and  b,  of    the   triangle. 

The  best  way,  however,  is 

the    following : — Take   two 

thin  wooden  hoops  (fig.  02), 

one  of  which  fits  loosely  in 

the  other ;  place  a  sheet  of 

blotting-paper  on  the  smaller  one,  and  push  the  other  over  it.     This 

forms  a  cover  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose;  and  whilst  in  no 

way  interfering  with  the  operation,  it  completely  protects  the  fluid 

from  dust,  and  may  be  readily  taken  off;  the  paper  cannot  dip  into 

the  fluid ;  the  cover  lasts  a  long  time,  and  may,  moreover,  at  any  time 

be  easily  renewed. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  common  filtering-paper 
contains  always  certain  substances  soluble  in  acids,  such  as  lime,  sesqui- 
ozide  of  iron,  &c,  which,  were  covers  of  the  kind  just  described  used 
over  evaporating  dishes  containing  a  fluid  evolving  acid  vapors,  would 
infallibly  dissolve  in  these  vapors,  and  the  solution  dripping  down  into 
the  evaporating  fluid,  would  speedily  contaminate  it.  Care  must  be 
taken,  therefore,  in  such  cases,  to  use  only  such  filtering  paper  as  has 
been  freed  by  washing  from  substances  soluble  in  acids. 

Evaporation  for  the  purpose  of  concentration  may  be  effected  also 
in  flasks ;  these  are  only  half  filled,  and  placed  in  a  slanting  position. 
The  process  may  be  conducted  on  the  sand-bath,  or  over  a  gas-  or 
spirit-lamp,  or  even,  and  with  equal  propriety,  over  a  fire.  Where  the 
operation  is  conducted  over  a  lamp  or  a  charcoal  fire,  it  is  the  safest 
way  to  place  the  flasks  on  wire  gauze.  Gentle  ebullition  of  the  fluid 
can  do  no  harm  here,  since  the  slanting  position  of  the  flask  guards 
effectively  against  risk  of  loss  from  the  spirting  of  the  liquid.  Still 
better  than  in  flasks  the  object  mar  be  attained  by  evaporating  in 
tubulated  retorts  with  open  tubuiure  and 
neck  directed  obliquely  upwards.  The  latter 
acts  as  a  chimney,  and  the  constant  change 
of  air  thus  effected  is  extremely  favorable  to 
evaporation. 

The  evaporation  qfjluids  containing  a  precipi- 
tate is  best  conducted  on  the  water-bath; 
since  on  the  sand-bath,  or  over  the  lamp,  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  guard  against  loss 
from  bumping.  This  bumping  is  occasioned 
by  slight  explosions  of  steam,  arising  from  the 
sediment  impeding  the  uniform  diffusion  of 
the  heat.  Still  there  remains  another,  though 
less  safe  way,  viz.,  to  conduct  the  evapora- 
tion in  a  crucible  placed  in  a  slanting  position, 
as  illustrated  in  hg.  53.  In  this  process,  the 
flame  is  made  to  play  upon  the  crucible  above 
the  level  of  the  fluid. 

Where  a.fluid  has  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  the 
operation  should  always,  if  possible,  be  terminated  on  the  water-bath. 
Where  the  nature  of  the  dissolved  substance  precludes  the  application  of 
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the  water-bath,  the  object  in  view  may  often  be  most  readily  attained 
by  heating  the  contents  of  the  dish  from  the  top,  which  is  effected  by 
placing  the  dish  in  a  j>roper  position  in  a  drying  closet,  whose  upper 
plate  is  heated  by  a  name  (that  of  the  water-  or  sand-bath)  passing  over 
it.  If  the  substance  is  in  a  covered  platinum  dish  or  crucible,  place 
the  gas-lamp  in  such  a  position  that  the  flame  may  act  on  the  cover 
from  above. 

In  cases  where  the  heat  has  to  be  applied  from  the  bottom,  a  method 
must  be  chosen  which  admits  of  an  equal  diffusion  and  ready  regulation 
of  the  heat.  An  air-bath  is  well  adapted  for  this  purpose,  i.e.,  a  dish 
of  sheet  iron,  in  which  the  porcelain  or  platinum  dish  is  to  be  placed 
on  a  wire  triangle,  so  that  the  two  vessels  may  be  at  all  points  \  to  £ 
inch  distant  from  each  other.  The  copper  apparatus,  fig.  49,  may  also 
serve  as  an  air-bath,  although  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  this 
mode  of  application  will  in  the  end  seriously  injure  it.  If  the  operation 
has  to  be  conducted  over  a  lamp,  the  dish  should  be  placed  high  above 
the  flame ;  best  on  wire  gauze,  since  this  will  greatly  contribute  to  an 
equal  diffusion  of  the  heat.  The  use  of  the  sand-bath  is  objectionable 
here,  because  with  that  apparatus  we  cannot  reduce  the  heat  so  speedily 
as  may  be  desirable.  An  iron  plate,  or  gauze  plate,  heated  uy  gas 
may  perhaps  be  used  with  advantage.  But  no  matter  which  method 
be  employed,  this  rule  applies  equally  to  all  of  them ;  that  the  operator 
must  watch  the  process,  from  the  moment  that  the  residue  begins  to 
thicken,  in  order  to  prevent  spirting,  by  reducing  the  heat,  and  break- 
ing the  pellicles  which  form  on  the  surface,  with  a  glass  rod,  or  a 
platinum  wire  or  spatula. 

Saline  solutions  that  have  a  tendency,  upon  evaporation,  to  creep  up  the 
sides  of  the  vessel,  and  may  thus  finally  pass  over  the  brim  of  the  latter, 
thereby  involving  the  risk  of  a  loss  of  substance,  should  be  heated 
from  the  top,  in  the  way  just  indicated ;  since  by  that  means  the  sides  of 
the  vessel  will  get  heated  sufficiently  to  cause  the  instantaneous  evapora- 
tion of  the  ascending  liquid,  preventing  thus  its  overflowing  the  brim. 
The  inconvenience  just  alluded  to  may,  however,  be  obviated  also,  in 
most  cases,  by  covering  the  brim,  and  the  uppermost  part  of  the  inner 
side  of  the  vessel,  with  a  very  thin  coat  of  tallow,  thus  diminishing  the 
adhesion  between  the  fluid  and  the  vessel. 

In  the  case  of  liquids  evolving  gas  bubbles  upon  evaporating,  particular 
caution  is  required  to  guard  against  loss  from  spirting.  The  safest  way 
is  to  heat  such  liquids  in  an  obliquely-placed  flask,  or  in  a  beaker 
covered  with  a  large  watch-glass ;  the  latter  is  removed  as  soon  as  the 
evolution  of  gas  bubbles  has  ceased,  and  carefully  rinsed  into  the  glass, 
by  means  of  a  washing-bottle.  If  the  evaporation  has  to  be  con- 
ducted in  a  dish,  a  rather  capacious  one  should  be  selected,  and  a  very 
moderate  degree  of  heat  applied  at  first,  and  until  the  evolution  of  gas 
has  nearly  ceased. 

If  a  fluid  has  to  be  evaporated  with  exclusion  of  air,  the  best  way  is 
to  place  the  dish  under  the  bell  of  an  air-pump,  over  a  vessel  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  to  exhaust ;  or  a  tubulated  retort  may  be  used,  through 
whose  tubulure  hydrogen  or  carbonic  acid  is  passed  by  the  aid  of  a  tube 
not  quite  reaching  to  the  surface  of  the  fluid. 

'l*he  material  oj  the  evaporating  vessels  may  exercise  a  much  greater 
influence  on  the  results  of  an  analysis  than  is  generally  believed.  Many 
rather  startling  phenomena  that  are  observed  in  analytical  processes  may 
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arise  simply  from  contamination  by  the  material  of  the  vessel;  great 
errors  may  also  spring*  from  the  same  source.* 

The  importance  of  this  point  induced  me  some  time  ago  to  subject  it 
to  a  careful  investigation  (see  Appendix,  Experiments,  1 — 4)  and  more 
recently  A.  EMMERLiNOf  has  still  more  thoroughly  examined  the 
matter,  and  arrived  at  results  which  substantially  agree  with  mine. 

Distilled  water  kept  boiling  for  some  length  of  time  in  glass  (flasks  of 
Bohemian  glass)  dissolves  very  appreciable  traces  of  that  material. 
This  is  owing  to  the  formation  of  soluble  silicates ;  the  particles  dissolved 
consist  chiefly  of  potassa,  or  soda  and  lime,  in  combination  with  silicic 
acid.  A  much  larger  proportion  of  the  glass  is  dissolved  by  water  con- 
taining caustic  or  car  Donated  alkali ;  boiling  solution  of  chloride  of 
ammonium  also  strongly  attacks  glass  vessels.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  new  flasks ;  flasks  in  which  chloride  of  ammonium  had  been 
boiled  for  some  time  lost  far  less  on  boiling  with  fresh  chloride  of 
ammonium  than  on  boiling  with  water.  Boiling  dilute  acids,  with  the 
exception,  of  course,  of  hydrofluoric  and  hydrofluosilicic  acids,  exercise 
a  less  powerful  solvent  action  than  pure  water.  Porcelain  (Berlin  dishes) 
is  much  less  affected  by  water  than  glass ;  alkaline  liquids  also  exercise 
a  much  less  powerful  solvent  action  on  porcelain  than  on  glass ;  the 
quantity  dissolved  is,  however,  still  notable.  Solution  of  chloride  of 
ammonium  acts  on  porcelain  as  strongly  as  on  glass ;  dilute  acids, 
though  exercising  no  very  powerful  action  on  porcelain,  yet  attack  that 
material  more  strongly  than  glass.  It  results  from  these  data,  that  in 
analyses  pretending  to  a  high  degree  of  accuracy,  platinum  or  silver 
dishes  should  always  be  preferred.  The  former  may  be  used  in  all  cases 
where  no  free  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine  is  present  in  the  fluid,  or  can 
be  formed  during  evaporation.  Fluids  containing  caustic  alkalies  may 
safely  be  evaporated  in  platinum,  but  not  to  the  point  of  fusion  of  the 
residue.  Silver  vessels  should  never  be  used  to  evaporate  acid  fluids  or 
liquids  containing  alkaline  sulphides ;  but  they  are  admirably  suited 
for  solutions  of  caustic  and  carbonated  alkalies.  Where  the  use  of 
porcelain  or  glass  cannot  be  avoided,  as  in  the  evaporation  of  large 
amounts  of  fluid,  porcelain  generally  deserves  the  preference ;  glass 
vessels  should  never  be  used'  in  accurate  analyses  for  alkaline  fluids. 

§42. 

We  come  now  to  weighing  the  residues  remaining  upon  the  evaporation  of 
Jimiis.  We  allude  here  simply  to  such  as  are  soluble  in  water ;  those 
which  are  separated  by  filtration  will  be  treated  of  afterwards.  Residues 
are  generally  weighed  in  the  same  vessel  in  which  tbe  evaporation  has 
been  completed,  tor  which  purpose  platinum  dishes,  from  4  to  8  cm.  in 
diameter,  provided  with  light  covers,  or  large  platinum  crucibles,  are 
best  adapted,  since  they  are  lighter  than  porcelain  vessels  of  the  same 
capacity. 

However,  in  most  cases,  the  amount  of  liquid  to  be  evaporated  is  too 
large  for  so  small  a  vessel,  and  its  evaporation  in  portions  would  occupy 
too  much  time.  The  best  way,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  is  to  concentrate 
the  liquid  first  in  a  larger  vessel,  and  to  terminate  the  operation  after- 

*  Comp*.  A.  So ac H at,  Zeitochr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  4,  60. 
+  Ann.  d.  Cbem.  u.  Pbarai.  150,  257  ;  also  Zeitecbr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  8.  434. 
QUANT.  VOL.  1.  F 
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wards  in  the  smaller  weighing1  vessel.  In  transferring  the  fluid  from 
the  larger  to  the  smaller  vessel,  the  lip  of  the  former  is  slightly  greased, 
and  the  liquid  made  to  run  down  a  glass  rod  (fig.  54).     finally  the 

large  vessel  is  carefully  rinsed  with  a  washing-bottle, 
until  a  drop  of  the  last  rinsing  leaves  no  residue  upon 
evaporation  on  a  platinum  knife.  When  the  fluid 
has  thus  been  transferred  to  the  weighing  vessel,  the 
evaporation  is  completed  on  the  water-bath,  and 
the  residuary  substance  either  ignited  or  dried.  Jf 
it  is  to  he  ignited  the  dish  is  covered  with  a  lid  of  thin 
platinum  (or  a  thin  glass  plate),  and  then  placed  high 
over  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  and  heated  very  gently 
_  until  all  the  water  whicn  may  still   adhere  to  the 

Fig.  54.  substance  is  expelled ;  the  dish  is  now  exposed  to  a 

stronger,  and  finally  to  a  red-heat.  (Where  a  glass 
plate  is  used,  this  must,  of  course,  be  removed  before  igniting.)  It  is 
well  to  make  the  flame  play  obliquely  on  the  cover  from  above,  so  as 
to  run  as  little  risk  as  possible  of  loss  by  spirting.  After  cooling  in  a 
desiccator,  the  covered  dish  is  weighed  with  its  contents.  When 
operating  upon  substances  which  decrepitate,  such  as  chloride  of 
sodium,  for  instance,  it  is  advisable  to  expose  them — after  their  removal 
from  the  water-bath,  and  previously  to  the  application  of  a  naked 
flame — to  a  temperature  somewhat  above  100°,  either  in  the  air-bath, 
or  on  a  sand-bath,  or  on  a  common  stove. 

If  the  residue  does  not  admit  of  ignition,  as  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with 
organic  substances,  ammoniacal  salts,  &c,  it  is  dried  at  a  temperature 
suited  to  its  nature.  In  many  cases,  the  temperature  of  the  water- bath 
is  sufficiently  high  for  this  purpose,  for  the  drying  of  chloride  of 
ammonium,  for  instance ;  in  others,  the  air-  or  oil-bath  must  be  resorted 
to  (see  §§  29  and  30).  Under  any  circumstances,  the  drying  must  be 
continued  until  the  substance  ceases  to  suffer  the  slightest  diminution 
in  weight,  after  renewed  exposure  to  heat  for  half  an  hour.  The  dish, 
should  invariably  be  covered  during  the  process  of  weighing. 

As  saline  residues  left  on  evaporation  when  ignited  or  dried  often 
have  a  tendency  to  attract  moisture,  the  first  weighing,  which  always 
takes  some  length  of  time,  frequently  gives  too  high  a  result.  It  is 
well  therefore,  after  this,  to  heat  again,  allow  to  cool  in  the  desiccator, 
then  place  the  first  found  weights  on  the  balance,  and  afterwards  the 
dish  ;  in  which  way  the  time  spent  in  the  actual  weighing  will  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum  and  the  dish  will  not  be  needlessly  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere. 

If^  as  will  frequently  happen,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  fluid  con- 
taining a  small  quantity  of  a  salt  of  potassa  or  soda,  the  weight  of 
which  we  want  to  ascertain,  in  presence  of  a  comparatively  large 
amount  of  a  salt  of  ammonia,  which  has  been  mixed  with  it  in  the 
course  of  the  analytical  process,  I  prefer  the  following  method.  The 
saline  mass  is  thoroughly  dried,  in  a  large  dish,  on  the  water-bath,  or, 
towards  the  end  of  the  process,  at  a  temperature  somewhat  exceeding 
100°.  The  dry  mass  is  then,  with  the  aid  of  a  platinum  spatula, 
transferred  to  a  small  glass  dish,  which  is  put  aside  for  a  time  in  a 
desiccator.  The  last  traces  of  the  salt  left  adhering  to  the  large  dish 
are  rinsed  off  with  a  little  water  into  the  small  dish,  or  the  large 
crucible,  in  which  it  is  intended  to  weigh  the  salt  $  the  water  is  then 
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evaporated,  and  the  dry  contents  of  the  glass  dish  are  added  to  the 
residue  ;  the  ammonia  salts  are  now  expelled  by  ignition,  and  the 
residuary  fixed  salts  finally  weighed.  Should  some  traces  of  the  saline 
mass  adhere  to  the  glass  dish,  they  ought  to  be  removed  and  transferred 
to  the  weighing  vessel,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  pounded  chloride  of 
ammonium,  or  some  other  salt  of  ammonia,  as  the  moistening  again 
with  water  would  involve  an  almost  certain  loss  of  substance. 


§  43. 
b.  Precipitation. 

Precipitation  is  resorted  to  in  quantitative  analysis  far  more 
frequently  than  evaporation,  since  it  serves  not  merely  to  convert 
substances  into  forms  adapted  for  weighing,  but  also,  and  more 
especially,  to  separate  them  from  one  another.  The  principal  intention 
in  precipitation  is  to  convert  the  substance  in  solution  into  a  form  in 
which  it  is  insoluble  in  the  menstruum  present.  The  result  will, 
therefore,  cateris  paribus,  be  the  more  accurate,  the  more  the  pre- 
cipitated body  deserves  the  epithet  insoluble,  and  in  cases  where  pre- 
cipitates are  of  the  same  degree  of  solubility,  that  one  will  suffer  the 
least  loss,  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  smallest  amount  of  solvent. 

Hence  it  follows,  First,  that  in  all  cases  where  other  circumstances 
do  not  interfere,  it  is  preferable  to  precipitate  substances  in  their  most 
insoluble  form ;  thus,  for  instance,  oaryta  had  better  be  precipitated  as 
sulphate  than  as  carbonate.  Secondly,  that  when  we  have  to  deal  with 
precipitates  that  are  not  quite  insoluble  in  the  menstruum  present,  we 
must  endeavour  to  remove  that  menstruum,  as  far  as  practicable,  by 
evaporation  ;  thus  a  dilute  solution  of  strontia  should  be  concentrated, 
before  proceeding  to  precipitate  the  strontia  with  sulphuric  acid.  And, 
thirdly,  that  when  we  have  to  deal  with  precipitates  slightly  soluble  in 
the  liquid  present,  but  insoluble  in  another  menstruum,  into  which  the 
former  may  be  converted  by  the  addition  of  some  substance  or  other, 
we  ought  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  this  modification  of  the  men- 
struum ;  thus,  for  instance,  alconol  may  be  added  to  water,  to  induce 
complete  precipitation  of  chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonium,  chloride  of 
lead,  sulphate  of  lime,  <fcc.  ;  thus  again,  the  basic  phosphate  of 
magnesia  and  ammonia  may  be  rendered  insoluble  in  an  aqueous  men- 
struum by  the  addition  of  ammonia. 

Precipitation  is  generally  effected  in  beakers.  In  cases,  however, 
where  we  have  to  precipitate  from  fluids  in  a  state  of  ebullition,  or 
where  the  precipitate  requires  to  be  kept  boiling  for  some  time  with  the 
fluid,  flasks  or  dishes  are  substituted  for  beakers,  with  due  regard 
always  to  the  material  of  which  they  are  made  (see  §  41,  at  the  ena). 

The  separation  of  precipitates  from  the  fluid  in  which  they  are  sus- 
pended, is  effected  either  by  decantation  or  filtration,  or  by  both  these 
processes  jointly. 

But,  before  proceeding  to  the  separation  of  the  precipitate  by  any 
of  these  methods,  the  operator  must  know  whether  the  precipitant  has 
been  added  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  whether  the  precipitate  is  com- 
pletely formed.  To  determine  the  latter  point,  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  properties  of  the  various  precipitates  must  be  attained,  which  we 
shall  endeavour  to  supply  in  the  third  section.    To  decide  the  former 

p  2 
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question,  it  is  usually  sufficient  to  add  to  the  fluid  (after  the  precipitate 
has  settled)  cautiously  a  fresh  portion  of  the  precipitant,  and  to  note  if 
a  further  turbidity  ensues.  This  test,  however,  is  not  infallible,  when 
the  precipitate  has  not  the  property  of  forming1  immediately  ;  as,  for 
instance,  is  the  case  with  phospno-molybdate  of  ammonia.  When  this 
is  apprenended,  pour  out  (or  transfer  with  a  pipette)  a  small  quantity 
of  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  into  another  vessel,  add  some  of  the  pre- 
cipitant, warm,  if  necessary  ;  and  after  some  time  observe  whether  a 
fresh  precipitate  has  formed.  As  a  general  rule,  the  precipitated  liquid 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  several  hours,  before  proceeding 
to  the  separation  of  the  precipitate.  This  rule  applies  more  particularly 
to  crystalline,  pulverulent,  and  gelatinous  precipitates,  whilst  curdy 
and  flocculent  precipitates,  more  particularly  when  the  precipitation 
was  effected  at  a  boiling  temperature,  may  often  be  filtered  off  im- 
mediately. However,  we  must  observe  here,  that  ail  general  rules,  in 
this  respect,  are  of  very  limited  application. 

§  44. 
o.  Separation  of  Precipitates  by  Decantation. 

When  a  precipitate  subsides  so  completely  and  speedily  in  a  fluid 
that  the  latter  may  be  poured  off  perfectly  clear,  or  drawn  off  with  a 
syphon,  or  removed  by  means  of  a  pipette,  and  that  the  washing  of  the 
precipitate  does  not  require  a  very  long  time,  decantation  is  often 
resorted  to  for  its  separation  and  washing  ;  tbis  is  the  case,  for  instance, 
with  chloride  of  silver,  metallic  mercury,  &c. 

Decantation  will  always  be  found  a  very  expeditious  and  accurate 
method  of  separation,  if  the  process  be  conducted  with  due  care  ;  it  is 
necessary,  however,  in  most  cases,  to  promote  the  speedy  and  complete 
subsidence  of  the  precipitate  ;  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
rule,  that  heating  the  precipitate  with  the  fluid  will  produce  the  desired 
effect.  Nevertheless,  there  are  instances  in  which  the  simple  applica- 
tion of  heat  will  not  suffice  ;  in  some  cases,  as.  with  chloride  of  silver, 
for  instance,  agitation  must  be  resorted  to  ;  in  other  cases,  some  reagent 
or  other  is  to  be  added — hydrochloric  acid,  for  instance,  in  the  precipi- 
tation of  mercury.  We  shall  have  occasion,  subsequently,  in  the  fourth 
section,  to  discuss  this  point  more  fully,  when  we  shall  also  mention  the 
vessels  best  adapted  for  the  application  of  this  process  to  the  various 
precipitates. 

After  having  washed  the  precipitate  repeatedly  with  fresh  quantities 
of  the  proper  fluid,  until  there  is  no  trace  of  a  dissolved  substance  to  be 
detected  in  the  last  rinsings,  it  is  placed  in  a  crucible  or  dish,  if  not 
already  in  a  vessel  of  that  description  ;  the  fluid  still  adhering  to  it  is 
poured  off  as  far  as  practicable,  and  the  precipitate  is  then,  according 
to  its  nature,  either  simply  dried,  or  ignited. 

A  far  larger  amount  of  water  being  required  for  washing  precipi- 
tates by  decantation  than  on  filters,  the  former  process  can  be  expected 
to  yiela  accurate  results  only  where  the  precipitates  are  absolutely  in- 
soluble. For  the  same  reason,  decantation  is  not  ordinarily  resorted  to 
in  cases  where  we  have  to  determine  other  constituents  in  the  decanted 
fluid. 

The  decanted  fluid  must  be  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  from  twelve  to 
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twenty-four  hours,  to  make  quite  sure  that  it  contains  no  particles  of 
the  precipitate  ;  if,  after  the  lapse  of  this  time,  no  precipitate  is  visible, 
the  fluid  may  be  thrown  away  ;  but  if  a  precipitate  has  subsided,  this 
had  better  be  estimated  by  itself,  and  the  weight  added  to  the  main 
amount ;  the  precipitate  may,  in  such  cases,  %e  separated  from  the 
supernatant  fluid  by  decantation,  or  by  filtration. 

ß.  Separation  op  Precipitates  by  Filtration. 

This  operation  is  resorted  to  whenever  decantation  is  impracticable, 
and,  consequently,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  ;  provided  always  the 
precipitate  is  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  its  being  completely  freed,  by- 
mere  washing  on  the  filter,  from  all  foreign  substances.  Where  this 
is  not  the  case,  more  particularly,  therefore,  with  gelatinous  precipi- 
tates, hydrate  of  alumina  for  instance,  a  combination  of  decantation 
and  filtration  is  resorted  to  (§  48.)  Suction  is  sometimes  employed  to 
hasten  the  process. 

§  45. 

aa.  Ordinary    Filtration. 
oo.  Filtering  Apparatus. 

Filtration,  as  a  process  of  quantitative  analysis,  is  almost  exclu- 
sively effected  by  means  of  paper. 

Plain  circular  filters  are  most  generally  employed  ;  plaited  filters 
are  only  occasionally  used.  Much  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the 
paper.  Good  filtering  paper  must  possess  the  three  following  pro- 
perties ;  first,  it  must  completely  retain  the  finest  precipitates ; 
secondly,  it  must  filter  rapidly  ;  and  thirdly,  it  must  be  as  free  as 
possible  from  inorganic  bodies,  but  more  especially  from  such  as  are 
soluble  in  acid  or  alkaline  fluids. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  however,  to  procure  paper  fully 
answering  these  conditions.  The  Swedish  filtering  paper,  with  the 
watermark  J.  H.  Munktell,  is  considered  the  oest,  and,  conse- 
quently, fetches  the  highest  price  ;  but  even  this  answers  only  the 
first  two  conditions,  being  by  no  means  sufficiently  pure  for  very 
accurate  analyses,  since  it  leaves  upon  incineration  about  '3  per  cent. 
of  ash,*  and  yields  to  acids  perceptible  traces  of  lime,  magnesia,  and 
sesquioxide  of  iron.  For  exact  experiments  it  is,  consequently, 
necessary  first  to  extract  the  paper  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  then 
to  wash  the  acid  completely  out  with  water,  and  finallv  to  dry  the 
paper.  The  preparation  of  such  exhausted  filters  on  a  large  scale  is 
described  in  the  Qualitative  Analysis.  To  exhaust  a  few  filters,  the  best 
way  is  to  place  them  one  within  the  other  in  a  funnel,  as  in  filtering  ; 
they  are  then  moistened  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  ordinary  pure 
hydrochloric  acid  with  two  parts  of  water,  which  is  allowed  to  act  on 
them  for  about  ten  minutes  ;  after  this,  all  traces  of  the  acid  are 
carefully  removed  by  washing  the  filters  repeatedly  with  warm  water. 
The  funnel  being  then  covered  with  a  niece  of  paper,  turned  over  the 
edges,  is  put  in  a  warm  place  until  tne  filters  are  dry.    Filter-paper 

*  Plantaxoub  found  the  ash  of  Swedish  filtering  paper  to  consist  of  63*28  silicic 
acid,  12*83  jime,  6*21  magnetua,  2 '94  alumina,  and  13*92  sesquioxide  of  iron,  in  100 
parte. 
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containing  lead,  and  which  is  consequently  blackened  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  should  be  rejected.* 

Ready-cut  filters  ot  various  sizes  should  always  be  kept  on  hand. 
Filters  are  either  cut  by  circular  patterns  of  pasteboard  or  tin,  or,  still 

better,  by  Mohr's  filter-patterns 
(fig.  66).  This  little  apparatus  is 
made  of  tin-plate,  and  consists  of 
two  parts.  B  is  a  quadrant  fitting 
in  A,  whose  straight  edges  are 
turned  up,  and  which  is  slightly 
smaller  than  B.  The  sheets  of 
filter-paper  are  first  cut  up  into 
Fig.  55.  squares,    which    are    folded    in 

quarters  and  placed  in  A;  then 
B  is  placed  on  the  top,  and  the  free  edge  of  the  paper  is  cut  off  with 
scissors.  Filters  cut  in  this  way  are  perfectly  circular  and  of  equal 
size.  Several  pairs  of  these  patterns  ot  various  sizes  (3,  4,  5,  65,  and 
8  cm.  radius)  should  be  procured.  In  taking  a  filter  for  a  given 
operation,  you  should  always  choose  one  which,  after  the  fluid  has  run 
through,  will  not  be  more  than  half  filled  with  the  precipitate. 

As  to  the  funnels,  it  is  very  important  that  their  sides  should  be 
inclined  at  the  angle  of  60°,  and  that  they  should  not  bulge.  Glass  is 
the  most  suitable  material  for  them. 

The  filter  should  never  protrude  beyond  the  runnel.  It  should 
come  up  to  one  or  two  lines  from  the  edge  of  the  latter.    The  filter  is 


Fig.  56. 


Fig.  67. 


firmly  pressed  into  the  funnel,  to  make  the  paper  fit  closely  to  the  side 
of  the  latter ;  it  is  then  moistened  with  water ;  any  extra  water  is  not 
poured  out,  but  allowed  to  drop  through. 

The  stands  shown  in  figs.  50  and  57  complete  the  apparatus  for 


*  Wickb,  Annal.  d.  Chera.  u.  Pharm.  112,  127. 
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filtering.  The  stand  in  fig.  56  is  more  particularly  adapted  for  the 
reception  of  larger  funnels,  and  should  therefore  be  made  a  little  more 
solid  than  that  in  fig.  57,  which  is  intended  for  the  reception  of  funnels 
of  smaller  size.  The  stands  are  made  of  hard  wood.  The  arm  holding 
the  funnel  or  funnels  must  slide  easily  up  and  down ;  and  be  fixable 
by  the  screw.  The  holes  for  the  funnels  must  be  cut  conically,  to  keep 
the  funnels  steadily  in  their  place.  These  stands  are  very  convenient, 
and  may  be  readily  moved  about  without  interfering  with  the  operation. 

00.  Rules  to  be  observed  in  the  Process  ov  Filtration. 

In  the  case  of  curdy,  flocculent,  gelatinous,  or  crystalline  preci- 
pitates there  is  no  danger  of  the  fluid  passing  turbid  through  the  filter. 
But  with  fine  pulverulent  precipitates  it  is  generally  necessary  and 
always  advisable,  to  let  the  precipitate  subside,  and  then  filter  the 
supernatant  liquid,  before  proceeding  to  place  the  precipitate  upon  the 
filter.  We  generally  proceed  in  this  way  also  with  other  kinds  of  pre- 
cipitates, especially  with  those  that  require  to  stand  long  before  they 
completely  separate.  Precipitates  which  have  been  thrown  down  hot, 
are  most  properly  filtered  off  before  cooling  (provided  always  there  be 
no  objection  to  this  course),  since  hot  fluids  run  through  the  filter  more 
speedily  than  cold  ones.  Some  precipitates  have  a  tendency  to  be 
carried  through  the  filter  along  with  the  fluid ;  this  may  be  prevented 
in  some  instances  by  modifying  the  latter.  Thus  sulphate  of  baryta, 
when  filtered  from  an  aqueous  solution,  passes  rather  easily  through 
the  filter — the  addition  of  nydrochloric  acid  or  chloride  of  ammonium 
prevents  this  in  a  great  measure.  If  the  operator  finds,  during  a  fil- 
tration, that  the  filter  would  be  much  more  than  half  filled  by  tne  pre- 
cipitate, he  had  better  use  an  additional  filter,  and  thus  distribute  the 
precipitate  over  the  two ;  for,  if  the  first  were  too  full,  the  precipitate 
could  not  be  properly  washed. 

The  fluid  ourfit  never  to  be  poured  directly  upon  the  filter,  but 
always  down  a  glass  rod  (as  shown  in  fig.  54),  and  the  lip  or  rim  of  the 
vessel  from  which  the  fluid  is  poured  should  always  be  slightly  greased 
with  tallow.  The  tallow  should  be  poured  into  a  porcelain  crucible  or 
a  glass  tube,  corked  at  the  bottom ;  in  the  latter  case,  as  it  is  required 
for  use,  the  cork  is  pushed  with  a  glass  rod.  The  best  way  of  applying 
the  tallow  to  the  lip  of  a  vessel  is  with  the  greased  finger,  if  it  is 
desired  to  filter  the  supernatant  fluid  without  disturbing  the  preci- 
pitate, the  rod  should  not  be  placed  after  use  in  the  vessel  with  the 
precipitate,  but  in  a  separate  vessel,  which  is  to  be  rinsed  out  at  the 
end  of  the  operation.  The  stream  ought  invariably  to  be  directed 
towards  the  sides  of  the  filter,  never  to  the  centre,  since  this  mteht 
occasion  loss  by  splashing.  The  filtrate  is  received  either  in  flasks, 
beakers,  or  dishes.  Strict  care  should  be  taken  that  the  drops  of  fluid 
filtering  through  glide  down  the  side  of  the  receiving  vessel ;  they 
should  never  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the  centre  of  the  filtrate,  since  this 
again  might  occasion  loss  by  splashing.  The  best  method  is  that 
shown  in  fig.  56,  viz.,  to  rest  the  point  of  the  funnel  against  the  upper 
part  of  the  inside  of  the  receiving  vessel. 

If  the  process  of  filtration  is  conducted  in  a  place  perfectly  free  from 
dust,  there  is  no  necessity  to  cover  the  funnel,  or  the  vessel  receiving 
the  filtrate  j  however,  as  tnis  is  but  rarely  the  case,  it  is  generally  indis- 
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pensable  to  cover  both.  This  is  best  effected  with  round  plates  of  sheet- 
glass.  The  plate  used  for  covering  the  receiving  vessel  should  have  a 
small  U-shaped  piece  cat  out  of  its  edge,  large  enough  for  the  tube  of 
the  funnel  to  go  through.  The  effect  desired  may  be  produced  by 
cautiously  chipping  out  the  glass  bit  by  bit  with  the  aid  of  a  key.  Plates 
perforated  in  the  centre  are  worthless  as  regards  the  object  in  view. 

After  the  fluid  and  precipitate  have  been  transferred  to  the  filter, 
and  the  vessel  which  originally  contained  them  has  been  rinsed  re- 
peatedly with  water,  it  happens  generally  that  small  particles  of  the 
precipitate  remain  adhering  to  the  vessel,  which  cannot  be  removed 
with  the  glass  rod.  From  beakers  or  dishes,  these  particles  may  be 
readily  removed  by  means  of  a  feather  prepared  for  the  purpose  by 
tearing  off  nearly  the  whole  of  the  plumules,  leaving  only  a  small  piece 
at  the  end  which  should  be  cut  perfectly  straight.  A  glass  rod,  the 
end  of  which  is  tightly  covered  with  a  piece  of  flexible  tube,  may  also 
be  used.  From  flasks,  minute  portions  of  heavy  precipitates  which  are 
not  adherent,  are  readily  removed  by  blowing  a  jet  of  water  into  the 
flask,  held  inverted  over  the  funnel ;  this  is  effected  by  means  of  the 
washing-bottle  shown  in  fig.  60,  b  being  turned  upwards.  If  the 
minute  adhering  particles  of  a  precipitate  cannot  be  removed  by  mecha- 
nical means,  solution  in  an  appropriate  menstruum  must  be  resorted  to, 
followed  by  re-precipitation.  Bodies  for  which  we  possess  no  solvent, 
such  as  sulphate  of  baryta,  for  instance,  must  not  be  precipitated  in 
flasks. 

%  46. 

■yy.    WiBHIMO  OP   PRECIPITATES. 

After  having  transferred  the  precipitate  completely  to  the  filter,  we 
have  neit  to  perform  the  operation  of  washing;  this  is  effected  by 
means  of  one  of  the  well-known  washing  bottles,  figs.  58,  1)9,  and  60." 


*  A  Wftihing  bottle  for  ■tiuUimr  liquid*  bu  been  constructed  bv  Jacob,  Zeitachr. 

£  in*l.  Chun.  6,  168. 
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By  the  arrangement  shown  in  fig.  CO,  the  jet  may  be  turned  in  any 
required  direction.     Care  must  be  taken  that  no  loss  is  occasioned  Uy 
too  violent  a  stream  of  water.    In  cases  where  a  precipitate  has  to  be 
washed  with  great  caution,  the  apparatus  illustrated  in 
fig.  61  will  be  found  to  answer  very  woll.     The  con- 
struction of  this  apparatus  does  not  require  much  ex- 
plaining.    The  point  a  is  drawn  out  at  the  end,  and 
broken  off.     When  the  flask  is  inverted,  it  supplies  a 
fine  continuous  jet  of  water. 

Precipitates  requiring  washing  with  water,  are 
washed  most  expeditiously  with  hot  water,  provided 
always  there  be  no  special  reason  against  its  use.  The 
washing- bottle  shown  in  fig.  59  is  particularly  well 
adapted  for  this  purpose.  The  wood  handle  which  is 
fastened  to  the  flask  with  wire  serves  to  facilitate  hold- 
ing it.  Instead  of  a  handle  you  may  have  a  sufficiently 
thick  coil  of  string  wound  round  the  neck. 

It  is  a  rule  in  washing  precipitates  not  to  add  fresh  "ft  81- 
wash-water  to  the  filter  till  the  old  has  quite  run  through. 
In  applying  the  jet  of  water  you  have  to' take  care  on  the  one  hand 
that  the  upper  edge  of  the  Alter  is  properly  washed,  and  on  the  other 
hand  that  no  canals  are  formed  in  the  precipitate,  through  which  the 
fluid  runs  off,  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  whole  of  the  preci- 
pitate. If  such  canals  have  formed  and  cannot  be  broken  up  by  the 
jet,  the  precipitate  must  be  stirred  cautiously  with  a  small  platinum 
:fe  or  glass  rod. 

The  washing  may  be  considered  completed  when  all  soluble  matter 
that  is  to  be  removed  has  been  got  rid  of.  The  beginner  who  devotes 
proper  attention  to  the  completion  of  this  operation  shuns  one  of  the  rocks 
which  he  is  most  likely  to  encounter.  W  nether  the  precipitate  has  been 
completely  washed  may  generally  be  ascertained  by  slowly  evaporating 
a  drop  of  the  last  washings  upon  a  platinum  knife,  and  observing  if  a 
residue  is  left.  But  in  cases  where  the  precipitate  is  nut  altogether 
insoluble  in  water  (sulphate  of  strontia,  for  instance),  recourse  must  be 
had  to  mure  special  tests,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out  in 
the  course  of  the  work.  The  student  should  never  discontinue  the 
washing  of  a  precipitate  because  he  simply  imagines  it  is  finished — he 
must  be  certain. 

Some  time  ago  continuous  washing-bottles  used  to  be  employed  for 
protracted  washings.  But  they  have  now  completely  fallen  into  disuse 
in  analytical  laboratories,  precipitates  which  are  difficult  to  wash  being 
treated  as  described  in  §  48.  The  objections  to  the  use  of  the  con- 
tinuous washing-bottle*  are  the  following:  canals  are  liable  to  be 
formed  in  the  precipitate,  a  very  large  quantity  of  water  is  required, 
and  the  employment  of  hot  water  is  excluded. 

a  conotrnctioD  of  these  apparatus  are  referred  to  the 
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5^7. 

Si.  Filtration  Br  Süctio». 

Filtration  being  a  constantly  recurring  and  very  tedious  operation, 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  accelerate  it  by  suction.     Bunsen 
has  recently  subjected  the  matter  to  an  exhaustive  inquiry-     In  order 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  the  filter  breaking,  which  has  generally  prevented 
analysts  from  employing  this  method,  it  is  necessary  that  the  filter, 
even  to  the  apex,  should  be  supported  by  the  funnel.     The  sides  of  the 
funnel  must  therefore  he  free  from  irregularities,  and  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  (10° ;  in  it  is  set  a  little  cone  of  very  thin  platinum  foil  exactly 
fitting,  and  then  the  paper  is  so  placed  that,  after  being  moistened,  it 
may  be  in  contact  at  all  points  with  the  tunnel,  no  nir-bubbles  intervening. 
The  preparation  of  the  little  platinum  cone  shall  be  explained  in 
Bunsen's  own  words: — "A  funnel  of  the  right  shape  is  carefully 
selected,  and  in  this  a  disc  of  writing-paper  is  fitted  like  a  filter,  so  that 
the  sides  may  he  in  perfect  contact  with  the  funnel ;  the  upper  edges  of 
the  paper  are  then  fixed  to  the  funnel  with  a  few  drops  of  sealing-wax, 
the  paper  is  saturated  with  oil,  and  into  this  some  plaster  of  Paris  is 
poured,  a  small  handle    being  fixpd   in    before  the  plaster  has   set. 
After  a  few  hours  the  plaster  cone,  together  with  the  oiled  paper  which 
adheres  to  it,  may  be  removed  by  means  of  the  handle.     The  paper  is 
again  oiled  on  the  outside,  and    the  cone  is  placed  in  a  crucible 
4  or  5  cm.  high,  filled  with  plaster  of  Paris ;   when  the  plaster  has 
hardened  the  cone  is  taken  out,  and  all  paper  adhering  to  the  casts  is 
removed,  if  necessary,  by  rubbing  with  the  ringer.    In  this  way  a  solid 
and  a  hollow  cone  are  obtained,  which  fit  exactly  in  each  other,  and 
correspond  perfectly  with  the  funnel.     To  prepare  the  platinum  cone, 
a  piece  of  foil,  weighing  about   '154  grm.    per 
square  cm.;  is  cut  to  the  shape  and  size  repre- 
sented in  tig.  62,  ab  being  a  slit  at  right  angles 
with  cd,   terminating  in  toe  centre  of  the  circle. 
The  foil  is  now  softened  by  ignition,  and  the  solid 
plaster  cone  is  laid  on  it  with  the  apex  over  a,  abd  is 
i  then  pressed  on  the  cone,  and  the  rest  of  the  foil 
is  wrapped  round  the  cone  as  closely  as  possible. 
Fig.  62.  Finally,  the  foil  is  again  ignited  and  moulded  to 

the  plaster  with  the  ringers,  the  hollow  cone  is  laid 
on  the  top,  and  pressed  tightly  down.  Ihe  platinum  cone  should, 
wheu  finished,  show  no  light  through  its  apex,  it  is  sufficiently  firm  fur 
immediate  use  without  any  soldering." 

A  caoutchouc  stopper  with  two  holes  is  chosen,  into  one  is  fitted 
the  funnel  provided  with  platinum  cone  and  paper,  the  tube  of  the 
funnel  being  allowed  to  project  from  5  to  8  cm.  from  the  stopper;  into  the 
other  is  fitted  a  short  tube  bent  at  right  angles,  which  should  not  project 
beyond  the  stopper  on  the  inside.  If  the  stopper  is  now  fixed  air-tight 
into  a  flask,  and  suction  is  applied  to  the  outer  end  of  the  bent  tube,  the 
air  within  the  flask  will  be  rarefied ;  and  on  filling  the  funnel  with  the 
fluid  to  be  filtered,  the  latter  will  be  driven  through  the  more  rapidly 
the  greater  the  difference  between  the  pressure  within  and  without  the 

*  Ann.  d.  Chfiin.  n.  Pharm.  148,  260  ;  alto  Zeitschr,  f.  anal.  Cham,  8,  174. 
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flask.  If  it  is  desired 
to  bring  about  a  con- 
siderable difference  of 
pressure,  an  ordinary 
Bask  will  not  be  strong- 
enough,  as  it  might  be 
shattered  with  explo- 
sion, and  consequently 
a  flask  of  stout  glass 
must  be  used.  The  flask 
may  be  conveniently 
placed  in  a  stand  made 
of  tin-plate  (see fig. 64 ), 
down  the  sides  of  which 
three  strips  of  thick 
cloth  or  india-rubber 
are  glued.  This  ar- 
rangement affords  a 
firm  stand  for  ftasks  of 
various  sizes,  and  if  co- 
vered with  a  cloth  will 
Srevent  any  danger 
-OKi  a  possible  explo- 
sion. 

As  an  exhauster, 
any  aspirator  will  serve 
which  can  reduce  the 
pressure  by  a  quarter 
of  an  atmosphere.  A 
very  simple  arrange- 
ment is  shown  in  fig. 
63;  a  and  b  are  stout 
india-rubber  tubes, 
which  connect  A  with 
B  and  C  respectively. 
On  opening  the  cocks 
in  A  and  B,  the  water 
runs  from  the  former 
to  the  latter,  which 
causes  a  rarefaction  in 
A,  and  consequently  in 
C.  The  exhaustion  is 
the  greater  the  greater 
the  distance  between 
the  water  levels  in  the 
two  bottles.  These 
may  be  of  2  or  4  litres 
capacity;  they  should 
be  similar,  so  that  when 
the  upper  one  is  empty 
they  may  be  transposed.. 
However,  the  hy- 
draulic air-pump  affords 
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by  far  the  most  convenient  means  of  exhaustion,  and  more  or  less 
imperfect  forms  of  this  instrument  had  long  been  employed*  before 
Bunsek  brought  it  to  its  present  high  degree  of  perfection.  Fig.  04 
represents  his  instrument  in  connexion  with  a  filtering  flask,  as  con- 
structed by  Desaoa,  of  Heidelberg.  In  describing  it,  I  shall  adhere 
almost  entirely  to  Bunsbn's  own  words.  By  opening  the  clip  a,  the 
water  (lowing  through  the  supply  pipe  n>  enters  c,  and  passes  away 


Fig.  84. 

down  the  leaden  pipe  d,  which  is  8  mm.  wide.  This  pipe  leads  to  the 
bottom  of  a  drain  30  or  40  feet  below  the  ground. t  The  tube  e,  fused 
into  e,  reaches  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  c,  and  has  below  a  small 
aperture.  At  /  is  connected  a  mercurial  gauge.  A  is  intended  tu 
retain  the  steam  which  is  given  off  on  washing  with  hot  water.  All 
the  caoutchouc  connectors  consist  of  thick-walled  tubing  of  2  to  3  mm. 

1  *  Compare  for  initanoe  ZeiUohr.  F.  anal.  Chem.  2,  350,   and  4.  46. 
t  If  the  hydraulic  air-pump  "  in  the  upper  part  of  the  hooae,  it  «ill  of  oonrae  be 
enough  to  hait  the  lead  pipe  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom  or  a  vewul  in  tbe  cellar. 
The  rental  should  Lav«  a  lateral  aperture  halfway  from  the  bottom,  connected  by  a 
lead  pipe  with  a  deep  drain. 
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bore.  The  whole  apparatus  is  secured  to  a  board  fixed  to  the  wall.' 
In  fastening  the  apparatus  to  the  board,  bear  in  mind  that  the  latter 
may  warp. 

When  a  is  opened,  the  water  runs  down  d,  and  draws  air  with  it, 
which  issues  from  the  extremity  of  e  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  small 
bubbles.  If  the  water  runs  at  its  fastest,  even  with  a  column  40  feet 
high,  it  is  impossible  from  friction  against  tike  lead  pipe  to  obtain  a  consi- 
derable exhaustion.  We  therefore  have  a  second  clip  b,  to  regulate  the 
water  supply  once  for  all,  and  so  to  reduce  the  friction  as  to  obtain  the 
maximum  rarefaction  when  a  is  fully  open.  An  apparatus  properly 
regulated  will,  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  in  vessels  of  large  size, 
reduce  the  pressure  exactly  to  that  which  corresponds  to  the  tension  of 
aqueous  vapor  at  the  temperature  of  the  water — namely,  to  from  ?  to 
10  mm.  of  mercury. 

The  glass  at  k  should  be  somewhat  narrowed.  To  effect  a  filtration, 
connect  the  Uask  t  with  the  pump,  then  pour  the  supernatant  clear  fluid 
on  to  the  filter,  and  afterwards  the  precipitate.     The  filtrate  will  first 
run  down  in  a  rapid  stream,  then  in  drops.     The  filter  may  be  filled 
nearly  to  the  edge,  and  this  is,  indeed,  to  be  recommended.     The  pre- 
cipitate will  be  compressed  to  a  thin  layer,  and  penetrated  by  channels. 
As  soon  as  the  fluid  has  ceased  dropping,  ana  the  first  channels  are 
visible,  the  precipitate  will  be  so  firmly  attached  to  the  paper,  that  it 
will  not  be  disturbed  by  water,  if  carefully  added.    The  washing  is 
completed  by  filling  the  funnel  a  centimetre  above  the  edge  of  the  filter, 
pouring  the  water  cautiously  on  the  side,  from  an  open  vessel— a  wash- 
ing bottle  must  not  be  used.    After  the  funnel  has  been  filled  from  one 
to  four  times,  the  washing  will  be  finished,  and  if  the  filter  is  allowed 
to  drain  completely,  it  will  often  be  dry  enough  to  be  transferred  with 
the  precipitate  at  once  to  the  crucible  and  ignited,  see  §  62.    By  this 
method  of  filtering,  the  operation  is  extraordinarily  shortened.    The 
filter  need  not  be  so  large  as  usual,  as  the  precipitate  will  occupy  less 
bulk ;  and  precipitates,  which  would  otherwise  he  very  difficult  to  wash 
at  all,  may  be  com- 
pletely  washed 
with    a    relatively 
small    quantity   of 
fluid.  Finally,  pre- 
cipitates in  the  dry 
state  in  which  they 
are  obtained  after 
the  filtrate  has 
been  fully  sucked 
out,  may  be  separa- 
ted very  easily  and 
completely     from 
the  filter,  even  free 
from  all  fibres. 

We  have  thus 
described  the  hy- 
draulic air-pump 
in  its  most  perfect 
state,  as  it  may  be  I 
used,  not  only  for  Fig.  65. 
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filtration,  but  also  for  all  other  purposes  (such  as  the  exhaustion  of 
desiccators,  &c);  hut  we  may  note  that  for  pumps  which  are  only 
to  be  used  for  altering1,  and  drawing1  air  through  drying  apparatus 
(J  28),  a  fall  of  10  to  Iß  feet  is  sufficient.  Such  a  fall  may  be  ob- 
tained, even  on  the  ground  Boor,  and  without  a  deep  drain,  by  fixing 
the  pump  to  the  upper  part  of  the  wall.  There  must  then,  of  course, 
be  an  arrangement  on  the  ground  for  turning  the  water  on  and  off. 
The  tube  which  exhausts  the  air  is  connected  in  that  case  with  a  thin 
leaden  tube,  which  is  brought  down  to  the  bench.  The  device  shown 
fig.  65  will  be  found  convenient  for  this  purpose,  a  is  a  lead  pipe 
leading  to  the  pump,  b  is  the  india-rubber  tube  connecting  it  with  e 
and  A,  d  is  a  glass  tube  of  sufficient  height,  which  dips  into  mer- 
cury at  e,  and  serves  as  a  gauge,  the  gluss  tube/  is  connected  with 
the  flexible  tube  g,  which  may  be  closed  by  means  of  the  clip  h.  If 
this  flexible  tube  is  connected  with  the  suction  tube  of  the  filter- 
ing flask,  the  pump  is  set  going,  and  A  is  opened,  the  filtration  will 
proceed. 

A  slight  but  effective  suction  may  also  be  applied  to  nitrations 
without  the  use  of  air-pumps  or  aspirators.  Arrangements  with  this 
object  are  shown  in  figs.  ÜÖ  and  07.  The  apparatus  fig.  66  is  recom- 
mended by  Weil.* 
On  sucking  at  e  the 
fluid  is  raised,  and 
when  the  clip  is  closed 
the  filtration  will  pro- 
ceed under  pressure. 
To  strengthen  the  pa- 
per a  small  filter  a  is 
first  inserted,  and  then 
the  proper  filter  b. 
Both  filters  are  fitted 
close  to  the  glass,  and 
thout  any  rucks. 
Fig.  67  shows  an  ar- 
ranp  erneut  proposed  by 
PiccARD.t  It  the  co- 
lumn of  water  is  not 
higher  than  30  cm.,  the 
filter  does  not  require 
any  extra  support. 
However,  it  is  always 
advisable  even  in  this 
case  to  insert  first  a 
small  filter.  If  the 
Fig.  86.  Kg.  67.     filter  lies  close  to  the 

glass,  and  is  free  from 
rucks,  the  filtration  will  proceed  much  more  quickly  (Piccahd  says 
10  or  12  tiroes  more  quickly)  than  without  the  use  ot  the  bent  tube. 

Arrangements  for  exhausting  the  air  render  it  possible  occasionally 
to  dispense  entirely  with  paper  and  to  filter  through  asbestos  or 
powdered   glass;  such  filters  will  be  found  especially  useful  when 

•  ZtiUohr.  f.  anal.  Cbera.  2,  358.  t  lb.  4,  47. 
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a  precipitate   has  to  be  dried  at  a  certain   temperature,   and  then 
weighed. 

Fig.  68  is  a  filter  tube  wbicb  I  have  recom- 
mended for  weighing  small  quantities  of  sul- 
phide of  antimony.*  After  the  tube  has  been 
charged  at  a  with  asbestos  in  long  fibres,  a  little 
water  is  passed  through  to  remove  loose  par- 
ticles of  the  latter,  the  tube  is  fixed  in  a  per- 
pendicular position,  and  suction  is  applied  at  b, 
finally  with  appropriate  heating,  in  order  to 
dry  the  filter  completely.  It  is  (hen  weighed, 
b  is  fixed  into  the  stopper  of  the  filtering  flask,  -*. 
a  small  funnel  is  placed  on  i,  gentle  suction  is 
applied  and  the  fluid  to  be  filtered  is  poured  in 
cautiously. 

Fig.  60  is  a  glass  or  sand  filter  recom- 
mended by  W.  GiBssand  Taylort  for  a  similar 
purpose.  The  tube  contains  at  a  first  fragments 
of  glass,  then  coarse  powder,  and  finally  fine 
powder. 

$48. 

y.  Separation  of  Precipitates  by  Decan- 

t  and  Filtration  combined. 


Fig.  «9. 


In  the  case  of  precipitates  which,  from  their 
gelatinous  nature,  or  from  the  firm  adhesion 
of  certain  coprecipitated  salts,  cannot  be  well 
washed  on  the  filter,  the  following  method  is 
resorted  to.  Let  the  precipitate  subside  as  far  as  practicable,  pour  the 
nearly  clear  supernatant  liquid  on  the  filter,  stir  the  precipitate  up 
with  the  washing  fluid  (in  certain  cases,  where  such  a  course  is  indi- 
cated, heat  to  boiling),  let  it  subside  again,  and  repeat  this  operation 
until  the  precipitate  is  almost  thoroughly  washed.  Transfer  it  now  to 
the  filter,  and  complete  the  operation  with  the  washing- bottle  (see 
§  46).  This  method  is  highly  to  be  recommended  where  the  preci- 
pitate is  perfectly  insoluble  in  the  fluid  used  for  washing ;  there  are 
many  precipitates  that  can  he  thoroughly  washed  only  oy  its  appli- 

In  cases  where  it  is  not  intended  to  weigh  a  precipitate  washed  by 
decantation,  hut  to  dissolve  it  again,  the  operation  of  washing  is  entirely 
completed  by  decantation,  and  the  precipitate  not  even  transferred  to  the 
filter.  The  re-solution  of  the  bulk  of  the  precipitate  being  effected  in  the 
vessel  containing  it,  the  filter  is  placed  over  the  latter,  and  the  solvent 
passed  through  it. 

Although  the  termination  of  the  operation  of  washing  may  be  usually 
ascertained,  by  testing  a  sample  of  the  washings  for  one  of  the  sub- 
stances originally  present  in  the  solution  which  has  to  be  removed  (for 
hydrochloric  acid,  for  instance,  with  nitrate  of  silver),  still  there  are 
cases  in  which  this  mode  of  proceeding  is  inapplicable.     In  such  cases, 
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and  indeed  in  processes  of  washing  by  decantation  generally,  Bunsen's 
method  will  oe  found  convenient — viz,,  to  continue  the  process  of 
washing  until  the  fluid  which  remained  in  the  beaker,  after  the  first 
decantation,  has  been  diluted  ten  thousand  times.  To  effect  this, 
measure  with  a  slip  of  paper  the  height  from  the  bottom  of  the  beaker 
to  the  surface  of  the  fluid  remaining  in  it,  together  with  the  precipitate, 
after  the  first  decantation ;  then  fill  the  beaker  with  water,  if  possible, 
boiling,  and  measure  the  entire  height  of  the  fluid ;  divide  the  length 
of  the  second  column  by  that  of  the  first.  Go  through  the  same  process 
each  time  you  add  fresh  water,  and  always  multiply  the  quotient  found 
with  the  number  obtained  in  the  preceding  calculation,  until  you 
reach  10000. 


49. 

Further  Treatment  of  Precipitates. 

Before  proceeding  to  weigh  a  precipitate,  it  still  remains  to  convert  it 
into  a  form  of  accurately  known  composition.  This  is  done  either  by 
igniting  or  by  drying.  The  latter  proceeding  is  more  protracted  and 
tedious  than  the  former,  and  is,  moreover,  apt  to  give  less  accurate 
results.  The  process  of  drying  is,  therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  applied 
only  to  precipitates  which  cannot  bear  exposure  to  a  red  heat  without 
undergoing  total  or  partial  volatilization ;  or  whose  residues  left  upon 
ignition  have  no  constant  composition ;  thus,  for  instance,  drying  is 
resorted  to  for  sulphide  of  mercury,  sulphide  of  arsenic,  and  other 
metallic  sulphides,  and  also  for  cyanide  of  silver,  double  chloride  of 
platinum  and  potassium,  <fcc.  But  whenever  the  nature  of  the  precipitate 
{e.g. j  sulphate  of  baryta,  sulphate  of  lead,  and  many  other  compounds) 
leaves  the  operator  at  liberty  to  choose  between  drying  and  heating  to 
redness,  the  latter  process  is  almost  invariably  preferred. 

S  50. 

aa.  Drying  of  Precipitates. 

When  a  precipitate  has  been  collected,  washed,  and  dried  on  a  filter, 
minute  particles  of  it  adhere  so  firmly  to  the  paper  that  it  is  found  im- 
possible to  remove  them.  The  weighing  of  dried  precipitates  involves, 
therefore,  in  all  accurate  analyses,  the  drying  and  weighing  of  the  filter 
also.  Formerly,  chemists  used  two  filters  of  equal  6ize,  the  one  placed 
within  the  other ;  after  the  precipitate  had  been  dried,  the  outer  filter 
was  taken  off,  and  placed  on  the  balance  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  inner 
filter,  which  contained  the  precipitate.  It  was  at  the  time  assumed 
that  filters  of  equal  size  were  likewise  of  equal  weight.  This  assumption, 
however,  is  inadmissible  in  accurate  analyses,  since  every  experiment 
shows  that  even  small  filters,  of  equal  size,  differ  in  weight  to  the 
extent  of  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  more  milligrammes.  To  obtain 
accurate  results,  it  is  necessary  to  dry  and  weigh  the  filter  before 
using  it ;  the  temperature  at  which  the  filter  is  dried  must  be  the  same 
as  that  to  which  it  is  intended  subsequently  to  expose  the  precipitate. 
Another  condition  is  that  the  filtering-paper  must  not  contain  any 
substance  liable  to  be  dissolved  by  the  fluid  passing  through  it. 

The  drying  is  conducted  either  in  the  water-,  air-,  or  oil-bath,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  degree  of  heat  required.    The  weighing  is  performed  in 
a  closed  vessel,  mostly  between  two  clasped  watch-glasses  (fig.  70),  or 


Pig.  70.  Kg.  71. 

in  two  tubes  placed  one  within  the  other  as  shown  in  rig.  71,  or  in  a 
platinum  crucible.  When  the  filter  appears  dry,  it  is  placed  between  the 
warm  watch -glasses,  or  in  the  tubes,  or  in  the  warm  crucible,  allowed  to 
cool  under  a  bell-glass,  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  weighed.  The  reopened 
watch-glasses,  tubes  or  crucible,  together  with  the  filter,  are  then  again 
exposed  for  some  time  to  the  required  degree  of  heat,  and,  after 
cooling,  weighed  once  more.  If  the  weight  does  not  differ  from  that 
found  at  first,  the  filter  may  be  considered  dry,  and  we  have  simply  to 
note  tbe  collective  weight  of  the  watch -glasses,  clasp,  and  filter,  or  of 
the  tubes  and  filter,  or  of  the  crucible  and  filter. 

After  the  washing  of  the  precipitate  has  been  concluded,  and  the 
water  allowed  to  run  off  as  far  as  possible,  the  filter  with  the  precipitate 
is  taken  off  the  funnel,  folded  up,  and  placed  upon  blotting-paper, 
which  is  then  kept  for  some  time  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  protected 
from  dust ;  it  is  finally  put  into  one  of  the  watch-glasses,  or  into  the 
narrower  of  the  two  tubes,  or  into  the  uncovered  platinum  crucible, 
with  which  it  was  first  weighed,  and  exposed  to  the  appropriate  degree 
of  heat,  either  in  the  water-,  air-,  or  oil-bath.  When  it  is  judged  that 
the  precipitate  is  dry,  the  second  watch-glass  or  the  other  tube  or  the 
lid  of  the  crucible  is  put  on  (with  the  clasp  pushed  over  the  two  in  the 
first  case),  and  the  whole,  after  cooling  in  the  desiccator,  is  weighed. 
The  filter  and  the  precipitate  are  then  agnin  exposed,  in  the  same  way, 
to  the  proper  drying  temperature,  allowed  to  cool,  and  weighed  again, 
the  same  process  being  repeated  until  the  weight  remains  constant  or 
varies  only  to  the  extent  of  a  few  dec i-milligrn mines.  By  subtracting 
from  the  weight  found  the  tare  of  the  containing  vessel  and  filter,  we 
obtain  the  weight  of  the  dry  precipitate. 

It  happens  sometimes  that  the  precipitate  nearly  fills 
the  filter,  or  retains  a  considerable  amount  of  warer ;  or 
sometimes  the  paper  is  so  thin  that  it  cannot  be  removed 
from  the  funnel.  In  all  such  cases,  the  best  way  is  to  let 
the  filter  and  precipitate  get  nearly  dry  in  the  funnel,  by 
covering  the  latter  with  a  piece  ot  blotting-paper  to  keep 
out  the  dust,  and  placing  it,  supported  on  a  broken  beaker  * 
(fig.  72),  or  some  other  vessel  of  the  kind,  on  the  steam-      Fig.  72. 
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apparatus  or  sand-bath,  or  store,  or  on  a  heated  iron  plate.  For  sup- 
ports for  funnels  while  drying  I  can  recommend  the  little  device,  fig.  73» 
It  consists  of  a  hollow  frustum  of  a  cone  open  both  ends, 
made  of  stoneware  ör  tin  plate.  Two  sizes  may  be  used, 
10  cm.  and  12  cm.  high  respectively.  The  lower  diameter 
should  be  from  7  to  8,  the  upper  from  4  to  6  cm. 


§61. 

bb.  Ignition  of  Precipitates. 


Fig.  78. 


It  was  customary  formerly,  in  this  process,  to  dry  the  precipitate 
with  the  filter,  then  to  scrape  the  latter  clean  and  remove  it,  previously 
to  heating  the  precipitate  to  redness.  This  proceeding  was  inevitably 
attended  with  the  loss  of  the  minute  particles  which,  however  clean  the 
filter  may  be  scraped,  will  always  adhere  to  it.  Experience  has  shown 
that  more  accurate  results  are  obtained  if  the  filter  is  burned  when  the 
precipitate  is  ignited,  and  the  weight  of  the  filter  ash  subtracted  from 
the  weight  found. 

If  care  be  taken  to  make  the  filters  always  of  the  same  paper,  and 
to  cut  every  size  by  a  pattern,  the  quantity  of  ash  which  each  size 
yields  upon  incineration  may  be  readily  determined.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  determine  separately  the  quantity  of  ash  left  by  ordinary 
filters,  and  that  left  by  filters  which  nave  been  washed  with  hydro« 
chloric  acid  and  water  ;  on  an  average  the  latter  leave  about  half  as 
much  ash  as  the  former.  To  determine  the  filter  ash  take  ten  filters 
(or  an  equal  weight  of  cuttings  from  the  same  paper),  burn  them  in  an 
obliquely-placed  platinum  crucible,  and  ignite  until  every  trace  of 
carbon  is  consumed ;  then  weigh  the  ash,  and  divide  the  amount 
found  by  ten  ;  the  quotient  expresses,  with  sufficient  precision,  the 
average  quantity  of  ash  which  each  filter  leaves  upon  incineration. 

In  the  ignition  of  precipitates,  the  following  four  points  have  to  be 
more  particularly  regarded  : 

1.  No  loss  of  substance  must  be  incurred  ; 

2.  The  ignited  precipitates  must  really  be  the  bodies  they  are  re-v 
presented  to  be  in  the  calculation  of  the  results  ; 

3.  The  incineration  of  the  filters  must  be  complete  ; 

4.  The  crucibles  must  not  be  attacked. 

The  following  two  methods  seem  to  me  the  simplest  and  most  ap- 
propriate of  all  that  have  as  yet  been  proposed.  The  selection  of  either 
depends  upon  certain  circumstances,  which  I  shall  immediately  have 
occasion  to  point  out.  But  no  matter  which  method  is  resorted  to,  the 
precipitate  must  always  be  thoroughly  dried,  before  it  can  properly  be 
exposed  to  a  red  heat.  The  application  of  a  red  heat  to  moist  precipi- 
tates, more  particularly  to  such  as  are  very  light  and  loose  in  the  dry 
state  (silicic  acid,  for  instance),  involves  always  a  risk  of  loss  from  the 
impetuously  escaping:  aqueous  vapors  carrying  away  with  them  minute 
particles  of  the  substance.  Some  other  substances,  as  hydrated 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  for  instance,  form  small  hard  lumps ;  if  such  lumps 
are  ignited  while  still  moist  within  they  are  liable  to  fly  about  with, 
great  violence.  The  best  method  of  drying  precipitates  as  a  preli- 
minary to  ignition  is  as  described  in  §  50,  the  last  paragraph.    When  a 
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precipitate  has  been  washed  by  suction  it  may  often  be  ignited  at  once 
with  the  filter — without  any  more  drying. 

Respecting  the  ignition,  the  degree  of  heat  to  be  applied,  and  the 
duration  of  the  process  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
precipitate  and  upon  its  deportment  at  a  red  heat.  As  a  general  rule, 
a  moderate  red  heat,  applied  for  about  five  minutes,  is  found  sufficient 
to  effect  the  purpose  ;  mere  are,  however,  many  exceptions  to  this  rule 
which  will  be  indicated  wherever  they  occur. 

Whenever  the  choice  is  permitted  between  porcelain  and  platinum 
crucibles,  the  latter  are  always  preferred,  on  account  of  their  compara- 
tive lightness  and  infrangibility,  and  because  they  are  more  readily 
heated  to  redness.  The  crucible  selected  should  always  be  of  sufficient 
capacity,  as  the  use  of  crucibles  deficient  in  size  involves  the  risk  of 
loss  of  substance.  The  proper  size,  in  most  cases,  is  4  cm.  in  height, 
and  3*5  cm.  in  diameter.  That  the  crucible  must  be  perfectly  clean,  both 
inside  and  outside,  need  hardly  be  mentioned.  The  analyst  should 
acquire  the  habit  of  cleaning  and  polishing  the  platinum  crucible 
always  after  using  it.  This  should  be  done  as  recommended  by 
Berzelius,  and  lately  also  by  Erdmann,  by  friction  with  moist  sea- 
sand  whose  grains  are  all  round  and  do  not  scratch.  I  have  found 
this  method  to  answer  extremely  well.  The  sand  is  rubbed  on  with 
the  finger,  and  the  desired  effect  is  produced  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
adoption  of  this  habit  is  attended  with  the  pleasure  of  always  working 
with  a  bright  crucible  and  the  profit  of  prolonging  its  existence.  This 
mode  of  cleaning  is  all  the  more  necessary,  when  one  ignites  over  gas- 
lamps,  since  at  this  high  temperature  crucibles  soon  acquire  a  grey 
coating,  which  arises  from  a  superficial  loosening  of  the  platinum.  A 
little  scouring  with  sea-sand  readily  removes  the  appearance  in  ques- 
tion, without  causing  any  notable  diminution  of  the  weight  of  the 
crucible  (Erdmann*).  If  there  are  spots  on  the  platinum  crucibles, 
which  cannot  be  removed  by  the  sand  without  wearing  away  too  much 
of  the  metal,  a  little  bisulphate  of  potassa  is  fused  in  the  crucible,  the 
fluid  mass  shaken  about  inside,  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  crucible  finally 
boiled  with  water.  There  are  two  ways  of  cleaning  crucibles  soiled 
outside ;  either  the  crucible  is  placed  in  a  larger  one,  and  the  inter- 
space filled  with  bisulphate  of  potassa,  which  is  then  heated  to  fusion  ; 
or  the  crucible  is  placed  on  a  platinum-wire  triangle,  heated  to  redness, 
and  then  sprinkled  over  with  powdered  bisul- 
phate of  potassa.  Instead  of  the  bisulphate  you 
may  use  borax.  Never  forget  at  last  to  polish 
the  crucible  with  sea-sand  again. 

When  the  crucible  is  clean,  it  is  placed  upon 
a  clean  platinum-wire  triangle  (fig.  74),  ignited, 
allowed  to  cool  in  the  desiccator,  and  weighed. 
This  operation,  though  not  indispensable,  is  still 
always  advisable,  that  the  weighing  of  the  empty 
and  the  filled  crucible  may  be  performed  under  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  circumstances.     The  Fig.  74. 

empty  crucible  may  of  course  be  weighed  after  the 
ignition  of  the  precipitate ;  however,  it  is  preferable  in  most  cases  to 
weigh  it  before.    The  weighing  of  the  crucible  a.ter  ignition  of  the 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Cbem.  79, 117. 
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precipitate  is  only  necessary  when  the  gas  blowpipe  has  been  need, 
which,  as  experience  has  shown,  often  reduces  the  weight  of  a  pla- 
tinum crucible.*  In  default  of  a  platinum  triangle,  you  may  use  an 
iron  triangle,  covering  the  part  with  which  the  crucible  comes  in 
contact  with  platinum-wire  or  foil,  or  pieces  of  tobacco  pipe.  The 
ignition  is  effected  with  a  Berzelius  spirit-lamp  or  a  gas-lamp,  or 
else  in  a  muffle.  If  a  Bunsen's  gas-lamp  is  used,  the  perforated  por- 
celain plate  is  previously  put  on.  The  6  spikes  (see  fig.  46)  are  pro- 
vided for  its  support.  In  igniting  reducible  substances  over  lamps,  the 
analyst  must  always  be  on  his  guard  against  the  contact  of  uncon- 
Bumed  hydrocarbons  even  in  covered  crucibles.  When  gas-lamps  are 
used  there  is  especial  need  of  caution  in  this  respect  Reduction  will 
be  avoided  if  the  flame  is  made  no  larger  than  necessary,  if  a  chimney 
is  used,  if  the  crucible  is  supported  in  the  upper  part  of  the  flame,  and 
if,  when  the  crucible  is  in  a  slanting  position,  it  is  heated  from  behind. 
We  pass  on  now  to  the  description  of  the  special  methods. 


§52. 

First  Method.     {Ignition  of  the  Precipitate  with  the  Filter,) 

This  method  is  resorted  to  in  cases  where  there  is  no  danger  of  a 
reduction  of  the  precipitate  by  the  action  of  the  carbon  of  the  filter. 
The  mode  of  proceeding  is  as  follows : — 

The  perfectly  dry  filter,  with  the  precipitate,  is  removed  from  the 
funnel,  and  its  sides  are  gathered  together  at  the  top,  so  that  the  pre- 
cipitate lies  enclosed  as  in  a  small  bag-.     The  filter  is  now  put  into  the 

crucible,  which  is  then  covered  and 
heated  over  a  spirit-lamp  with  double 
draught  or  over  gas  very  gently,  to 
effect  the  slow  charring  of  the  filter ; 
the  cover  is  now  removed,  the  cru- 
cible placed  obliquely,  and  a  stronger 
degree  of  heat  applied,  until  complete 
incineration  of  the  filter  is  effected ; 
the  lid,  which  had  in  the  meantime 
best  be  kept  in  a  porcelain  dish,  or  in 
a  porcelain  crucible,  is  put  on  again, 
and  a  red  heat  applied  for  some  time 
longer,  if  needed ;  the  crucible  is  now 
allowed  to  cool  a  little,  and  is  then, 
while  still  hot,  though  no  longer  red 
hot,f  taken  off  with  a  pair  of  tongs 
of  brass  or  polished  iron  (figs.  75 
and  76),  and  put  in  the  desiccator, 
where  it  is  left  to  cool;  it  is  finally 
Fig.  75.  Fig.  76.         weighed. 

*  WrrrSTRiK  says  that  platinum  crucibles  do  not  lose  weight  on  ignition,  unlets 
they  contain  small  quantities  of  osmium  (Zeitsohr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  5,  98).  Stolba 
ascribes  the  loss  of  .weight  to  the  formation  of  carbide  of  platinum.  He  says,  that 
the  rougher  the  surface  the  greater  is  the  loss  (Polyt.  Journ.  198,  177). 

t  Taking  hold  of  a  red-hot  crucible  with  brass  tongs  might  cause  the  formation  of 
black  rings  round  it. 
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The  combustion  of  the  carbon  of  the  filter  may  be  promoted,  in 
cases  where  it  proceeds  too  slowly,  by  pushing  the  non-consumed  par- 
ticles, with  a  smooth  and  rather  stout  platinum-wire,  within  the  focus 
of  the  strongest  action  of  the  heat 
and  air.     And  the  operator  may  also 
increase  the  draught  of  air  by  lean- 
ing the  lid  of  the  crucible  against 
the  latter  in  the  manner  illustrated 
in  fig.  77. 

it  will  occasionally  happen  that 
particles  of  the  carbon  of  the  filter 
obstinately  resist  incineration.  In 
such  cases  the  operation  may  be  pro- 
moted by  igniting  for  a  short  time 
over  the  blowpipe,  or  by  putting  a 
small  lump  of  fused,  dry  nitrate  of 
ammonia  into  the  crucible,  placing 
on  the  lid  and  applying  a  gentle  heat 
at  first,  which  is  gradually  increased. 
However,  as  this  latter  method  is 
apt  to  involve  some  loss  of  substance, 
its  application  should  not  be  made  a 
general  rule. 

In  cases  where  the  bulk  of  the 
precipitate  is  easily  detached  from 
the  filter,  the  preceding  method  is 
occasionally  modified  in  this,  that  the  precipitate  is  put  into  the  cru- 
cible, and  the  filter,  with  the  still  adhering  particles,  folded  loosely 
together,  and  laid  over  the  precipitate.  In  other  respects,  the  opera- 
tion is  conducted  in  the  manner  above  described. 

As  above  mentioned,  precipitates  which  have  been  washed  by  suc- 
tion may  often  be  ignited  immediately  without  further  drying 
(Bunsen),*  but,  of  course,  this  applies  only  to  precipitates  which  are 
not  liable  to  reduction  by  the  carbon  of  the  filter.  We  proceed  thus : 
the  clean  half  of  the  filter  is  folded  round  the  half  containing  the  pre- 
cipitate four  or  five  times ;  this  is  placed  in  a  crucible  fixed  in  a  slant- 
ing position,  and  pressed  with  the  finger  against  the  interior  of  the 
crucible ;  the  cover  is  supported  as  represented  in  fig.  77,  and  heat  is 
first  applied  where  the  cover  touches  the  top  of  the  crucibk.  The  heat 
is  to  be  regulated  that  the  carbonization  may  go  on  quietly  without 
flame  or  much  smoke.  When  the  carbonization  slackens,  shift  the  lamp 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  As  soon  as  the  filter  is  reduced  to 
a  charred  mass  of  the  original  form,  the  crucible  is  made  red  hot  till 
the  carbon  is  burnt  off,  and  the  filter  is  converted  into  a  white  ash. 
If  necessary  you  may  ignite  for  a  short  time  over  the  blowpipe. 

*  Aon.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  148,  285 ;  also  Zeitscbr.  f.  anal.  Cbem.  8,  186.  In 
the  ease  of  alumina,  Al.  Mitbchkrlioh  had  previously  recommended  the  ignition  of 
the  moist  precipitate  (Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  1,  67). 


Fig.  77. 
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53. 
Second  Method.  {Ignition  of  the  Precipitate  apart  from  the  Filter.) 

This  method  is  resorted  to  in  cases  where  a  reduction  of  the  precipi- 
tate from  the  action  of  the  carbon  of  the  filter  is  apprehended ;  and  also 
where  the  ignited  precipitate  is  required  for  further  examination,  which 
the  presence  of  the  filter  ash  might  embarrass.  It  may  be  employed 
also,  instead  of  the  first  method,  in  all  cases  where  the  precipitate  is 
easily  detached  from  the  filter.   The  mode  of  proceeding1  is  as  follows : — 

The  crucible  intended  to  receive  the  precipitate  is  placed  upon  a 
sheet  of  glazed  paper ;  the  perfectly  dry .  filter  with  the  precipitate  is 
taken  out  of  the  funnel,  and  gently  pressed  together  over  the  paper,  to 
detach  the  precipitate  from  the  filter ;  the  precipitate  is  now  shaken  into 
the  crucible,  and  the  particles  still  adhering  to  the  filter  are  removed 
from  it,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  further  pressing  or  gentle  rubbing 
together  of  the  folaed  filter,  and  are  then  also  transferred  to  the  cru- 
cible. The  filter  is  cut  up  over  the  glazed  paper  with  a  pair  of  clean 
scissors  into  eight  or  ten  pieces,  the  lid  of  the  crucible  is  brought  to 
redness,  and  one  after  another  of  the  pieces  is  placed  on  the  lia  with 
the  tongs,  and  allowed  to  burn,  the  lid  being  afterwards  ignited  till 
the  last  trace  of  carbon  is  consumed.  If  the  lid  is  large  and  the  filter 
small,  the  latter  is  not  cut  up,  but  merely  folded.  The  lid  is  now  laid 
on  a  porcelain  crucible,  and  covered  with  a  beaker.  Finally,  the  cru- 
cible with  the  precipitate  is  ignited  (if  necessary  another  lid  being  placed 
on  it),  the  lid  containing  the  filter  ash  is  put  on  towards  the  end,  the 
crucible  is  allowed  to  cool  a  little,  transferred  to  the  desiccator,  and 
weighed  when  cold. 

With  precipitates  which  are  not  absolutely  insoluble  in  water  (phos- 
phate of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  for  instance),  a  considerable  time  is 
often  required  to  effect  complete  incineration,  as  the  filter  is  saturated 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  the  precipitate.  The  incineration  may  be  pro- 
moted by  pressing  the  blackened  niter  against  the  red  hot  lid  "by  means 
of  a  smooth  wire  or  thin  platinum  knife.  However,  a  certain  amount 
of  patience  is  always  requisite  in  this  operation. 

With  precipitates  which  on  reduction  do  not  yield  bodies  that  com- 
bine with  platinum,  the  following  method  of  incinerating  the  filter,  pro- 
posed by  Bunsen,  may  also  be  employed.  The  filter  being;  cleaned  as 
much  as  possible  is  spread  open  upon  the  sheet  of  glazea  paper,  and 
then  folded  in  form  of  a  little  square  box,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  the 
parts  turned  up ;  any  minute  particles  of  the  precipitate  that  may  have 
dropped  on  the  glazed  paper  are  brushed  into  this  little  box,  with  the 
aid  of  a  small  feather ;  the  box  is  closed  again,  rolled  up,  and  one  end 
of  a  long  platinum-wire  spirally  wound  round  it.  The  crucible  beim? 
placed  on  or  above  a  porcelain  plate,  the  little  roll  is  lighted,  and, 
during  its  combustion,  held  over  the  crucible,  so  that  the  falling  par- 
ticles of  the  precipitate  or  filter  ash  may  drop  into  it,  or,  at  least,  into 
the  porcelain  plate.  In  this  way,  and  by  occasionally  holding  the  little 
roll  again  in  or  against  the  flame,  the  incineration  of  the  filter  is  readily 
and  safely  effected.  When  the  operation  is  terminated,  a  slight  tap 
will  suffice  to  drop  the  ash  and  the  remaining  particles  of  the  precipi- 
tate into  the  cruciole,  which  is  then  covered,  and  the  ignition  completed 
as  in  §  52.    Where  it  is  intended  to  keep  the  ash  separate  from  the 
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precipitate,  it  is  made  to  drop  into  the  lid  of  the  crucible,  in  which  case 
it  is  oetter  to  ignite  the  crucible  with  the  principal  portion  of  the  pre- 
cipitate first.  If  this  method  of  incinerating  the  niter  were  adopted 
with  such  precipitates  as  chloride  of  silver  or  carbonate  of  lead,  a  small 
quantity  of  the  metal  would  be  reduced  and  alloy  with  the  platinum- 
wire. 

No  matter  which  method  of  incineration  is  resorted  to,  the  operation 
must  always  be  conducted  in  a  spot  entirely  protected  from  draughts. 

Certain  precipitates  suffer  some  essential  modification  in  their  pro- 
perties, in  their  solubility,  for  instance,  from  ignition.  In  cases  where 
B  portion  of  a  substance  of  the  kind  is  required,  after  weighing,  for 
some  other  purpose  in  the  unignited  state,  the  two  operations  of  drying 
and  igniting  may  be  combined  in  the  following  way : — The  precipitate 
is  collected  on  a  filter  dried  at  100° ;  it  is  then  also  dried  at  100  ,  and 
weighed  (§  50).  A  portion  of  the  dry  precipitate  is  put  into  a  tared 
crucible,  and  its  exact  weight  ascertained;  it  is  then  ignited  and 
weighed  again ;  the  loss  of  weight  is  calculated  on  the  whole  amount 
of  the  precipitate. 

§  54. 
5.  Volumetric  Analysis. 

The  principle  of  volumetric  analysis  has  been  explained  already  in 
the  Introduction,  where  we  have  seen  how  the  quantity  of  protoxide  of 
iron  present  in  a  fluid  may  be  determined  by  means  of  a  solution  of 
permanganate  of  potassa,  the  value  of  which  has  been  previously  ascer- 
tained by  observing  the  quantity  required  to  oxidize  a  known  amount 
of  protoxide  of  iron. 

In  order  to  make  the  matter  as  clear  as  possible  I  will  here  adduce 
a  few  more  examples. 

Suppose  we  have  prepared  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  of  such 
a  strength  that  100  c.c.  will  exactly  precipitate  1  grm.  silver  from  its 
solution  in  nitric  acid,  we  can  use  it  to  estimate  unknown  quantities  of 
silver.  Say,  for  instance,  we  have  an  alloy  of  silver  and  copper  in 
unknown  proportion,  we  dissolve  1  grm.  in  nitric  acid,  and  add  to  the 
solution  our  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  drop  by  drop,  until  the 
whole  of  the  silver  is  thrown  down,  and  an  additional  drop  fails  to  pro- 
duce a  further  precipitate.  The  amount  of  silver  present  may  now  be 
calculated  from  the  amount  of  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  used. 
Thus,  supposing  we  have  used  80  c.c,  the  amount  of  silver  present  in 
the  alloy  is  80  per  cent. ;  since,  as  100  c.c.  of  the  solution  of  chloride 
of  sodium  will  throw  down  1  grm.  of  pure  silver  (i.e.  of  100  per  cent.), 
it  follows  that  every  c.c.  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  solution  corresponds 
to  1  per  cent  of  silver. 

Another  example.  It  is  well  known  that  iodine  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  cannot  exist  together:  whenever  these  two  subftances  are 
brought  in  contact,  decomposition  immediately  ensues,  the  hydrogen 
separating  from  the  sulphur  and  combining  with  the  iodine  (I  +  HS  = 
HI  +  S).  Hydriodic  acid  exercises  no  action  on  starch-paste,  whereas 
the  least  trace  of  free  iodine  colors  it  blue.  Now,  if  we  prepare  a 
solution  of  iodine  (in  iodide  of  potassium)  containing  in  100  c.c. 
7462  grm.. iodine,  we  may  with  this  decompose  exactly  *1  grm.  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  for  17  :  l£6'85  ::  *1  :  7462.    Let  us  suppose,  then, 
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we  have  before  us  a  fluid  containing  an  unknown  amount  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  which  it  is  our  intention  to  determine.  We  add  to  it 
a  little  starch-paste,  and  then,  drop  by  drop,  our  solution  of  iodine, 
until  a  persistent  blue  coloration  of  the  fluid  indicates  the  formation  of 
iodide  of  starch,  and  hence  the  complete  decomposition  of  the  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen.  The  amount  of  tne  latter  originally  present  in  the 
fluid  may  now  be  readily  calculated  from  the  amount  of  solution  of 
iodine  used.  Say,  for  instance,  we  have  used  50  c.c.  of  iodine  solu- 
tion, the  fluid  contained  originally  *05  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  since, 
as  we  have  seen,  100  c.c.  of  our  iodine  solution  will  decompose  exactly 
•1  grm.  of  that  body. 

Solutions  x>f  accurately  known  composition  or  strength,  used  for  the 
purposes  of  volumetric  analysis,  are  called  standard  solutions.  They 
may  be  prepared  in  two  ways,  viz.,  (a)  by  dissolving  a  weighed 
quantity  of  a  substance  in  a  definite  volume  of  fluid :  or  (ft),  by  first 
preparing  a  suitably  concentrated  solution  of  the  reagent  required,  and 
then  determining  its  exact  strength  by  a  series  of  experiments  made 
with  it  upon  weighed  quantities  of  the  body  for  the  determination  of 
which  it  is  intended  to  be  used. 

In  the  preparation  of  standard  solutions  by  method  a,  a  certain 
definite  strength  is  adopted  once  for  all,  which  is  usually  based  upon 
the  principle  of  an  exact  correspondence  between  the  number  of  grammes 
of  tne  reagent  contained  in  a  litre  of  the  fluid,  and  the  equivalent 
number  of  the  reagent  (H  =  1).  In  the  case  of  standard  solutions  pre- 
pared by  method  bf  this  may  also  be  easily  done,  by  diluting  to  the 
required  degree  the  still  somewhat  too  concentrated  solution,  after 
having  accurately  determined  its  strength ;  however,  as  a  rule,  this 
latter  process  is  only  resorted  to  in  technical  analyses,  where  it  is 
desirable  to  avoid  all  calculation.  Fluids  which  contain  the  eq.  number 
of  grammes  of  a  substance  in  1  litre,  are  called  normal  solutions  ;  those 
which  contain  ^  of  this  quantity,  decinormal  solutions. 

The  determination,  or  titration*  of  a  standard  solution  is  obviously 
a  most  important  operation ;  since  any  error  in  this  will,  of  course, 
necessarily  falsify  every  analysis  made  with  it.  In  scientific  and 
accurate  researches  it  is,  therefore,  always  advisable,  whenever  prac- 
ticable, to  examine  the  standard  solution — no  matter  whether  prepared 
by  method  a,  or  by  method  bf  with  subsequent  dilution  to  the  required 
degree — by  experimenting  with  it  upon  accurately  weighed  quantities 
of  the  body  for  the  determination  of  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

In  the  previous  remarks  I  have  made  no  difference  between  fluids  of 
known  composition  and  those  of  known  power ;  and  this  has  hitherto 
oeen  usual.  But  by  accepting  the  two  expressions  as  synonymous,  we 
take  for  granted  that  a  fluid  exercises  a  chemical  action  exactly  cor- 
responding to  the  amount  of  dissolved  substance  it  contains— that,  for 
instance,  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  containing  1  eq.  NaCI  will 
precipitate  'exactly  1  eq.  silver.  This  presumption,  nowever,  is  very 
often  not  absolutely  correct,  as  will  be  shown  with  reference  to  this 
very  example,  §  11Ö,  b,  5.  In  such  cases,  of  course,  it  is  not  merely 
advisable,  out  even  absolutely  necessary,  to  determine  the  strength  of 
the  fluid  by  experiment,  although  the  amount  of  the  reagent  it  contains 

*  From  Hire,  French  for  the  «mount  of  gold  or  silver  in  cola. 
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may  be  exactly  known,  for  the  power  of  the  fluid  can  be  inferred  from 
its  composition  only  approximately  and  not  with  perfect  exactness. 

If  a  standard  solution  keeps  unaltered,  this  is  a  great  advantage,  as 
it  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  determining  its  strength  before  every 
fresh  analysis. 

That  particular  change  in  the  fluid  operated  upon  by  means  of  a 
standard  solution  which  marks  the  completion  of  the  intended  decom- 
position, is  termed  the  final  reaction.  This  consists  either  in  a 
change  of  color ,  as  when  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  acts  upon 
an  acidified  solution  of  protoxide  of  iron,  or  a  solution  of  iodine  upon  a 
solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  mixed  with  starch-paste ;  or  in  the 
cessation  of  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  upon  further  addition  of  the 
standard  solution,  as  when  a  standard  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  is 
used  to  precipitate  silver  from  its  polution  in  nitric  acid ;  or  in  incipient 
precipitation,  as  when  a  standard  solution  of  silver  is  added  to  a  solution 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  mixed  with  an  alkali ;  or  in  a  change  in  the  action  of 
the  examined  fluid  upon  a  particular  reagent,  as  when  a  solution  of  arsenite 
of  soda  is  added  to  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  until  the  mixture  no 
longer  imparts  a  blue  tint  to  paper  saturated  with  iodide  of  potassium 
and  starch-paste. 

The  more  sensitive  a  final  reaction  is,  and  the  more  readily,  posi- 
tively, and  rapidly  it  manifests  itself,  the  better  is  it  calculated  to  serve 
as  the  basis  of  a  volumetric  method.  In  cases  where  it  is  desired  to 
ascertain  with  the  greatest  precision  the  moment  when  the  reaction  is 
completed,  the  analyst  may  sometimes  prepare,  besides  the  actual 
standard  solution,  another,  ten  times  more  dilute,  and  use  the  latter  to 
finish  the  process,  carried  nearly  to  completion  with  the  former. 

But  a  good  final  reaction  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  afford  a  safe 
basis  for  a  good  volumetric  method ;  this  requires,  as  the  first  and 
most  indispensable  condition,  that  the  particular  decomposition  which 
constitutes  the  leading  point  of  the  analytical  process  should — at 
least  under  certain  known  circumstances— «remain  unalterably  the  same. 
Wherever  this  is  not  the  case — where  the  action  varies  with  the  con- 
centration of  the  fluid,  or  with  the  free  acid  present,  or  with  the  rate 
of  action  of  the  standard  solution,  or  where  a  precipitate  formed  in  the 
course  of  the  process  has  not  the  same  composition  throughout  the 
operation — the  basis  of  the  volumetric  method  is  fallacious,  and  the 
method  itself  of  no  value. 

When  the  new  system  of  volumetric  analysis  first  began  to  find 
favor  with  chemists,  a  great  many  volumetric  methods  were  proposed, 
based  simply  upon  some  final  reaction,  without  a  careful  study  of  the 
decomposition  involved ;  the  result  was  a  superabundant  crop  of  new 
volumetric  methods,  of  which  a  great  many  were  useless.  AU  the 
methods,  however,  have  been  subjected  to  a  sifting  process,  more  par- 
ticularly by  the  hands  of  F.  Mohr  ;  and  in  the  special  part  of  the 
present  work  I  have  taken  care  to  separate  the  really  good  methods 
from  the  fallacious. 


SECTION  IL 

REAGENTS. 

§55. 

For  general  information  respecting  reagents,  I  refer  the  student  to 
the  "Qualitative  Analysis." 

The  instructions  given  here  will  be  confined  to  the  preparation, 
testing,  and  most  important  uses  of  those  substances  which  subserve 
principally  and  more  exclusively  the  purposes  of  quantitative  analysis. 
Those  reagents  which  are  employed  in  qualitative  investigations,  will 
be  simply  mentioned  here  by  name. 

The  reagents  used  in  quantitative  analysis,  are  properly  arranged 
under  the  following  heads  : — 

A.  Reagents  for  gravimetric  analysis  in  the  wet  way. 

B.  Reagents  for  gravimetric  analysis  in  the  dry  way. 

C.  Reagents  for  volumetric  analysis. 

D.  Reagents  used  in  organic  analysis. 

The  mode  of  preparing  the  fluids  used  in  volumetric  analysis,  the 
reagents  used  only  in  special  cases,  and  the  absorption  bulbs  used  in 
gas  analysis,  will  be  found  where  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of 
their  application. 

A.  REAGENTS  FOR  GRAVIMETRIC  ANALYSIS 

IN  THE  WET  WAY. 

I.   SIMPLE    SOLVENTS. 
§56. 

1.  Distilled  Water  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

Water  intended  for  quantitative  investigations  must  be  perfectly 
pure.  Water  distilled  from  glass  vessels  leaves  a  residue  upon  evapo- 
ration in  a  platinum  vessel  (see  Experiment  No.  5),  and  is  therefore 
inapplicable  for  many  purposes ;  as  for  instance,  for  the  determination 
of  the  solubility  of  sparingly  soluble  substances.  For  certain  uses  it  is 
necessary  to  free  the  water  by  ebullition  from  atmospheric  air  and 
carbonic  acid. 

2.  Alcohol  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

a.  Absolute  alcohol,  ft.  Rectified  spirit  of  wine  of  various  degrees 
of  strength. 

3.  Ether. 

The  application  of  ether  as  a  solvent  is  very  limited.  It  is  more 
frequently  used  mixed  with  spirit  of  wine,  in  order  to  diminish  the 
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solvent  power  of  the  latter  for  certain  substances,  e.g.,  bichloride  of 
platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium.  Commercial  ether  will  answer  the 
purpose. 

4.  Bisulphide  of  Carbon. 

This  should  be  purified,  if  necessary,  by  shaking  with  mercury, 
which  removes  its  usual  unpleasant  odor,  and  rectifying  over  a  water- 
bath.  No  india-rubber  connexions  must  be  used  in  the  latter  operation. 
Bisulphide  of  carbon  is  used  to  dissolve  and  separate  iodine  from 
aqueous  solutions,  and  to  free  sulphides  of  metals  from  admixed  sulphur. 

II.    ACIDS  AND  HALOGENS. 

a.   Oxygen  Adds. 

§  57. 

1.  Sulphuric  Acid. 

a.  Concentrated  commercial  sulphuric  acid. 

b.  Concentrated  pure  sulphuric  acid. 

c.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

See  "  Qual.  Anal." 

2.  Nitric  Acid. 

a.  Pure  nitric  acid  of  1-2  sp.  gr.  (see  "  Qual.  Anal"). 

I.  Red  fuming  nitric  acid  (concentrated  nitric  acid  containing 
hyponitric  acid). 

Preparation. — Mix  1000  grm.  pure  nitrate  of  potassa  with  15  grm. 
starch  in  lumps,  put  the  mixture  into  a  capacious  tubulated  retort,  and 
add  500 grm.  sulphuric  acid,  and  500  grm.  Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid. 
Place  the  retort  on  a  wire-gauze,  over  a  gas  or  on  a  sand-bath.  The 
distillation  will  commence  without  the  application  of  heat.  If  the 
nitre  was  not  quite  free  from  chlorides,  collect  the  first  portions  of  the 
distillate  separately.  When  the  drops  come  over  slowly,  heat  gently, 
but  by  no  means  push  on  the  operation  too  quickly.  As  soon  as  no 
more  acid  comes  off  at  a  moderate  heat,  the  operation  will  be  completed. 
As  a  part  of  the  hyponitric  acid  is  sure  to  escape,  the  distillation 
should  be  conducted  in  the  open  air,  or  under  a  good  draught. 

Tests. — Red  fuming  nitric  acid  must  be  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
possible  concentration,  and  perfectly  free  from  sulphuric  acid.  In  order 
to  detect  minute  traces  of  the  latter,  evaporate  a  row  c.c.  in  a  porcelain 
dish  nearly  to  dryness,  dilute  the  residue  with  water,  add  some  chloride 
of  barium,  and  observe  whether  a  precipitate  forms  on  standing. 

Uses. — A  powerful  oxidizing1  agent  and  solvent ;  it  serves  more 
especially  to  convert  sulphur  and, metallic  sulphides  into  sulphuric  -~A 
and  sulphates  respectively. 

3.  Acetic  Acid  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

4.  Tartaric  Acid  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 


acid 
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b.  Hydrogen  Acids  and  Halogens. 
§58. 
1.  Hydrochloric  Acid. 


a.  Pure  hydrochloric  acid  of  1*12  sp.  gr.  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."*). 

b.  Pure  fuming1  hydrochloric  acid  of  about  1*18  sp.  gr. 
Preparation. — As  in  "  Qual.  Anal.,"  with  this  modification,  how- 


ever, that  only  8  or  4  parts  of  water,  instead  of  6,  are  put  into  the 
receiver,  to  4  parts  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  retort.  The  greatest 
care  must  he  taken  to  keep  the  receiver  cool,  and  to  change  it  as  soon 
as  the  tube  through  which  the  gas  is  conducted  into  it  begins  to  get 
hot,  since  it  is  now  no  longer  hydrochloric  acid  gas  which  passes  over, 
but  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  gas,  in  form  of  vapor,  which  would 
simply  weaken  the  fuming  acid,  if  it  were  allowed  to  mix  with  it. 

Tests. — The  fuming  acid  must,  for  many  purposes,  be  perfectly  free 
from  chlorine  and  sulphurous  acid.  For  the  mode  of  testing  for  these 
impurities,  see  "  Qual.  Anal."  Test  for  sulphuric  acid  as  under  Nitric 
Acid,  previous  page. 

Uses. — Fuming'  hydrochloric  acid  has  a  much  more  energetic  action 
than  the  dilute  acid ;  it  is,  therefore,  used  instead  of  the  latter  in  cases 
where  a  more  rapid  and  energetic  action  is  desirable. 

2.  Hydrofluoric  Acid. 

This  is  employed  for  the  decomposition  of  silicates  and  borates, 
sometimes  in  the  gaseous  form,  sometimes  in  aqueous  solution.  In  the 
first  case,  the  substance  is  introduced  into  the  leaden  box,  in  which  the 
hydrofluoric  gas  is  being  generated  ;  in  the  latter  case,  we  must  first 

Erepare  the  aqueous  acid.  The  raw  material  employed  is  fluor  spar,  or 
etter,  cryolite  (LuBOLDTf).  Both  are  first  finely  powdered,  and  then 
treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  To  1  part  cryolite,  2£  parts 
sulphuric  acid  are  used ;  to  1  part  fluor  spar,  2  parts  sulphuric  acid 
are  used.  If  the  latter  is  employed,  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  in  a 
dry  place  for  several  days,  stirring  every  now  and  then,  so  that  the 
silicic  acid  (which  is  generally  contained  in  fluor  spar)  may  first  escape 
in  the  form  of  fluosilicic  gas.  Convenient  distillatory  apparatus  have 
been  described  by  Luboldt  (loc.  eit.)  and  by  H,  ß riegleb. J  The 
latter  commends  itself  especially  on  account  .of  its  relatively  small  cost. 
It  consists  of  a  leaden  retort,  with  a  moveable  leaden  top,  which  can  be 
luted  on.  The  receiver  belonging  to  it  is  a  box  of  lead,  with  a 
tubulure  at  the  side,  into  which  the  neck  of  the  retort  just  enters. 
The  cover  of  the  receiver  is  raised  conically,  and  is  provided  at  the  top 
with  an  exit  tube  of  lead.  In  the  receiver  a  platinum  dish  containing 
water  is  placed,  all  joints  are  luted,  and  the  retort  is  carefully  heated 
in  a  sand-bath.  The  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid  found  at  the  end  of  the 
operation  in  the  platinum  dish  is  perfectly  pure.  The  small  quantity 
of  impure  hydrofluoric  acid  which  collects  on  the  bottom  of  the  receiver 
is  thrown  away.  The  hydrofluoric  acid  must  entirely  volatilize  when 
heated  in  a  platinum  dish  on  a  water-bath.    The  pure  acid  gives  no 

*  For  Bkttkndorff'b  process  for  preparing  hydrochloric  acid  free  from  arsenic, 
by  precipitating  with  protocbloritlft  of  tin,  see  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Ghem.  9,  107. 

t  Jouro.  f.  prakt.  Ghem.  76,  380.  $  Annal.  d.  Ghem.  u.  tfiarm.  Ill,  880. 
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precipitate  when  neutralized  with  potash  or  supersaturated  with  am* 
monia,  while  silicofluoride  of  potassium  or  silicic  acid  separates,  if  the 
acid  contains  hydrofluosilicic  acid.  ,  The  acid  is  best  preserved  in 
gutta-percha  bottles,  as  recommended  by  Stade  le  r.  The  acid  is  an 
article  of  commerce  and  can  be  obtained  in  gutta-percha  bottles.  If 
bought  it  must  be  always  tested.  The  greatest  caution  must  be 
observed  in  preparing  this  acid,  since,  whether  in  the  fluid  or  gaseous 
condition,  it  is  one  of  the  most  injurious  substances. 

8.  Chlorine  and  Chlorine-water  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

4.  Nitro-hydrochloric  Acid  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

6.  Htdrofluosilicic  Acid  (see  "Qual.  Anal."). 

This  should  be  preserved  in  gutta-percha  bottles,  as  if  kept  long  in 
glass  it  attacks  the  latter  and  takes  up  some  of  its  constituents. 

0.  Sulphur  Acids. 
1.  Hydrosulphuric  Acid  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

III.  BASES  AND  METALS. 

a.  Oxygen  Bases  and  Metals. 

§59. 

a.  Alkalies. 

1.  Potas8A  and  Soda  (see  ".Qual.  Anal."). 

All  the  three  sorts  of  the  caustic  alkalies  mentioned  in  the  qualita- 
tive part  are  required  in  quantitative  analysis,  viz.,  common  solution  of 
soda,  hydrate  of  potassa  purified  with  alcohol,  and  solution  of  potassa 
prepared  with  baryta.  Pure  solution  of  potassa  may  be  obtained  also 
by  heating  to  redness  for  half  an  hour  in  a  copper  crucible,  a  mixture 
of  1  part  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  2  or  3  parts  of  thin  sheet  copper  cut 
into  small  pieces,  treating  the  mass  with  water,  allowing  the  oxide  of 
copper  to  subside  in  a  tall  vessel,  and  removing  the  supernatant  clear 
fluid  by  means  of  a  syphon  (Wöhler). 

2.  Ammonia  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

0.  Alkaline  Earths. 

1.  Baryta  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

2.  Limb. 

Hydrate  of  lime  mixed  with  water  (milk  of  lime),  is  used  more 
particularly  to  effect  the  separation  of  magnesia,  &c,  from  the  alkalies. 
Milk  of  lime  intended  to  be  used  for  that  purpose  must,  of  course,  be 
perfectly  free  from  alkalies.  To  insure  this,  tue  purest  lime  (calcined 
white  marble)  should  be  used,  and  the  hydrate  thoroughly  washed,  by 
repeated  boiling  with  fresh  quantities  of  distilled  water.  This  operation 
is  conducted  best  in  a  platinum  or  silver  dish.  When  cold,  the  milk  of 
lime  so  prepared  is  kept  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle. 
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y.  Heavy  Metals,  and  their  Oxides. 

§  60. 
1.  Zinc. 

Zinc  has  of  late  been  much  used  in  quantitative  analysis.  It  serves 
nfore  especially  to  effect  the  reduction  of  dissolved  sesquioxide  of  iron 
to  protoxide,  and  also  the  precipitation  of  copper.  Zinc  intended  to  be 
used  for  the  former  purpose  must  be  free  from  iron,  for  the  latter  free 
from  lead,  copper,  and  other  metals  which  remain  undissolved  upon 
treating  the  zinc  with  dilute  acids.  As  it  is  not  easy  to  prepare  zinc 
which  answers  both  purposes  in  any  quantity,  it  is  well  to  Keep  besides 
the  ordinary  zinc  for  hydrogen  preparation  also  the  two  following 
kinds  : 

a.  Zinc  free  from  iron, — The  distillation  of  zinc  in  the  laboratory 
being  a  troublesome  and  costly  operation,  chemists  generally  use  the 
raw  product  of  the  reduction  and  distillation  of  the  ore,  as  this  contains, 
at  least  in  many  cases,  only  such  trifling  traces  of  iron  that  it  may  be 
safely  used  for  reducing  solutions  of  sesquioxide  of  iron.  The  ordinary 
zinc  of  commerce,  which  is  prepared  by  fusing  the  reduced  metal  in 
iron  pots,  contains  much  more  iron.  Of  the  several  sorts  of  crude  zinc 
which  I  have  had  occasion  to  examine,  Silesian  zinc  contains  the  least 
admixture  of  iron. 

b.  Zinc  free  from  lead,  copper,  $c. — To  procure  zinc  which  leaves  no 
residue  upon  solution  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  there  is  no  other  resource 
but  to  re-distil  the  commercial  article. 

This  is  effected  in  a  retort  made  of  the  material  of  Hessian  or  black 
lead  crucibles.  The  operation  is  conducted  in  a  wind  furnace  with  good 
draught.  The  neck  of  the  retort  must  hang  down  as  perpendicularly  as 
possible.  Over  this  is  placed  a  small  drain-pipe,  the  lower  end  of 
which  is  allowed  just  to  dip  into  water  contained  in  a  tub,  or  large  stone- 
ware dish;  the  joints  are  stopped  up  with  clay.  The  distillation 
begins  as  soon  as  the  retort  is  at  a  bright  red  heat.  As  the  neck  of  the 
retort  is  very  liable  to  become  choked  up  with  oxide  of  zinc,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  it  constantly  free  by  means  of  a  piece  of  iron  wire.  The 
zinc  obtained  by  this  re-distillation  is  as  good  as  free  from  lead,  but  it 
still  contains  perceptible  traces  of  iron  (from  the  wire).  If  the  total 
absence  of  iron  in  the  product  is  desired,  we  must  use  the  stem  of  a 
clay  pipe  or  a  stick  instead  of  the  iron  wire. 

Tests. — The  following  is  the  simplest  way  of  testing  the  purity  of 
zinc :  dissolve  the  metal  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  a  small  flask  pro- 
vided with  a  gas-evolution  tube,  place  the  outer  limb  of  the  tube  under 
water,  and  when  the  solution  is  completed,  let  the  water  entirely  or 
partly  recede  into  the  flask ;  after  cooling,  add  to  the  fluid,  drop  by 
drop,  a  sufficiently  dilute  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa.  Jf  a 
drop  of  that  solution  imparts  the  same  red  tint  to  the  zinc  solution  as 
to  an  equal  volume  of  acidulated  water,  the  zinc  may  be  considered 
free  from  iron.  I  prefer  this  way  of  testing  the  purity  of  zinc  to  other 
methods,  as  it  affords,  at  the  same  time,  an  approximate,  or,  if  the  zinc 
has  been  weighed,  and  the  permanganate  solution  (which,  in  that  case, 
must  be  considerably  diluted)  measured,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
quantity  of  iron  present.  If  lead  or  copper  is  present,  it  will  remain 
undissolved  upon  solution  of  the  zinc. 
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2.  Copper. 

The  copper  of  commerce,  with  the  exception  of  the  Japanese,  is 
rarely  sufficiently  pure  for  analytical  purposes.  The  chemist  may 
prepare  this  metal  for  himself  in  a  state  of  purity,  either  in  the  gal- 
yanoplastic  way,  or  as  follows  :  precipitate  the  metal  from  a  solution  of 
the  sulphate  by  a  clean  iron  plate,  free  the  precipitated  copper  from  iron 
by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid ;.  wash,  dry,  fuse,  and  roll  into  thin 
sheets  (Fuchs). 

Tests. — Pure  copper  must  dissolve  completely  in  nitric  acid,  and 
addition  of  ammonia  in  excess  to  this  solution  must  not,  even  after  long 
standing,  produce  in  it  any  precipitate  (iron,  lead,  &c.) ;  neither  should 
the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  render  the  solution  turbid  (silver).  If 
its  solution  be  precipitated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  filtrate 
should  leave  no  residue  on  evaporation. 

Uses. — This  metal  serves  us  occasionally  in  indirect  analysis ;  thus 
it  is  used,  for  instance,  to  determine  copper,  also  iron  according  to 
Fuchs,  &c.  However,  since  the  introduction  of  volumetric  methods, 
it  is  but  rarely  used  in  quantitative  analysis. 

3.  Oxide  of  Lead. 

Precipitate  pure  nitrate  or  acetate  of  lead  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  wash  the  precipitate,  dry  and  ignite  gently  to  complete 
decomposition. 

Oxide  of  lead  is  often  used  to  fix  an  acid,  so  that  it  is  not  expelled 
even  by  a  red  heat. 

4.  Oxide  of  Mercury. 

Preparation. — Pour  fa  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  into  a  hot 
moderately  dilute  solution  of  soda,  taking  care  to  leave  the  solution  of 
soda  always  in  excess,  and  wash  „the  yellow  precipitate  thoroughly 
by  decantatdon ;  lastly  mix  with  water,  and  keep  in  a  bottle  in  this 
condition. 

Tests. — Oxide  of  mercury  must  leave  no  residue  when  heated  to 
redness  in  aplatinum  crucible. 

Uses. — This  reagent  serves,  in  quantitative  investigations,  princi- 
pally to  decompose  chloride  of  magnesium  in  the  process  of  separating 
magnesia  from  the  alkalies. 

b.  Sulphur  Bases. 

1.  Sulphide  of  Ammonium  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

We  require  both  the  colorless  monosulphide,  and  the  yellow  poly- 
sulphide. 

2.  Sulphide  of  Sodium  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

IV.  SALTS. 

a.  Salts  of  the  Alkalies, 
§61. 

1.  Sulphate  of  Potassa  (see  "  Qual.  Anal"). 

2.  Phosphate  of  Ammonia. 

Preparation. — To  pure  dilute  phosphoric  acid  (prepared  from  phos- 
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phorus)  add  pare  ammonia  to  strongly  alkaline  reaction,  allow  to  stand 
some  time,  filter,  if  necessary,  and  keep  for  use. 

Tests. — Phosphate  of  ammonia  must  be  free  from  arsenic,  nitric,  and 
sulphuric  acids,  but  more  particularly  from  potassa,  or  soda.  The 
presence  of  either  of  these  alkalies  may  be  detected  by  adding  solution 
of  pure  acetate  of  lead,  until  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  ceases,  fil- 
tering-, precipitating  the  excess  of  lead  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
filtering  again,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  igniting  the  residue.  If 
there  now  remains  a  residue  soluble  in  water,  and  of  alkaline  reaction, 
this  may  be  considered  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  presence  of  soda  or 
potassa. 

In  most  cases  phosphate  of  soda  (see  "  Qual.  Anal.")  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  phosphate  of  ammonia. 

3.  Oxalate  of  Ammonia  (see  "Qual.  Anal."). 

4.  Acetate  of  Soda  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

5.  Succinate  of  Ammonia. 

Preparation. — Purify  succinic  acid,  by  dissolving  in  nitric  acid  and 
recrystallizing,  and  then  saturate  it  with  dilute  ammonia.  The  reaction 
should  be  ramer  slightly  alkaline  than  acid. 

Uses. — This  reagent  serves  occasionally  to  separate  sesquioxide  of 
iron  from  other  metallic  oxides. 

6.  Carbonate  of  Soda  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

This  reagent  is  required  both  in  solution  and  in  pure  crystals  ;  in 
the  latter  form  to  neutralize  an  excess  of  acid  in  a  fluid  which  it  is 
desirable  not  to  dilute  too  much. 

7.  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

8.  Bisulphite  of  Soda  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

9.  Hyposulphite  of  Soda. 

This  salt  occurs  in  commerce.  It  should  be  dry,  clear,  well 
crystallized,  completely  and  with  ease  soluble  in  water.  The  solution 
must  give  with  nitrate  of  silver  at  first  a  white  precipitate,  must  not 
effervesce  with  acetic  acid,  and  when  acidified  must  give  no  precipitate 
with  chloride  of  barium,  or  at  most,  only  a  slight  turbidity.  The 
acidified  solution  must,  after  a  short  time,  become  milky  from  separa- 
tion of  sulphur. 

Uses. — The  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  used  for  the  precipitation  of 
several  metals,  as  sulphides,  particularly  in  separations,  for  instance,  of 
copper  from  zinc  ;  it  also  serves  as  a  solvent  for  several  salts  (chloride 
of  silver,  sulphate  of  lime,  &c.) ;  lastly,  it  is  employed  in  volumetric 
analysis,  its  use  here  depending  on  the  reaction  2"  (NaO^OJ  + 1  = 
Nal  +  NaO,  S4Og. 

10.  Nitrite  of  Potassa  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

11.  Bichromate  of  Potassa  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

12.  Molybdate  of  Ammonia  (see  u  Qual.  Anal."). 

When  this  solution  is  used  for  estimating  phosphoric  acid,  the 
filtrate  from  the  phospho-molybdate  of  ammonia  and  that  from  the 
ammonia-phosphate  of  magnesia  should  be  preserved.  The  molybdic 
acid  may  De  recovered  from  these  residues  as  follows.    Evaporate  the 


( 
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fluid  in  the  open  air  or  under  a  good  draught  to  dryness,  and  finally 
heat  till  the  greater  part  of  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  is  decomposed. 
Digest  the  residue  with  ammonia  which  dissolves  the  molybdic  acid, 
ana  filter.  Mix  the  filtrate  with  a  little  magnesia  mixture  (§  62,  6)  to 
precipitate  any  phosphoric  acid.  If  a  precipitate  is  formed,  make  sure 
that  all  the  phosphoric  acid  is  thrown  down.  Allow  to  stand  some 
time,  filter,  add  nitric  acid  till  just  acid,  filter  off  the  molybdic  acid 
which  separates  by  suction,  and  wash  with  the  least  quantity  of  water. 
The  filtrate  and  washings  from  the  molybdic  acid  contain  but  little 
acid.     They  may  be  worked  up  with  the  next  lot  of  residues. 

13.  Chlortde  of  Ammonium  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

14.  Cyanide  op  Potassium  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

Besides  the  cyanide  of  potassium  prepared  by  Ltebig's  method, 
which  contains  cyanate  and  carbonate  of  potassa.  we  require  the  pure 
salt  in  several  cases  of  separation,  for  instance,  in  Wöhler's  method  of 
separating  zinc  and  nickel.  This  is  prepared  as  follows.  Powder  2 
parts  of  crystallized  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  transfer  to  a  retort  and 
add  4  parts  of  water  and  l|  of  sulphuric  acid.  Now  dissolve  1  part  of 
potassa  (evaporated  till  it  will  just  solidify  on  cooling,  not  fused)  in  3  or  4 
parts  of  alconol  of  at  least  92  per  cent,  and  filter ;  place  the  solution  in 
the  receiver,  which  should  be  Kept  cool.     Apply  heat  to  the  retort  and  . 

{►ass  the  hydrocyanic  acid  vapor  into  the  potash,  continuing  the  distil - 
ation  till  the  residue  begins  to  bump.  The  potash  should  remain  in 
slight  excess  at  the  end  of  the  operation.  Filter  the  saline  mass  by 
suction,  wash  with  a  little  alcohol,  allow  to  drain  thoroughly,  dry  in  a 
porcelain  dish  and  preserve  in  a  well-closed  bottle. 

b.  Salts  of  Alkaline  Earths. 
§  62. 

1.  Chloride  op  Barium  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

The  following  process  gives  a  very  pure  chloride  of  barium,  free 
from  lime  and  strontia  : — Transmit  through  a  concentrated  solution  of 
the  impure  salt  hydrochloric  gas,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  continues  to 
form.  Nearly  the  whole  of  tne  chloride  of  barium  present,  is  by  this 
means  separated  from  the  solution,  in  form  of  a  crystalline  powder. 
Collect  this  on  a  filter,  let  the  liquid  drain  off  (it  is  best  to  apply 
suction),  wash  repeatedly  with  small  quantities  of  pure  hydrochloric 
acid,  until  a  sample  of  the  washings,  diluted  with  water,  and  precipitated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  gives  a  filtrate  which,  upon  evaporation  in  a 
platinum  dish,  leaves  no  residue.  The  hydrochloric  mother-liquor 
serves  to  dissolve  fresh  portions  of  witherite.  I  make  use  of  the 
chloride  of  barium  so  obtained,  principally  for  the  preparation  of  per- 
fectly pure  carbonate  of  baryta,  which  is  often  required  in  quantitative 
analysis. 

2.  Acetate  op  Baryta. 

Preparation. — Dissolve  pure  carbonate  of  baryta  in  moderately  dilute 
acetic  acid,  filter,  and  evaporate  to  crystallization. 

Tests. — Dilute  solution  of  acetate  of  baryta  must  not  be  rendered 
turbid  by  nitrate  of  silver.     See  also  Chloride  of  barium. 

quant,  vol.  i.  H 
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Uses. — Acetate  of  baryta  is  used  instead  of  chloride  of  barium,  to 
effect  the  precipitation  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  cases  where  it  is  desirable 
to  avoid  the  introduction  of  a  chloride  into  the  solution,  or  to  convert 
the  base  into  an  acetate.  As  the  reagent  is  seldom  required,  it  is  best 
kept  in  crystals. 

3.  Carbonate  op  Baryta  (see  u  Quai.  Anal."). 

4.  Chloride  of  Strontium. 

Preparation. — Chloride  of  strontium  is  prepared  from  strontianite  or 
celestine,  by  the  same  processes  as  chloride  of  barium.  (See  "  Qual. 
Anal.").  The  pure  crystals  obtained  are  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine 
of  96  per  cent.,  the  solution  is  filtered,  and  kept  for  use. 

Uses. — The  alcoholic  solution  of  chloride  of  strontium  is  used  to 
effect  the  conversion  of  alkaline  sulphates  into  chlorides,  where  it  is 
desirable  to  avoid  the  introduction  into  the  fluid  of  a  salt  insoluble  in 
spirit  of  wine. 

6.  Chloride  op  Calcium  (see  "  Qual  Anal."). 
6.  Sulphate  op  Magnesia  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

This  reagent  is  principally  used  to  precipitate  phosphoric  acid  or 
«arsenic  acid  from  aqueous  solutions.  The  solution  required  for  this 
purpose  should  be  kept  ready  prepared :  it  is  made  by  dissolving  1 
part  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  2  parts  of  pure  chloride  of 
ammonium  in  8  parts  of  water  and  4  parts  of  solution  of  ammonia, 
allowing  the  fluid  to  stand  at  rest  for  several  days,  and  then  filtering. 

This  solution  is  sometimes  called  magnesia-mixture» 

e.  Salts  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Heavy  Metals. 

§  63. 

1.  Sulphate  of  Photoxide  of  Iron  (see  "Qual.  Anal."). 

2.  Sesquichloride  op  Iron  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

3.  Acetate  of  Sesquioxide  op  Uranium. 

Heat  finely  powdered  pitchblende  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  filter  the 
fluid  from  the  undissolved  portion,  and  treat  the  filtrate  with  hydrosul- 
pliuric  acid,  to  remove  the  lead,  copper,  and  arsenic;  filter  again, 
evaporate  to  dryness,  extract  the  residue  with  water,  and  filter  the 
solution  from  the  oxides  of  iron,  cobalt  and  manganese.  Nitrate  of 
sesquioxide  of  uranium  crystallizes  from  the  filtrate ;  purify  this  by 
recrystallization,  and  then  neat  the  crystals  until  a  small  portion  of  the 
sesquioxide  of  uranium  is  reduced.  Warm  the  yellowish-red  mass  thus 
obtained  with  acetic  acid,  filter  and  let  the  nitrate  crystallize.  The 
crystals  are  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  and  the  mother-liquor 
contains  the  undecomposed  nitrate  (Wert heim).  The  salt  may  be 
still  more  conveniently  prepared  from  the  commercial  compound  of 
soda  and  sesquioxide  of  uranium,*  as  follows.  Digest  1  part  of  this 
substance  with  2  parts  acetic  acid  of  1*038  sp.  ct.,  then  add  25  parts 
water,  heat,  filter,  evaporate  and  crystallize.  The  uranium  in  the  last 
mother-liquors  may  be  precipitated  by  ammonia. 

*  This  may  be  obtained  from  the  K.K.  Bergoberamt,  Joauhimethal. 
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Residues  may  be  worked  up  as  follows.    Pour  off  tbe  cle 
from  any  deposit  of  phosphate  of  uranium  and  precipitate  the 
in  it  with  phosphate  of  soda,  wash  the  precipitate  by  decants 
add  it  to  the  deposit.    Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add  a esqui chloride 
of  iron  till  a  sample  gives  a  brownish  precipitate  on  addition   of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,   dilute  and  then  add  to  the  solution,  which 
should  contain  a  sufficient  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  an  excess  of 
solution  of  common  carbonate  of  soda.     All  the  phosphoric  acid  will  be 
thrown  down  as  basic  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  the  sesquioxide 
of  uranium  will  remain  in  the  solution  which  contains  bicarbonate  of 
soda.    Filter,  wash,  acidify  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  heat  till 
the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled  and  precipitate  the  sesquioxide  of  uranium 
in    the  heat  by   ammonia.     Wash   and  dissolve    in   acetic   acid   (E. 
Reichard*). 

Tests. — Solution  of  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  after  acidifica- 
tion with  hydrochloric  acid  must  not  be  altered  by  hydrosulphuric 
acid  ;  carbonate  of  ammonia  must  produce  in  it  a  precipitate,  soluble  in 
an  excess  of  the  precipitant.  A  sample  of  the  dilute  solution  should 
acquire  a  red  tint  when  mixed  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid  and  a  drop  of 
permanganate  of  potassa  (absence  of  a  salt  of  protoxide  of  uranium). 

Uses. — Acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  may  serve,  in  many  cases, 
to  effect  the  separation  and  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  and  arsenic  ' 
acid. 

4.  Nitrate  of  Silver  (see  "Qual.  Anal."). 

5.  Acetate  on  Lead  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

6.  Chloride  of  Mercury  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

7.  Protochloride  of  Tin  (see  "Qual.  Anal."). 

8.  Bichloride  of  Platinum  (see  "Qual.  Anal."). 

It  is  convenient  to  know  approximately  the  strength  of  this  solu- 
tion.    Let  10  or  20  c.c.  contain  1  grra.  platinum. 

9.  Sodio-Protochloride  of  Palladium  (see  "Qual.  Anal."). 

B.  REAGENTS  FOR  GRAVIMETRIC  ANALYSIS 

IN  THE  DRY  WAY. 

$64. 

1.  Carbonate  of  Soda,  pure  anhydrous  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

2.  Mixed  Carbonates  of  Soda  and  Potassa  (see  "  Qual. 

Anal."). 

3.  Hydrate  of  Baryta  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

4.  Nitrate  of  Potassa  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

5.  Nitrate  of  Soda  (see  "Qual.  Anal."). 

6.  Borax  (fused). 

Preparation. — Heat  crystallized  borax  (see  "  Qual.  Anal.")  in  a  pla- 
tinum or  porcelain  dish,  until  there  is  no  further  intumescence  ;  reduce 
the  porous  mass  to  powder,  and  heat  this  in  a  platinum  crucible  until 

*  ZmUchr.  f.  mal.  Cbem.  B,  lie. 
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it  is  fused  to  a  transparent  mass.  If  it  is  not  required  for  immediate 
use,  pour  the  semi-fluid,  viscid  mass  upon  a  fragment  of  porcelain.  A 
better  way,  in  the  latter  case,  is  to  fuse  the  borax  on  a  piece  of  pla- 
tinum gauze,  by  making1  the  gas  blowpipe-flame  act  upon  it.  The  drops 
are  collected  in  a  platinum  dish.  The  vitrified  borax  obtained  is  kept 
in  a  well-stoppered  bottle.  But  as  it  is  always  necessary  to  heat  the 
vitrified  borax  previous  to  use,  to  make  quite  sure  that  it  is  perfectly 
anhydrous,  the  oest  way  is  to  prepare  it  only  when  required. 

Uses, — Vitrified  borax  is  used  to  effect  the  expulsion  of  carbonic  acid 
and  other  volatile  acids,  at  a  red  heat. 

7.   BlSULPHATE   OF   PoTASSA. 

Preparation. — Mix  87  parts  of  neutral  sulphate  of  potassa  (see  "  Qual. 
Anal/'),  in  a  platinum  crucible,  with  49  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
heat  to  gentle  redness,  until  the  mass  is  in  a  state  of  calm  fusion.  Pour 
the  fused  salt  on  a  fragment  of  porcelain,  or  into  a  platinum  dish 
standing  in  cold  water.  After  cooling,  break  the  mass  into  pieces,  and 
keep  for  use. 

Uses. — This  reagent  serves  as  a  flux  for  certain  native  compounds  of 
alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  chromium.  Bisulphate  of  potassa  is  used 
also,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  state,  for  the  cleansing  of  pla- 
tinum crucibles;  for  this  latter  purpose,  however,  the  salt  which  is 
obtained  in  the  preparation  of  nitric  acid,  will  be  found  sufficiently 
pure. 

8.  Bisulphate  of  Soda. 

Preparation. — Like  the  previous  salt,  using  71  parts  of  pure  sulphate 
of  soda  and  49  parts  sulphuric  acid. 

Uses. — The  bisulphate  of  soda  serves  the  same  purposes  as  the  bi- 
sulphate of  potassa,  and  is  to  be  substituted  for  it  when,  as  in  the  fusion 
of  corundum,  alum  may  crystallize  out  to  the  annoyance  of  the  analyst 
(L.  Smith*). 

9.  Fluoride  of  Potassium  and  Hydrogen. 

Preparation. — Neutralize  a  definite  quantity  of  hydrofluoric  acid  in 
a  platinum  dish  with  pure  carbonate  or  hydrate  of  potassa,  finally 
applying  heat ;  then  add  a  quantity  of  hydrofluoric  acid  equal  to  that 
first  used,  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  It  is  usual  to  prepare  this  sub- 
stance immediately  before  it  is  required ;  if  it  is  to  be  preserved,  a 
gutta-percha  vessel  must  be  used. 

Tests. — The  following  tests  should  produce  no  change — namely, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ammonia,  ammonia  and  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  ammonia  and  phosphate  of  soda. 

Uses. — This  preparation  is  a  valuable  flux  for  many  minerals  which 
are  'usually  considered  very  refractory,  such  as  tinstone  and  chromic 
iron  (GiBBSf). 

10.  Fluoride  of  Ammonium  and  Hydrogen. 

Preparation. — To  hydrofluoric  acid  or  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  best  in  a 
platinum  dish,  add  ammonia  to  strongly  alkaline  reaction,  allow  to 
stand  for  some  time  at  a  gentle  heat,  filter  if  necessary,  and  evaporate 
the  filtrate  in  a  platinum  dish  to  dryness.     Half  the  ammonia  will 

*  Ztitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  4,  412.  t  lb.  3,  899. 
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escape,  the  above  salt  remaining  behind.  If  it  is  to  be  preserved,  a 
gutta-percha  vessel  must  be  used. 

Tests. — Like  fluoride  of  potassium  and  hydrogen.  Also  a  sample 
heated  in  platinum  should  leave  no  fixed  residue.  The  last  test  should 
be  applied  in  the  open  air  or  under  a  good  draught. 

Uses. — This  preparation  may  be  very  advantageously  substituted  for 
hydrofluoric  acid  in  the  analysis  of  silicates. 

11.  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  (solid). 

Preparation. — See  "  Qual.  Anal." — This  reagent  serves  to  convert 
the  bisulphates  of  the  alkalies  into  neutral  salts.  It  must  completely 
volatilize  when  heated  in  a  platinum  dish. 

12.  Nitrate  of  Ammonia. 

Preparation. — Neutralize  pure  carbonate  of  ammonia  with  pure  nitric 
acid,  warm,  and  add  ammonia  to  slightly  alkaline  reaction ;  filter,  if 
necessary,  and  let  the  filtrate  crystallize.  Fuse  the  crystals  in  a  pla- 
tinum dish,  and  pour  the  fused  mass  on  a  piece  of  porcelain ;  break  into 
pieces  whilst  still  warm,  and  keep  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle. 

Tests. — Nitrate  of  ammonia  must  leave  no  residue  when  heated  in  a 
platinum  dish. 

Uses. — Nitrate  of  ammonia  serves  as  an  oxidizing  agent ;  for  in- 
stance, to  convert  lead  into  oxide  of  lead,  or  to  effect  the  combustion 
of  carbon,  in  cases  where  it  is  desired  to  avoid  the  use  of  fixed  salts. 

13.  Chloride  of  Ammonium. 

Preparation  and  Tests. — See  "  Qual.  Anal." 

Uses. — Chloride  of  ammonium  is  often  used  to  convert  metallic 
oxides  and  acids,  e.g.,  oxide  of  lead,  oxide  of  zinc,  binoxide  of  tin, 
arsenic  acid,  antimonic  acid,  &c.  into  chlorides  (ammonia  and  water 
escape  in  the  process).  Many  metallic  chlorides  being  volatile,  and 
others  volatilizing"  in  presence  of  chloride  of  ammonium  fumes,  they 
may  be  completely  removed  by  igniting  them  with  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium in  excess,  and  thus  many  compounds,  e.g.,  alkaline  antimonates, 
may  be  easily  and  expeditiously  analysed.  Chloride  of  ammonium  is 
also  used  to  convert  various  salts  with  other  acids  into  chlorides,  e.g., 
small  quantities  of  alkaline  sulphates. 

14.  Hydrogen  Gas. 

Preparation. — Hydrogen  gas  is.  produced  by  the  action  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  on  granulated  zinc.  It  is  best  purified  from  traces 
of  foreign  gases  by  passing  first  through  chloride  of  mercury  solu- 
tion, then  through  potash  solution.  If  the  gas  is  desired  dry,  pass 
through  sulphuric  acid  or  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube.  If  the  hydrogen 
does  not  come  off  easily,  add  a  drop  of  bichloride  of  platinum. 

Tests. — Pure  hydrogen  gas  is  inodorous.  It  ought  to  burn  from  a 
platinum  jet  with  a  colorless,  non-luminous  flame,  which,  when  cooled 
by  depressing  a  porcelain  dish  upon  it,  must  deposit  nothing  on  the 
surface  of  the  dish  except  pure  water  (free  from  acid  reaction). 

Uses. — Hydrogen  gas  is  frequently  used,  in  quantitative  analysis,  to 
reduce  oxides,  chlorides,  sulphides,  &c,  to  the  metallic  state,  and  also 
to  protect  certain  bodies,  such  as  metallic  sulphides,  from  the  atmo- 
sphere during  ignition. 
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15.  Chlorine. 

Preparation. — See  "  Qual.  Anal." — Chlorine  gas  is  purified  and  dried 
by  transmitting  it  through  a  U-tube  containing  fragments  of  binoxide 
of  manganese,  then  through  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  or  a  chloride 
of  calcium  tube. 

Uses. — Chlorine  gas  serves  principally  to  produce  chlorides,  and  to 
separate  the  volatile  from  the  non-volatile  chlorides ;  it  is  also  used  to 
displace  and  indirectly  determine  bromine  and  iodine,  and  to  convert 
lower  chlorine  compounds  into  higher. 

a  REAGENTS  USED  IN  VOLUMETRIC  ANALYSIS. 

§  6ö. 

Under  this  head  are  arranged  the  most  important  of  those  sub- 
stances, which  serve  for  the  preparation  and  testing  of  the  fluids 
required  in  volumetric  analysis,  and  have  not  been  given  under  A  and  2?. 

1.  Pure  Crystallized  Oxalic  Acid. 

The  introduction  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid  as  a  basis  for  alkalimetry 
and  acidimetry  is  due  to  Fr.  Mohr.  It  is  also  employed  to  standardize 
a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa,  1  equivalent  of  permanganic  acid 
being  required  to  convert  5  equivalents  of  oxalic  acid*  into  carbonic 
acid  (MnfOr  +  2  SO,  +  ö  C,0,  =  2  (MnO,  SO  J  + 10  CO,).  We  use  in  most 
cases  the  pure  crystallized  acid  which  has  the  formula  CsO„  HO  +  2  aq., 
and  whose  equivalent  is  accordingly  63. 

Preparation. — Treat  powdered  oxalic  acid  of  commerce,  in  a  flask, 
with  lukewarm  distilled  water,  in  such  proportion  as  will  leave  a  large 
amount  of  the  acid  undissolved,  and  shake  (Mohr).  Filter,  crystallize 
by  rapid  cooling,  and  let  the  crystals  drain ;  then  spread  them  out  on 
blotting-paper,  and  let  them  get  thoroughly  dry,  at  the  common 
temperature,  in  a  place  free  from  dust ;  or  press  them  gently  between 
sheets  of  blotting-paper,  and  repeat  the  operation  with  fresh  sheets, 
until  the  crystals  are  quite  dry. 

Tests. — The  crystals  of  oxalic  acid  must  not  ßhow  the  least  sign  of 
efflorescence  (to  which  they  are  liable  even  at  20°  in  a  dry  atmosphere) ; 
they  must  dissolve  in  water  to  a  perfectly  clear  fluid ;  when  heated  in  a 

Elatinum  dish,  they  must  leave  no  fixed  and  incombustible  residue  (car- 
onate  of  lime,  carbonate  of* potassa,  &c).  If  the  acid  obtained  by  a  first 
crystallization  fails  to  satisfy  these  requirements,  it  must  be  recrystallized. 
In  this  case  the  strength  of  the  solution  should  be  so  adjusted  that 
not  more  than  10  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  acid  may  crystallize  out  at  first ; 
this  crop  will  contain  the  foreign  salts.  Remove  these  crystals,  and 
evaporate  the  mother-liquor  furnier  to  obtain  a  second  crop,  consisting 
of  the  pure  acid. 

2.  Tincture  op  Litmus. 

Preparation. — Digest  1  part  of  litmus  of  commerce  with  6  parts  of 
water,  on  the  water-bath,  for  some  time,  filter,  divide  the  blue  fluid  into 
2  portions,  and  saturate,  in  one-half  the  free  alkali,  by  stirring  re- 
peatedly with  a  glass  rod  dipped  in  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  until  the 

*  Considered  as  a  monobasic  acid. 
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color  just  appears  red ;  add  the  remaining  blue  half,  together  with 
1  part  of  strong  spirits  of  wine,  and  keep  the  tincture,  which  is  now 
ready  for  use,  m  a  small  open  bottle,  not  quite  full,  in  a  place  pro- 
tected from  dust  In  a  stoppered  bottle  the  tincture  would  speedily 
lose  color. 

Tests. — Litmus  tincture  is  tested  by  coloring  with  it  about  100  c.c. 
of  water  distinctly  blue,  dividing  the  fluid  into  two  portions,  and  adding 
to  the  one  the  least  quantity  of  a  dilute  acid,  to  the  other  a  trace  ot 
solution  of  soda.  If  the  one  portion  acquires  a  distinct  red,  the  other 
a  distinct  blue  tint,  the  litmus  tincture  is  fit  for  use,  as  neither  acid  nor 
alkali  predominates. 

3.  Permanganate  of  Potassa. 

Preparation* — Mix  8  parts  of  very  finely  powdered  pure  pyrolusite, 
or  the  oxide  of  manganese  left  by  gentle  ignition  of  the  carbonate, 


stirring  the  mixture  during  the  operation ;  put  the  residue,  before  it 
has  absorbed  moisture,  into  an  iron  or  Hessian  crucible,  and  expose  to 
a  dull-red  heat,  with  frequent  stirring  with  an  iron  rod  or  iron  spatula, 
until  no  more  aqueous  vapors  escape,  and  the  mass  is  in  a  faint  glow. 
Remove  the  crucible  now  from  the  fire,  and  transfer  the  friable  mass  to 
an  iron  pot.  Reduce  to  coarse  powder,  and  transfer  this,  in  small 
portions  at  a  time,  to  an  iron  vessel  containing  100  parts  of  boiling 
water ;  keep  boiling,  replacing  the  evaporating  water,  and  passing  a 
stream  of  carbonic  acid  through  the  fluid  (Mulder).  The  originally 
dark-green  solution  of  manganate  of  potassa  soon  changes,  with  sepa- 
ration of  hydrated  binoxide  of  manganese,  to  the  deep  violet-red  of  the 
permanganate.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  conversion  is  complete, 
allow  to  settle,  take  out  a  small  quantity  of  the  clear  liquid,  boil  and 
pass  carbonic  acid  through  it.  If  a  precipitate  forms  the  conversion  is 
not  vet  complete. 

The  following  method,  recommended  by  Stade LER,t  is  more 
rapid.  After  the  fusion,  reduce  the  product  to  powder,  transfer  to  a 
flask,  and  macerate  with  an  equal  weight  of  cold  water,  then  add  the 
same  quantity  of  water,  and  pass  chlorine  with  frequent  shaking  till 
the  color  is  a  pure  red.  Dilute  with  four  times  its  volume  of  water, 
and  allow  to  settle.  In  this  way  the  yield  is  increased  by  half,  since 
no  binoxide  of  manganese  is  tnrown  down.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  fused  mass  contains  excess  of  potassa,  chlorate  of  potassa  may  be 
formed,  which  will  interfere  with  the  purity  of  the  crystals  obtained. 

When  the  red  solution,  prepared  in  one  or  other  of  the  above  ways, 
has  been  allowed  to  settle,  pour  it  off,  wash  the  deposit  by  decantatiön, 
mix  the  two  fluids,  evaporate  over  the  fire  to  the  crystallizing  point, 
and  allow  to  cool.  The  mother-liquor,  if  evaporated  again,  will  yield 
another  crop  of  crystals.  A  third  crop  cannot  be  obtained,  as  the 
liquor  will  contain  too  much  chloride  of  potassium ;  it  may  be  used  for 
preparing  binoxide  of   manganese.      It    the  crystals    are  not  pure 

*  Or  instead  of  the  solution,  use  ten  parte  of  the  hydrate  (K  O,  H  O).  Id  this 
case  fas«  the  potash  and  the  chlorate  together  first,  and  then  project  the  manganese 
into  the  crucible. 

*  f  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  103,  107. 
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enough,  they  may  be  recrystallized  with  ease.    They  are  dried  on  a 
plate  of  plaster  of  Paris. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  filter  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa. 
this  may  be  done  through  gun-cotton,  asbestos,  or  previously  ignited 
sand. 

4.  Ammonio-Sulphate  of  Protoxide  op  Iron. 
(FeO,SOs  +  NH40,SO,  +  6  aq.) 

Fr.  Mohr  has  proposed  to  employ  this  double  salt,  which  is  scarcely 
liable  to  efflorescence  and  oxidation,  as  an  agent  to  determine  the 
strength  of  permanganate  solution. 

Preparation, — To  two  parts  of  water  add  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  divide  into  two  equal  portions.  Warm  one  with  a  moderate  excess 
of  Small  iron  nails  free  from  rust,  until  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas 
has  altogether  or  very  nearly  ceased.  Warm  the  other  portion,  and 
add  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  coarse  powder  till  the  fluid  is  neutral. 
Now  add  to  the  iron  solution  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
filter  it  immediately.  Filter  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  if  necessary,  and 
add  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Mix  the  two  warm  filtrates 
in  a  porcelain  dish,  and  stir  till  cold.  Allow  to  stand  some  hours, 
collect  the  bluish- white  powder  in  a 'funnel,  remove  the  mother-liquor 
by  suction,  wash  with  a  small  quantity  of  spirit  of  wine  diluted  with 
half  its  volume  of  water,  and  then  dry  on  blotting-paper,  without  heat, 
till  the  powder  runs  off  a  dry  watch-glass  like  dry  sand.  Preserve  in 
a  well-closed  vessel. 

The  equivalent  of  the  salt  (196*04)  is  almost  exactly  7  times  that  of 
iron  (28).  The  solution  of  the  salt  in  water  acidified  with  sulphuric 
acid  must  not  become  red  on  the  addition  of  sulphocyanide  of 
potassium. 

6,  Purb  Iodine. 

Preparation. — Triturate  commercial  iodine  with  \  of  its  weight  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  dry  the  mass  in  a  large  watch-glass  with  ground 
rim,  warm  this  gently  on  a  sand-bath,  or  on  an  iron  plate,  and  as  soon 
as  violet  fumes  begin  to  escape,  cover  it  with  another  watch-glaas  of 
'the  same  size.  Continue  the  application  of  heat  until  all  the  iodine  is 
sublimed,  and  keep  in  a  well-closed  glass  bottle.  The  chlorine  or 
bromine,  which  is  often  found  in  commercial  iodine,  combines,  in  this 
process,  with  potassium,  and  remains  in  the  lower  watch-glass,  with 
the  excess  of  iodide  of  potassium.  To  carry  out  this  operation  on  a 
larger  scale,  you  may  use  a  porcelain  plate  and  large  funnel,  the  rim  of 
which  is  pasted  down  to  the  plate  with  strips  of  paper. 

Tests. — Iodine  thus  purified  must  leave  no  fixed  residue  when 
heated  on  a  watch-glass. 

Uses. — Pure  iodine  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  the  solution  of 
iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium,  employed  in  many  volumetric  processes. 

6.  Iodide  of  Potassium. 

For  the  preparation  of  iodide  of  potassium  intended  for  analytical 
purposes  I  recommend  Baup's  method,  improved  by  Frede rki no, 
because  the  product  obtained  by  this  process  is  free  from  iodic  acid. 
But  it  will  not  be  worth  while  to  make  one's  own  iodide  of  potassium. 

TesU. — Put  a  sample  of  the  salt  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.     If  the 
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iodide  is  pure,  it  will  dissolve  without  coloring  the  fluid ;  but  if  it 
contain  iodate  of  potassa,  the  fluid  will  acquire  a  Drown  tint,  from  the 
presence  of  free  iodine  (KI  +  HO  +  SO  =  &0,SO,  +  HI  and  10,  +  5  HI 
=  5  HO  +  6  1,  which  remain  in  solution  in  the  hydriodic  acid). 
Mix  the  solution  of  another  sample  with  nitrate  of  silver,  as  long  as  a 
precipitate  continues  to  form;  add  solution  of  ammonia  in  excess,  < 
shake  the  mixture,  filter,  and  supersaturate  the  filtrate  with  nitric  acid. 
The  formation  of  a  white,  curdy  precipitate  indicates  the  presence  of 
chloride  of  potassium.  Presence  of  sulphate  of  potassa  is  detected  by 
means  of  chloride  of  barium,  with  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Uses. — Iodide  of  potassium  is  used  as  a  solvent  for  iodine,  in  the 
preparation  of  standard  solutions  of  iodine;  it  is  employed  also  to 
absorb  free  chlorine.  In  the  latter  case  every  equivalent  of  chlorine 
liberates  an  equivalent  of  iodine,  which  is  retained  in  solution  by  the 
agency  of  the  excess  of  iodide  of  potassium.  The  iodide  of  potassium 
intended  for  these  uses  must  be  free  from  iodate  and  carbonate  of 
potassa;  the  presence  of  trifling  traces  of  chloride  of  potassium  or 
sulphate  of  potassa  is  of  no  consequence.  If  a  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium  of  an  exactly  known  strength  is  required,  the  salt  must  be 
powdered  and  dried  at  180°  till  it  ceases  to  lose  weight,  before  being 
weighed  out  to  make  the  solution.  If  the  temperature  during  drying 
much  exceeds  200°  the  formation  of  iodate  is  to  be  apprehended 
(Pettersson*). 

7.  Sulphurous  Acid. 

Preparation. — Conduct  the  sulphurous  acid  gas  disengaged  from 
copper  turnings  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  washed  (see  "Qual.  Anal.") 
into  water  to  saturation,  and  keep  the  solution  in  several  well-corked 
bottles. 

This  concentrated  solution  serves  to  prepare  the  highly  dilute  solu- 
tion of  sulphurous  acid  used  in  Bunsen's  method  of  determining  iodine. 

8.  Arsenious  Acid. 

The  commercial  arsenious  acid  in  large  pieces,  externally  opaque, 
but  often  still  vitreous  within,  is  generally  quite  pure.  The  purity  of 
the  article  is  tested  by  moderately  heating  it  in  a  glass  tube,  open  at 
both  ends,  through  which  a  feeble  current  of  air  is  transmitted.  Pure 
arsenious  acid  must  completely  volatilize  in  this  process;  no  residue 
must  be  left  in  the  tube  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  sublimate  from  it. 
If  a  non-volatile  residue  is  left  which,  when  heated  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen  gas,  turns  black,  the  arsenious  acid  contains  teroxide  of 
antimony,  and  is  unfit  for  use  in  analytical  processes.  Dissolve  about 
10  grm.  of  the  arsenious  acid  to  be  tested  in  soda,  and  add  one  or  two 
drops  acetate  of  lead.  If  a  brownish  color  is  produced,  the  arsenious 
acid  contains  sulphide  of  arsenic  and  cannot  be  used. 

Arsenious  acid  is  employed,  in  form  of  arsenite  of  soda,  to  determine 
hypochlorous  acid,  free  chlorine,  iodine,  &c. 

9.  Chloride  of  Sodium. 

Perfectly  pure  rock-salt  is  best  suited  for  analytical  purposes.  It 
must  dissolve  in  water  to  a  clear  fluid,  which  must  not  be  rendered  turbid 
by  oxalate  of  ammonia,  phosphate  of  soda,  or  chloride  of  barium.    Pure 

*  Zeitsohr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  9,  362. 
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chloride  of  sodium  may  be  prepared  also  by  Margueritte's  process, 
viz.,  conduct  into  a  concentrated  solution  of  common  salt  hydrochloric 
gas  to  saturation,  collect  the  small  crystals  of  chloride  of  sodium  which 
separate  on  a  funnel,  let  them  thoroughly  drain,  wash  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  dry  the  chloride  of  sodium  finally  in  a  porcelain  dish, 
until  the  hydrochloric  acid  adhering  to  it  has  completely  evaporated. 
The  mother-liquor,  which  contains  the  small  quantities  of  sulphate  of 
lime,  chloride  of  magnesium,  &c,  originally  present  in  the  salt,  is  at 
the  next  preparation  of  hydrochloric  acid  added  to  the  ingredients  in 
the  retort,  instead  of  a  corresponding  portion  of  water. 

Uses.— Chloride  of  sodium  serves  as  a  volumetric  precipitating 
agent  in  the  determination  of  silver,  and  also  to  standardize  solutions 
of  silver  intended  for  the  estimation  of  chlorine.  We  usually  fuse  it 
before  weighing.  The  operation  must  be  conducted  with  caution  and 
must  not  be  continued  longer  than  necessary ;  for  if  the  gas-flame  acts 
on  the  salt,  hydrochloric  acid  escapes,  while  carbonate  of  soda  is 
formed. 

10.  Metallic  Silver. 

The  silver  obtained  by  the  proper  reduction  of  the  pure  chloride  of 
the  metal  alone  can  be  called  chemically  pure.  The  silver  precipitated 
by  copper,  is  never  absolutely  pure,  but  contains  generally  about  10100  of 
copper. 

Chemically  pure  silver  is  only  used  in  small  quantity  for  standard- 
izing the  chloride  of  sodium  solution  employed  for  the  determination  of 
silver.  The  solution  of  silver  required  for  the  estimation  of  chlorine 
need  not  be  made  with  absolutely  pure  silver,  as  it  is  best  standardized 
afterwards  with  chloride  of  sodium. 
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§  66. 
1.  Oxide  of  Copper. 

Preparation. — Stir  pure  copper  scales  (which  should  be  first  ignited 
in  a  muffle)  with  pure  nitric  acid  in  a  porcelain  dish  to  a  thick  paste ; 
after  the  effervescence  has  ceased,  heat  gently  on  the  sand-bath  until 
the  mass  is  perfectly  dry.  Transfer  the  green  basic  salt  produced  to  a 
Hessian  crucible,  and  heat  to  a  moderate  redness,  until  no  more  fumes 
of  hyponitric  acid  escape ;  this  may  be  known  by  the  smell,  or  by  in- 
troducing a  small  portion  of  the  mass  into  a  test  tube,  closing  the  latter 
with  the  finger,  heating  to  redness,  and  then  looking  through  the  tube 
lengthways.  The  uniform  decomposition  of  the  salt  in  the  crucible 
may  be  promoted  by  stirring  the  mass  from  time  to  time  with  a  hot 
glass  rod.  When  the  crucible  has  cooled  a  little,  reduce  the  mass  to 
a  tolerably  fine  powder,  pass  through  a  metal  sieve,  and  keep  in  a  well 
stoppered  bottle  for  use.  It  is  always  advisable  to  leave  a  small 
portion  of  the  oxide  in  the  crucible,  and  to  expose  this  again  to  an 
intense  red  heat.  This  agglutinated  portion  is  not  pounded,  but  simply 
broken  into  small  fragments» 

Tests. — Pure  oxide  of  copper  is  a  compact,  heavy,    deep-black 

Kwder,  gritty  to  the  touch.     Upon  exposure  to  a  red  heat  in  a  tube  of 
rd  glass  with  a  current  of  air  passing  through,  it  must  give  no  acid 
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fames  (hyponitric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  selenious  acid 
[Violette])  nor  carbonic  acid  (from  charcoal  or  dust).  It  must  contain 
nothing  soluble  in  water.  That  portion  of  the  oxide  which  has  been 
exposed  to  an  intense  red  heat  should  be  hard,  and  of  a  greyish-black 
color. 

Uses, — Oxide  of  copper  serves  to  oxidize  the  carbon  and  hydrogen 
of  organic  substances,  yielding  up  its  oxygen  wholly  or  in  part,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances^  That  portion  of  the  oxide  which  has  been  heated 
to  the  most  intense  redness  is  particularly  useful  in  the  analysis  of 
volatile  fluids. 

N.B.  Spent  oxide  of  copper  may  be  regenerated  by  ignition  in  a  cur- 
rent of  oxygen  or  air,  or  by  oeing  subjected  to  the  process  detailed  under 
its  preparation.  Should  it  have  become  mixed  with  alkaline  or  alka- 
line earthy  salts,  it  is  first  digested  with  very  dilute  cold  nitric  acid, 
and  washed  afterwards  with  water. 

2.  Chromate  of  Lead. 

Pr^roäo».— Precipitate  a  clear  filtered  solution  of  acetate  of  lead, 
slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  with  a  small  excess  of  bichromate 
of  potassa ;  wash  the  precipitate  by  decantation  and  at  last  thoroughly 
on  a  linen  strainer ;  dry,  put  into  a  Hessian  crucible,  and  heat  to 
bright  redness  until  the  mass  is  fairly  in  fusion.  Pour  out  upon  a  stone 
slab  or  iron  plate,  break,  pulverize,  pass  through  a  fine  metallic  sieve, 
and  keep  the  tolerably  fine  powder  for  use. 

Tests. — Chromate  of  lead  is  a  heavy  powder,  of  a  dirty  yellowish- 
brown  color.  It  must  evolve  no  carbonic  acid  upon  ignition ;  the  evolu- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  would  indicate  contamination  with  organic  matter, 
dust,  (fee.     It  must  contain  nothing  soluble  in  water. 

Uses. — Chromate  of  lead  serves,  like  oxide  of  copper,  for  the  com- 
bustion of  organic  substances.  It  is  converted,  in  the  process  of  com- 
bustion, into  sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  basic  Chromate  of  lead.  It 
suffers  the  same  decomposition,  with  evolution  of  oxygen,  when  heated 
by  itself  above  its  point  of  fusion.  The  property  of  Chromate  of  lead  to 
fuse  at  a  red  heat  renders  it  preferable  to  oxide  of  copper  for  difficultly 
combustible  substances. 

N.B.  Chromate  of  lead  may  be  used  a  second  time.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  fused  again  (being  first  washed  if  necessary),  and  then  pow- 
dered. After  having  been  twice  used  it  is  powdered,  moistened  with 
nitric  acid,  dried,  and  fused.  In  this  way  the  Chromate  of  lead  may  be 
used  over  and  over  again  indefinitely  (Vohl*). 

S.  Oxygen  Gas. 

Preparation. — Triturate  100  grm.  chlorate  of  potassa  with  5  grm.  of 
finely  powdered  binoxide  of  manganese,  and  introduce  the  mixture  into 
a  plain  retort,  which  must  not  be  more  than  half  full ;  expose  the 
retort,  over  a  charcoal  fire  or  a  gas  lamp,  at  first  to  a  gentle,  and  then 
to  a  gradually  increased  heat  As  soon  as  the  salt  begins  to  fuse, 
shake  the  retort  a  little,  that  the  contents  may  be  uniformly  heated. 
The  evolution  of  oxygen  speedily  commences,  and  proceeds  rapidly  at  a 
relatively  low  temperature,  provided  the  above  proportions  be  adhered 
to.    As  soon  as  the  air  is  expelled  from  the  retort,  connect  the  glass 

•  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm,  106,  12/. 
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tube,  fixed  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  by  means  of  a  tight-fitting  per- 
forated cork,  with  an  india-rubber  tube  inserted  into  the  lower  orifice 
of  the  gasometer ;  the  glass  tube  must  be  sufficiently  wide,  and  there 
must  be  sufficient  space  left  around  the  india-rubber  to  permit  the  free 
efflux  of  the  displaced  water.  Continue  the  application  of  heat  to  .the 
retort  until  the  evolution  of  gas  has  ceased. 

100  grm.  chlorate  of  potassa  give  about  27  litres  of  oxygen. 

The  oxygen  produced  by  this  process  is  moist,  and  may  contain 
traces  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  also  of  chlorine.  These  impurities 
must  be  removed,  and  the  oxygen  gas  thoroughly  dried,  before  it  can 
be  used  in  organic  analysis.  The  gas  is,  therefore,  passed  from  the 
gasometer,  f  first  through  a  solution  of  potassa  of  1*27  sp.  gr.,  then 
through  U-tubes  containing  granulated  soda-lime,  and  finally  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  through  U-tubes  containing  chloride  of  calcium 
or  pumice  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Tests. — A  chip  of  wood  which  has  been  kindled  and  blown  out,  so 
as  to  leave  a  spark  at  the  extremity,  must  immediately  burst  into  flame 
in  a  current  of  oxygen  gas.  The  gas  must  not  render  lime-water,  or 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  turbid  when  transmitted  through  these 
fluids. 

4.  Soda-lime, 

Preparation. — Take  solution  of  caustic  soda,  ascertain  its  specific 
gravity,  weigh  out  a  certain  quantity,  calculate  the  weight  of  the 
•  hydrate  of  soda  present,  add  twice  this  latter  weight  of  the  best  quick- 
lime, allow  the  lime  to  slake,  and  then  evaporate  to  dryness  in  an  iron 
vessel.  Heat  the  residue  in  an  iron  or  Hessian  crucible,  keep  for  some 
time  at  a  low  red  heat,  break  up  the  lumps  while  still  warm  in  an  iron 
mortar,  passing  the  whole  through  a  sieve  with  meshes  3  mm.  wide. 
Sift  again  with  a  mesh  2  mm.  wide.  The  grains  which  remain  on  the 
sieve,  and  the  finer  portion  which  passes  through,  are  kept  separately 
in  well-closed  bottles. 

Tests. — Soda-lime  must  not  effervesce  too  much  when  treated  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess ;  but  more  particularly  it  must  not 
evolve  ammonia*  when  mixed  with  pure  sugar,  and  heated  to  redness. 

Uses. — Granulated  soda-lime  forms  an  excellent  absorbent  for  car- 
bonic acid,  the  powder  serves  for  the  analysis  of  nitrogenous  organic 
substances.  • 

5.  Metallic  Copper. 

Metallic  copper  serves,  in  the  analysis  of  nitrogenous  substances, 
to  effect  the  reduction  of  the  nitric  oxide  that  may  form  in  the  course 
of  the  process. 

It  is  used  either  in  the  form  of  turnings,  or  in  that  of  close  spirals 
of  wire ;  or  of  small  rolls  made  of  thin  sheet  copper.  A  length  of  from 
7  to  10  cm.  is  given  to  the  spirals  or  rolls  and  just  sufficient  thickness 
to  admit  of  their  being  inserted  into  the  combustion  tube.  To  have  it 
perfectly  free  from  dust,  oxide,  &c,  it  is  first  heated  to  redness  in  the 
open  air,  in  a  crucible,  until  the  surface  is  oxidized ;  it  is  then  put  into 
a  glass  or  porcelain  tube,  through  which  an  uninterrupted  current  of 
dry  hydrogen  is  transmitted ;  and  when  all  atmospheric  air  has  been 
expelled  from  the  evolution  apparatus  and  the  tube,  the  latter  is  in  its 
whole  length  heated  to  redness.  The  operator  should  make  sure  that 
the  atmospheric  air  has  been  thoroughly  expelled,  before  he  proceeds 
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to  apply  heat  to  the  tube ;  neglect  of  this  precaution  may  lead  to  an 
explosion. 

6.  Potassa. 

a.  Solution  of  Potassa. 

Solution  of  potassa  is  prepared  from  the  carbonate,  with  the  aid  of 
milk  of  lime,  in  the  way  described  in  the  "  Qualitative  Analysis/'  for 
the  preparation  of  solution  of  soda.  The  proportions  are — 1  part  of 
carbonate  of  potassa  to  12  parts  of  water,  and  |  part  of  lime,  slaked  to 
paste  with  three  times  the  quantity  of  warm  water. 

The  decanted  clear  solution  is  evaporated  in  an  iron  vessel,  over  a 
strong  fire,  to  a  specific  gravity  of  1*27 ;  it  is  then,  whilst  still  warm, 
poured  into  a  bottle,  which  is  well  closed,  and  allowed  to  stand  at  rest 
until  all  solid  particles  have  subsided.  The  clear  solution  is  finally 
drawn  off  from  the  deposit,  and  kept  for  use. 

b.  Hydrate  of  Potassa  (common). 

The  commercial  hydrate  of  potassa  in  sticks  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose. If  you  wish  to  prepare  it,  evaporate  solution  of  potassa  (a)  m  a 
silver  vessel,  over  a  strong  fire,  until  the  residuary  hydrate  flows  like 
oil,  and  white  fumes  begin  to  rise  from  the  surface.  Pour  the  fused 
mass  out  on  a  clean  iron  plate,  and  break  it  up  into  small  pieces. 
Keep  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle  for  use. 

c.  Hydrate  of  Potassa  (purified  with  alcohol),  see  "  Qual.  Anal." 

Uses. — Solution  of  potassa  serves  for  the  absorption,  and  at  the 
same  time  for  the  estimation  of  carbonic  acid.  In  many  cases,  a  tube 
filled  with  hydrate  of  potassa  is  used,  in  addition  to  the  apparatus  filled 
with  solution  of  potassa.  Hydrate  of  potassa  purified  with  alcohol, 
which  is  perfectly  free  from  sulphate  of  potassa,  is  employed  for  the 
determination  of  sulphur  in  organic  substances. 

7.  Chloride  of  Calcium. 

a.  Pure  Chloride  of  Calcium. 

Preparation. — Take  the  residue  of  the  preparation  of  ammonia,  which 
consists  of  basic  chloride  of  calcium,  and  digest  it  with  warm  water ;  or 
else  dissolve  some  carbonate  of  lime  or  lime  in  common  hydrochloric 
acid  and  water.  If  necessary,  digest  this  impure  solution  with  some 
hydrate  of  lime,  so  that  the  fluid  may  be  strongly  alkaline,  and  add 
some  sulphide  of  calcium,  till  after  digestion  for  some  time  a  sample 
filtered  off  is  not  darkened  by  sulphide  of  ammonium.  Now  filter, 
render  the  solution  barely  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  in  a 
porcelain  dish,  filter  off  the  separated  sulphur  if  necessary,  evaporate  in 
a  porcelain  dish  to  dryness,  and  expose  the  residue  for  several  hours 
to  a  tolerably  strong  heat  (about  200°),  on  the  sand-bath.  The  white 
porous  mass  obtained  consists  of  Ca  CI  +  2  aq. 

b.  Crude  fused  Chloride  of  Calcium. 

Preparation. — Digest  the  impure  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium 
obtained  as  in  a  with  a  little  hydrate  of  lime,  filter,  neutralize  exactly 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness  in  an  iron  pan,  fuse  in  an 
iron  or  Hessian  crucible,  pour  out,  and  break  into  pieces.  Preserve  it 
in  well-stoppered  bottles. 
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Uses. — The  crude  fused  chloride  of  calcium  serves  to  dry  moist 
gases ;  the  pure  chloride  is  used  in  organic  analysis  for  the  absorption 
and  estimation  of  the  water  formed  from  the  hydrogen  in  the  substance. 
The  solution  of  the  pure  chloride  of  calcium  must  not  show  an  alkaline 
reaction. 

8.  Bichromate  of  Potassa. 

The  commercial  salt  is  purified  by  repeated  recrystallization,  until  a 
sample  dissolved  in  water  gives  a  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium 
completely  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Bichromate  of  potassa  thus  perfectly  free  from  sulphuric  acid  is 
required  more  particularly  for  the  oxidation  of  organic  substances  with 
a  view  to  the  estimation  of  their  sulphur.  Where  the  salt  is  intended 
for  other  purposes,  e.g.,  to  determine  the  carbon  of  organic  bodies,  by 
heating  them  with  Chromate  of  potassa  and  sulphuric  acid,  one  recrys- 
tallization is  sufficient. 


section  in. 

FORMS  AND  COMBINATIONS  IN  WHICH  SUBSTANCES  ARE  SEPA- 
RATED FROM  EACH  OTHER,  OR  IN  WHICH  THEIR  WEIGHT  IS 
DETERMINED. 

§67. 

The  quantitative  analysis  of  a  compound  substance  requires  as  the 
first  and  most  indispensable  condition,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
composition  and  properties  of  the  new  combinations,  into  which  it  is 
intended  to  convert  its  constituents,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  them 
from  one  another,  and  determining  their  several  weights.  Regarding 
the  properties  of  the  new  compounds,  we  have  to  inquire  more  parti- 
cularly, in  the  first  place,  how  they  behave  with  solvents ;  secondly, 
what  is  their  deportment  in  the  air ;  and,  thirdly,  what  is  their  beha- 
vior on  ignition.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  com- 
pounds are  the  better  adapted  for  being  weighed  the  more  insoluble 
they  are,  and  the  less  alteration  they  undergo  upon  exposure  to  air  or 
to  a  high  temperature. 

The  composition  of  bodies  is  expressed  either  in  per-cents,  or  in 
Btoichiometrical  formulae ;  by  means  of  the  latter,  the  constitution  of 
the  more  frequently  recurring  compounds  may  be  easily  remembered. 
In  this  Section  the  composition  of  the  substances  treated  of  is  given  in 
three  different  ways,  in  as  many  columns  :  the  first  column  gives  the 
composition  of  the  substance  in  symbols ;  the  second,  in  equivalents 
(H  =  l);  the  third,  in  per-cents.  With  respect  to  its  composition,  a 
compound  is  the  better  adapted  for  the  quantitative  determination  of  a 
body  the  less  it  contains  relatively  of  that  body ;  since  any  error  or  loss 
of  substance  that  may  occur  in  the  course  of  the  analytical  process  will 
exercise  the  less  influence  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  Thus, 
ammonio-bichloride  of  platinum,  for  instance,  is,  in  this  respect,  better 
adapted  than  chloride  of  ammonium,  for  the  determination  of  nitrogen ; 
since  the  former  contains  only  6*295  per  cent,  while  the  latter  contains 
26*24  per  cent,  of  the  element  in  question. 

Suppose  we  have  to  analyse  a  nitrogenous  substance ; — we  estimate 
its  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of 
ammonium.  When  the  process  is  conducted  with  absolute  accuracy, 
•300  grm.  of  the  analysed  body  yields  1*000  grm.  of  ammonio-bichloride 
of  platinum  :  100  parts  of  this  double  chloride  contain  6*290  parts  of 
nitrogen,  1*000  contains  therefore  '06295  of  that  element.  These  -06295 
have  been  derived  from  '300  of  substance  *  100  parts  of  the  analysed 
body,  consequently,  contain  20*983  of  nitrogen. 

We  now  make  a  second  analysis,  in  which  we  convert  the  nitrogen 
of  the  substance  into  chloride  of  ammonium :  we  again  conduct  the 
process  with  absolute  accuracy,  and  obtain  from  '300  of  the  substance 
•2399  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  corresponding  to  *06295  of  nitrogen,  or 
20*983  per  cent. 
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Now,  let  us  assume  a  loss  of  10  milligrammes  to  have  occurred  in 
each  process : — this  will  alter  the  result,  in  the  first  instance,  from  1*000 
to  *990  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  correspond- 
ing to  '06232  of  nitrogen,  or,  2077  per  cent. ;  the  loss  of  nitrogen  will 
therefore  be  20-983  -  20770  =  -213. 

In  the  second  instance  the  result  will  be  altered  from  '2399  to  '2299 
of  chloride  of  ammonium,  corresponding  to  *0603  of  nitrogen,  or  20*1 
per  cent.    The  loss  in  this  case  will  consequently  amount  to  '873. 

We  see  here  that  the  same  error  occasions,  in  the  one  case,  a  loss 
of  '213  per  cent.,  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  nitrogen ;  whilst,  in 
the  other  case,  the  loss  amounts  to  '873  per  cent. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  enumerate  and  examine  those  combinations 
of  the  several  bodies  which  are  best  adapted  for  their  quantitative 
determination.  The  description  given  of  the  external  form  and  appear- 
ance of  the  new  compounds  relates  more  particularly  to  the  state  in 
which  they  are  obtained  in  our  analyses.  With  regard  to  the  properties 
of  the  new  compounds,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  enumeration 
of  those  which  bear  upon  the  special  object  we  have  more  immediately 
in  view. 

A. — Forms  in  which  the  bases  are  weighed  or 

PRECIPITATED. 
BASES  OF   THE   FIRST   GROUP. 
§68. 
.      1.    POTASSA. 

The  combinations  best  suited  for  the  weighing  of  potassa  are,  sul- 
phate OF  POTASSA,  NITRATE  OF  POTASSA,  CHLORIDE  OF  POTASSIUM, 
BICHLORIDE  OF   PLATINUM  AND  CHLORIDE  OF   POTASSIUM  (pOt&SSiO- 

bichloride  of  platinum). 

a.  Sulphate  of  potassa  crystallizes  usually  in  small,  hard,  straight, 
four-sided  prisms,  or  in  double  six-sided  pyramids ;  in  the  analytical 
process  it  is  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  mass.  It  dissolves  with 
some  difficulty  in  water  (1  part  requiring  10  parts  of  water  of  12°),  it  is 
almost  absolutely  insoluble  in  pure  alcohol,  but  slightly  more  soluble  in 
alcohol  containing  sulphuric  acid  (Expt.  No.  6).  It  does  not  affect  vege- 
table colors ;  it  is  unalterable  in  the  air.  The  crystals  decrepitate  strongly 
when  heated,  yielding  at  the  same  time  a  little  water,  which  they  hold 
mechanically  confined.  The  decrepitation  of  crystals  that  have  been 
kept  long  drying  is  less  marked.  At  a  good  red  heat  the  salt  fuses 
without  volatilizing  or  decomposing.  At  a  white  heat  a  little  of  the 
salt  volatilizes  and  also  some  sulphuric  acid,  so  that  the  residue  pos- 
sesses an  alkaline  reaction  (Al.  Mitscherlich,*  BoussiNGAULTf). 
When  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  in  conjunction  with  chloride  of  ammonium, 
sulphate  of  potassa  is  partly,  and,  upon  repeated  application  of  the  pro- 
cess, wholly  converted,  with  effervescence,  into  chloride  of  potassium 
(H.  Rose). 

composition. 

KO    .    .    .    .    4713  5409 

SO.    ...    .    4000  46-91 


87-13  100-00 

#  Journ.  f.  prakt  Cham.  83,  486.  f  Zeitachr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  7,  244. 
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Bisulphate  of  potassa  (KO,S08  +  HO,S08),  which  is  always  pro- 
duced when  the  neutral  salt  is  evaporated  to  dryness  with  free  sulphuric 
acid,  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  fusible  even  at  a  moderate  heat. 
At  a  red  heat,  it  loses  half  its  sulphuric  acid,  tog-ether  with  the  basic 
water,  but  not  readily — the  complete  conversion  of  the  acid  into  the 
neutral  salt  requiring  the  long-continued  application  of  an  intense  red 
heat.  However,  when  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia— which  may  be  readily  procured  by  repeatedly  throwing  into 
the  faint  red-hot  crucible  containing  the  bisulphate,  small  lumps  of 
pure  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  putting  on  the  lid — the  acid  salt 
changes  readily  and  quickly  to  the  neutral  sulphate.  The  transforma- 
tion may  be  considered  complete  as  soon  as  the  salt,  which  was  so 
readily  fusible  before,  is  perfectly  solid  at  a  faint  red  heat. 

b.  Nitrate  of  potassa  crystallizes  generally  in  long  striated  prisms. 
In  analysis  it  is  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  mass ;  it  is  readily  soluble 
in  water,  nearly  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  sparingly  soluble  in 
spirit  of  wine.  It  does  not  affect  vegetable  colors,  and  is  unalterable 
in  tl\e  air.  On  being  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat,  far  below  redness,  it 
fuses  unaltered  and  without  any  diminution  of  weight ;  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  a  stronger  heat,  it  changes  into  nitrite  of  potassa,  with 
evolution  of  oxygen :  and  if  the  heat  be  increased  to  very  intense 
redness,  it  becomes  converted  into  caustic  potassa,  with  evolution  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen.  When  ignited  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  or 
in  a  stream  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  readily  and  completely  con- 
verted into  chloride  of  potassium.  When  repeatedly,  evaporated  with 
oxalic  acid  in  excess,  it  is  completely  converted  into  oblate  of  potassa. 
When  evaporated  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  repeatedly  (4  to  6 
times),  it  is  completely  converted  into  chloride  of  potassium. 

COMPOSITION. 

KO      ....    4713  4668 

NO,     ...    .     54-04  63-42 


101-17  100-00 

c.  Chloride  of  potassium  crystallizes  usually  in  cubes,  often  lengthened 
to  columns ;  rarely  in  octahedra.  In  analysis  we  obtain  it  either  in  the 
former  shape,  or  as  a  crystalline  mass.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water, 
but  much  less  so  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  in  absolute  alcohol  it  is 
nearly  insoluble,  and  but  slightly  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine.  It  does  not 
affect  vegetable  colors,  and  is  unalterable  in  the  air.  When  heated,  it 
decrepitates,  unless  it  has  been  kept  long  drying,  with  expulsion  of  a 
little  water  mechanically  confined  in  it.  At  a  moderate  red  heat,  it 
fuses  unaltered  and  without  diminution  of  weight ;  when  exposed  to  a 
higher  temperature,  it  volatilizes  in  white  fumes ;  this  volatilization  pro- 
ceeds the  more  slowly,  the  more  effectually  the  access  of  air  is  pre- 
vented (Expt.  No.  7).  When  repeatedly  evaporated  with  solution  of 
oxalic  acid  in  excess,  it  is  converted  into  oxalate  of  potassa.  When 
evaporated  with  excess  of  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  readily  and  com- 
pletely into  nitrate.  On  ignition  with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  carbonate 
of  potassa  and  cyanide  oi  potassium  are  formed  in  noticeable  quan- 
tities. 

QUANT.   VOL.    I.  I 
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COMPOSITION. 

K 39-13  62-46 

CI 80-46  4754 


74-69  100-00 

d.  Bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium  (potassio-bichloride 
of  platinum)  presents  either  small  reddish-yellow  octahedra,  or  a 
lemon-colored  powder.  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold,  more  readily  in 
hot  water;  nearly  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  but  sparingly 
soluble  in  spirit  of  wine — one  part  requiring  for  its  solution,  respec- 
tively, 1208o  parts  of  absolute  alcohol,  «3776  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  of  76 
per  cent,  and  1053  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  of  66  per  cent.  (Expt. 
No.  8,  a).  Presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  sensibly  increases  the 
solubility  (Expt.  No.  8,  b).  In  caustic  potassa  it  dissolves  completely 
to  a  yellow  fluid.  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  at  100°.  On 
exposure  to  an  intense  red  heat,  2  eq.  of  chlorine  escape,  metallic 
platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium  being  left ;  but  even  after  long- 
continued  fusion,  there  remains  always  a  little  potassio-bichloride  of 
platinum  which  resists  decomposition.  Complete  decomposition  is 
easily  effected,  by  igniting  the  double  salt  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
gas,  or  with  some  oxalic  acid. 

According  to  Andrews,  the  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of 
potassium,  even  though  dried  at  a  temperature  considerably  exceed- 
ing 100°,  retains  «till  -0066  of  its  weight  of  water. 

COMPOSITION. 

K      .    .    .    39-13      1603  KCl    .    .    .    7469      30-66 

Pt     .    .    .    9869      40-39  PtClt  .    .    .  16961      69-44 

CL    .    .     .  106-38      43-68 


24410    10000  24410    100*00 

e.  Silicqßuoride  of  potassium  is  obtained  on  mixing  a  solution  of  a 
potassa  salt  with  hydrofluosilicic  acid  in  the  form  of  a  translucent  iri- 
descent precipitate,  which  increases  and  completely  separates,  when  an 
equal  volume  of  strong  spirit  is  added  to  the  fluid.  After  being  filtered 
off,  washed  with  weak  spirit  and  dried,  it  is  a  soft  white  powder.  It  is 
difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  far  more  readily  in  boiling  water,  not 
at  all  or  in  merest  traces  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  water  and  strong  spirit 
in  equal  parts,  but  it  is  decidedly  more  soluble  in  the  presence  of  any 
considerable  quantity  of  free  acid,  especially  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 
acid.  When  potassa  is  added  to  the  boiling  aqueous  solution  of  the 
salt  the  following  change  takes  place:  KF,SiF,  +  2  (HO,KO)  =  3 
KF  +  SiO$  +  2  HO,  the  solution  turning  from  acid  to  neutral  (principle 
of  Stolba's  volumetric  method  of  estimating  potassa).  As  soon  as  it 
is  ignited  the  salt  fuses,  gives  off  fluoride  of  silicon  and  leaves  fluoride 
of  potassium. 

§  69. 

2.  Soda. 

Soda  is  usually  weighed  as  sulphate  op  soda,  nitrate  of  soda, 
chloride  of  sodium,  or  carbonate  of  soda.     It  is  separated  from 
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Ktassa  in  the  form  of  sodio-bichloride  of  platinum,  from  other 
dies  occasionally  in  the  form  of  silicofluoride  of  sodium. 
a.  The  anhydrous  neutral  sulphate  of  soda  is  a  white  powder  or  a 
white  very  friable  mass.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water ;  but  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  absolute  alcohol ;  presence  of  free  sulphuric  acid  slightly 
increases  its  solubility  in  that  menstruum  ;  it  is  somewhat  more  readily 
soluble  in  spirit  of  wine  (Expt.  No.  9).  It  does  not  affect  vegetable 
colors;  upon  exposure  to  moist  air,  it  slowly  absorbs  water  (Expt. 
No.  10).  At  a  gentle  heat  it  is  unaltered,  at  a  strong-  red  heat  it  fuses 
without  decomposition  or  loss  of  weight.  At  a  white  heat  it  loses 
weight  by  volatilization  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  also  of  sulphuric  acid. 
(Al.  M  itscherlich,  Boussingault.)  When  ignited  with  chloride 
of  ammonium  it  behaves  like  sulphate  of  potassa. 

COMPOSITION. 

NaO 3104        43-69 

SO, 40-00        56-31 


71-04      100-00 

Bisulphate  of  soda  (NaO,SO,  +  HO,S08),  which  is  always  produced 
upon  the  evaporation  of  a  solution  of  the  neutral  salt  with  sulphuric 
acid  in  excess,  fuses  even  at  a  gentle  heat ;  it  may  be  readily  converted 
into  the  neutral  salt,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bisulphate  of  potassa 
(see  §  68,  «). 

b.  Nitrate  of  soda  crystallizes  in  obtuse  rhombohedra.  In  analysis 
it  is  generally  obtained  as  an  amorphous  mass.  It  dissolves  readily  in 
water,  but  is  as  good  as  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  but  barely 
soluble  in  spirit  of  wine.  It  does  not  affect  vegetable  colors,  and  is 
unalterable  in  the  air  under  common  circumstances ;  but  when  exposed 
to  very  moist  air,  it  absorbs  water.  It  fuses  without  decomposition  at 
a  temperature  far  below  red  heat  (comp.  Expt.  No.  11),  at  a  higher 
temperature  it  undergoes  the  same  decomposition  as  nitrate  of  potassa 
(J  68,  b).  When  ignited  with  chloride  of  ammonium  or  in  hydrochloric 
acid  gas,  and  when  evaporated  with  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  or  aqueous 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  comports  itself  like  the  corresponding  potassa  salt. 
Tlie  change  with  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  is  effected  more  easily, 
that  is,  by  fewer  evaporations,  than  in  the  case  of  nitrate  of  potash 
(v.  Baumhauer*). 

composition. 

NaO 31-04        36-48 

NO, 54-04        63-52 

85-08      100-00 

o.  Chloride  of  sodium  crystallizes  in  cubes,  octahedra,  and  hollow 
four-sided  pyramids.  In  analysis  it  is  frequently  obtained  as  an 
amorphous  mass.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  but  is  much  less  soluble 
in  hydrochloric  acid ;  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  but 
sparingly  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine;  100  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  of 
7o  per  cent,  dissolve,  at  a  temperature  of  15°,  *7  part  (Wagner). 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  78,  218. 

l2 
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It  is  neutral  to  vegetable  colors.  Exposed  to  a  somewhat  moist 
atmosphere,  it  slowly  absorbs  water  (Expt.  No.  12).  Crystals  of  this 
salt  that  have  not  been  kept  drying  a  considerable  time  decrepitate 
when  heated,  yielding  a  little  water,  which  they  hold  mechanically 
confined.  The  salt  fuses  at  a  red  heat  without  decomposition ;  at  a 
white  heat,  and  in  open  vessels  even  at  a  bright  red  heat,  it  volatilizes  in 
white  fumes  (Expt.  No.  13).  If  a  carburetted  hydrogen  flame  acts  on 
fusing  chloride  of  sodium,  hydrochloric  acid  escapes,  and  some  car- 
bonate of  soda  is  formed.  On  evaporation  with  oxalic  or  nitric  acid  as 
well  as  by  ignition  with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  it  behaves  like  the  cor- 
responding potassa  salt. 

COMPOSITION. 

Na 23-04        39-38 

CI       35-46        60-62 


68-50      100-00 

d.  Anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda  is  a  white  powder  or  a  white  very 
friable  mass.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  but  much  less  so  in  solution 
of  ammonia  (Maroueritte)  ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Its  reaction 
is  strongly  alkaline.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  water  slowly. 
On  moderate  ignition  to  incipient  fusion  it  scarcely  loses  weight; 
on  long  fusion,  however,  it  volatilizes  to  a  considerable  extent  (Comp. 
Expt.  14). 

COMPOSITION. 

NaO 31-04        68-52 

CO 2200        41-48 


53-04      100-00 

e.  Sodio-biehloride  of  platinum  crystallizes  with  6  eq.  water  (NaCl, 
PtCl,  +  6  aq.),  in  light  yellow,  transparent,  prismatic  crystals  which 
dissolve  readily  both  in  water  and  in  spirit  of  wine. 

/.  Silicofluoride  of  sodium  is  similar  in  properties  to  the  correspond- 
ing potassium  salt.  It  has  an  analogous  composition,  and  is  decom- 
posed in  the  same  way  by  alkalies.  It  is,  however,  considerably  more 
soluble  in  water  and  in  diluted  spirit. 

§  70. 

8.  Ammonia. 

Ammonia  is  most  appropriately  weighed  as  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium, Or  as  BICHLORIDE  OF  PLATINUM  AND  CHLORIDE  OF  AMMONIUM 

(ammonio-bichloride  of  platinum),  or  as  platinum. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  ammonia  may  also  be  estimated  from 
the  volume  of  the  nitrogen  gas  eliminated  from  it;  and  it  is  fre- 
quently estimated  by  alkalimetry. 

a.  Chloride  of  ammonium  crystallizes  in  cubes  and  octahedra,  but 
more  frequently  in  feathery  crystals.  In  analysis  we  obtain  it  uni- 
formly as  a  white  mass.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  but  is  difficultly 
soluble  in  spirit  of  wine.  It  does  not  alter  vegetable  colors,  and  re- 
mains unaltered  in  the  air.  Solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  when 
evaporated  on  the  water-bath,  loses  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  and 
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becomes  slightly  acid.  The  diminution  of  weight  occasioned  by  this 
loss  of  ammonia  is  very  trifling  (Expt.  No.  16).  At  100°  chloride  of 
ammonium  loses  nothing,  or  very  little  of  its  weight  (comp,  same 
Expt.)'.  At  a  higher  temperature  it  volatilizes  readily,  and  without 
undergoing  decomposition. 

COMPOSITION. 

NIL    .    .    1804        33-72  NEL       .    17-04        31-85 

CI  .    .    .     35-46        66-28  HCl    .    .    36-46        68-15 


53-50      100-00  63-50      10000 

100  parts  of  chloride  of  ammonium  correspond  to  48*67  parts  of 
oxide  of  ammonium. 

b.  Bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium  occurs  either  as 
a  heavy,  lemon-colored  powder,  or  in  small,  hard  octahedral  crystals  of 
a  bright  yellow  color.  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold,  but  more  readily 
in  hot  water.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  but  more 
readily  in  spirit  of  wine — 1  part  requiring  of  absolute  alcohol,  26535 
parts ;  of  spirit  of  wine  of  7o  per  cent.,  1406  parts ;  of  spirit  of  wine  of 
55  per  cent,  665  parts.  The  presence  of  free  acid  sensibly  increases  its 
solubility  (Expt.  No.  16).  It  remains  unaltered  in  the  air,  and  at  100°. 
It  loses  a  little  water  between  100  and  125°.  Upon  ignition  chlorine 
and  chloride  of  ammonium  escape,  leaving  the  metallic  platinum  as  a 
porous  mass  (spongy  platinum).  However,  if  due  care  be  not  taken,  in 
this  process,  to  apply  the  heat  gradually,  the  escaping  fumes  will  carry 
off  particles  of  platinum,  which  will  coat  the  lid  of  the  crucible.  For 
properties  of  metallic  platinum,  see  §  89,  a. 


NH4    . 
Pt       . 
CI,      . 

.    18-04 
.    98-59 
.  106-38 

COM! 

8-09 
44-21 
47-70 

POSITION. 

NH4C1    . 
PtCl,      . 

N       .    . 
H4      • 
Pt      .    . 
CI,     .    . 

.    63-50 
.  169-51 

23-99 
76-01 

223-01 

.    14-04 
.      4-00 
.    98-59 
.  106-38 

100-00 

6-295 

1-794 

44-209 

47*702 

NIL    . 
HCl    . 
PtCl,  . 

223-01 

.    17-04 
.    36-46 
.  169-51 

100-00 

7-64 
16-35 
7601 

223-01 

100-00 

^Ef       f    V*/ 

223-01      100-00 

100  parts  of  ammonio-bichloride  of  platinum  correspond  to  11*677 
parts  of  oxide  of  ammonium. 

6.  Nitrogen  gas  is  colorless,  tasteless,  and  inodorous ;  it  mixes  with 
air,  without  producing  the  slightest  coloration  ;  it  does  not  affect  vege- 
table colors.  Its  specific  gravity  is  '97137  (Regnault).  One  litre 
weighs  at  0°,  and  '76  metre  bar.,  1-25617  grm.  It  is  difficultly  soluble 
in  water,  1  volume  of  water  absorbing,  at  0°,  and  *76  pressure,  -02035 
vol. ;  at  10°,  -01607  vol.  j  at  15°,  -01478  vol.  of  nitrogen  gas 
.  (Bunsen). 
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BASES  OF    THE    SECOND  GROUP. 

§71. 
1.  Baryta. 

Baryta  is  weighed  as  sulphate  of   baryta,  carbonate   of 

BARYTA,  and  SILICOFLUORIDE   OF    BARIUM. 

«.  Artificially  prepared  sulphate  of  baryta  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  fine  white  powder.  When  recently  precipitated,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
a  clear  filtrate,  especially  if  the  precipitation  was  effected  in  the  cold, 
and  the  solution  contains  neither  hydrochloric  acid  nor  chloride  of 
ammonium.  It  is  as  good  as  insoluble  in  cold  and  in  hot  water.  (1  part 
of  the  salt  requires  more  than  400,000  parts  of  water  for  solution).  It 
has  a  great  tendency,  upon  precipitation,  to  carry  down  with  it  other 
substances  contained  in  the  solution  from  which  it  separates,  more  par- 
ticularly nitrate  of  baryta,  alkaline  nitrates  and  chlorates,  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  &c.  Several  of  the  impurities,  such,  for  instance,  as  alkaline 
chlorates,  may  be  removed  by  igniting  the  sulphate  of  baryta,  moisten- 
ing with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporating  the  latter  off  and  exhausting 
the  residue  with  water ;  other  impurities  again,  such  as  alkaline  nitrates, 
cannot  be  removed  by  this  treatment.*  Even  the  precipitate  obtained 
from  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  in 
excess  contains  traces  of  chloride  of  barium,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
remove,  even  by  washing  with  boiling  water,  but  which  are  dissolved 
by  nitric  acid  (Siegle).  Cold  dilute  acids  dissolve  trifling,  yet  appre- 
ciable traces  of  sulphate  of  baryta ;  for  instance,  1000  parts  of  nitric 
acid  of  1*082  sp.  gr.  dissolve  '062  parts  (Calvert),  1000  parts  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  containing  3  per  cent,  dissolve  '06  parts.*  Cold  concen- 
trated acids  dissolve  considerably  more ;  thus,  1000  parts  of  nitric  acid 
of  1'167  sp.  gr.  dissolve  2  parts  (Calvert).  Boiling  hydrochloric 
acid  also  dissolves  appreciable  traces ;  thus  230  c.c.  hydrochloric  acid 
of  1  *02  sp.  gr.  were  found,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  boiling  with 
'679  grm.  sulphate  of  baryta,  to  have  dissolved  of  it  '048  grm.  Acetic 
acid  dissolves  less  sulphate  of  baryta  than  the  other  acids ;  thus,  80  c.c. 
acetic  acid  of  1*02  sp.  gr.  were  found,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  boil- 
ing with  '4  grm.  to  have  dissolved  only  '002  grm.  (Sieole).  Free 
chlorine  considerably  increases  its  solubility  (O.  L.  Erdmanx).  Several 
salts  more  particularly  interfere  with  the  precipitation  of  baryta  by 
sulphuric  acid.  I  observed  this  some  time  ago  with  chloride  of  magne- 
sium, but  nitrate  of  ammonia  (Mittentzwey),  alkaline  nitrates  gene- 
rally,* and  more  particularly  alkaline  citrates(S piller),  possess  this  pro- 
perty in  a  high  degree.  In  the  last  case  the  precipitate  appears  on  the 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  If  a  fluid  contains  metaphosphoric  acid, 
baryta  cannot  be  completely  precipitated  out  of  it  by  means  of  sulphuric 
acid ;  the  resulting  precipitate  too  contains  phosphoric  acid(ScHEERER, 
Rube).  Sulphate  of  baryta  dissolves  in  tolerable  quantity  in  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  but  separates  again  on  dilution.  It  is  as  good 
as  insoluble  in  a  boiling  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  (1  in  4).  Sul- 
phate of  baryta  remains  quite  unaltered  in  the  air,  at  100°,  and  even  at 

*  Compare  my  paper  on  the  Estimation  of  Sulphuric  Acid,  Zeitachr.  f.  anal.  Cham, 
.0,62. 
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a  red  heat  At  a  strong  white  heat  it  loses  sulphuric  acid  (Boussin- 
oault).*  On  ignition  with  charcoal,  or  under  the  influence  of  reducing 
gases,  it  is  converted  comparatively  easily,  but  as  a  rule  only  partially, 
into  sulphide  of  barium.  On  ignition  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  sul- 
phate of  baryta  undergoes  partial  decomposition.  It  is  not  affected,  or 
affected  but  very  slightly,  by  cold  solutions  of  alkaline  bicarbonates  or 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  solutions  of  the  monocarbonates  of  the  fixed 
alkalies  when  cold  have  only  a  slight  decomposing  action  upon  it ;  but 
when  boiling,  and  upon  repeated  application,  they  effect  at  lagt  the 
complete  decomposition  of  the  salt  (H.  Rose).  By  fusion  with  afiadine 
carbonates,  sulphate  of  baryta  is  readily  decomposed.  \ 

COMPOSITION. 

BaO    ....    76-5  65-67 

SO,     ....    40-0  34-33 


116-5  10000 

b.  Artificially  prepared  carbonate  of  baryta  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  white  powder.  It  dissolves  in  14137  parts  of  cold,  and  in  15421  parts 
of  boiling  water  (Expt.  No.  17).  It  dissolves  fer  more  readily  in  solutions 
of  chloride  of  ammonium  or  nitrate  of  ammonia ;  from  these  solutions 
it  is,  however,  precipitated  again,  though  not  completely,  by  caustic 
ammonia.  In  water  containing  free  carbonic  acid,  carbonate  of  baryta 
dissolves  to  bicarbonate.  In  water  containing  ammonia  and  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  it  is  nearly  insoluble,  one  part  requiring  about  141000 
parts  (Expt.  No.  18).  Its  solution  in  water  has  a  very  faint  alkaline  re- 
action. Alkaline  citrates  and  metaphosphates  impede  the  precipitation 
of  baryta  by  carbonate  of  ammonia.  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and 
at  a  red  heat  When  exposed  to  the  strongest  heat  of  a  blast-furnace, 
it  slowly  yields  up  the  whole  of  its  carbonic  acid ;  this  expulsion  of  the 
carbonic  acid  is  promoted  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  aqueous  vapor. 
Upon  heating  it  to  redness  with  charcoal,  caustic  baryta  is  formed,  with 
evolution  of  carbonic  oxide  gas. 

COMPOSITION. 

BaO      ....    76-5  77-67 

CO,       ....    28-0  22-33 


98-5  10000 

e.  SUtcqfluoride  of  barium  forms  small,  hard,  and  colorless  crystals,  or 
(more  generally)  a  crystalline  powder.  It  dissolves  in  3800  parts  of 
cold  water;  in  hot  water  it  is  more  readily  soluble  (Expt.  No.  19). 
The  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  increases  its  solubility  con- 
siderably (Expt.  No.  20).  Chloride  of  ammonium  acts  also  in  the 
same  way  (1  part  silicofluoride  of  barium  dissolves  in  428  parts  of 
saturated,  and  589  parts  of  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium. 
J.  W.  Mallet).  Jn  spirit  of  wine  it  is  almost  insoluble.  It  is  un- 
alterable in  the  air,  and  at  100° ;  when  ignited,  it  is  decomposed  into 
fluoride  of  silicon,  which  escapes,  and  fluoride  of  barium,  which 
remains. 

*  Zeitachr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  7,  214. 
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COMPOSITION. 

BaP     .    .    875        62-72  Ba    68-5  49*10 

SiF,    ,.    .    52-0        37-28  Si     140  10-04 

Ft     57-0  40-86 


139-Ö       10000  139-5        100-00 

§  72. 
2.  Strontia. 

Strontia  is  weighed  either  as  sulphate  of  strontia,  or  as  car- 
bonate OP  STRONTIA. 

a.  Sulphate  of  strontia,  artificially  prepared,  is  a  white  powder, 
sometimes  dense  and  crystalline,  sometimes  loose  and  bulky.  It 
dissolves  in  6895  parts  of  cold,  and  9638  parts  of  boiling  water  (Expt. 
No.  21).  In  water  containing  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  still  more  difficultly 
soluble,  requiring  from  11000  to  12000  parts  (Expt.  No.  22).  Of  cold 
hydrochloric  acid  of  8*5  per  cent.,  it  requires  474  parts ;  of  cold  nitric 
acid  of  4-8  per  cent.,  432  parts ;  of  cold  acetic  acia  of  15'6  per  cent,  of 
A,  HO,  as  much  as  7843  parts  (Expt.  No.  23).  It  dissolves  in  solutions 
of  chloride  of  potassium  and  chloride  of  magnesium  in  quantity  which 
increases  with  the  concentration,  also  in  solutions  of  chloride  of  sodium 
and  chloride  of  calcium  in  greatest  quantity  when  the  solutions  are  of 
medium  concentration  (A.  Virck*)  j  it  is  precipitated  from  these  solu- 
tions by  sulphuric  acid.  Metaphosphoric  acid  (Scheerer,  Rube), 
and  also  alkaline  citrates,  but  not  free  citric  acid  (8 piller),  impede 
the  precipitation  of  strontia  by  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  as  good  as  in- 
soluble in  absolute  alcohol,  in  spirit  of  wine,  and  in  a  boiling  solution 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  (1  in  4).  It  does  not  alter  vegetable  colors ; 
and  remains  unaltered  in  the  air,  and  at  a  red  heat  When  exposed  to 
a  most  intense  red  heat,  it  fuses  with  loss  of  a  small  auantity  of 
sulphuric  acid  (M.  Darmstadt!)  ;  all  the  sulphuric  acid  will  escape  on 
very  strong  ignition  continued  for  a  length  of  time  (BoussingaultJ). 
When  ignited  with  charcoal,  or  under  the  influence  of  reducing  gases, 
it  is  converted  into  sulphide  of  strontium.  The  solutions  of  carbonates 
and  bicarbonates  of  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia  decompose  sulphate  of 
strontia  completely  at  the  common  temperature,  even  when  consider- 
able quantities  of  alkaline  sulphates  are  present  (H.  Rose).  Boiling 
promotes  the  decomposition. 

COMPOSITION. 

SrO    .    .    .    .    6175       *       66-40 
SO 40-00  43-60 


91-75  100-00 

b.  Carbonate  of  strontia,  artificially  prepared,  is  a  white,  soft,  loose 
powder.  It  dissolves,  at  the  common  temperature,  in  18045  parts  of 
water  (Expt.  No.  24)  :  presence  of  ammonia  diminishes  its  solubility 
(Expt.  No.  25).     It  dissolves  pretty  readily  in  solutions  of  chloride  of 

*  Zeitechr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  1,  478.  t  lb.  6,  376.  t  lb.  7,  244. 
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ammonium  and  nitrate  of  ammonia,  but  is  precipitated  again  from 
these  solutions  by  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  more 
completely  than  carbonate  of  baryta  under  similar  circumstances. 
Water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  dissolves  it  as  bicarbonate.  Its 
reaction  is  very  feebly  alkaline.  Alkaline  citrates  and  metaphosphates 
impede  the  precipitation  of  strontia  by  alkaline  carbonates.  Ignited 
with  access  of  air  it  is  infusible,  but  when  exposed  to  a  most  intense 
heat,  it  fuses  and  gradually  loses  its  carbonic  acid.  On  ignition  with 
charcoal,  caustic  strontia  is  formed,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  oxide 
gas. 

COMPOSITION. 

SrO    .    .    .    .    6176  70-17 

CO 22-00  29-83 


73-76  100-00 

§  73. 
3.  Lime. 

Lime  is  weighed  either  as  sulphate  of  lime,  carbonate  of. 
lime,  or  caustic  lime  ;  to  convert  it  into  the  latter  forms,  it  is  first 
usually  precipitated  as  oxalate  of  lime. 

a.  Artificially  prepared  anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime  is  a  loose,  white 
powder.  It  dissolves,  at  the  common  temperature,  in  430  parts, 
at  100°,  in  460  parts  of  water  (Poggiale).  Presence  of  hydrocnloric 
acid,  nitric  acid,  chloride  of  ammonium,  sulphate  of  soda,  or  chloride  of 
sodium,  increases  its  solubility.  It  dissolves  with  comparative  ease, 
especially  on  gently  warming,  in  aqueous  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  (Diehl),  ana  also  in  a  boiling  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  (I 
in  4).  The  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate  of  lime  does  not  alter  vege- 
table colors.  In  alcohol  and  in  spirit  of  wine  of  00  per  cent,  it  is 
almost  absolutely  insoluble.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  slowly  absorbs 
water.  It  remains  unaltered  at  a  dull  red  heat.  Heated  to  intense 
bright  redness,  it  fuses,  losing  weight  considerably  from  loss  of  sulphuric 
acid  (Al.  Mitscherlich*).  On  long  ignition  at  a  white  heat  all  the 
sulphuric  acid  escapes  (BoussingaultI).  On  ignition  with  charcoal 
or  under  the  influence  of  reducing  gases  it  is  converted  into  sulphide  of 
calcium.  Solutions  of  alkaline  carbonates  and  bicarbonates  decompose 
sulphate  of  lime  more  readily  still  than  sulphate  of  strontia. 


CaO 

SO,       .    . 

,     28 
.     .    40 

4118 

68-82 

68         100-00 

b.  Carbonate  of  lime  artificially  produced  by  the  precipitation  of  a 
lime  salt  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  at  first  loose  and  amorphous, 
but  after  some  time  becomes  a  white,  fine,  crystalline  powder,  which 
under  the  microscope  has  sometimes  the  form  of  calcite,  sometimes  that 

*  Joorn.  f.  prakt  Chem.  88,  485.  t  Zeitachr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  7,  244. 
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of  aragonite.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water.  By  protracted  boiling 
1  litre  of  water  dissolves  '034  grm.  according  to  A.  W.  Hofmann,  or 
•036  grm.  according  to  C.  Weltzien  ;  so  one  part;  requires  28500  parts 
of  water  for  solution.  The  solution  has  a  barely  perceptible  alkaline 
reaction.  In  water  containing  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  the 
crystallized  salt  dissolves  much  more  sparingly  (Expt  No.  26),  one  part 
requiring  about  65000  parts ;  this  solution  is  not  precipitated  oy  oxalate 
of  ammonia.  Amorphous  carbonate  of  lime  is  also  much  more  insoluble 
in  water  containing  ammonia  than  in  pure  water  (Divers*).  Presence 
of  chloride  of  ammonium  and  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  increases  the  solu- 
bility of  carbonate  of  lime  ;  but  the  salt  is  precipitated  again  from  these 
solutions  by  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  more  completely 
than  carbonate  of  baryta  under  similar  circumstances.  Neutral  salts  of 
potassa  and  soda,  and  also  neutral  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia  (Hunt), 
likewise  increase  its  solubility.  The  precipitation  of  lime  by  alkaline 
carbonate  is  completely  prevented  or  considerably  interfered  with  by 
the  presence  of  alkaline  citrates  (Spiller)  or  metaphosphates  (Rube). 
Water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  dissolves  carbonate  of  lime  as 
bicarbonate.  Carbonate  of  lime  remains  unaltered  in  the  air,  at  100°, 
and  even  at  a  low  red  heat ;  but  upon  the  application  of  a  stronger  heat, 
more  particularly  with  free  access  of  air,  it  gradually  loses  its  carbonic 
acid.  By  means  of  a  gas  blowpipe-lamp,  carbonate  of  lime  (about  *5 
grm.),  in  an  open  platinum  crucible,  is  without  difficulty  reduced  to  the 
caustic  state ;  attempts  to  effect  complete  reduction  over  a  spirit  lamp 
with  double-draught  have,  however,  failed  (Expt.  No.  27).  It  is  decom- 
posed far  more  readily  when  ignited  with  charcoal,  giving  off  its  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  form  of  carbonic  oxide. 

COMPOSITION. 

CaO 28  6600 

CO 22  4400 


60  100-00 

<?.  Oxalate  of  lime,  precipitated  from  hot  or  concentrated  solutions,  is  a, 
fine  white  powder  consisting  of  infinitely  minute  indistinct  crystals,  and 
almost  absolutely  insoluble  in  water.  If  the  oxalic  acid  is  held  to  be 
bibasic,  the  salt  has  the  formula,  2CaO,C4Oe  +  2  aq.  When  precipi- 
tated from  cold,  extremely  dilute  solutions,  the  salt  presents  a  more 
distinctly  crystalline  appearance,  and  consists  of  a  mixture  of  2CaO,C40.c 
+  2  aq.  and  2CaO,C4Oe  +  6  aq.  (Souchay  and  Lenssbn).  Presence 
of  free  oxalic  acid  and  acetic  acid  slightly  increases  the  solubility  of 
oxalate  of  lime.  The  stronger  acids  (hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid)  dis- 
solve it  readily ;  from  these  solutions  it  is  precipitated  again  unaltered, 
by  alkalies,  and  also  (provided  the  excess  of  acid  be  not  too  great)  by 
alkaline  oxalates  or  acetates  added  in  excess.  Oxalate  of  lime  does  not 
dissolve  in  solutions  of  chloride  of  potassium,  chloride  of  sodium, 
chloride  of  ammonium,  chloride  of  barium,  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
chloride  of  strontium,  even  though  these  solutions  be  hot  and  concen- 
trated ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  dissolves  readily  and  in  appreciable 
quantities,  in  hot  solutions  of  the  salts  belonging  to  the  magnesia  group. 

*  Jounu  Chem.  Soo.  1870,  862. 
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From  these  solutions  it  is  reprecipitated  by  an  excess  of  alkaline  oxalate 
(Souchay  and  Lenssen).  Alkaline  citrates  (Spiller)  and  metaphos- 
phates  (Rube)  impede  the  precipitation  of  lime  by  alkaline  oxalates. 
When  treated  with  solutions  of  many  of  the  heavy  metals,  e.g.,  with 
solution  of  chloride  of  copper,  nitrate  of  silver,  &c,  oxalate  of  lime  suffers 
decomposition,  a  soluble  salt  of  lime  being  formed,  and  an  oxalate  of 
the  heavy  metallic  oxide,  which  separates  immediately,  or  after  some 
time  (Reynoso).  Oxalate  of  lime  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  at  100°. 
Dried  at  the  latter  temperature,  it  has  invariably  the  following  composi- 
tion (Expt.  No.  28,  also  Souchay  and  Lenssen*). 

2CaO 66  88-36 

C40 72  49-32 

2aq 18  12-32 


146  100-00 

At  205°  oxalate  of  lime  loses  its  water,  without  undergoing  decompo- 
sition ;  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature,  still  scarcely  reaching  dull 
redness,  the  anhydrous  salt  is  decomposed,  without  actual  separation  of 
carbon,  into  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonate  of  lime.  The  powder,  which 
was  previously  of  snowy  whiteness,  transiently  assumes  a  gray  color  in 
the  course  of  this  process,  even  though  the  oxalate  be  perfectly  pure. 
Upon  continued  application  of  heat  this  gray  color  disappears  again.  If 
the  oxalate  of  lime  is  heated  in  small  coherent  fragments,  such  as  are 
obtained  upon  drying  the  precipitated  salt  on  a  filter,  the  commencement 
and  progress  of  the  decomposition  can  be  readily  traced  by  this  transient 
appearance  of  gray.  If  the  process  of  heating  be  conducted  properly, 
the  residue  will  not  contain  a  trace  of  caustic  lime.  Hydrated  oxalate 
of  lime  exposed  suddenly  to  a  dull  red  heat,  is  decomposed  with  con- 
siderable separation  of  carbon.  By  ignition  over  the  gas  blowpipe 
oxalate  of  lime  is  converted  into  caustic  lime. 

d.  Lime  obtained  by  continued  strong  ignition  of  the  oxalate  or  car- 
bonate appears  as  a  white,  infusible  powder,  unalterable  by  ignition.  By 
standing  in  the  air  it  attracts  water  and  carbonic  acid,  but  not  rapidly 
enough  to  interfere  with  accurate  weighing  (Expt.  No.  29).  By  treat- 
ment with  a  little  water  the  hydrate  is  formed  with  evolution  of  much 
heat ;  on  igniting  again  the  water  of  hydration  is  readily  and  completely 
removed.  Pure  lime  dissolves  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  with  evolu- 
tion of  heat,  but  without  effervescence. 

§  74. 

4.  Magnesia. 

Magnesia  is  weighed  as  sulphate  of  magnesia,  pyrophosphate 
of  magnesia,  or  pure  magnesia.  To  convert  it  into  the  pyrophos- 
phate, it  is  precipitated  as  basic  phosphate  of  ammonia   and 

MAGNESIA. 

a.  Anhydrous  sulphate  of  magnesia  presents  the  appearance  of  a  white, 
opaque  mass.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water.  It  is  nearly  altogether 
insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  but  it  is  somewhat  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine. 

It  does  not  alter  vegetable  colors.    Exposed  to  the  air.  it  absorbs 

*  AanaL  d.  Cbem.  und  Pharm.  100,  822. 
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water  rapidly.  At  a  moderate  red  heat,  it  remains  unaltered ;  but  when 
heated  to  intense  redness,  it  undergoes  partial  decomposition,  losing 
part  of  its  acid,  after  which  it  is  no  longer  perfectly  soluble  in  water, 
by  means  of  a  £as  blowpipe  it  is  tolerably  easy  to  expel  the  whole  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  from  small  Quantities  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Expt. 
No.  30).  Ignited  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  sulphate  of  magnesia  is 
not  decomposed. 

COMPOSITION. 

MgO 20  33-33 

SO.        40  66-67 


60         10000 

b.  Basic  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  is  a  white  crystalline 
powder.  It  dissolves,  at  the  common  temperature,  in  15293  parts  of 
cold  water  (Expt.  No.  31).  In  water  containing  ammonia,  it  is  much 
more  insoluble.  1000  grm.  of  a  mixture  of  3  parts  water  and  1  part 
ammonia  solution,  dissolved  only  a  guantity  corresponding  to  '004  grm. 
pyrophosphate  (Kissel*);  the  salt  was  considerably  more  soluble 
when  chloride  of  ammonium  was  also  present;  thus  in  one  of  Kissel's 
experiments  a  quantity  corresponding  to  -011  grm.  pyrophosphate  was 
dissolved  by  1000  grm.  fluid  containing  18  grm.  chloride  of  ammonium. 
Presence  of  excess  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  diminishes  the  solubility  in 
dilute  ammonia,  even  in  the  presence  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  quantity  dissolved  by  1000  grm.  fluid  cannot  be 
estimated  (Kissel);  the  precipitate,  under  these  circumstances,  is 
liable,  especially  in  the  absence  of  much  chloride  of  ammonium,  and 
when  the  excess  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  large,  to  contain  some 
hydrate  or  basic  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Kubel,|  Kissel).  Phos- 
phate of  soda  also  diminishes  (to  about  the  same  extent  as  sulphate 
of  magnesia)  the  solubility  of  the  salt  in  water  containing  chloride  of 
ammonium  and  ammonia  (W.  HeintzJ).  It  dissolves  readily  in 
acids,  even  in  acetic  acid.  Its  composition  is  expressed  by  the  formula, 
2MgO,NH40,PO,  + 12  aq.  10  eq.  of  water  escape  at  100  ,  the  remain- 
ing  two  together  with  the  ammonia,  at  a  red  heat,  leaving  2MgO,P04. 
On  the  application  of  a  stronger  heat  the  mass  passes  through  a 
state  of  incandescence,  if  the  salt  were  pure ;  the  weight  of  the  residue 
is  not  affected.  The  incandescence  may  not  take  place  at  all  in  the 
presence  of  small  quantities  of  lime  salts,  of  other  magnesia  salts,  or 
of  silicic  acid.  It  is  occasioned  not  by  the  passage  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  into  pyrophosphoric  acid,  but  by  the  passage  from  the  crys- 
talline to  the  amorphous  condition  (O.  Popp§).  If  phosphate  of 
magnesia  and  ammonia  is  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid 
and  ammonia  be  then  added  to  the  solution,  the  salt  is  reprecipitated 
completely,  or  more  correctly,  only  so  much  remains  in  solution  as 
corresponds  to  its  ordinary  solubility  in  water  containing  ammonia  and 
ammoniacal  salt. 

o.  Pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  presents  the  appearance  of  a  white 
mass,  often  slightly  inclining  to  gray.  It  is  barely  soluble  in  water, 
but  readily  so  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  nitric  acid.     It  remains 

*  Zeitsohr.  f.  anal.  Cheoi.  8,  173.  t  76.  8, 125.  X  lb.  9,  16. 
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unaltered  in  the  air,  and  at  a  red  heat ;  at  a  very  intense  heat  it  fuses 
unaltered.  Exposed  at  a  white  heat  to  the  action  of  hydrogen, 
8MgO,P04  is  formed,  while  PH8,  P  and  PO,  escape.  3  (2MgO,P06) 
=  2  (3MgO,PO.)  +  PO  (Struve*).  It  leaves  the  color  of  moist 
turmeric-,  and  of  reddened  litmus-paper  unchanged.  If  we  dissolve 
it  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  add  water  to  the  solution,  boil 
for  some  time,  and  then  precipitate  with  ammonia  in  excess,  we 
obtain  a  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  which, 
after  ignition,  affords  less  2MgO,POfi,  than  was  originally  employed. 
Weber|  {rives  the  loss  as  from  1*3  to  2*3  per  cent.  My  own  expe- 
riments (No.  32)  confirm  this  statement,  and  point  out  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  loss  is  the  least  considerable.  By  long- 
continued  fusion  with  mixed  carbonates  of  potassa  and  soda,  pyro- 
phosphate of  magnesia  is  completely  decomposed,  the  phosphoric  acid 
Deing  reconverted  into  the  tribasic  state.  If,  therefore,  we  treat  the 
fused  mass  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  add  water  and  ammonia, 
we  re-obtain  on  igniting  the  precipitate  the  whole  quantity  of  the 
salt  used.  If  the  solution  of  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  in  nitric  acid 
is  evaporated  to  dryness,  a  white  residue  is  left ;  if  this  is  heated  more 
strongly  hyponitric  acid  is  liberated,  and  the  residue  turns  the  color  of 
cinnamon ;  on  cooling  it  is  yellowish-white.  By  heating  still  more 
strongly  to  incipient  redness,  rapid  decomposition  sets  in,  more 
hyponitric  acid  is  evolved,  and  pure  white  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia 
is  left.  Unless  the  heat  is  applied  with  care  the  evolution  of  gas  may 
be  so  rapid  as  to  carry  away  particles  of  the  substance  (E.  Lück). 

composition. 

2MgO   ....    40-00  30-04 

PO,      ....    71-00  63-96 

111-00  100-00 

d.  Pure  magnesia  is  a  white,  light,  loose  powder.  It  dissolves  in 
55368  parts  of  cold,  and  in  the  same  proportion  of  boiling  water 
(JSxpt.  No.  33).  Its  aqueous  solution  nas  a  very  slightly  alkaline 
reaction.  Magnesia  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  and  in  other  acids, 
without  evolution  of  gas.  Magnesia  dissolves  readily  and  in  quantity, 
in  solutions  of  neutral  ammonia  salts,  and  also  in  solutions  of  chloride 
of  potassium  and  chloride  of  sodium  (Expt.  No.  34)  and  sulphate  of 
potassa  and  sulphate  of  soda  (R.  Warington,  Jun.)  it  is  more 
soluble  than  in  water.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  slowly  absorbs  carbonic 
acid  and  water.  Magnesia  is  highly  infusible,  remaining  unaltered  at 
a  strong  red  heat,  ,and  fusing  superficially  only  at  the  very  highest 
temperature. 

COMPOSITION. 

Mg 12  60-00 

O 8  40-00 


20  100-00 

♦  Jonrn.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  79,  349.  t  Pogg.  Ann.  73,  146. 
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BASES  OF    THE   THIRD  GROUP. 
§76. 

1.  Alumina. 

Alumina  is    usually  precipitated    as    hydrate,   occasionally  as 
basic  acetate  or  basic  formate,  and  always  weighed  in  the  pure 

STATE. 

a.  Hydrate  of  alumina,  recently  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  an 
alumina  salt  by  an  alkali  is  translucent,  and  when  dried  at  100°  has 
the  formula,  AlsO,,3HO.  The  precipitate  invariably  retains  a  minute 
proportion  of  the  acid  with  which  the  alumina  was  previously  com- 
bined, as  well  as  of  the  alkali  which  has  served  as  the  precipitant ;  it 
is  freed  with  difficulty  from  these  admixtures  by  repeated  washing.  It 
is  insoluble  in  pure  water ;  but  it  readily  dissolves  in  soda,  potassa, 
and  ethylamine  (Sonnenschein)  ;  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  ammonia, 
and  insoluble  in  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  presence  of  ammoniacai  salts 
greatly  diminishes  its  solubility  in  ammonia  (Expt.  No.  85).  The  cor- 
rectness of  this  statement  of  mine  in  the  first  edition  of  the  present 
work,  has  been  amply  confirmed  since  by  Malaguti  and  Durocher;* 
and  also  by  experiments  made  by  my  former  assistant,  Mr.  J.  Fuchs. 
The  former  chemists  state  also  that,  when  a  solution  of  alumina  is  pre- 
cipitated with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  the  fluid  may  be  filtered  off  five 
minutes  after,  without  a  trace  of  alumina  in  it.  Fuchs  did  not  find 
this  to  be  the  case  (Expt.  No.  36).  Hydrate  of  alumina,  recently  pre- 
cipitated, dissolves  readily  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid ;  but  after 
filtration,  or  after  having  remained  for  some  time  in  the  fluid  from 
which  it  has  been  precipitated,  it  does  not  dissolve  in  these  acids 
without  considerable  difficulty,  and  long1  digestion.  Hydrate  of 
alumina  shrinks  considerably  on  drying,  and  then  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  hard,  translucent,  yellowish,  or  of  a  white,  earthy  mass. 
When  ignited,  it  loses  its  water,  and  this  loss  is  frequently  attended 
with  slight  decrepitation,  and  invariably  with  considerable  diminution 
of  bulk. 

Hydrate  of  alumina  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  alumina  in 
potassa  or  soda  by  chloride  of  ammonium  is  milk-white,  denser,  easier 
to  wash,  and  much  less  soluble  in  ammonia  than  the  variety  above 
described.     When  dried   at  100°,  it  has  the  formula  Al20„2HO  (J. 

LöWEt). 

b.  Alumina,  prepared  by  heating  the  hydrate  to  a  moderate  degree 
of  redness,  is  a  loose  and  soft  mass ;  but  upon  the  application  of  a  very 
intense  degree  of  heat,  it  concretes  into  small,  hara  lumps.  At  the 
most  intense  white  heat,  it  fuses  to  a  clear  glass.  Ignited  alumina  is 
dissolved  by  dilute  acids  with  very  great  difficulty;  in  fuming 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  dissolves  upon  lon^-continued  digestion  in  a  warm 
place,  slowly,  but  completely.  It  dissolves  tolerably  easily  and  quickly 
by  first  heating  with  a  mixture  of  8  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  and  3  parts  of  water,  and  then  adding  water  (A.  MitscherlichJ). 
Ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas  leaves  it  unaltered.  By  fusion 
with  bisulphate  of  potassa,  it  is  rendered  soluble  in  water.     Upon 

*  Ann.  de  Cbim.  et  de  Pbys.  8  Sir.  17,  421. 
f  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Cbem.  4,  350.  $  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  81,  110. 
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igniting1  alumina  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  chloride  of  aluminium 
escapes;  but  the  process  fails  to  effect  complete  volatilization  of  the 
alumina  (H.  Rose).  When  alumina  is  fused  at  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture, with  ten  times  its  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda,  aluminate  of 
soda  is  formed,  which  is  soluble  in  water  (R.  Richter).  Placed  upon 
moist  red  litmus-paper,  pure  alumina  does  not  change  the  color  to  blue. 

COMPOSITION. 

AL    .    .    .    .    27-50  53-40 

0 24-00  46-60 


51-50  10000 

c.  If  to  the  solution  of  a  salt  of  alumina,  carbonate  of  soda  or 
carbonate  of  ammonia  be  added,  till  the  resulting  precipitate  only  just 
redissolves  on  stirring,'  and  then  acetate  of  soda  or  acetate  of  ammonia 
poured  in  in  abundance  and  the  mixture  boiled  some  time,  the  alumina 
is  precipitated  almost  completely  as  basic  acetate  in  the  form  of 
translucent  flocks,  so  that  it  the  nitrate  be  boiled  with  chloride  of  am- 
monium and  ammonia  only  unweighable  traces  of  alumina  separate. 
If  the  quantity  of  acetate  of  soda  employed  be  too  small,  the  precipitate* 
appears  more  granular,  the  .filtrate  would  then  contain  a  larger  amount, 
of  alumina.  The  precipitate  cannot  be  very  conveniently  filtered  and 
washed.  In  washing  it  is  best  to  use  boiling  water,  containing  a  little 
acetate  of  soda  or  acetate  of  ammonia.  The  precipitate  is  readily 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

d.  If,  instead  of  the  acetates  mentioned  in  c,  the  corresponding 
formates  be  used,  a  flocculent  voluminous  "precipitate  of  basic  formate 
of  alumina  is  obtained,  which  may  be  very  readily  washed  (Fr. 
Schulze*). 

§  76. 

2.  Sesquioxide  op  Chromium. 

Sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  usually  precipitated  as  hydrate,  and 
always  weighed  in  the  pure  state. 

a.  Hydrated  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  recently  precipitated  from  a  green 
solution,  is  greenish-gray,  gelatinous,  insoluble  in  water :  it  dissolves 
readily,  in  the  cold,  in  solutions  of  potassa  or  soda,  to  a  dark  green 
fluid ;  it  dissolves  also  in  the  cold,  but  rather  sparingly,  in  solution  of 
ammonia,  to  a  light  violet  red  fluid.  In  acids  it  dissolves  readily, 
with  a  dark  green  color.  Presence  of  chloride  of  ammonium  exercises 
no  influence  upon  the  solubility  of  the  hydrate  in  ammonia.  Boiling 
effects  the  complete  separation  of  the  sesquioxide  from  its  solutions  in 
potassa,  or  ammonia  (Expt.  No.  37).  The  dried  hydrate  is  a  greenish- 
blue  powder ;  it  loses  its  water  of  hydration  at  a  gentle  red  heat. 

b.  Sesquioxide  of  chromium,  produced  by  heating  the  hydrate  to  dull 
redness,  is  a  dark  green  powder;  upon  the  application  of  a  higher 
degree  of  heat,  it  assumes  a  lighter  tint,  but  suffers  no  diminution  of 
weight ;  the  transition  from  the  darker  to  the  lighter  tint  is  marked  by 
a  vivid  incandescence  of  the  powder.  The  feebly  ignited  sesquioxide  is 
difficultly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,   and    the    strongly    ignited 

*  Cheni.  Centralbl.  1861,  3. 
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sesquioxide  is  altogether  insoluble  in  that  acid.  It  remains  unaltered 
when  ignited  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  or  in  a  current  of  hydrogen. 
By  fusion  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potassa  Chromate  of 
potassa  is  formed. 

COMPOSITION. 

Cr,    ...    .    52-48  68-62 

0,     ....    2400  3138 

76-48  10000 

BASES   OF   THE   FOURTH   GROUP. 

§   77. 

1.  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

Zinc  is  weighed  in  the  form  of  oxide  or  sulphide  ;  it  is  precipi- 
tated as  BASIC  CARBONATE,  Or  as  8ULPHIDE. 

a.  Basic  carbonate  of  zinc,  recently  precipitated,  is  white,  flocculent, 
nearly  insoluble  in  water— (one  part  requiring  44600  parts,  Expt 
No.  38) — but  readily  soluble  in  potassa,  soda,  ammonia,  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  acids.  The  solutions  in  soda  or  potassa,  if  concentrated, 
are  not  altered  by  boiling ;  but  if  dilute,  nearly  all  the  oxide  of  zinc 
present  is  thrown  down  as  a  white  precipitate.  From  the  solutions  in 
ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  especially  if  they  are  dilute,  oxide 
of  zinc  likewise  separates  upon  boiling.  When  a  neutral  solution  of 
zinc  is  precipitated  with  carbonate  of  soda  or  carbonate  of  potassa, 
carbonic  acid  is  evolved,  since  the  precipitate  formed  is  not  ZnO,CO„ 
but  consists  of  a  compound  of  hydratea  oxide  of  zinc  with  carbonate 
of  zinc  in  proportions  varying  according  to  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  solution,  and  to  the  mode  of  precipitation.  Owing 
to  the  presence  and  action  of  this  carbonic  acid,  part  of  the 
oxide  of  zinc  remains  in  solution;  if  filtered  cold,  therefore,  the 
filtrate  gives  a  precipitate  with  sulphide  of  ammonium.  But  if 
the  solution  is  precipitated  boiling,  and  kept  at  that  temperature 
for  some  time,  the  precipitation  of  the  zinc  is  complete  to  the  extent 
that  the  filtrate  is  not  rendered  turbid  by  sulphide  of  ammonium ; 
still,  if  the  filtrate,  mixed  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  be  allowed  to 
stand  at  rest  for  many  hours,  minute  and  almost  unweighable  flakes  of 
sulphide  of  zinc  will  separate  from  the  fluid.  The  precipitate  of 
carbonate  of  zinc,  obtained  in  the  manner  just  described,  may  be  com- 

?letely  freed  from  all  admixture  of  alkali  by  washing  with  hot  water, 
f  ammoniacal  salts  be  present,  the  precipitation  is  not  complete  till 
every  trace  of  ammonia  is  expelled.  If  the  solution  of  a  zinc  salt  is 
mixed  with  carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda  in  excess,  the  mixture 
evaporated  to  dryness,  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  the  residue  treated  with 
cold  water,  a  perceptible  proportion  of  the  zinc  is  obtained  in  solution 
as  double  carbonate  of  zinc  and  potassa  or  soda ;  but  if  the  mixture  is 
evaporated  to  dryness,  at  boiling  heat,  and  the  residue  treated  with  hot 
water,  the  whole  of  the  zinc,  with  the  exception  of  an  extremely  minute 
proportion,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  is  obtained  as 
carbonate  of  zinc.  The  dried  basic  carbonate  of  zinc  is  a  brilliant, 
white,  loose  powder ;  exposure  to  a  red  heat  converts  it  into  oxide. 

b.  Oxide  of  zinc,  produced  from  the  carbonate  by  ignition,  is  a  white 
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light  powder,  with  a  slightly  yellow  tint.  When  heated,  it  acquires  a 
yellow  color,  which  disappears  again  on  cooling.  Upon  ignition  with 
charcoal,  carbonic  oxide  and  zinc  fumes  escape.  By  igniting  in  a  rapid 
current  of  hydrogen,  metallic  zinc  is  produced ;  whilst  by  igniting  in  a 
feeble  current  of  hydrogen,  crystallized  oxide  of  zinc  is  obtained  (Sf . 
Claire  Deville).  In  the  latter  case,  too,  a  portion  of  the  metal  is 
reduced  and  volatilized.  Oxide  of  zinc  is  insoluble  in  water.  Placed 
on  moist  turmeric  paper,  it  does  not  change  the  color  to  brown.  In 
acids,  oxide  of  zinc  dissolves  readily  and  without  evolution  of  gas. 
Ignited  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  fused  chloride  of  zinc  is  produced 
which  volatilizes  with  very  great  difficulty  if  the  air  is  excluded :  but 
readily  and  completely,  with  free  access  of  air,  and  with  chloride  of 
ammonium  fumes.  Mixed  with  a  sufficiency  of  powdered  sulphur  and 
ignited  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  the  corresponding  amount  of  sulphide 
is  obtained  (H.  Rose). 

composition. 

Zn     .     .    .    .    32-53  8006 

0       ....      8-00  1974 


40-53  10000 

e.  Sulphide  of  sine,  recently  precipitated,  is  a  white,  loose  hydrate. 
The  following  facts  should  here  be  mentioned  with  regard  to  its  preci- 
pitation.*    Colorless  sulphide  of  ammonium  precipitates  dilute  solutions 
of  zinc,  but  only  slowly ;  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium  does  not  pre- 
cipitate dilute  solutions  of  zinc  (1  :  5000)  at  all.     Chloride  of  ammonium 
favors  the  precipitation  considerably.     Free  ammonia  acts  so  as  to  keep 
the  precipitate  somewhat  longer  in  suspension,  otherwise  it  exerts  no 
injurious  influence.     If  the  conditions   which  I  shall   lay  down  are 
strictly  observed  oxide  of  zinc  may  be  precipitated  by   sulphide  of 
ammonium  from  a  solution  containing  only  tWdutt-    Hydra  ted  sulphide 
of  zinc  on  account  of  its  slimy  nature  easily  stops  up  the  pores  of  the 
filter,  and  cannot  therefore  be  washed  without  difficulty  on  a  filter.     The 
washing  is  best  performed  by  using  water  containing  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium, and  continually  diminished  quantities  of  chloride  of  ammonium 
(at  last  none)  (see  Expt.  No.  39).     The  hydrate  is  insoluble  in  water, 
in  caustic  alkalies,  alkaline  carbonates,  and  the  monosulphides  of  the 
alkali  metals.     It  dissolves  readily  and  completely  in  hydrochloric  and 
in  nitric,  but  only  very  sparingly  in  acetic  acid.     When  dried,   the 
precipitated  sulphide  of  zinc  is  a  white  powder ;  when  air-dried  its  com- 
position is  3ZnS,2HO ;  dried  at  100*,  2ZnS,HO ;  at  150°,  4ZnS,KO 
(A.  SouCHAYf).     On  ignition  it  loses  the  whole  of  its  water.     During 
the  latter  process  some  sulphuretted  hydrogen  escapes,  and  the  residue 
contains  some  oxide.     By  roasting  in  the  air,  and  intense  ignition,  small 
quantities  of  sulphide  of  zinc  may  be  readily  converted  into  the  oxide. 
On  igniting  the  dried  sulphide  of  zinc,  mixed  with  powdered  sulphur, 
in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,   the  pure   anhydrous  sulphide  is  obtained 
(H.  Rose).     The  latter  suffers  no  loss  of  weight  worth  mentioning  by 
ignition  for  five  minutes  over  the  gas  blowpipe ;  but  if  such  ignition  is 
very  protracted  the  loss  of  weight  becomes  considerable  (Al.  Classen!). 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  82,  263.  t  Zeitechr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  7,  78. 

X  lb.  4.  421. 
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COMPOSITION. 

Zn     .     .     .     .    3253  6703 

S       ....    16-00  32-97 


48-03  100-00 

§  78. 

2.  Protoxide  of  Manganese. 

Manganese  is  weighed  either  as  protosesquioxide,  as  sulphide, 
as  protosulphate,  or  as  pyrophosphate.  With  the  view  of  con- 
verting1 it  into  these  forms,  it  is  precipitated  as  protocarbonate, 

HYDRATED  PROTOXIDE,  BINOXIDE,  Or  PHOSPHATE  OF  MANGANESE  AND 
AMMONIA. 

a.  Carbonate  of  manganese,  recently  precipitated,  is  white,  flocculent, 
nearly  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  somewüat  more  soluble  in  water 
impregnated  with  carbonic  acid.  Presence  of  carbonate  of  soda  or 
potassa  does  not  increase  its  solubility.  Recently  precipitated  carbonate 
of  manganese  dissolves  pretty  readily  in  chloride  of  ammonium :  it  is 
owing  to  this  property  that  a  solution  of  manganese  cannot  be  com- 
pletely precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda,  in  presence  of 
chloride  of  ammonium  (or  any  other  ammoniacal  salt),  until  the  latter 
is  completely  decomposed.  If  the  precipitate,  while  still  moist,  is 
exposed  to  jthe  air,  or  washed  with  water  impregnated  with  air,  espe- 
cially if  it  is  in  contact  with  carbonated  alkali,  it  slowly  assumes  a  dirty 
brownish-white  color,  part  of  it  becoming  converted  into  hydrated  proto- 
sesquioxide of  manganese.  Even  long-continued  washing  will  not 
remove  the  last  traces  of  alkali  salt  from  the  precipitate.  The  wash- 
water  often  comes  through  turbid.  If  the  filtrate  and  wash-water  are 
evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  residue  is  treated  with  boiling  water  the 
small  traces  of  carbonate  of  manganese  which  were  partly  dissolved  and 
partly  suspended  will  remain  behind  in  the  form  of  hydrated  proto- 
sesquioxide. Dried  by  pressure  the  precipitate  is  white,  and  consists  of 
MnO,CO,  +  HO  ;  dried  in  a  vacuum  it  consists  of  2(MnO,C02)  +  HO 
(E.  Prior*)  ;  when  dried  with  free  access  of  air,  the  powder  is  of  a 
dirty-white  color.  When  strongly  heated  with  access  of  air,  this  pow- 
der first  turns  black,  and  changes  subsequently  to  brown  protosesqui- 
oxide of  manganese.  However,  this  conversion  takes  some  time,  and 
must  never  be  held  to  be  completed  until  two  weighings,  between  which 
the  precipitate  has  been  ignited  again  with  free  access  of  air,  give  per- 
fectly corresponding  results.  On  igniting  the  carbonate  of  manganese, 
mixed  with  powdered  sulphur,  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  sulphide  of 
manganese  is  obtained  (II.  Rose). 

b.  Hydrated  protoxide  of  manganese  recently  thrown  down  forms  a  white, 
Üoceulent  precipitate,  barely  soluble  in  water  and  alkalies,  but  soluble 
in  chloride  of  ammonium  ;  it  immediately  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air, 
and  turns  brown,  owing  to  the  formation  of  the  hydrated  protosesqui- 
oxide. On  drying  it  in  the  air,  a  brown  powder  (hydrated  protosesqui- 
oxide of  manganese)  is  obtained  which,  wnen  heateäto  intense  redness, 
with  free  access  of  air,  is  converted  into  protosesquioxide,  and  on  igni- 
tion with  sulphur,  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  is  converted  into  sulphide. 

*  Zeitechr,  f.  anal   Chem.  8,  428. 
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c.  Protosesquwxide  of  manganese,  artificially  produced,  is  a  brown 
powder.  All  the  oxides  of  manganese  are  finally  converted  into  this 
by  strong  ignition  in  the  air.  Each  time  it  is  heated  it  assumes  a  darker 
color,  but  its  weight  remains  unaltered.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and 
does  not  alter  vegetable  colors.  If  ignited  with  chloride  of  ammonium, 
it  is  converted  into  the  protochloride.  When  heated  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  dissolves  to  chloride  with  evolution  of  chlorine 
(Mn,04  +  4HCl  =  3MnCl  +  Cl  +  4HO).  On  ignition  with  sulphur  in 
a  stream  of  hydrogen  it  is  converted  into  sulphide  (H.  Rose).  On 
ignition  in  oxygen  it  is  converted  into  sesquioxide  (Schneider).  On 
ignition  in  hydrogen  it  is  converted  into  protoxide. 

COMPOSITION. 

Mn, 82-50  72-05 

0 32-00  27-95 


114-50  100-00 

d.  Binoxide  of  manganese  is  occasionally  produced  in  analysis  by  ex- 
posing a  concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  manganese  to 
a  gradually  increased  temperature.  At  140°  brown  flakes  separate,  at 
155°  much  nitrous  acid  is  disengaged,  and  the  whole  of  the  manganese 
separates  as  anhydrous  binoxide.  It  is  brownish-black,  and  is  deposited 
on  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  with  metallic  lustre.  It  is  insoluble  in  weak 
nitric  acid,  but  dissolves  to  a  small  amount  in  hot  and  concentrated 
nitric  acid  (Deville).  In  hydrochloric  acid  it  dissolves  with  evolution 
of  chlorine,  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  liberation  of  oxygen. 
The  binoxide  is  also  sometimes  obtained  in  the  hydrated  condition  in 
analytical  separations,  thus  when  we  precipitate  a  solution  of  protoxide 
with  hypochlorite  of  soda,  or,  after  addition  of  acetate  of  soda,  with 
chlorine  in  the  heat.  The  brownish-black  flocculent  precipitate  thus 
obtained,  contains  alkali,  from  which  it  cannot  be  well  freed  by  washing. 

e.  Sulphide  of  manganese,  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  generally  forms  a 
flesh-colored  precipitate.  I  must  make  a  few  remarks  with  reference 
to  its  precipitation.*  This  is  effected  but  incompletely  if  we  add  to  a 
pure  manganese  solution  only  sulphide  of  ammonium,  no  matter 
whether  it  be  colorless  or  yellow,  while  it  is  perfectly  effected  if  chlo- 
ride of  ammonium  be  used  in  addition.  A  large  quantity  even  of 
chloride  of  ammonium  does  not  impede  the  precipitation.  Ammonia 
in  small  quantity  is  not  injurious,  but  in  large  quantity  it  interferes 
with  complete  precipitation,  especially  in  the  presence  of  polysulphide 
of  ammonium  (A.  C lasse Nf).  In  all  cases  we  must  allow  to  stand  at 
least  24  hours,  and  with  very  dilute  solutions  48  hours,  before  filtering. 
Colorless  or  slightly  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  the  most  appro- 
priate precipitant.  In  the  presence  of  chloride  of  ammonium  even  a 
large  excess  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  uninjnrious.  If  the  precipita- 
tion is  conducted  as  directed,  the  manganese  can  be  precipitated  from 
solutions  which  contain  only  ?-tnroinr  °*  tne  protoxide.  If  the  flesh- 
colored  hydrated  sulphide  remains  some  time  under  the  fluid,  from 
which  it  was  precipitated,  it  sometimes  becomes  converted  into  the 
green  anhydrous  sulphide 4    This  conversion  is  more  likely  to  take 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Cbero.  82,  265.  t  Zeitschr.  f.  anaL  Chem.  8,  370. 

X  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Ciiem.  82,  268. 
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Elace  when  a  large  excess  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  has  been  used ; 
eating  favours  it,  chloride  of  ammonium  hinders  it.  The  conversion 
is  occasionally  rapid.  The  green  sulphide  thus  obtained  consists  of 
eight-sided  tables  distinctly  visible  under  the  microscope  (F.  Muck*). 
In  acids  (hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  acetic,  <fcc.)  the  hydrate  dissolves  with 
evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  If  the  precipitate,  while  still 
moist,  is  exposed  to  the  air,  or  washed  with  water  impregnated  with 
air,  it  changes  to  brown,  hydrated  protosesquioxide  of  manganese  being 
formed,  together  with  a  small  portion  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese. Hence  in  washing  the  hydrate  we  always  add  some  sulphide 
of  ammonium  to  the  wash- water,  and  keep  the  filter  as  full  as  possible 
with  the  same.  We  guard  against  the  filtrate  running  through  turbid, 
by  adding  gradually  decreasing  quantities  of  chloride  of  ammonium  to 
the  wash-water  (at  last  none).  (Expt.  No.  40.)  On  igniting  the  preci- 
pitate mixed  with  sulphur  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  the  anhydrous  sul- 
phide remains.  If  we  have  gently  ignited  during  this  process,  the 
product  is  light  green ;  if  we  have  strongly  ignited,  it  is  dark-green  to 
black.  Neither  the  green  nor  the  black  sulphide  attracts  oxygen  or 
water  quickly  from  the  air  (H.  Rose).  The  anhydrous  sulphide  is  also 
readily  soluble  in  dilute  acids. 

COMPOSITION. 

Mn      ....    27-5  63-22 

S         ....    160  3678 


43-5  100-00 

f  Anhydrous  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  produced  by  exposing 
the  crystallized  salt  to  the  action  of  heat,  is  a  white,  friable  mass,  readily 
soluble  in  water.  It  resists  a  very  faint  red  heat ;  but  upon  exposure 
to  a  more  intense  red  heat,  it  suffers  more  or  less  complete  decompo- 
sition— oxygen,  sulphurous  acid,  and  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  being 
evolved,  and  protosesquioxide  of  manganese  remaining  behind. 
Ignitfed  with  sulphur  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  it  is  transformed  into 
sulphide  (H.  Rose). 

composition. 

MnO      ....    3550  4702 

SO 4000  52-98 


7Ö-Ö0  10000 

g.  Phosphate  of  manganese  and  ammonia. — GiBBSf  says  that  this  pre- 
cipitate is  insoluble  in  boiling  water,  but  I  have  not  found  this  to  be  the 
case.  My  results  are  that  1  part  dissolves  in  32092  parts  of  cold  water, 
in  201212  parts  boiling  water,  and  177ÖÖ  parts  of  water  containing  ^  of 
chloride  of  ammonium.  It  has  the  formula  2  Mn0,NH40,P0§  +  2  aq. 
It  presents  pale  pink  scales  of  pearly  lustre,  which  sometimes  turn  red- 
dish on  the  filter.  On  ignition  it  is  converted  into  the  pyrophosphate 
of  manganese. 

A.  Pyrophosphate  of  manganese  is  the  white  residue  left  on  the  ignition 
of  the  preceding. 

*  ZeiUcUr.  f.  Chem.  N.  F.  6,  6.  f  Silum.  Amer.  Journ.  (ii.)  44,  216. 
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COMPOSITION. 

2MnO    ....    3Ö-Ö0  33-33 

PO,       ....    71-00  66-67 


106-00  100-00 

§  79. 

8.  Protoxide  of  Nickel. 

Nickel  is  precipitated  as  hydrated  protoxide,  and  as  sulphide. 
It  is  weighed  in  the  form  of  protoxide,  of  metallic  nickel,  or  of 
anhydrous  protosulphatb. 

a.  Hydrated  protoxide  of  nickel  forms  an  apple-green  precipitate, 
almost  absolutely  insoluble  in  water.  When  precipitated  from  a  solution 
of  the  chloride  or  sulphate,  it  retains  some  of  the  acid  even  after  long 
washing  (Teichmann*).  It  is  also  very  difficult  to  remove  the  last 
traces  of  alkali.  It  dissolves  with  some  difficulty  in  ammonia  and  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  far  more  readily  in  the  presence  of  an  ammonia  salt. 
From  these  solutions  it  is  completely  precipitated  by  excess  of  potassa 
or  soda ;  application  of  heat  promotes  the  precipitation.  It  is  unalter- 
able in  the  air ;  on  ignition,  it  passes  into  anhydrous  protoxide. 

b.  Protoxide  of  nickel  is  a  dirty  grayish-green  powder.  When 
obtained  by  heating  the  protonitrate  to  redness,  it  always  contains  some 
peroxide,  and  requires  very  strong  and  protracted  ignition  for  conver- 
sion into  the  pure  green  protoxide  (W.  J.  Russell).  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  does  not  affect 
vegetable  colors.  It  suffers  no  variation  of  weight  upon  ignition  with 
free  access  of  air.  Mixed  with  chloride  of  ammonium  and  ignited,  it  is 
reduced  to  metallic  nickel  (H.  Rose)  ;  it  is  also  easily  reduced  by  igni- 
tion in  hydrogen  or  carbonic  oxide. 

composition. 

Ni 29-5  78-67 

O 80  21-33 


37-5         100-00 

e.  Metallic  nickel  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  the  protoxide  with 
hydrogen  has  the  form  of  a  gray  powder,  or  if  the  heat  has  been  very 
strong,  and  it  has  melted,  it  is  lustrous  and  white  like  silver.  It  is 
unaltered  in  weight  by  ignition  in  hydrogen,  when  ignited  in  the  air 
it  is  superficially  oxidized.  It  is  attracted  by  the  magnet.  It  is  dis- 
solved slowly  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  readily 
by  moderately  strong  nitric  acid. 

d.  Anhydrous  protostdphate  of  nickel  obtained  by  evaporating  a  solution 
of  the  chloride,  nitrate,  (fee.  with  sulphuric  acid  is  yellow,  soluble  in 
water  to  a  green  fluid.  The  hydrous  salt  may  be  rendered  anhydrous 
without  loss  of  acid  by  cautious  heating  in  a  platinum  dish,  but  at  low 
redness  it  begins  to  blacken  at  the  edges  and  loses  acid  (F.  GAUHEf). 

e.  Hydrated  sulphide  of  nickel,  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  forms  a  black 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  156,  17.  t  Zeitschr.  £  anaL  Ohem.  4,  190. 
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precipitate,  insoluble  in  water.  I  must  make  some  observations  on  its 
precipitation.*  In  order  to  precipitate  the  nickel  from  a  pure  solution 
completely  and  with  ease,  chloride  of  ammonium  must  be  present,  it  is  not 
enough  to  add  sulphide  of  ammonium  alone.  A  large  quantity  even  of 
chloride  of  ammonium  produces  no  injurious  effect  In  the  presence  of 
free  ammonia,  on  the  contrary,  some  nickel  remains  in  solution.  In  this 
case,  the  supernatant  fluid  appears  brown.  As  precipitant,  colorless  or 
light-yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium  containing  no  free  ammonia  should  be 
used,  a  large  excess  must  be  avoided.  If  the  directions  given  are  adhered 
to — allowing  to  stand  48  hours — the  nickel  may  be  precipitated  by  means 
of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  from  solutions  containing  only  soo\oo  °f tne 
oxide.  As  the  precipitate  is  liable  to  take  up  oxygen  from  the  air,  being 
transformed  into  sulphate,  a  little  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  mixed  with 
the  wash-water,  to  which  also  it  is  advisable  to  add  chloride  of  ammonium 
(less  and  less — at  last  none) ;  the  filter  should  be  kept  full  (Expt.  No.  41). 
Brown  filtrates,  containing  sulphide  of  nickel  in  solution,  may  be  freed 
from  the  latter  by  acidulation  with  acetic  acid,  and  boiling  some  time. 
The  sulphide  falls  down,  and  may  now  be  filtered  off.  It  is  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  concentrated  acetic  acid,  somewhat  more  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  is  more  readily  soluble  still  in  nitric  acid,  but  its  best 
solvent  is  nitrohydrochloric  acid  It  loses  its  water  upon  the  application 
of  a  red  heat ;  when  ignited  in  the  air,  it  is  transformed  into  a  basic 
compound  of  protoxide  of  nickel  with  sulphuric  acid.  Mixed  with 
sulphur  and  ignited  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  a  fused  mass  remains,  of 
pale-yellow  color  and  metallic  lustre.  This  consists  of  Ni,S,  but  its 
composition  is  not  perfectly  constant  (F.  Gauhe|).  If  a  solution  of  a 
neutral  salt  of  nickel  is  heated  with  excess  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  a 
sealed  tube  to  120°,  the  whole  of  the  nickel  will  be  thrown  down  in  the 
course  of  half  an  hour  as  sulphide  [NiCl  +  2(NaO?S,Oa)  =  NiS  +  NaCl  + 
NaO,SaOJ.  The  sulphide  thus  obtained  is  black,  unalterable  in  the 
air,  can  be  easily  washed,  is  barely  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid  or 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  may  be  converted  into  protosulphate  by  dis- 
solving in  nitric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution  with  sulphuric  acid 
(W.  GibbsJ). 

§80. 
4.  Protoxide  of  Cobalt. 

Cobalt  is  weighed  in  the  pure  metallic  state,  or  as  proto- 
sulphate. Besides  the  properties  of  these  substances,  we  have  to 
study  also  those  of  the  hydrated  protoxide,  of  the  sulphide,  and 
of  the  nitrite  of  sesquioxide  of  cobalt  and  potassa. 

a.  Hydrated  protoxide  of  cobalt. — Upon  precipitating  a  solution  of 
protoxide  of  cobalt  with  potassa,  a  blue  precipitate  (a  basic  salt)  is 
formed  at  first,  which,  upon  boiling  with  potassa  in  excess,  excluded 
from  contact  of  sir,  changes  to  light-red  hydrate ;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
this  process  is  conducted  with  free  access  of  air,  the  precipitate  becomes 
discolored,  and  finally  black,  part  of  the  hydrated  protoxide  being 
converted  into  hydrated  sesquioxide.  But  the  hydrate,  prepared  in  this 
way,  retains  always  a  certain  Quantity  of  the  acid,  and,  even  after  the 
most  thorough  washing  with  not  water,  also  a  small  amount  of  the 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  82,  257.  +  Zetachr.  £  uud.  Chem.  4,  191. 
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alkaline  precipitant  The  latter,  however,  is  not  enough  to  spoil  the 
accuracy  of  the  results  (H.  Kose,  F.  Gauhe*).  Hydrated  protoxide 
of  cobalt  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  also  in  dilute  potassa ;  it  is  some- 
what soluble  in  very  concentrated  potassa,  and  readily  in  ammonia 
salts.  When  dried  in  the  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  acquires  a 
brownish  color.  By  strong  ignition  it  is  converted  into  protoxide 
(even  if  some  protosesquioxide  had  formed  from  boiling  or  drying  in 
the  air)  ;  if  cooled  with  exclusion  of  air,  as  in  a  current  of  carbonic 
acid,  pure  light-brown  protoxide  will  be  left ;  if  cooled,  on  the  contrary, 
with  access  of  air,  the  protoxide  is  more  or  less  changed  to  black 
protosesquioxide  (W.  J.  Rüssel Lf).  By  ignition  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen,  metallic  cobalt  is  left,  from  which  any  traces  of  alkali  may 
now  be  almost  completely  removed  by  boiling  water. 

b.  The  metallic  cobalt  obtained  according  to  a,  or  by  igniting  the 
chloride  or  the  protosesquioxide  (produced  by  igniting  the  nitrate)  in 
hydrogen  is  a  grayish-black  powder,  which  is  attracted  by  the  magnet, 
and  is  more  difficultly  fusible  than  gold.  If  the  reduction  has  been 
effected  at  a  faint  heat,  the  finely  divided  metal  burns  in  the  air  to 
protosesquioxide  of  cobalt,  which  is  not  the  case  if  the  reduction  has 
been  effected  at  an  intense  heat.  Cobalt  does  not  decompose  water, 
either  at  the  common  temperature,  or  upon  ebullition — except  sulphuric 
acid  be  present,  in  which  case  decomposition  will  ensue.  Heated  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt, 
with  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid.  In  nitric  acid  it  dissolves  readily  to 
nitrate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt. 

c.  Sulphide  of  cobalt  y  produced  in  the  wet  way,  forms  a  black  pre- 
cipitate, insoluble  in  water,  alkalies,  and  alkaline  sulphides.  With 
regard  to  its  precipitation,! — this  is  effected  but  slowly  and  imperfectly 
by  sulphide  of  ammonium  alone,  in  the  presence  of  chloride  of  ammonium 
however,  it  takes  place  quickly  and  completely.  Free  ammonia  is  not 
injurious ;  it  is  all  one,  whether  colorless  or  yellow  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium is  employed.  If  the  directions  given  are  observed,  cobalt  may  be 
precipitated  from  a  solution  containing  no  more  than  gooW<r  °f tue  VT<$~ 
oxide.  In  the  moist  condition,  exposed  to  the  air,  it  oxidizes  to  sul- 
phate. In  washing  it,  therefore,  water  containing  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium is  employed,  and  the  filter  is  kept  full.  It  is  advisable  also  to 
mix  a  little  chloride  of  ammonium  with  the  wash-water,  but  its 
quantity  should  be  gradually  decreased,  and  the  last  water  used  must 
contain  none.  It  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  acetic  acid  and  in  dilute 
mineral  acids,  more  readily  in  concentrated  mineral  acids,  and  most 
readily  in  warm  nitro-hydrochloric  acid.  Mixed  with  sulphur  and 
ignited  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  we  obtain  a  product  which  varies  in 
composition  according  to  the  temperature  employed.  The  residue  is 
therefore  not  suited  for  the  determination  of  cobalt  (H.  Rose).  By 
heating  a  solution  of  cobalt  with  excess  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  a 
sealed  tube  at  120°  for  one  hour,  all  the  cobalt  is  precipitated  as  a 
heavy  black  sulphide,  unalterable  in  the  air,  easily  washed,  insoluble  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  (W.  Gibbs§).  It  may  be  con- 
verted into  sulphate  by  heating  in  the  air,  moistening  with  nitric  acid, 
evaporating  with  sulphuric  acid  and  igniting. 

*  Zeitechr.  f.  anal.  Chera.  4,  54.  t  Joum.  Chera.  S~>c.  (2)  1,  51. 

£  Joarn.  f.  prakL  Chem.  82,  2tf2.  §  Zeiuschr.  f.  anal.  Clieui.  3,  3y0. 
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d.  Sulphate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt  crystallizes,  in  combination  with 
7  aq.,  slowly  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms  of  a  fine  red  color.  The  crystals 
yield  the  whole  of  the  water,  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  are  converted 
into  a  rose-colored  anhydrous  salt,  which  bears  the  application  of  a  low 
red  heat  without  losing  acid.  At  a  stronger  heat  tne  edges  become 
black  and  some  sulphuric  acid  escapes  (F.  Gau  he*).  It  dissolves 
rather  difficultly  in  cold,  but  more  readily  in  hot  water. 

COMPOSITION. 

CoO    .    .    .    .    37-6  48-39 

'  SO 400  61-61 


77-5         100-00 

e.  Nitrite  of  sesquioxide  of  cobalt  and  potassa. — If  a  solution  of  a 
cobalt  salt  (not  too  dilute)  is  mixed  with  excess  of  potassa  and  then 
with  acetic  acid  till  the  precipitate  is  redissolved,  and  a  concentrated 
solution  of  nitrite  of  potassa  previously  acidified  with  acetic  acid  is 
added,  first  a  dirty-brownish  precipitate  forms  which  gradually  turns 
yellow  and  crystalline,  especially  on  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat 
(N.  W.  FiscHERf).  The  precipitate  dried  at  100°  consists  of  Co^O^SNO, 
+  3  KO,NO,  +  211 0  (A.  StromeyerI).  It  is  decidedly  soluble  in  water, 
less  in  acetate  of  potassa  whether  neutral  or  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  not 
in  acetate  of  potassa  to  which  some  nitrite  of  potassa  has  been  added, 
not  in  nitrite  of  potassa,  nor  in  alcohol  of  80  per  cent  On  washing 
with  water  or  solution  of  acetate  of  potassa,  unless  nitrite  of  potassa  is 
added,  nitric  oxide  is  constantly  evolved  in  small  quantities.  It  is 
decomposed  with  separation  of  brown  sesquioxide  of  cobalt,  with 
difficulty  by  solution  of  potassa,  with  ease  by  soda  or  baryta.  On 
being  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid  and  ignited  (finally  with  addition 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia)  it  leaves  2(CoO,80s)  +  3("KO,SOt),  but 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  driving  off  all  the  excess  of  acid  without  de- 
composing the  sulphate  of  cobalt.  The  yellow  salt  is  soluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  potassa  precipitates  the  whole  of  the  cobalt  from  this 
solution  as  hydrated  protoxide  or  protosesquioxide. 

§  81. 

5.  Protoxide  of  Iron  ;  and  6.  Sesquioxide  of  Iron. 

Iron  is  usually  weighed  in  the  form  of  sesquioxide,  occasionally 
as  sulphide.    We  have  to  study  also  the  hydrated  sesquioxide, 

the    SUCCINATE    OF    THE    SESQUIOXIDE,    the   ACETATE    OF    THE    SES- 
QUIOXIDE, and  the  formate  of  the  sesquioxide. 

a.  Hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron,  recently  prepared,  is  a  reddish-brown 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  in  dilute  alkalies,  and  in  ammoniacal 
salts,  but  readily  soluble  in  acids ;  it  shrinks  very  greatly  on  drying. 
When  dry,  it  presents  a  brown,  hard  mass,  with  shining  conchoidal 
fracture.  If  the  precipitant  alkali  is  not  used  in  excess,  the  precipitate 
contains  basic  salt ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  alkali  has  been  used  in 
excess,  a  portion  of  it  is  invariably  carried  down  in  combination  with 
the  sesquioxide  of  iron, — on  which  account  ammonia  alone  can  properly 

*  Zeitachr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  4,  55.  t  Pogg.  Ann.  72,  477. 

X  Ann.  d.  Chem.  n.  Pharm.  06,  218. 
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be  used  in  analysis  for  this  purpose.  Under  certain  circumstances,  for 
instance,  by  protracted  heating  of  a  solution  of  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of 
iron  on  the  water-bath  (which  turns  the  solution  from  blood-red«to 
brick-red,  and  makes  it  appear  turbid  by  reflected  light),  and  subse- 
quent addition  of  some  sulphuric  acid  or  salt  of  an  alkali,  a  reddish- 
brown  hydrate  is  produced,  which  is  insoluble  in  cold  acids,  even 
though  concentrated,  and  is  not  attacked  even  by  boiling  nitric  acid 
(L.  Pban  de  St.  Gilles*). 

Closely  allied  to  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  are  the  highly 
basic  salts  obtained  by  mixing  dilute  cold  solutions  of  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  best  the  sesquichloride,  with  much  chloride  of  ammonium, 
cautiously  adding  carbonate  of  ammonia  till  the  fluid  on  standing  in 
the  cold  instead  of  becoming  clear  turns  more  turbid  if  anything,  and 
then  boiling.  The  precipitates,  thus  produced  in  the  fluid  whicn  still 
retains  its  acid  reaction,  contain  the  whole  of  the  iron  present  and  play 
an  important  part  in  analytical  separations.  They  should  be  washed 
with  boiling  water  containing  chloride  of  ammonium,  being  soluble  to 
a  slight  extent  in  pure  water.  They  are  not  suitable  for  ignition,  as 
sesquichloride  of  iron  might  occasionally  escape  from  them. 

p.  The  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  is,  upon  ignition,  converted  into 
the  anhydrous  sesquioxide.  If  the  hydrate  has  been  superficially  dried 
only,  the  violent  escape  of  steam  from  the  lumps  is  likely  to  occasion 
loss ;  but  if  the  hydrate  has  been  dried  as  much  as  possible  by  suction 
and  still  remains  moist,  it  may  be  ignited  without  fear  of  loss.  Pure 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  when  placed  upon  moist  reddened  litmus-paper, 
does  not  change  the  color  to  blue.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  dilute,  but 
more  rapidly  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  application  of  a 
moderate  degree  of  heat  effects  this  solution  more  readily  than  boiling. 
With  a  mixture  of  8  parts  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  3  parts 
water,  it  behaves  in  the  same  manner  as  alumina.  The  weight  of  the 
sesquioxide  does  not  vary  upon  ignition  in  the  air ;  when  ignited  with 
chloride  of  ammonium,  sesquichloride  of  iron  escapes.  Ignition  with 
charcoal,  in  a  closed  vessel,  reduces  it  more  or  less.  Strongly  ignited 
with  sulphur  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  it  is  transformed  into  proto- 
sulphide. 

COMPOSITION. 

Fe,    ....    66  70-00 

0,      ....    24  30-00 


80  100-00 

<?.  Sulphide  of  iron,  produced  in  the  wet  way,  forms  a  black  precipi- 
tate. The  following  facts  are  to  be  noticed  with  regard  to  its  precipi- 
tation.! Sulphide  of  ammonium  used  alone,  whether  colorless  or 
yellow,  precipitates  pure  neutral  solutions  of  protoxide  of  iron,  but 
slowly  and  imperfectly.  Chloride  of  ammonium  acts  very  favourably ; 
a  large  excess  even  is  not  attended  with  inconvenience.  Ammonia  has 
no  injurious  action.  It  is  all  the  same  whether  the  sulphide  of  am- 
monium be  colorless  or  light  yellow.  If  the  directions  given  are 
observed,  iron  may  be  precipitated  by  means  of  sulphide  of  ammonium 
from  solutions  containing  only  rex>i^ss  °f  the  protoxide.    In  such  a 

*  Jouzn.  f.  prakt.  Cbem.  66,  137.  t  lb.  82,  268. 
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case,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  allow  to  stand  forty-eight  hours. 
Since  the  precipitate  rapidly  oxidizes  in  contact  with  air,  sulphide  of 
ammonium  is  to  be  added  to  the  wash-water,  and  the  filter  kept  full.  It 
is  well  also  to  mix  a  little  chloride  of  ammonium  with  the  wash-water, 
but  the  quantity  should  be  continually  reduced,  and  the  last  water  used 
should  contain  none.  In  mineral  acids,  even  when  very  dilute,  the 
hydrated  sulphide  dissolves  readily.  Mixed  with  sulphur,  and  strongly 
ignited  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  anhydrous  protosulphide  remains 
(H.  Hose). 

composition. 

Fe      ....    28  63-64 

S 16  36-36 


44  100O0 

d.  When  a  neutral  solution  of  a  salt  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  mixed 
with  a  neutral  solution  of  an  alkaline  succinate,  a  cinnamon-colored 
precipitate  of  a  brighter  or  darker  tint  is  formed ;  this  is  succinate  of  ses- 
quioxide of  iron  (Fe2Ot,C8H406).  It  results  from  the  nature  of  this  pre- 
cipitate, that  its  formation  must  set  free  an  equivalent  of  acid  (of  succinic 
acid,  if  the  succinate  of  ammonia  is  used  in  excess) ;  e.g.,  2(FeX)  ,3SOf)  + 
3(2NH  0,C8H406)  +  2HO  =  2(FeO„C8H406)  +  6(NH40,SOs)  + 
2HO,C8H406.  The  free  succinic  acid  does  not  exercise  any  perceptible 
solvent  action  upon  the  precipitate  in  a  cold  and  highly  dilute  solution, 
but  it  redissolves  the  precipitate  a  little  more  readily  in  a  warm  solu- 
tion. The  precipitate  muBt  therefore  be  filtered  cold,  if  we  want  to 
guard  against  re-solution.  Formerly  the  precipitate  was  erroneously 
supposed  to  consist  of  a  neutral  salt,  decomposable  by  hot  water  into 
an  insoluble  basic  and  a  soluble  acid  compound.  Succinate  of  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron  is  insoluble  in  cold,  and  but  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  mineral  acids.  Ammonia,  especially  if  warm, 
deprives  it  of  the  greater  portion  of  its  acid,  leaving  compounds  similar 
to  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron,  which  contain  from  18  to  30 
eq.  Fe  Of  for  1  eq.  C8H4Oe  (Dopping). 

e.  If  to  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  carbonate  of  soda 
be  added  in  the  cold,  till  the  fluid  contains  no  more  free  acid,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  formation  of  basic  salt  has  become  deep  red,  but 
remains  still  perfectly  clear,  and  then  acetate  of  soda  be  poured  in  and 
the  mixture  boiled,  the  whole  of  the  iron  will  be  precipitated  as  basic 
acetate  of  sesquioxide.  The  success  of  this  operation  depends  on  the  iron 
solution  being  sufficiently  dilute,  the  free  acid  sufficiently  neutralized, 
and  the  acetate  of  soda  in  sufficient  quantity.  The  duration  of  the.  boil- 
ing is  of  small  importance ;  if  the  proportions  have  been  properly  hit 
one  boiling  up  is  enough.  It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  the  iron 
must  previously  be  all  converted  into  sesquioxide.  Instead  of  carbonate 
and  acetate  of  soda  the  corresponding  salts  of  ammonia  may  be  used. 
The  precipitate  may  usually  be  filtered  off  and  washed  without  any  iron 

fassin^r  into  the  filtrate ;  sometimes,  however,  the  reverse  is  the  case, 
should  recommend  not  to  boil  longer  than  necessary  to  precipitate,  to 
filter  hot,  and  to  use  boiling  wash-water  mixed  with  some  acetate  of 
soda  or  of  ammonia ;  this  gives  rise  to  no  inconvenience,  since  the  pre- 
cipitate is  usually  redissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  this  solution 
finally  precipitated  with  ammonia. 
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f.  Instead  of  the  acetate  of  soda  or  ammonia  used  in  e,  the  corre- 
sponding formates  may  be  used.  The  basic  formate  of  sesquioxide  of 
iron  here  obtained  is  more  easily  washed  than  the  basic  acetate  (F. 
Schulze*). 

bases  of  the  fifth  group. 

§82. 

1.  Oxide  of  Silver. 

Silver  may  be  weighed  in  the  metallic  state,  as  chloride,  sul- 
phide, or  cyanide. 

a.  Metallic  silver,  obtained  by  the  ignition  of  salts  of  silver  with 
organic  acids,  (fee,  is  a  loose,  white,  glittering  mass  of  metallic  lustre ; 
but,  when  obtained  by  reducing  chloride  of  silver,  <fec,  in  the  wet  wav, 
by  zinc,  it  is  a  dull  gray  powder.  It  fuses  at  about  1000°.  Its  weignt 
is  not  altered  by  moderate  ignition.  It  may,  however,  be  distilled  by 
the  heat  of  the  oxyhydrogen  flame  (ChristomanosI).  It  dissolves 
readily  and  completely  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 

b.  Chloride  of  silver,  recently  precipitated,  is  white  and  curdy.  On 
shaking,  the  large  spongy  flocks  combine  with  the  smaller  particles,  so 
that  the  fluid  becomes  perfectly  clear.  This  result  is,  however,  only 
satisfactorily  effected  when  the  flocks  have  been  recently  precipitated  in 
presence  of  excess  of  silver  solution  (compare  G.  J.  MulderJ). 
Chloride  of  silver  is  in  a  very  high  degree  insoluble  in  water,  and  in 
dilute  nitric  acid ;  strong  nitric  acid,  on  the  contrary,  does  dissolve  a 
trace.  Hydrochloric  acid,  especially  if  concentrated  and  boiling,  dis- 
solves it  very  perceptibly.  According  to  Pierre,  1  part  of  chloride  of 
silver  requires  for  solution  200  parts  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  and  600 
parts  of  a  dilute  acid,  composed  of  1  part  strong  acid  and  2  parts  water. 
On  sufficiently  diluting  such  a  solution  with  cold  water  the  chloride  of 
silver  falls  out  so  completely  that  the  filtrate  is  not  colored  by  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen.  Chloride  of  silver  is  insoluble,  or  very  nearly  so  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid ;  in  the  dilute  acid  it  is  as  insoluble  as  in 
water.  In  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  chloride  of  silver  dissolves  per- 
ceptibly on  warming ;  on  cooling,  however,  the  solution  deposits  the 
whole,  or,  at  all  events,  the  greater  part  of  it.  Aqueous  solutions  of 
chlorides  (of  sodium,  potassium,  ammonium,  calcium,  zinc,  (fee.)  all  dis- 
solve appreciable  quantities  of  chloride  of  silver,  especially  if  they  are 
hot  and  concentrated.  On  sufficient  dilution  with  cold  water  the  dis- 
solved portion  separates  so  completely  that  the  filtrate  is  not  colored  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  solutions  of  alkaline  and  alkaline  earthy 
nitrates  also  dissolve  a  little  chloride  of  silver.  The  solubility  in  the  cold 
is  trifling ;  in  the  heat,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  very  perceptible.  A  strong 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  dissolves  it  slightly,  especially  in  the  heat ; 
but  I  have  found  it  insoluble  in  a  moderately  dilute  cold  solution  of  nitrate 
of  lead.  The  action  of  salts  of  mercury  upon  it  is  remarkable.  When 
well  washed  and  treated  with  a  very  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  mer- 
cury, it  becomes  white  if  previously  a  little  blackened  by  light,  is  easily 
diffused  in  the  fluid,  and  is  but  tardily  deposited.    This  depends  upon  the 

*  Chem.  Centraiblatt,  1861,  8.  +  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  7,  299. 

X  Die  Silberprobirmethode,  translated  into  Gorman  by  D.  Chr.  Grimm,  pp.  19  and 
311.     Leipzig :  J.  J.  Weber.     1859. 
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mercury  salt  being  taken  up ;  if  the  silver  salt  is*  washed  the  mercury 
salt  will  be  removed.  Nitrate  of  mercury  acts  in  a  similar  way,  but  a 
certain  quantity  of  silver  passes  at  the  same  time  into  solution. 
Chloride  of  silver  is  much  more  difficultly  dissolved  by  acetate  of  mer- 
cury than  by  the  nitrate  of  mercury ;  therefore  if  you  have  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  mercury  containing  chloride  of  silver,  if  the  mercury 
salt  is  not  present  in  enormous  quantity,  the  silver  may  be  almost 
absolutely  thrown  down  by  addition  of  an  alkaline  acetate  (H.  Debray*). 
Solutions  of  potash  and  soda  decompose  chloride  of  silver,  even  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  more  readily  on  boiling ;  oxide  of  silver  separates, 
and  chloride  of  the  alkali  metal  is  formed.  Solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda  or  of  potash  decomposes  chloride  of  silver  only  very  imperfectly 
even  on  boiling ;  after  Ion?  boiling  decided  traces  of  chlorine  are  found 
in  the  filtrate.  Chloride  of  silver  aissolves  readily  in  aqueous  ammonia, 
and  also  in  the  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and  that  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda.  According  to  Wallace  and  Lamont|  1  part  of  cnloriae  of 
silver  dissolves  in  12*88  parts  of  strong*  aqueous  ammonia  of  '89  sp.  gr. 
Under  the  influence  of  light  the  chloride  of  silver  soon  changes  to 
violet,  finally  black,  losing  chlorine,  and  passing  partly  into  Ag,Cl. 
The  chancre  is  quite  superficial,  but  the  loss  of  weight  resulting  is  very 
appreciable  (Mulder,  op.  cit.  p.  21).  If  chloride  of  silver  that  has 
become  violet  or  black  from  the  influence  of  light  be  treated  with 
aqueous  ammonia,  it  dissolves  with  separation  of  a  very  small  quantity 
of  metallic  silver,  Ag,Cl  gives  AgCl  and  Ag  (Wittstein).  On  long 
contact  (say  for  24  hours)  with  water,  especially  of  75°,  chloride  of 
silver,  although  removed  from  the  influence  of  light,  becomes  gray,  and, 
it  appears,  decomposed-  the  precipitate  is  found  to  contain  oxide  of 
silver,  and  the  water  hydrochloric  acid  (Mulder).  On  digestion  with 
excess  of  solution  of  bromide  or  iodide  of  potassium,  the  chloride  of  silver 
is  completely  transformed  into  bromide  or  iodide  of  silver,  as  the  case  may 
be  (Field!).  On  drying,  chloride  of  silver  becomes  pulverulent ;  on 
heating  it  turns  yellow ;  at  260°  it  fuses  to  a  transparent  yellow  fluid ; 
at  a  very  hi^h  heat  it  volatilizes  without  decomposition.  On  cooling 
after  fusion  it  presents  a  colorless  or  pale  yellowish  mass.  Fused  in 
chlorine  gas,  it  absorbs  some  chlorine ;  on  cooling,  this  escapes,  but 
not  completely.  If  it  is  to  be  completely  expelled,  and,  in  very  delicate 
experiments  this  must  be  done,  we  pass  carbonic  acid  before  allowing  to 
cool  (Stas§).  Ignition  with  cnarcoal  fails  to  effect  its  reduction  to  the 
metallic  state;  but  it  may  be  readily  so  reduced  in  a  current  of  hydro- 
gen, carburetted  hydrogen,  or  carbonic  oxide. 

composition. 

Ag.    .    .    .    .    107-93  75-27 

CI 36-46  24-73 


143-39  100-00 


e.  Sulphide  of silver ,  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  is  a  black  precipitate, 
insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids,  alkalies,  and  alkaline  sulphides.    It  is 

*  Zeitechr.  f.  Chem.  13,  348. 

t  Chem.  Gaz.  1859,  187.  t  Quart  Journ.  Chem.  Soc  10,  234. 

§  Recherche«  ear  lee  rapport«  reeiproquee  dee  poids  atomiquea,  p.  87*  Bruxellea, 
1860.  The  loss  of  weight  which  «bout  100  grm.  chloride  of  silver  suffered,  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  absorbed  chlorine,  was  from  7  to  13  mgrm. 
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unalterable  in  the  air ;  after  being-  allowed  to  subside,  it  is  filtered  and 
washed  with  ease,  and  may  be  dried  at  1 00°  without  decomposition. 
It  dissolves  in  concentrated  nitric  acid,  with  separation  of  sulphur. 
Solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  dissolves  it  with  difficulty,  if  it  was 
precipitated  from  a  very  dilute   solution  with  less    difficulty;    the 

Quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  too,  has  great  influence  on  the  effect, 
'or  instance,  if  cyanide  of  silver  is  dissolved  in  a  bare  sufficiency  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  sulphide  of 
ammonium  is  added,  sulphide  of  silver  is  thrown  down ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  large  excess  of  cyanide  of  potassium  is  present,  no  pre- 
cipitate will  be  produced.  If  sulphide  of  silver  is  dissolved  in  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  it  will  generally  separate 
at  once  on  addition  of  much  water  (Bechamp*).  Ignited  in  a  current 
of  hydrogen,  it  passes  readily  and  completely  into  the  metallic  state 
(H.  Rose). 

COMPOSITION. 

Ag 107-93  87-09 

S 1600  12-91 


123-93  100-00 

<L  Cyanide  of  silver,  recently  thrown  down,  forms  a  white  curdy 
precipitate  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  nitric  acid,  soluble  in  cyanide 
of  potassium  and  also  in  ammonia ;  exposure  to  light  fails  to  impart 
the  slightest  tinge  of  black  to  it;  it  may  be  dried  at  100°  without 
decomposition.  Upon  ignition,  it  is  decomposed  into  cyanogen,  which 
escapes,  and  metallic  silver,  which  remains,  mixed  with  a  little  para- 
cyanide  of  silver.  By  boiling  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  water,  it  is,  according  to  Glassford  and  Napier, 
dissolved  to  sulphate  of  silver,  with  liberation  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

COMPOSITION. 

Ag 107-93  80  06 

ON     ....      26-04  19-44 


133-97  10000 

§  83. 

2.  Oxide  of  Lead. 

Lead  is  weighed  as  oxide,  sulphate,  Chromate,  chloride, 
and  sulphide.  Besides  these  compounds,  we  have  also  to  study  the 
carbonate  and  the  oxalate. 

a.  Neutral  carbonate  of  lead  forms  a  heavy,  white,  pulverulent  pre- 
cipitate. It  is  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  perfectly  pure  (boiled) 
water,  one  part  requiring  öOööö  parts  (see  Expt.  No.  42,  a) ;  but  it 
dissolves  somewhat  more  readily  in  water  containing  ammonia  and 
ammoniacal  salts  (comp.  Expt.  No.  42,  b  and  c),  and  also  in  water 
impregnated  with  carbonic  acid.  It  loses  its  carbonic  acid  when 
ignited. 

b.  Oxalate  of  lead  is  a  white  powder,   very  sparingly  soluble  in 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  60,  64. 
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water.  The  presence  of  ammonia  salts  slightly  increases  its  solubility 
(Expt.  No.  43).  When  heated  in  close  vessels,  it  leaves  suboxide  of 
lead ;  but  when  heated  with  access  of  air,  the  yellow  oxide. 

c.  Oxide  of  lead,  produced  by  igniting  the  carbonate  or  oxalate,  is  a 
lemon-yellow  powder,  inclining  sometimes  to  a  reddish-yellow,  or  to 
a  pale  yellow.  When  this  yellow  oxide  of  lead  is  heated,  it  assumes  a 
brownish-red  color,  without  the  slightest  variation  of  weight.  It  fuses 
at  an  intense  red  heat.  Ignition  with  charcoal  reduces  it  When 
exposed  to  a  white  heat,  it  rises  in  vapor.  'Placed  upon  moist  red 
litmus  paper,  it  changes  the  color  to  blue.  When  exposed  to  the  air, 
it  slowly  absorbs  carbonic  acid.  Mixed  with  chloride  of  ammonium 
and  ignited,  it  is  converted  into  chloride  of  lead.  Oxide  of  lead  in  a 
state  of  fusion  readily  dissolves  silicic  acid  and  the  earthy  bases  with 
which  the  latter  may  be  combined. 

COMPOSITION. 

Pb 103-50  92-83 

0 800  7-17 


111-50  100-00 

d.  Sulphate  of  lead  is  a  heavy  white  powder.  It  dissolves,  at  the 
common  temperature,  in  22800  parts  of  pure  water  (Expt.  44*) ;  it  is 
less  soluble  in  water  containing  sulphuric  acid  (one  part  requiring 
36500  parts — Expt.  No.  45) ;  it  is  far  more  readily  soluble  in  water 
containing  ammoniacal  salts;  from  this  solution  it  may  be  precipitated 
again  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  in  excess  (Expt  No.  46).  It  is  almost 
entirely  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  spirit  of  wine.  Of  the  salts  of 
ammonia,  the  nitrate,  acetate,  and  tartrate  are  more  especially  suited 
to  serve  as  solvents  for  sulphate  of  lead :  the  two  latter  salts  of 
ammonia  are  made  strongly  alkaline  by  addition  of  ammonia,  pre- 
vious to  use  (Wackenroder).  Sulphate  of  lead  dissolves  in  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid,  upon  heating.  In  nitric  acid  it  dissolves 
the  more  readily,  the  more  concentrated  and  hotter  the  acid ;  water 
fails  to  precipitate  it  from  its  solution  in  nitric  acid ;  but  the  addition 
of  a  copious  amount  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  causes  its  precipitation 
from  this  solution.  The  more  nitric  acid  the  solution  contains,  the 
more  sulphuric  acid  is  required.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  and  the  dissolved  portion  precipitates  again  upon 
diluting  with  water  (more  completely  upon  addition  of  alcohol).  A 
moderately  concentrated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  dissolves 
sulphate  of  lead  completely  even  if  cold,  more  readily  if  warmed ;  on 
boiling*,  the  solution  becomes  black,  from  separation  of  a  small  quantity 
of  8u lp hide  of  lead  (J.  LoWEf).  The  solutions  of  carbonates  ancl 
bicarbonates  of  the  alkalies  convert  sulphate  of  lead,  even  at  the 
common  temperature,  completely  into  carbonate  of  lead.  The  solu- 
tions of  the  carbonates,  but  not  those  of  the  bicarbonates,  dissolve  some 
oxide  of  lead  in  this  process  (H.  Rose  J).  Sulphate  of  lead  dissolves 
readily  in  hot  solutions  of  potassa  or  soda.     It  is  unalterable  in  the 

*  According  to  G.  F.  Bodwkll  1  part  dissolves  in  31696  parts  water  at  15*  (Chem. 
News,  1866,  60). 

t  Journ.  f.  prakt  Chem.  74,  348.  X  Pogg.^jamJ.  95,  426. 
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air,  and  at  a  gentle  red  heat ;  when  exposed  to  a  trill  red  heat,  it  fuses 
without  decomposition  (Expt.  No.  47),  provided  always  reducing  gases 
be  completely  excluded — for,  if  this  is  not  the  case,  the  weight  will 
continually  diminish,  owing  to  reduction  to  sulphide  (Erdmann*).  At 
a  white  neat  the  whole  of  the  sulphuric  acid  gradually  escapes. 
(BoussiNGAULTf).  When  it  is  ignited  with  charcoal,  sulphide  of 
lead  is  formed  at  first ;  if  the  heat  he  raised,  this  sulphide  reacts  on 
undecomposed  sulphate,  metallic  lead  and  sulphurous  acid  being  pro- 
duced. Fusion  with  cyanide  of  potassium  reduces  the  whole  of  the 
lead  to  the  metallic  state.  Sulphate  of  lead  mixed  with  sulphur  and 
exposed  to  intense  ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  yields  the 
sulphide,  but  loss  can  scarcely  be  avoided,  compare/. 

COMPOSITION. 

PbO     .    .    .    .    111-60  73-60 

SO 40-00  26-40 


m  151-60  100-00 

e.  Chloride  of  lead  obtained  by  precipitation  is  a  white  crystalline 
powder.  It  separates  in  needles  from  a  hot  solution  containing  a 
certain  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  occasionally  it  presents  wedge- 
shaped  crystals,  or  when  separated  from  a  strong  hydrochloric  solution, 
hexagonal  tables.  At  170,7  water  dissolves  -946  per  cent. ;  a  fluid  con- 
taining 15  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  1*162  sp.  gr.  dissolves  *090: 
a  fluid  containing  20  per  cent,  acid  dissolves  -111  per  cent. ;  a  fluid 
containing  80  per  cent,  acid  dissolves  1*498  per  cent.  Pure  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  the  above  strength  dissolves  2*900  per  cent.  (J.  Carter 
Bkll+).  Chloride  of  lead  is  less  soluble  in  water  containing  nitric 
acid  than  in  water  (1  part  requires  1636  parts,  Bischof).  It  is 
extremely  sparingly  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine  of  70  to  80  per  cent.,  and 
altogether  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air. 
It  fuses  at  a  temperature  below  red  heat,  without  loss  of  weight. 
When  exposed  to  a  hiffher  temperature,  with  access  of  air,  it  volatilizes 
slowly,  being  partially  decomposed:  chlorine  gas  escapes,  and  a 
mixture  of  oxide  and  chloride  of  lead  remains. 

COMPOSITION. 

Pb  .  .  .  .  .  103-60     74-48 
CI 36-46     26-62 


138*96    10000 

f.  Sulphide  of  lead,  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  is  a  black  precipitate, 
insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids,  alkalies,  and  alkaline  sulphides.  In 
precipitating  it  from  a  solution  containing  free  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is 
necessary  to  dilute  plentifully,  otherwise  the  precipitation  will  be 
incomplete.  Even  if  a  fluid  only  contain  2*6  per  cent.  HCl,  the  whole 
of  the  lead  will  not  he  precipitated  (M.  Marti n§).  It  is  unalterable 
in  the  air ;  it  cannot  be  dried  at  100°  without  decomposition.     Accord- 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  62,  381.  +  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  7,  244. 

%  Journ.  Chem.  Soc.  (2)  6,  355.  §  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  67,  374. 
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ing  to  H.  Rose  it  increases  perceptibly  in  weight  by  oxidation  ;  in  the 
case  of  long*- protracted  drying*  even  becoming  a  few  per-cents  heavier.* 
I  have  confirmed  his  statement  (see  Expt.  No.  48).  If  sulphide  of  lead 
mixed  with  sulphur  is  heated  gently  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  so  that 
the  lower  quarter  of  the  crucible  is  red  hot,  sulphide  of  lead  is  left 
without  loss  of  weight.  By  continuing  a  gentle  neat  the  weight  gra- 
dually diminishes,  by  strong  ignition  the  loss  is  rapid.  This  loss  is 
partly  owing  to  volatilization  of  sulphide  of  lead,  but  mainly  to  escape  of 
sulphur  in  the  form  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  formation  of  Pb,3, 
or  even  of  lead  (A.  Socjchay-j-).  It  dissolves  in  concentrated  hot 
hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  In  mode- 
rately strong  nitric  acid,  sulphide  of  lead  dissolves,  upon  the  application 
of  heat,  witn  separation  of  sulphur ; — if  the  acid  is  rather  concen- 
trated, a  small  portion  of  sulphate  of  lead  is  also  formed.  Fuming 
nitric  acid  acts  energetically  upon  sulphide  of  lead,  and  converts  it 
into  sulphate  without  separation  of  sulphur. 

COMPOSITION. 

Pb 103-50  86-61 

S 16-00  13-39 


119-50  100-00 

g.  For  the  composition  and  properties  of  Chromate  of  lead  see  Chromic 

acid,  §  93. 

§  84. 

3.  Suboxide  of  Mercury;   and  4.  Oxide  of  Mercury. 

Mercury  is  weighed  either  in  the  metallic  state,  as  sub- 
chloride,  or  as  sulphide,  or  occasionally  as  oxide. 

a,  Metallic  mercury  is  liquid  at  the  common  temperature ;  it  has  a 
tin-white  color.  When  pure,  it  presents  a  perfectly  bright  surface. 
It  is  quite  unalterable  in  the  air  at  the  common  temperature.  It  boils 
at  360°.  It  evaporates,  but  very  slowly,  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
of  summer.  Upon  long-continued  boiling  with  water,  a  small  portion 
of  mercury  volatilizes,  and  traces  escape  along  with  the  aqueous  vapor, 
whilst  a  very  minute  proportion  remains  suspended  (not  dissolved)  in 
the  water  (comp.  Expt.  Ino.  49).  This  suspended  portion  of  mercury 
subsides  completely  after  long  standing.  When  mercury  is  preci- 
pitated from  a  fluid,  in  a  very  minutely  divided  state,  the  small  globules 
will  readily  unite  to  a  large  one  if  the  mercury  be  perfectly  pure; 
but  even  the  slightest  trace  of  extraneous  matter,  such  as  fat,  <£c, 
adhering  to  the  mercury  will  prevent  the  union  of  the  globules. 
Mercury  does  not  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  even  in  concentrated  ; 
it  is  barely  soluble  in  dilute  cold  sulphuric  acid,  but  dissolves  readily 
in  nitric  acid. 

b.  Subchloride  of  mercury,  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  is  a  heavy  white 
powder.  It  is  almost  absolutely  insoluble  in  cold  water;  in  boiling 
water  it  is  gradually  decomposed,  the  water  taking  up  chlorine  and 
mercury ;  upon  continued  boiling,  the  residue  acquires  a  gray  color. 
Highly  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  fails  to  dissolve  it  at  the  common 
temperature,  but  dissolves  it  slowly  at  a  higher  temperature;  upon 

•  Pogg.  Annul.  91,  110 ;  and  110,  134.  +  Zeitacbr.  f.  anal.  Cueni.  i,  63. 
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ebullition,  with  access  of  air,  the  whole  of  the  subchloride  is  gradually 
dissolved :  the  solution  contains  chloride  of  mercury  (HgaCl  +  HCl  + 
O  =  2HgCl  +  HO).  When  acted  upon  by  boiling  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  it  is  rather  speedily  decomposed  into  mercury,  which 
remains  undissolved,  and  chloride  of  mercury,  which  dissolves.  Boiling 
nitric  acid  dissolves  it  to  chloride  and  nitrate  of  mercury.  Chlorine 
water  and  nitrohydrochloric  acid  dissolve  it  to  chloride,  even  in  the 
cold.  Solutions  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  chloride  of  sodium,  and 
chloride  of  potassium,  decompose  it  into  metallic  mercury  and  chloride 
of  mercury,  which  latter  dissolves ;  in  the  cold,  this  decomposition  is 
but  slight,  heat  promotes  the  action.  It  is  soluble  in  hot  solution  of 
subnitrate  of  mercury,  and  still  more  in  that  of  nitrate  of  mercury  ;  on 
cooling  it  crystallizes  out  almost  completely  (Debray*).  It  does  not 
affect  vegetable  colors ;  it  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  may  be  dried 
at  100°,  without  loss  of  weight ;  when  exposed  to  a  higher  degree  of 
heat,  though  still  below  redness,  it  volatilizes  completely,  without 
previous  fusion. 


CI     . 


COMPOSITION. 

.     .    200-00 
.     .      3S-46 


23546 


84-94 
15-06 

100-00 


e.  Sulphide  of  mercury ,  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  is  a  black  powder, 
insoluble  in  water.  Dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  dilute  nitric  acid  fail 
to  dissolve  it,  hot  concentrated  nitric  acid  scarcely  attacks  it,  boiling 
hydrochloric  acid  has  no  action  on  it.  By  prolonged  heating  with  red 
fuming  nitric  acid  it  is  finally  converted  into  a  white  compound 
2HgS  +  HgO,NOft,  which  is  insoluble  or  barely  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid.  From  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  mercury,  containing  much  free  hydrochloric  acid,  the  whole 
of  the  metal  cannot  be  precipitated  as  sulphide  by  means  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  until  the  solution  is  properly  diluted.  Should  such  a 
solution  be  very  concentrated,  subchloride  of  mercury  and  sulphur  are 
'precipitated  (M.  MARTjNf).  Solution  of  potassa,  even  boiling,  fails  to 
dissolve  it  It  dissolves  in  sulphide  of  potassium,  but  readily  only  in 
presence  of  free  alkali.!  It  is  insoluble  in  sulphide  of  potassium  and 
hydrogen  and  in  the  corresponding  sodium  compound,  and  is  therefore 
precipitated  from  its  solution  in  sulphide  of  potassium  or  sodium  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  by  sulphide  of  ammonium  and  hydrogen 
(C.  BarfoedJ).  Small  but  distinctly  perceptible  traces  dissolve  on 
cold  digestion  with  yellowish  or  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium,  but 
after  hot  digestion  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  detect  any  traces  in 
solution. §  Cyanide  of  potassium,  and  sulphite  of  soda  do  not  dissolve 
it.  On  account  of  the  solubility  of  sulphide  of  mercury  in  sulphide  of 
potassium,  it  is  impossible  to  precipitate  mercury  by  means  of  sulphide  of 
ammonium  completely  from  solutions  containing  hydrate  or  carbonate 
of  potassa  or  soda.  Such  solutions  may  occur,  for  instance,  when  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  contains  much  chloride  of  potassium,  or 
chloride  of  sodium,  for,  in  this  case,  no  oxide  of  mercury  would  be 


*  Corapt  Rend.  70;  995. 

£  Zeitechr.  f.  anal.  Chew.  4,  436. 

QUANT.   VOL.    I. 


+  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  67,  376. 
§  lb.  3,  140. 
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precipitated  on  the  addition  of  potassa  or  soda  (H.  Rose*).  In  the  air 
it  is  unalterable,  even  in  the  moist  state,  and  at  100°.  When  exposed 
to  a  higher  temperature,  it  sublimes  completely  and  unaltered. 

COMPOSITION. 

Hg    .    .    .    .  10000  86-21 

S 1600  1379 


11600  100-00 

d.  Oxide  of  mercury,  prepared  in  the  dry  way,  is  a  crystalline  brick- 
colored  powder,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat,  changes 
to  the  color  of  cinnabar,  and  subsequently  to  a  violet-black  tint.  It 
bears  a  tolerably  strong  heat  without  decomposition  j  but  when  heated 
to  incipient  redness,  it  is  decomposed  into  mercury  and  oxygen ;  per- 
fectly pure  oxide  of  mercury  leaves  no  residue  upon  ignition.  Its 
escaping  fumes  also  should  not  redden  litmus-paper.  Water  takes  up 
a  trace  of  oxide  of  mercury,  acquiring  thereby  a  very  weak  alkaline 
reaction.     Hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  readily. 

COMPOSITION. 

Hg    .    .     .    .  10000  92-59 

O 800  741 


!  108-00  100-00 

§  86. 
5.  Oxide  of  Copper. 

Copper  is  usually  weighed  in  the  metallic  state,  or  in  the  form 
of  oxide,  or  of  subsulphide.  Besides  these  forms,  we  have  to 
examine  the  sulphide,  the  suboxide,  and  the  subsulphocyanidb. 

a.  Copper,  in  the  pure  state,  is  a  metal  of  a  peculiar  well-known 
color.  It  fuses  only  at  a  white  heat.  Exposure  to  dry  air,  or  to  moist 
air,  free  from  carbonic  acid,  leaves  the  fused  metal  unaltered ;  but  upon 
exposure  to  moist  air  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  it  becomes  gra- 
dually tarnished  and  coated  with  a  film,  first  of  a  blackish-gray,  finally 
of  a  bluish-green  color.  Precipitated  finely  divided  copper,  in  contact 
with  water  and  air,  oxidizes  far  more  quickly,  especially  at  an  elevated 
temperature.  On  igniting  copper  in  the  air,  it  oxidizes  superficially  to 
a  varying  mixture  of  oxide  and  suboxide.  In  hydrochloric  acid,  in  the 
cold,  it  does  not  dissolve  if  air  be  excluded ;  in  the  heat  it  dissolves 
but  slightly  if  the  metal  is  in  a  compact  state.  Finely  divided  copper 
on  the  contrary  dissolves  slowly  when  heated  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  hydrogen  being  evolved  and  subchloride  of  copper  being  formed 
^   '  (WELTziENf).    Copper  dissolves  readily  in  nitric  acia.     In  ammonia  it 

.„■ %  -r  dissolves  slowly  if  free  access  is  given  to  the  air ;  but  it  remains  insoluble 
if  the  air  is  excluded.  Metallic  copper  brought  into  contact  in  a  closed 
vessel  with  solution  of  chloride  of  copper  in  hydrochloric  acid,  or  with 
an  ammoniacal  solution  of  oxide  of  copper,  reduces  the  chloride  to  sub* 

•  Pogg.  AunaL  110,  141.  t  Ann.  d.  CUem.  n.  Pharm.  136,  109. 
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chloride,  or  the  oxide  to  suboxide,  an  equivalent  of  metal  being  dis- 
solved for  every  equivalent  of  chloride  or  oxide. 

b.  Oxide  of  copper. — If  a  dilute,  cold,  aqueous  solution  of  a  salt  ot 
oxide  of  copper  is  mixed  with  solution  of  potassa  or  soda  in  excess,  a 
light  blue  precipitate  of  hydrated  oxide  of  copper  (CuO,HO)  is  formed, 
which  it  is  found  difficult  to  wash.  If  the  precipitate  be  left  in  the 
fluid  from  which  it  has  been  precipitated,  it  will,  even  at  a  summer 
heat,  gradually  change  to  brownish-black,  yielding*  up  the  greater 
part  of  its  water  of  hydration,  and  passing  into  6CuO,HO  (Souchay). 
This  transformation  is  immediate  upon  heating  the  fluid  nearly  to 
boiling.  The  fluid  filtered  off  from  the  black  precipitate  is  free  from 
copper.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  black  precipitate  is  insoluble  in 
dilute  potassa.  Concentrated  potassa  or  soda  on  the  contrary  dissolves 
the  hydrate,  and  on  long  warming  even  the  black  oxdi  (t).  Low*). 
The  resulting  blue  solutions  remain  clear  on  boiling,  even  if  mixed  with 
some  water ;  but  if  boiled  after  being  much  diluted  the  whole  of  the 
copper  will  separate  as  black  oxide.  If  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  copper 
contains  non-volatile  organic  substances,  the  addition  of  alkali  in 
excess  will,  even  upon  ooiling,  fail  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the 
copper  as  oxide.  The  hydrated  oxide  of  copper  (6  CuO,HO)  pre- 
cipitated with  potassa  or  soda  from  hot  dilute  solutions  obstinately 
retains  a  portion  of  the  precipitant ;  it  may,  however,  be  completely 
freed  from  this  by  washing  with  boiling  water.  The  precipitated  oxide 
after  ignition,  or  the  oxide  prepared  by  decomposing  the  carbonate  or 
nitrate  by  heat,  is  a  brownish- black,  or  black  powder,  the  weight  of 
which  remains  unaltered  even  upon  strong  ignition  over  the  gas-  or 
spirit-lamp,  provided  all  reducing  gases  be  excluded  (Expt.  No.  50). 
If  oxide  of  copper  is  exposed  to  a  heat  approaching  the  fusing  point  of 
metallic  copper,  it  fuses,  yields  oxygen,  and  becomes  CuB08  (Favre 
and  Maumene).  It  is  very  readily  reduced  by  ignition  with  charcoal, 
or  under  the  influence  of  reducing  gases ;  heated  in  the  air  for  a  long 
time,  the  reduced  metallic  copper  re-oxidizes.  Mixed  with  sulphur  and 
ignited  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  towards  the  end  strongly,  the  oxide 
of  copper  passes  into  subsulphide  (CugS — H.  Rose).  Oxide  of  copper, 
in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  absorbs  water ;  less  rapidly  after  being 
strongly  ignited  (Expt.  No.  51).  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water;  but 
it  dissolves  readily  in  hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid,  &c. ;  less  readily  in 
ammonia.     It  does  not  affect  vegetable  colors. 

COMPOSITION. 

Cu 3170  79-85 

0 8-00  20-15 


3970  100-00 

c.  Sulphide  of  copper,  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  is  a  brownish-black, 
or  black  precipitate,  almost  absolutely  insoluble  in  water,  f  When 
exposed  to  the  air  in  a  moist  state,  it  acquires  a  greenish  tint  and  the 
property  of  reddening  litmus- paper,  sulphate  of  copper  being  formed. 
Hence  the  sulphide  must  be  washed  with  water  containing  sulphuretted 

*  Zeiteclir.  f.  anal.  Ghem.  9,  463. 
t  In  some  experiment«  that  I  made  when  examining  the  Weilbach  water,  I  found 
that  about  950000  parts  of  water  are  required  to  düsolve  1  part  of  CuS. 

l2 
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hydrogen.  It  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  nitric  acid,  with  separation 
of  sulphur.  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  with  difficulty.  This  is  the 
reason  why  sulphuretted  hydrogen  precipitates  copper  entirely  from 
solutions  which  contain  even  a  very  large  amount  of  free  hydrochloric 
acid  (Grundmann*).  Only  when  we  dissolve  a  copper  salt  straight 
in  pure  hydrochloric  acid  of  1*1  sp.  gr.  does  any  copper  remain  unpre- 
cipitated  (M.  MARTiNf).  It  does  not  dissolve  in  solutions  of  potassa 
and  of  sulphide  of  potassium,  particularly  if  these  solutions  be  boiling  ; 
it  dissolves  perceptibly  in  colorless,  and  much  more  readily  in  hot  yellow 
sulphide  of  ammonium.  Cyanide  of  potassium  dissolves  the  freshly  pre- 
cipitated sulphide  readily  and  completely.  Upon  intense  ignition  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen  it  is  converted  into  pure  Cu,S. 

d.  If  the  blue  solution  which  is  obtained  upon  adding  to  solution  of 
copper  tartaric  acid  and  then  soda  in  excess,  is  mixed  with  solution  of 
grape  sugar  or  sugar  of  milk,  and  heat  applied,  an  orange-yellow  pre- 
cipitate of  hydrated  suboxide  of  copper  is  formed,  which  contains  the 
whole  of  the  copper  originally  present  in  the  solution,  and  after  a  short 
time,  more  particularly  upon  the  application  of  a  stronger  heat,  turns 
red,  owing  to  the  conversion  of  the  hydrate  into  anhydrous  suboxide 
(Cu80).  The  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  retains  a  portion 
of  alkali  with  considerable  tenacity.  When  treated  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  gives  sulphate  of  copper  which  dissolves,  and  metallic 
copper  which  separates. 

e.  Subsulphocyanide  of  copper  (Cu  CyS,)  which  is  always  formed  when 
sulphocyanide  of  potassium  is  added  to  a  solution  of  copper,  mixed 
with  sulphurous  or  hypophosphorous  acid,  is  a  white  precipitate  in- 
soluble in  water,  as  well  as  in  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid. 
Dried  at  115°,  the  salt  retains  from  1  to  3  per  cent,  of  water,  which 
is  driven  off  only  by  heating  to  incipient  decomposition  ;  it  is,  therefor«, 
not  well  adapted  for  direct  weighing.  When  ignited  with  sulphur, 
with  exclusion  of  air,  it  changes  to  CuaS  (RivotJ).  When  heated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  or  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
nitric  acid,  it  is  dissolved  and  suffers  decomposition.  Solutions  of 
potassa  and  soda  separate  hydrated  suboxide  of  copper,  with  formation 
of  sulphocyanide  of  the  alkali  metal. 

f  Subsulphide  of  copper,  produced  by  heating  CuS  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen  or  CuaCyS9  with  sulphur,  is  a  grayish-black  crystalline  mass, 
which  may  be  ignited  and  fused  without  decomposition  if  the  air  is 
excluded 
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6.  Oxide  of  Bismuth. 


Bismuth  is  weighed  as  oxide,  as  metal,  -or  a»"tHROMATE  (BiOf, 
2  CrOs).     Besides  these  compounds,  we  have  to  study  here  the  basic 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  73,  241.  t  lb.  67,  375.  X  lb.  62,  252. 
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CARBONATE,    the    BASIC    NITRATE,     the     BASIC     CHLORIDE,     and    the 
SULPHIDE. 

a.  Teroxide  of  bismuth,  prepared  by  igniting  the  carbonate  or 
nitrate,  is  a  pale  lemon-yellow  powder  which,  under  the  influence  of 
heat,  assumes  transiently  a  dark  yellow  or  reddish-brown  color.  When 
heated  to  intense  redness,  it  fuses,  without  alteration  of  weight.  Igni- 
tion with  charcoal^  or  in  a  current  of  carbonic  oxide,  reduces  it  to  the 
metallic  state.  Fusion  with  cyanide  of  potassium  also  effects  its  com- 
plete reduction  (H.  Rose*).  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  does  not  affect 
vegetable  colors.  It  dissolves  readily  in  those  acids  which  form  soluble 
salts  with  it  When  ignited  with  chloride  of  ammonium  it  gives  metallic 
bismuth,  the  reduction  being  attended  with  deflagration. 
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b.  Metallic  bismuth  is  white,  with  a  reddish  tinge,  moderately  hard, 
brittle,  with  a  tendency  to  crystallize.  It  fuses  at  264°,  and  at  a  low 
white  heat  volatilizes.  It  does  not  oxidize  in  the  air  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  but  with  the  cooperation  of  water  it  oxidizes  slowly,  more 
speedily  on  fusion.     It  dissolves  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 

c.  Carbonate  of  bismuth. — Upon  adding  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  excess 
to  a  solution  of  bismuth,  free  from  hydrochloric  acid,  a  white  precipitate 
of  carbonate  of  bismuth  (BiOf,COa)  is  immediately  formed ;  part  of  this 
precipitate,  however,  redissolves  in  the  excess  of  the  precipitant.  But 
if  the  fluid  with  the  precipitate  be  heated  before  filtration,  the  filtrate 
will  be  free  from  bismuth.  (Carbonate  of  potassa  likewise  precipitates 
solutions  of  bismuth  completely ;  but  the  precipitate  in  this  case  invari- 
ably contains  traces  of  potassa,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  remove  by 
washing.  Carbonate  of  soda  precipitates  solutions  of  bismuth  less  com- 
pletely.) The  precipitate  is  easily  washed ;  it  is  practically  insoluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  readily,  with  effervescence,  in  hydrochloric  and 
nitric  acids.     Upon  ignition  it  leaves  the  oxide. 

d.  The  basic  nitrate  of  bismuth,  which  is  obtained  by  mixing  with 
water  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  containing  little  or  no  free  acid,  presents 
a  white,  crystalline  powder.  It  cannot  be  washed  with  pure  cold  water 
without  suffering  a  decided  alteration.  It  becomes  more  basic,  while 
the  washings  show  an  acid  reaction,  and  contain  bismuth.  If  the  basic 
salt,  however,  be  washed  with  cold  water  containing  7£T  of  nitrate  of 
ammonia,  no  bismuth  passes  through  the  filter.  The  solution  of  nitrate 
of  ammonia  must  not  be  warm.  These  remarks  only  apply  in  the 
absence  of  free  nitric  acid  (J.  Löwsf).  On  ignition  the  basic  nitrate 
passes  into  the  oxide. 

e.  Basic  chloride  of  bismuth,  formed  by  adding  much  water  to  solution 
of  bismuth  containing  hydrochloric  acid  or  chloride  of  sodium,  is  a  bril- 
liant white  powder  (2BiOt,BiClt  +  aq.).  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
dissolves  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid.  Fused  with 
cyanide  of  potassium  it  gives  metallic  bismuth. 

*  Journ.  f.  pnkt.  CLem.  61,  188.  t  lb.  74,  341. 
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/.  Chromate  of  bismuth  (BiOs,2CrOa),  which  is  produced  by  adding 
bichromate  of  potassa,  slightly  in  excess,  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  bis- 
muth as  neutral  as  possible,  is  an  orange-yellow,  dense,  readily- subsiding 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  even  in  presence  of  some  free  chromic 
acid,  but  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  nitric  acid.  It  may  be  dried 
at  100°-112°  without  decomposition  (Löwe*). 
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g.  Sulphide  of  bismuth,  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  is  a  brownish-black, 
or  black  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids,  alkalies,  alkaline 
sulphides,  sulphite  of  soda  and  cyanide  of  potassium.  In  moderately 
concentrated  nitric  acid  it  dissolves,  especially  on  warming,  to  nitrate, 
with  separation  of  sulphur.  Hence  in  precipitating  bismuth  from  a 
nitric  acid  solution,  care  should  be  taken  to  dilute  sufficiently.  Hydro- 
chloric acid  impedes  the  precipitation  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  only 
when  a  very  large  excess  is  present,  and  the  fluid  is  quite  concentrated. 
The  sulphide  does  not  change  in  the  air.  Dried  at  100°,  it  continually 
takes  up  oxygen  and  increases  slightly  in  weight ;  if  the  drying  is  pro- 
tracted this  increase  may  be  considerable  (Expt.  No.  52).  Fused  with 
cyanide  of  potassium,  it  is  completely  reduced  (H.  Rose).  Reduction 
takes  place  more  slowly  by  ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrogen. 
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§  87. 

7.  Oxide  of  Cadmi 

[UM 

• 

Cadmium  is  weighed  either  as  oxide  or  as  sulphide.  Besides 
these  substances,  we  have  to  examine  carbonate  of  cadmium. 

a.  Oxide  of  cadmium,  produced  by  igniting  the  carbonate  or  nitrate, 
is  a  yellowish- brown  or  reddish -brown  powaer.  The  application  of  a 
white-heat  fails  to  fuse,  volatilize,  or  decompose  it ;  it  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  acids ;  it  does  not  alter  vegetable  colors. 
Ignition  with  charcoal,  or  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  or 
carburetted  hydrogen,  reduces  it  readily,  the  metallic  cadmium  escaping 
in  the  form  of  vapor. 
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b.  Carbonate  of  cadmium  is  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water  and 
the  fixed  alkaline  carbonates,  and  extremely  sparingly  soluble  in  car- 
bonate of  ammonia.  It  loses  its  water  completely  upon  drying.  Igni- 
tion converts  it  into  oxide. 

c.  Sulphide  of  cadmium,  produced  in  the  wet  way,  is  a  lemon-yellow 
to  orange-yellow  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids,  alkalies, 
alkaline  sulphides,  sulphite  of  soda,  and  cyanide  of  potassium  (Expt. 
No.  03).  It  dissolves  readily  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  with 
evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  In  precipitating,  therefore,  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a  cadmium  solution  should  not  contain  too  much 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  should  be  sufficiently  diluted.  The  sulphide  dis- 
solves readily  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  heating.  It  dissolves  in  mode- 
rately concentrated  nitric  acid,  with  separation  of  sulphur.  It  may  be 
washed,  and  dried  at  100°  or  106°,  without  decomposition.  Even  on 
gentle  ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  it  volatilizes  in  appreciable 
amount  (H.  Rose*),  partially  unchanged,  partially  as  metallic  vapor. 
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METALLIC  OXIDES  OF   THE   SIXTH  GROUP. 

;§88. 

1.  Tkroxide  of  Gold. 

Gold  is  always  weighed  in  the  metallic  state.  Besides  metallic 
gold,  we  have  to  consider  the  tehsulphide. 

a.  Metallic  gold,  obtained  by  precipitation,  presents  a  blackish-brown 
powder,  destitute  of  metallic  lustre,  which  it  assumes,  however,  upon 
pressure  or  friction ;  when  coherent  in  a  compact  mass,  it  exhibits  the 
well-known  bright  yellow  color  peculiar  to  it.  It  fuses  only  at  a  white 
heat,  and  resists,  accordingly,  all  attempts  at  fusion  over  a  spirit-lamp. 
It  remains  wholly  unaltered  in  the  air  and  at  a  red  heat,  and  is  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  affected  by  water,  nor  by  any  simple  acid. 
Nitrohydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  to  terchloride.  Hot  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  containing  a  little  nitric  acid  dissolves  gold,  especially  if 
in  a  finely  divided  condition,  to  a  yellow  fluid,  from  which  it  is  thrown 
down  again  by  water  (J.  SpiLLERf). 

b.  Tersulphide  of  gold. — When  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  transmitted 
through  a  cold  dilute  solution  of  terchloride  of  gold,  the  whole  of  the 
gold  separates  as  tersulphide  (AuSs),  in  form  of  a  brownish-black  pre- 
cipitate« If  this  precipitate  is  left  in  the  fluid,  it  is  gradually  trans- 
formed into  metallic  gold  and  free  sulphuric  acid.  Upon  transmitting 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  a  warm  solution  of  terchloride  of  gold, 
a  protosulphide  (AuS)  precipitates,  with  formation  of  sulphuric  and 
hydrochloric  acids. 

(2AuCla  +  3HS  +  4HO  =  2AuS  +  6HC1  +  HO,SO,.) 

•  Fogg.  AzmaL  110,  131  t  Chem.  Neun,  U,  250. 
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The  tersulphide  is  insoluble  in  water,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  nitric 
acid,  but  dissolves  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid.  The  colorless  sulphide  of 
ammonium  fails  to  dissolve  it ;  but  it  dissolves  almost  entirely  in  the 
yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  completely  upon  addition  ol  potassa. 
It  dissolves  in  potassa,  with  separation  of  gold.  Yellow  sulphide  of 
potassium  dissolves  it  completely.  It  dissolves  in  cyanide  of  potassium. 
Exposure  to  a  moderate  heat  reduces  it  to  the  metallic  state. 

§89. 

2.  Binoxide  op  Platinum. 

Platinum  is  invariably  weighed  in  the  metallic  state  ;  it  is 
generally  precipitated  as  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride 
of  ammonium,  or  as  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of 
potassium,  rarely  as  bisulphide  of  platinum. 

a.  Metallic  platinum,  produced  by  igniting  the  bichloride  of  platinum 
and  chloride  of  ammonium,  or  the  bicnloride  of  platinum  and  chloride 
of  potassium,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  gray,  lustreless,  porous  mass 
(spongy  platinum).  The  fusion  of  platinum  can  be  effected  only  at  the 
very  Eignest  degrees  of  heat.  It  remains  wholly  unaltered  in  the  air, 
and.  in  the  most  powerful  furnaces.  It  is  not  attacked  by  water,  or 
simple  acids,  and  scarcely  by  aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkalies.  Nitro- 
hydrochloric acid  dissolves  it  to  bichloride. 

b.  The  properties  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium, 
and  those  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammoniumf  have  been 
given  already  in  §§  (58  and  70  respectively. 

c.  Bisulphide  of  platinum. — When  a  concentrated  solution  of  bichloride' 
of  platinum  is  mixed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  or  when  sul- 
phuretted hvdrogen  gas  is  transmitted  through  a  rather  dilute  solution 
of  the  bichloride,  no  precipitate  forms  at  first;  after  standing  some 
time,  however,  the  solution  turns  brown,  and  finally  a  precipitate 
subsides.  But  if  the  mixture  of  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  excess,  is  gradually  heated  (finally  to  ebulli- 
tion), the  whole  of  the  platinum  separates  as  bisulphide  (free  from 
any  admixture  of  bichloride).  The  bisulphide  of  platinum  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  in  simple  acids ;  but  it  dissolves  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid. 
It  dissolves  partly  in  caustic  alkalies,  with  separation  of  platinum,  and 
completely  in  alkaline  sulphides,  especially  the  polysulphides  if  used  in 
sufficient  excess.  When  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  transmitted  through 
water  holding  minutely  divided  bisulphide  of  platinum  in  suspension, 
the  bisulphide,  absorbing  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  acquires  a  light 
grayish-brown  color;  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  thus  absorbed, 
separates  again  upon  exposure  to  the  air.  When  moist  bisulphide  of 
platinum  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  gradually  decomposed,  being  con- 
verted into  metallic  platinum  and  sulphuric  acid.  Ignition  in  toe  air 
reduces  bisulphide  of  platinum  to  the  metallic  state. 

§90. 

8.  Tbroxide  of  Antimony. 

Antimony  is  weighed  as  tersulphide,  as  antimonious  acid,  or 
more  rarely  in  the  metallic  state. 
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a.  Upon  transmitting  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  a  solution  of 
terchloride  of  antimony  mixed  with  tartaric  acid,  an  orange  precipitate 
of  amorphous  tersulphide  is  obtained,  mixed  at  first  with  a  small  portion 
of  basic  terchloride  of  antimony.  However,  if  the  fluid  is  thoroughly 
saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied,  the 
terchloride  mixed  with  the  precipitate  is  decomposed,  and  the  pure  ter- 
sulphide obtained.  Tersulphide  of  antimony  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
dilute  acids;  it  dissolves  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  with 
evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  In  precipitating  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  therefore,  antimony  solutions  should  not  contain  too  much 
free  hydrochloric  acid,  and  should  be  sufficiently  diluted.  The  amor- 
phous tersulphide  dissolves  readily  in  dilute  potassa,  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium, and  sulphide  of  potassium,  sparingly  in  ammonia,  very  slightly  in 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  not  at  all  in  bisulphite  of  potassa.  The 
amorphous  sulphide,  dried  in  the  desiccator  at  the  ordinary  tempe- 
rature, loses  very  little  weight  at  100° ;  if  kept  for  some  time  at  this 
latter  temperature  its  weight  remains  constant.  But  it  still  retains  a 
little  water,  which  does  not  perfectly  escape  even  at  190°,  but  at  200° 
the  sulphide  becomes  anhydrous,  turning  black  and  crystalline  (H.'Rose* 
and  Expt.  No.  54).  Ignited  gently  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  the 
weight  of  this  anhydrous  sulphide  remains  constant;  at  a  stronger 
heat  a  small  amount  volatilizes.  The  amorphous  sulphide,  if  long 
exposed  to  the  action  of  air,  in  presence  of  water,  slowly  takes  up 
oxygen,  so  that  on  treatment  with  tartaric  acid  it  yields  a  nitrate  con- 
taining teroxide. 

The  pentasulphide  of  antimony  is  insoluble  in  water,  also  in  water 
containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  dissolves  completely  in  ammonia, 
especially  on  warming;  traces  only  dissolve  in  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
On  heating  the  dried  pentasulphide  in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  2  eq. 
sulphur  escape,  black  crystalline  tersulphide  remaining. 

On  treating  the  ter-  or  pentasulphide  with  fuming  nitric  acid 
violent  oxidation  sets  in.  We  obtain  first  antimonic  acid  and  pulveru- 
lent sulphur ;  on  evaporating  to  dryness  antimonic  acid  and  sulphuric 
acid ;  and  lastly  on  igniting  antimonious  acid.  The  same  (antimonious 
acid)  is  obtained  by  igniting  the  sulphide  with  30  to  50  times  its 
amount  of  oxide  of  mercury  (BuNSENf).  Ignition  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen  converts  the  sulphides  of  antimony  into  the  metallic  state. 
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h  Antimonious  acid  is  a  white  powder,  which,  when  heated,  acquires 
transiently  a  yellow  tint;  it  is  infusible ;  it  is  fixed,  provided  reducing 
eases  be  excluded.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  and  dissolves  in 
hydrochloric  acid  with  very  great  difficulty.  It  undergoes  no  alteration 
on  treatment  with  sulphide  of  ammonium.  It  manifests  an  acid  reaction 
when  placed  upon  moist  litmus-paper. 

*  Joiun.  £  prakt  Chem.  69,  831.  t  AnnaL  d,  Chem,  u,  Pharm.  10$,  $, 
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c.  MetaUio  antimony,  produced  in  the  wet  way,  by  precipitation, 
presents  a  lustreless  black  powder.  It  may  be  dried  at  100°  without 
alteration.  It  ruses  at  a  moderate  red  neat.  Upon  ignition  in  a 
current  of  gas,  e.g.y  hydrogen,  it  volatilizes,  without  formation  of  anti- 
monetted  hydrogen.  Hydrochloric  acid  has  very  little  action  on  it, 
even  when  concentrated  and  boiling.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into 
teroxide  of  antimony,  mixed  with  more  or  less  antimonious  acid,  ac- 
cording to  the  concentration,  of  the  nitric  acid. 

§  91. 
4.  Protoxide  of  Tin;  and  5.  Binoxide  of  Tin. 

Tin  is  generally  weighed  in  the  form  of  binoxide;  besides  the 
binoxide,  we  have  to  examine  protosulphide  and  bisulphide  of 
tin. 

a.  Binoxide  of  tin. — The  hydrate  of  the  binoxide  b  Qiydrated  metastannie 
acid)  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  white  precipitate,  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  upon  metallic  tin,  or  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  tin  with 
nitric  acid  in  excess.  This  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  water  and  but 
very  slightly  in  nitric  acid  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  By  heating  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  metachloride  of  tin  is  formed  which  is  insoluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  soluble  in  water  after  the  expulsion  of  the  excess 
of  acid.  It  reddens  litmus,  even  when  thoroughly  washed.  But  if  we 
precipitate  solution  of  bichloride  of  tin  with  an  alkali,  or  with  sulphate 
of  soda,  or  nitrate  of  ammonia,  we  obtain  the  hydrate  of  the  binoxide  a, 
which  dissolves  readily  in  hydrochloric  acid.  If  soda  is  added  in 
excess  to  metachloride  of  tin  solution,  metastannate  of  soda  is  separated, 
which  is  insoluble  in  soda  and  weak  spirit ;  but  if  soda  is  added  to 
ordinary  chloride  of  tin,  the  precipitate  dissolves  in  excess  and  does  not 
separate  again  even  on  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  soda  (C.  F. 
Barfoed*).  Upon  intense  ignition,  both  hydrates  are  converted  into 
the  anhydrous  binoxide  of  tin.  Mere  heating  to  redness  is  not  sufficient 
to  expel  all  the  water  (DuMASf). 

Binoxide  of  tin  is  a  straw-colored  powder,  which  under  the  influence 
of  heat,  transiently  assumes  a  different  tint,  varying  from  bright  yellow 
to  brown.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  acids,  and  does  not  alter  the 
color  of  litmus-paper.  Mixed  with  chloride  of  ammonium  in  excess, 
and  ignited,  it  volatilizes  completely  as  bichloride.  If  binoxide  of  tin 
is  fused  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  all  the  tin  is  obtained  in  form  of 
metallic  globules,  which  may  be  completely,  and  without  the  least  loss 
of  metal,  freed  from  the  adhering  slag,  by  extracting  with  dilute  spirit 
of  wine  and  rapidly  decanting  the  fluid  from  the  tin  globules  (H. 
KoseI).    * 

*  Zeitachr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  7,  260. 
+  Annal  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  106,  104.  %  Journ.  1  prakt  Chem.  61, 189. 
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« 

COMPOSITION. 

Sn 59  78-67 

0 16  21-33 


75     '      10000 

b.  Hydrated  protosulphide  of  tin  forms  a  brown  precipitate,  insoluble 
in  water,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  and  dilute  acids.  In  precipi- 
tating tin  from  solutions  of  the  protoxide  by  means  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  free  hydrochloric  acid  must  not  be  present  in  too  large 
amount,  and  the  solution  must  be  diluted  sufficiently.  Ammonia  fails 
to  dissolve  it ;  but  it  dissolves  pretty  readily  (as  bisulphide)  in  the 
yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  in  the  yellow  sulphide  of  potassium ; 
it  dissolves  readily  in  hot  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  Heated, 
with  exclusion  of  air,  it  loses  its  water,  and  is  rendered  anhydrous ; 
when  exposed  to  the  continued  action  of  a  gentle  heat,  with  free  access 
of  air,  it  is  converted  into  sulphurous  acid,  which  escapes,  and  binoxide 
of  tin,  which  remains. 

c.  Hydrated  bisulphide  of  tin  precipitated  by  acids  from  the  solution  of 
its  alkaline  sulphosalts  is  a  light-yellow  precipitate.  In  washing  with 
pure  water,  it  is  inclined  to  yield  a  turbid  filtrate  and  to  stop  up  the 
pores  of  the  filter ;  this  annoyance  is  got  over  by  washing  with  water 
containing  chloride  of  sodium,  acetate  of  ammonia,  or  the  like 
(Bunsenj.  On  drying,  the  precipitate  assumes  a  darker  tint.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water ;  it  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  ammonia,  but  readily 
in  potassa,  alkaline  sulphides,  and  hot  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  is  insoluble  in  bisulphite  of  potassa.  In  precipitating  tin  from 
solutions  of  the  binoxide  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  solution  should 
not  contain  too  much  free  hydrochloric  acid,  and  should  be  sufficiently 
diluted.  According  to  C.  Jr.  Barfoed*  the  precipitates  thus  produced 
are  not  pure  hydrated  bisulphide,  but  a  mixture  of  this  with  nydrated 
stannic  or  metastannic  acid,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  precipitate  thrown 
down  from  ordinary  chloride  of  tin  keeps  its  yellow  color  even  after 
long  standing  in  the  fluid  and  dissolves  completely  in  excess  of  soda ; 
that  thrown  down  from  the  metachloride  is  first  white  and  becomes 
gradually  yellow,  it  turns  brown  on  standing  in  the  fluid  and  dissolves 
in  excess  of  soda,  leaving,  however,  a  considerable  residue  of  metastan- 
nate  of  soda.  When  heated,  with  exclusion  of  air,  the  sulphide  loses 
its  water  of  hydration,  and,  at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  degree 
of  heat,  one-half,  or  a  whole  equivalent  of  sulphur,  becoming  converted 
either  into  sesquisulphide,  or  into  protosulphide  of  tin ;  when  heated 
▼ery  slowly,  with  free  access  of  air,  it  is  converted  into  binoxide  of  tin, 
with  disengagement  of  sulphurous  acid. 

§  92. 
6.  Arsenious  Acid  ;  and  7.  Arsenic  Acid. 
Arsenic  is  weighed  either  as  arseniate  of  lead,  as  tersul- 

PHIDE,  118   ARSENIATE    OF   MAGNESIA   AND  AMMONIA,    as   ARSENIATE 
OF    MAONESIA,  88  ARSENIATE   OF    URANIUM,  or  as   BASIC  ARSENIATE 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  an&L  Chem.  7,  261. 
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of  sesqui  oxide  of  iron  ;  besides  these  forms,  we  have  here  to  exa- 
mine also  ARSENIO-MOLYBDATE  OF   AMMONIA. 

a.  Arseniate  of  lead,  in  the  pure  state,  is  a  white  powder,  which 
agglutinates  when  exposed  to  a  gentle  red  heat,  at  the  same  time  tran- 
sitorily acquiring  a  yellow  tint;  it  fuses  when  exposed  to  a  higher 
degree  of  heat.  When  strongly  ignited,  it  suffers  a  slight  diminution 
of  weight,  losing  a  small  proportion  of  arsenic  acid,  which  escapes  as 
arsenious  acid  and  oxygen.  In  analysis  we  have  never  occasion  to 
operate  upon  the  pure  arseniate  of  lead,  but  upon  a  mixture  of  it  with 
oxide  of  lead. 

b.  Tersulphide  of  arsenic  forms  a  precipitate  of  a  rich  yellow  color  ;  it 
is  insoluble  in  water,*  and  also  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water.  When 
boiled  with  water,  or  left  for  several  days  in  contact  with  that  fluid,  it 
undergoes  a  very  trifling  decomposition :  a  trace  of  arsenious  acid  dis- 
solves in  the  water,  and  a  minute  proportion  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  disengaged.  This  does  not  in  the  least  interfere,  however,  with  the 
washing  of  the  precipitate.  The  precipitate  may  be  dried  at  100°,  with- 
out decomposition ;  the  whole  of  the  water  which  it  contains  is  expelled 
at  that  temperature.  When  exposed  to  a  stronger  heat,  it  transitorily 
assumes  a  brownish-red  color,  fuses,  and  finally  rises  in  vapor,  without 
decomposition.  It  dissolves  readily  in  alkalies,  alkaline  carbonates, 
alkaline  sulphides,  bisulphite  of  potassa,  and  nitrohydrochloric  acid ; 
but  it  is  scarcely  soluble  in  boiling  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 
Red  fuming  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  arsenic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid. 
It  is  insoluble  in  sulphide  of  carbon. 

COMPOSITION. 

As 75  60-98 

S 48  3902 


123  100-00 

e.  Arseniate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  forms  a  white,  somewhat  trans- 
parent, finely  crystalline  precipitate,  which  when  dried  in  a  desiccator 
has  the  formula  2MgO,NH40,As06  +  12  aq.  At  100°,  it  loses  11  eq. 
water;  the  formula  of  the  precipitate  dried  at  that  temperature  is 
accordingly  2MgO.NH40,As08  +  aq.  At  a  higher  temperature,  say 
100° — 110  ,  more  water  escapes,  and  at  130°  this  loss  is  considerable 
(PuLLERf).  Upon  ignition  it  loses  its  water  and  ammonia,  and  changes 
to  2MgO,AsO,.  On  rapid  ignition  the  escaping  ammonia  has  a  re- 
ducing action  on  the  arsenic  acid,  and  a  notable  loss  is  occasioned  (H. 
Rose)  ;  by  raising  the  heat  very  gradually  reduction  may  be  avoided 
(H.  Rose,  Wittstein,!  Puller),  or  by  passing  a  current  of  dry 
oxygen  during  the  ignition.  Arseniate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  dis- 
solves very  sparingly  in  water,  one  part  of  the  salt  dried  at  100°, 
requiring  2656,  one  part  of  the  anhydrous  salt,  2788  parts  of  water  of 
15  .    It  is  far  less  soluble  in  ammoniated  water,  one  part  of  the  salt 

*  In  some  experiments  whioh  I  had  occasion  to  make,  in  the  coarse  of  an  analysis 
of  the  springs  of  Weilbach  (Chemische  Untersuchung  der  wichtigsten  Nassauischen 
Mineralwasser  von  Dr.  Fresenius,  V.  Schwefelquelle  zu  Weilbach.  Wiesbaden, 
Kreidel  und  Niedner.  1856),  I  found  that  one  part  of  AsS,  dissolves  in  about  1  mil- 
lion parts  of  water. 

i  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  10,  62.  £  lb.  2,  19. 
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dried  at  100°  requiring  15038,  one  part  of  the  anhydrous  salt,  15786 

rcrts  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  solution  of  ammonia  ('96  sp.  gr.),  and 
parts  of  water  at  15°.  In  water  containing-  chloride  of  ammonium, 
it  is  much  more  readily  soluble,  one  part  of  the  anhydrous  salt  requir- 
ing 886  parts  of  a  solution  of  one  part  of  chloride  of  ammonium  in  7 
parts  of  water.  Presence  of  ammonia  diminishes  the  solvent  capacity 
of  the  chloride  of  ammonium ;  one  part  of  the  anhydrous  salt  requires 
3014  parts  of  a  mixture  of  60  parts  of  water,  10  of  solution  of  ammonia 
(•96  sp.  gr.)  and  one  of  chloride  of  ammonium.*  A  solution  of  chloride 
of  ammonium,  ammonia  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  dissolves  much  less 
of  the  salt  than  ammoniated  water ;  thus,  Puller  (loc.  cit.)  found  that 
one  part  of  the  anhydrous  salt  dissolved  in  32827  parts  of  a  fluid  con- 
taining ^y  of  magnesia  mixture  (p.  98).  Excess  of  alkaline  arseniate 
still  more  diminishes  the  solubility  of  the  salt  in  water  containing*  am- 
monia and  chloride  of  ammonium  (Puller). 

COMPOSITION   OF    THE   ARSENIATE    OF    MAGNESIA    AND   AMMONIA 

DRIED   AT   100°. 

2MgO      ....    40-00  21-05 

NH40 26-04  13-68 

AsOe 115-00  60-53 

HO 9-00  •        4'74 


19004  100-00 

d.  Arseniate  of  magnesia,  obtained  by  careful  ignition  of  the  preceding 
salt,  is  white,  infusible  by  ignition  in  a  porcelain  crucible  even  over  the 
blowpipe,  but  agglutinating  at  a  still  higher  temperature,  and  finally 
fusing-.  After  ignition  in  a  porcelain  crucible  it  dissolves  readily  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  ammonia  precipitates  the  arseniate  of  ammonia  and 
magnesia  from  the  solution  in  a  crystalline  form. 

COMPOSITION. 

2MgO      ....      40  25-81 

AsO 116  74-19 


165  100-00 

c.  Arseniate  of  uranium. — If  a  solution  of  arsenic  acid  is  mixed  with 
potash  in  slight  excess,  then  with  acetic  acid  to  strongly  acid  reaction, 
and  finally  with  acetate  of  uranium,  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  is  thrown 
down  as  ^Ur^O^HOjAsO,  +  8  aq.  In  the  presence  of  salts  of  ammonia 
the  precipitate  also  contains  the  whole  of  the  arsenic,  and  consists  of 
yUrfO$,IV H40,AsO,  +  aq.  Both  precipitates  are  pale  yellowish- green, 
slimy,  insoluble  in  water,  acetic  acid  and  saline  solutions,  such  as  chloride 
of  ammonium,  soluble  in  mineral  acids.  Boiling  favors  the  separation 
of  the  precipitate,  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  will  help  it  to 
settle,  the  washing  is  to  be  effected  by  boiling  up  and  decanting.  Both 
precipitates  give  211^0^80,  on  ignition.  The  latter  is  a  li^ht 
yellow  residue ;  if  it  has  turned  greenish  from  the  action  of  reducing 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Cbem.  8,  206.  Puller  obtained  almost  the  same  numbers 
(lb.  10,  53). 
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gases,  it  may  be  restored  to  its  proper  color  by  moistening1  with  nitric 
acid  and  re-igniting.  On  igniting  the  arseniate  of  ammonia  and  mag- 
nesia, the  ammonia  must  first  be  expelled  by  cautious  heating,  or  a 
current  of  oxygen  must  be  passed  during  the  ignition,  otherwise  the 
arsenic  acid  will  be  partially  reduced;  and  arsenic  will  be  lost 
(Puller*). 

composition. 

2Ur,0,      ....    285-6  71-29 

AsO, 115-0  28-71 


400-6  100-00 

/.  Arseniate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron. — The  white  slimy  precipitate,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  ordinary  arseniate  of  soda  upon  solution  of  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron,  has  the  composition  2Fe108,3HO,3AsO,  +  9aq.  It 
dissolves  in  mineral  acids,  but  is  only  soluble  in  arsenic  acid  when  the 
solution  is  cold  and  very  concentrated.  By  diluting  or  heating  such  a 
solution,  a  precipitate  of  arseniate  of  iron  falls ;  in  the  latter  case,  the 
precipitate  does  not  redissolve  on  cooling  (LuNQEf).  It  dissolves  in 
solution  of  ammonia  with  a  yellow  color.  Besides  this  compound,  there 
exists  still  several  others,  with  larger  proportions  of  sesquioxide  of 
iron ;  thus  we  have  FefOs,As06,  which  falls  down  +  5  aq.  upon  the 
precipitation  of  arsenic  acid  with  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  (Kot- 
bchoubey);  2Fe108,AsOÄ,  which  is  obtained  + 12  aq.,  when  basic  arse- 
niate of  protoxide  of  iron  is  oxidized  with  nitric  acid,  and  ammonia 
added ; — 16Fe,Og, AsO$,  which  forms  +  24  aq.  upon  boiling  the  less  basic 
compounds  with  solution  of  potassa  in  excess  (Berzelius).  The  two 
latter  compounds  are  not  soluble  in  ammonia ;  the  last  is  quite  like 
hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron.  In  Berthier's  method  of  estimating 
arsenic  acid,  we  obtain  mixtures  of  these  different  salts.  They  are  the 
better  adapted  for  the  purpose,  the  more  basic  they  are ;  being  the 
more  insoluble  in  ammonia,  ana  at  the  same  time  more  easily  washed. 
Upon  ignition  the  water  alone  is  expelled,  provided  the  heat  be  very 

fradualiy  increased.     But  if  the  salt  is  suddenly  exposed  to  a  strong 
eat,  before  the  adhering  ammonia  has  escaped,  part  of  the  arsenic  acid 
is  thereby  reduced  to  arsenious  acid  (H.  Rose). 

g.  Arsenio-molybdate  of  ammonia. — If  a  fluid  containing  arsenic  acid 
is  mixed  with  excess  of  the  nitric  acid  solution  of  molybdate  of  am- 
monia, the  fluid  remains  clear  in  the  cold,  but  on  heating  a  yellow 
precipitate  of  arsenio-molybdate  of  ammonia  separates.  This  precipi- 
tate comports  itself  with  solvents  like  the  analogous  compound  of 
phosphoric  acid ;  it  is,  like  the  latter,  insoluble  in  water,  nitric  acid, 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  salts,  provided  an  excess  of  solution  of  molyb- 
date of  ammonia,  mixed  with  acid  in  moderate  excess,  be  present. 
Hydrochloric  acid  or  metallic  chlorides,  when  present  in  large  quantity, 
interfere  with  the  thoroughness  of  the  precipitation.  SeligsohnJ 
found  it  to  be  composed  of  87*666  per  cent,  of  molybdic  acid,  6*308 
arsenic  acid,  4*258  ammonia,  and  1768  water, 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Cbera  10,  72.  t  lb.  6,  185. 

X  Joarn.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  67,  481. 
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B. — Forms  in  which  the  acids  are  weighed  or  precipitated. 

ACIDS   OF   THE   FIRST   GROUP. 

§93. 

1.  Arsen  ious  Acid  and  Arsenic  Acid. — See  §  92. 

2.  Chromic  Acid. 

Chromic  acid  is  weighed  either  as  sesquioxide,  or  as  Chromate 
of  lead,  or  Chromate  of  BAttYTA.    We  have  also  to  consider  the 

SUBCHROMATE  OF  MERCURY. 

a,  Sesquioxide  of  chromium. — See  §  76. 

b.  Chromate  of  lead  obtained  by  precipitation  forms  a  bright  yellow 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  water  and  acetic  acid,  barely  soluble  in  dilute 
nitric  acid,  readily  in  solution  of  potassa.  When  Chromate  of  lead  is 
boiled  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  readily  decomposed, 
chloride  of  lead  and  sesquichloride  of  chromium  being  formed. 
Addition  of  alcohol  tends  to  promote  this  decomposition.  Chromate 
of  lead  is  unalterable  in  the  air ;  it  dries  thoroughly  at  100°.  Under 
the  influence  of  heat  it  transitorily  acquires  a  reddish-brown  tint;  it 
fuses  at  a  red  heat ;  when  heated  beyond  its  point  of  fusion,  it  loses 
oxygen,  and  is  transformed  into  a  mixture  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium 
and  basic  Chromate  of  lead.  Heated  in  contact  with  organic  sub- 
stances, it  readily  yields  oxygen  to  the  latter. 

COMPOSITION. 

PbO  .  .  .  .  111-60     68-94 
CrO 60-24     31-06 


161-74    100-00 

e,  Chromate  of  baryta  is  obtained  as  a  light  yellow  precipitate  on 
mixing  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  Chromate  with  chloride  of  barium.  It 
dissolves  in  hydrochloric  and  in  nitric  acid,  but  not  in  acetic  acid.  On 
washing  with  pure  water,  the  latter  begins  to  dissolve  it  slightly,  as 
soon  as  all  soluble  salts  are  removed,  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
washings  run  off  yellow.  The  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  saline  solu- 
tions. Hence  it  is  best  to  use  a  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia  for 
washing  (Pearson  and  Richards*).  It  is  not  decomposed  by 
moderate  ignition. 

COMPOSITION. 

BaO 7660  60-36 

CrO 60-24  39-64 


12674  100-00 


d.  Chromate  of  suboxide  of  mercury  obtained  by  adding  nitrate  of 
suboxide  of  mercury  to  an  alkaline  Chromate  is  a  brilliant  red  preci- 
pitate, which  turns  black  by  the  action  of  light.  It  dissolves  very 
slightly  in  cold  water,  more  in  boiling  water,  being  partially  converted 
into  a  salt  of  the  oxide ;  it  dissolves  slightly  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 


*  ZeiUchr.  f.  anal  Chem.  9, 108. 
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'  For  washing,  it  is  best  to  use  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  suboxide 
of  mercury  containing  but  little  free  acid ;  in  this  solution  it  is  in- 
soluble (H.  Rose*). 

3.  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  determined  best  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of 
baryta,  for  the  properties  of  which  see  §  71. 

4.  Phosphoric  Acid. 

The  principal  forms  into  which  phosphoric  acid  is  converted  are  as 
follows: — phosphate    op    lead,  pyrophosphate    op    magnesia, 

BASIC  PHOSPHATE  OF  MAGNESIA  (3MgO,POÄ),  BASIC  PHOSPHATE  OF 
SESQUIOXIDE  OF  IRON,  PHOSPHATE  OF  SESQUIOXIDE  OF  URANIUM, 
PHOSPHATE     OF      BINOXIDE    OF     TIN,    and    PHOSPHATE    OF    SILVER. 

Besides  these  compounds,  we  have  to  examine  phosphate  of  sub- 
oxide OF  MERCURY,  and  PHOSPHO-MOLYBDATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

a.  The  phosphate  of  lead  obtained  in  the  course  of  analysis  is  rarely 
pure,  but  is  generally  mixed  with  free  oxide  of  lead.  In  this  mixture 
we  have  accordingly  the  basic  phosphate  of  lead  (3PbO,PO$) ;  in 
the  pure  state,  this  presents  the  appearance  of  a  white  powder ;  it  is 
insoluble  in  water,  acetic  acid,  and  ammonia ;  it  dissolves  readily  in 
nitric  acid.     When  heated  it  fuses  without  decomposition. 

b.  Pyrophosphate  of  magnesia. — See  §  74. 

c.  Basic  phosphate  of  magnesia  (3MgO,POt). — A  mixture  of  this 
compound  with  excess  of  magnesia  is  produced  by  mixing  a  solu- 
tion of  an  alkaline  phosphate,  containing  chloride  of  ammonium,  with 
magnesia,  evaporating,  heating  until  the  chloride  of  ammonium  is  ex- 
pelled, and  finally  treating  with  water.  It  is  practically  insoluble  in 
water  and  in  solutions  of  salts  of  the  alkalies  (Fr.  Schulze!). 

d.  Basic  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron. — If  a  solution  of  phosphoric 
acid  or  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  acetic  acid  is  carefully  precipitated  with 
a  solution  of  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  or  with  a  mixture  of  iron- 
alum  and  acetate  of  soda,  so  that  the  iron  salt  may  just  predominate, 
the  precipitate  always  contains  1  eq.  PO,  to  1  eq.  Fe2Og  (Räwsky, 
Wittstein,  E.  DavyJ);  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  acetate  of  iron  is 
in  larger  excess,  the  precipitate  contains  more  base.  Wittstein 
obtained,  by  using  considerable  excess  of  acetate  of  iron,  a  precipitate 
of  the  formula  4  FesOs,3PO§.  Precipitates,  obtained  with  a  small 
excess  of  the  precipitant,  possess  a  composition  varying  between  the 
above-mentioned  limits.  Kammelsberg  obtained  Fe,0„PO,(  +  4  aq.), 
and  Wittstein  subsequently,  the  same  compound  (with  8  aq.  instead 
of  4),  upon  mixing  sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  with  phosphate  of 

•  soda  in  excess ;  with  an  insufficient  quantity  of  the  phosphate  of  soda, 
the  latter  chemist  obtained  a  more  yellowish  precipitate,  which  had  the 
formula  3(FesO„PO,  +  8  aq.)  +  (FeaO„3HO).  If  an  acid  fluid  containing 
a  considerable  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  is  mixed  with  a  small  quantity 
of  solution  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  an  alkaline  acetate  added,  a  pre- 
cipitate of  the  formula,  Fe,Oa,PO?,  +  water,  is  invariably  obtained, 
which,  accordingly,  leaves  upon  ignition  Fe/D^PO,  (Wittstein). 
Fresh  experiments  that  I  have  made  upon  this  subject  have  convinced 

*  Pogg.  Ado.  58,  124.  t  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Cbem.  68,  440. 

%  Phil.  Mag.  19,  181. 
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me  of  the  perfect  correctness  of  this  statement.  Mohr  obtained 
the  same  results.*  The  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  a  fluid  containing 
salts,  but  when  washing1,  as  soon  as  the  soluble  salts  are  nearly  re- 
moved, the  precipitate  begins  to  dissolve.  The  filtrate  has  an  acid  re- 
action, and  contains  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  phosphoric  acid.  The 
precipitate,  under  these  circumstances,  alters  in  composition,  and  this 
explains  why  different  results  were  obtained  in  the  analysis  of  pre- 
cipitates which  had  been  washing  for  different  lengtns  of  time 
(Fr.  Mohr). 

composition. 

PO, 71  4702 

Fe.0 80  52-98 


'i~t 


1Ö1  10000 

If  we  dissolve  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  supersaturate  the  solution  with  ammonia,  and  apply  heat,  we 
obtain  more  basic  salts,  viz.,  3FetO„2P08  (Rammelsberg)  ;  2FesOt,POf 
(Wittstein — after  long  washing).  In  Wittstein's  experiment,  the 
wash-water  contained  phosphoric  acid.  The  white  phosphate  of  ses- 
quioxide of  iron  does  not  dissolve  in  acetic  acid,  but  it  dissolves  in  a 
solution  of  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron.  Upon  boiling  the  latter  solution 
(of  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron),  the 
whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  precipitates,  with  the  basic  acetate  of  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron,  as  hy perbasic  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron.  Similar 
extremely  basic  combinations  are  invariably  obtained  (often  mixed  with 
free  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron),  upon  precipitating  with  ammonia  or 
carbonate  of  baryta  a  solution  containing  phosphoric  acid  and  an  excess 
of  sesquioxide  ot  iron.  The  precipitate  obtained  by  carbonate  of  baryta, 
can  be  conveniently  filtered  off  and  washed,  the  filtrate  is  perfectly 
free  from  either  iron  or  phosphoric  acid ;  on  the  contrary,  the  preci- 
pitate obtained  by  ammonia,  especially  if  the  latter  were  much  in 
excess,  is  slimy,  and  therefore  difficult  to  wash,  and  the  filtrate  always 
contains  small  traces  of  both  iron  and  phosphoric  acid. 

e.  Phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium. — If  the  hot  aqueous  solution  of 
a  phosphate  soluble  in  water  or  acetic  acid  is  mixed,  in  presence  of  free 
acetic  acid,  with  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  a  precipitate  of  phos- 
phate of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  is  immediately  formed.  If  the  fluid 
contains  much  ammoniacal  salt,  the  precipitate  contains  also  ammonia. 
The  same  precipitate  forms  also  if  alumina  or  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  pre- 
sent ;  but  in  that  case  it  is  always  mixed  with  more  or  less  phosphate  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron  or  phosphate  of  alumina.  Presence  of  potassa-  or 
soda-salts,  on  the  contrary,  or  of  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths,  has  no 
influence  on  the  composition  of  the  precipitate.  Phosphate  of  sesqui- 
oxide of  uranium  and  ammonia  (2UraOf,NH40,P06  +  a:HO)  is  a  some- 
what gelatinous,  whitish-yellow  precipitate,  with  a  tinge  of  green.  The 
best  way  of  washing  it,  at  least  so  far  as  the  principal  part  of  the  opera- 
tion is  concerned,  is  by  boiling  with  water  and  decanting.  If,  after 
having  allowed  the  fluid  in  which  the  precipitate  is  suspended  to  cool  a 
little,  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  are  added,  and  the  mixture  is  shaken 
or  boiled  up,  the  precipitate  subsides  much  more  readily  than  without 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal  Chem.  2,  250. 
QUANT.   VOL.    I.  M 
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this  addition.  The  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in 
acetic  acid,  readily  soluble  in  mineral  acids ;  acetate  of  ammonia,  added 
in  sufficient  excess,  completely  reprecipitates  it  from  this  solution,  upon 
application  of  heat.  Upon  igniting  the  precipitate,  no  matter  whether 
containing-  ammonia  or  not,  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  of  the 
formula  2Urg08,PO,  is  produced.  This  has  the  color  of  the  yolk  of  an 
egg".  If  the  precipitate  is  ignited  in  presence  of  charcoal  or  of  some 
reducing  gas,  partial  reduction  to  phosphate  of  protoxide  of  uranium 
ensues,  owing  to  which  the  ignited  mass  acquires  a  greenish  tint ;  how- 
ever, upon  warming  the  residue  with  some  nitric  acid,  it  is  readily 
reconverted  into  the  yellow  salt.  Phosphate  of  sesqnioxide  of  uranium 
is  not  hygroscopic,  and  may  therefore  be  ignited  and  weighed  in  an  open 
platinum  dish  (A.  Arendt  and  W.  Knop*). 

composition. 

2Ur,08  ....    285-6  8009 

PO 710  1991 


356-6  10000t 

9 

f  Phosphate  of  bin oxi de  of  tin  is  never  obtained  in  the  pure  state  in 
the  analytical  process,  but  contains  always  an  admixture  of  hydrated 
metastannic  acid,  which,  upon  ignition,  changes  to  metastannic  acid. 
It  has,  generally  speaking,  the  same  properties  as  hydrated  metastannic 
acid,  and  is  more  particularly,  like  the  latter,  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
nitric  acid.  Upon  heating  with  concentrated  solution  of  potassa,  phos- 
phate and  metastannate  of  potassa  are  formed. 

g.  Trihasic  phosphate  of  silver  is  a  yellow  powder,  insoluble  in  water, 
readily  soluble  in  nitric  acid  and  ammonia.  In  ammoniacal  salts,  it  is 
difficultly  soluble.  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air.  Upon  ignition,  it 
acquires  transiently  a  reddish-brown  color ;  at  an  intense  red  heat,  it 
fuses  without  decomposition. 

COMPOSITION. 

SAgO.    .    .    .    34779  8305 

PO.     ....      71-00  16-95 


418-79  10000 

A.  Phosphate  of  suboxide  of  mercury, — This  compound  is  obtained  in 
the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  many  bases,  after  H.  Ross's 
method.  It  presents  a  white  crystalline  mass,  or  a  white  powder.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  nitric  acid.  The  action  of  a  red 
heat  converts  it  into  fused  phosphate  of  oxide  of  mercury,  with  evolu- 
tion of  vapor  of  mercury.  Upon  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates,  alkaline 
phosphates  are  produced,  while  mercury,  oxygen,  and  carbonic  acid 
escape. 

t.  Phospho-molybdate  of  ammonia. — This  compound  also   serves    to 

*  Chemisches  Centralblatt,  1856,  769,  S03 ;  and  1857,  177. 
f  The  equivalent  of  uranium  is  here  taken  as  69*4,  according  to  Ebblmeic.  If  we 
take  it  according  to  Pbliqot,  as  60,  the  ignited  phosphate  would  contain  80*22  Ur,Oj, 
and  19-78  phosphoric  acid.  W.  Knop  and  Arkndt  found  in  four  experiments  20*18» 
20*06,  20  04,  and  20*04  respectively  (in  another  20*77).  It  will  be  seen  that  these 
numbers  agree  better  with  the  composition  as  reckoned  from  Ebelxkh's  than  from 
PiUQOT'a  equivalent. 
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effect  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  other  bodies ;  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  tiiis  respect.  It  forms  a  bright  yellow,  readily 
subsiding  precipitate.  Dried  at  100°,  it  has,  according  to  Seligsohn, 
the  following  (average)  composition  : — 


Molybdic  acid 

.    90744 

Phosphoric  acid  . 

.      3-142 

Oxide  of  ammonium     . 

.      3-570 

Water         . 

.      2-544 

100-000* 

In  the  pure  state,  it  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  cold  water  (1  in  10000 
— Eooertz);  but  it  is  soluble  in  bot  water.  It  is  readily  soluble  even 
in  the  cold,  in  caustic  alkalies,  alkaline  carbonates  and  phosphates, 
chloride  of  ammonium,  and  oxalate  of  ammonia.  It  dissolves  sparingly 
in  sulphate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  chloride  of  potassium ; 
and  very  sparingly  in  nitrate  of  ammonia. 

It  is  soluble  in  sulphate  of  potassa  and  sulphate  of  soda,  chloride  of 
sodium  and  chloride  of  magnesium,  and  sulphuric,  hydrochloric  and  nitric 
acids  (concentrated  and  dilute).  Water,  containing  1  per  cent  of 
common  nitric  acid  dissolves  ^Vo^  (Eqgertz).  Application  of  heat  does 
not  check  the  solvent  action  of  these  substances.  Presence  of  molvbdate 
of  ammonia  totally  changes  its  deportment  with  acid  fluids.  Dilute 
nitric  or  sulphuric  acid  containing  molybdate  of  ammonia  does  not 
dissolve  it;  but  much  hydrochloric  acid,  even  in  the  presence  of- 
molybdate  of  ammonia,  has  a  solvent  action,  and  this  acid  consequently 
interferes  with  the  complete  precipitation  of  phosphoric  acid  by  nitric 
acid  solution  of  molybdate  of  ammonia.  The  solution  of  the  phospho- 
molybdate  of  ammonia  in  acids  is  probably  attended,  in  all  cases,  with 
decomposition  and  separation  of  the  molybdic  acid,  which  cannot  take 
place  in  the  presence  of  molybdate  of  ammonia  (J.  CnAWf).  Tartaric 
acid  and  similar  organic  substances  entirely  prevent  the  precipitation  of 
the  phospho-molybdate  of  ammonia  (Egoertz).  In  tue  presence  of 
an  iodide  instead  of  a  yellow  precipitate,  a  green  precipitate  or  a  green 
fluid  is  formed,  resulting  from  the  reducing  action  of  the  hydriodic  acid 
on  the  molybdic  acid  (J.  W.  BillJ).  Other  substances  which  reduce 
molybdic  acid  have  of  course  a  similar  action. 

5.  Boracic  Acid. 

Borofluoride  of  Potassium  is  the  best  form  to  convert  boracic 
acid  into  for  the  purpose  of  the  direct  estimation  of  the  acid.  This  com- 
pound is  produced  by  mixing  the  solution  of  an  alkaline  borate,  in  pre- 
sence of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  potassa,  with  hydrofluoric  acid  in  excess, 
in  a  silver  or  platinum  dish,  and  evaporating  to  dryness.  The  gelatinous 
precipitate  which  forms  in  the  cold,  dissolves  upon  application  of  heat, 
and  separates  from  the  solution  subsequently, .  upon  evaporation,  in 

*  From  the  varying  result«  of  different  analysts  it  is  plain  that  tbe  precipitate, 
prepared  under  apparently  the  same  circumstance«,  has  not  always  exactly  tbe  same 
composition.  Sonnknschiin  (Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  53,  342)  found  in  the  precipi- 
tate dried  at  120°,  2*93— -3 '12  J  POt ;  Lifowitz  (Pogg.  Annal.  109,  135),  in  tbe  pre- 
cipitate dried  at  from  20  to  30°,  3*607  £  POs ;  Egoebtz  (Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem. 
79,  496),  3-7  to  38  fr 

f  Chem.  Gas.  1852,  216.  $  Sillira.  Journ.,  July,  1858. 
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small,  hard,  transparent  crystals.  The  compound  has  the  formula 
KF,BFt.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  also  in  dilute  spirit  of  wine ; 
but  strong  alcohol  fails  to  dissolve  it;  it  is  insoluble  also  in  con- 
centrated solution  of  acetate  of  potassa.  It  may  be  dried  at  100°, 
without  decomposition  (Aua.  Stromeyer*). 

composition. 

K    .    .    .    .    39-13  3102 

B    ....    1100  872 

F«   .    .    .    .    76-00  60-26 


12613  100-00 


6.  Oxalic  Acid. 


When  oxalic  acid  is  to  be  directly  determined  it  is  usually  precipi- 
tated in  the  form  of  oxalate  of  lime  ;  and  its  weight  is  inferred 
from  the  carbonate  of  lime  or  lime  produced  from  the  oxalate  by 
ignition.    For  the  properties  of  these  bodies  see  §  73. 

7.  Hydrofluoric  Acid. 

The  direct  estimation  of  hydrofluoric  acid  is  usually  effected  by 
weighing  the  acid  in  the  form  of  fluoride  of  calcium. 

Fluoride  of  calcium  forms  a  gelatinous  precipitate,  which  it  is  found 
difficult  to  wash.  If  digested  with  ammonia,  previous  to  filtration,  it 
is  rendered  denser  and  less  gelatinous.  It  is  not  altogether  insoluble 
in  water ;  aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkalies  fail  to  decompose  it.  It 
is  very  slightly  soluble  in  dilute,  but  more  readily  in  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid.  When  acted  upon  by  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  de- 
composed, and  sulphate  of  lime  and  hydrofluoric  acid  are  formed. 
Fluoride  of  calcium  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  at  a  red  heat. 
Exposed  to  a  very  intense  heat,  it  fuses.  Upon  intense  ignition  in 
moist  air,  it  is  slowly  and  partially  decomposed  into  lime  and  hydro- 
fluoric acid.  Mixed  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  exposed  to  a  red 
heat,  fluoride  of  calcium  suffers  a  continual  loss  of  weight ;  but  the 
decomposition  is  incomplete. 

composition. 

Ca     ....    20  61-28 

F       ....    19  48-72 


89         100-00 

We  often  determine  fluorine,  more  particularly  in  presence  of  silicic 
acid,  by  converting  it  into  .fluoride  of  silicon  (Si  Fj.  This  is  a  colorless 
gas,  fuming  in  the  air,  with  suffocating  odor,  of  sp.  gr.  3*574,  which 
decomposes  when  mixed  with  water  forming  silicic  acid  and  hydro- 
fluosilicic  acid  thus :  3  Si  Ft  +  2HO  =  2  (Si  Ft,  HF)  +  Si  Ot. 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  100,  82. 
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8.  Carbonic  Acid. 

The  direct  estimation  of  carbonic  acid — which,  however,  is  only 
rarely  resorted  to — is  usually  effected  by  weighing  the  acid  in  the  form 
of  carbonate  of  lime.  For  the  properties  of  the  latter  substance, 
see  §  73. 

9.  Silicic  Acid. 

When  silicic  acid  is  separated  by  acids  from  aqueous  solutions  of 
alkaline  silicates,  it  is  at  first  perfectly  soluble  in  water.  It  becomes 
insoluble  or  rather  difficultly  soluble  when  it  coagulates.  Coagulation 
is  a  permanent  changfe  and  is  furthered  by  concentration  and  by  eleva- 
tion of  temperature.  Silicic  acid  solution  of  10  or  12  per  cent, 
coagulates  at  the  ordinary  temperature  in  a  few  hours,  and  immediately 
if  heated.  A  solution  of  5  per  cent,  may  be  preserved  without 
coagulating  for  five  or  six  days,  one  of  2  per  cent  for  two  or  three 
months,  and  one  of  1  per  cent,  for  several  years,  and  solutions  containing 
-iV  per  cent  or  less  are  not  appreciably  altered  by  time.  Solid 
matter  in  powder  such  as  graphite,  hastens  coagulation,  alkaline  salts 
induce  it  rapidly.  Aqueous  solutions  of  silicic  acid  may  on  the  con- 
trary be  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid,  acetic  acid,  tartaric 
acid  and  alcohol  without  coagulating.  The  gelatinous  silicic  acid  pro- 
duced by  coagulation  may  contain  more  or  less  water,  and  it  appears  to 
be  the  more  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  the  less  water  it  contains ;  thus 
a  jelly  of  1  per  cent,  of  silicic  acid  gives  a  solution  with  cold  water 
containing  1  part  of  silicic  acid  in  about  5000  parts,  a  jelly  of  5  per 
cent  gives  a  solution  containing  1  part  of  silicic  acid  in  about  10000 
parts  of  water.  A  jelly  containing  less  water  is  still  less  soluble,  and 
when  the  jelly  is  dried  up  to  a  gummy  mass  it  is  barely  soluble  at  all ; 
this  is  also  the  case  with  the  pulverulent  hydrate  of  silicic  acid  obtained 
in  the  analysis  of  silicates  by  drying  a  jelly  containing  much  salts  at 
100°  (Graham*).  The  hydrate  dried  at  100°  dissolves  but  very 
slightly  in  acids  (with  the  exception  of  hydrofluoric  acid),  it  dissolves, 
however,  in  solutions  of  pure  and  carbonated  fixed  alkalies,  especially 
on  heating.  Aqueous  ammonia  dissolves  the  jelly  in  tolerable  quantity 
and  the  dry  hydrate  in  very  notable  quantity  (Pribram!).  Regarding 
the  amount  of  water  in  the  hydrate  dried  at  given  temperatures 
chemists  do  not  agree.! 

On  iguition  all  the  hydrates  pass  into  the  anhydrous  acid.  As  the 
vapor  escapes  small  particles  of  the  extremely  fine  powder  are  liable  to 
whirl  up.  This  may  be  avoided  by  moistening  the  hydrate  in  the 
crucible  with  water,  evaporating  to  dryness  on  a  water  bath,  and  then 
applying  at  first  a  slight  and  then  a  gradually  increased  heat. 

The  silicic  acid  obtained  by  igniting  the  hydrate  appears  in  the 
amorphous  condition,  with  a  sp.  gr.  of  !2'2  to  2*3.  It  forms  a  white 
powder  insoluble  in  water,  and  acids  (hydrofluoric  excepted),  soluble  in 

*  Pogg.  AnnaL  123,  529.  t  Zeiteohr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  6,  119. 

X  Dovjebi  (Anna),  de  Cliim.  et  de  Phys.  21,  40  ;  Aonal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  64, 
256)  found  in  the  air-dried  hydrate  16*9  to  17*8  f  water ;  J.  Fucfls  (Annal.  d.  Chem. 
u.  Pharm.  82,  lit'  to  123),  91  to  9*6  :  G.  Lippkbt,  928  to  9'95.  Doveei  found  in 
the  hydrate  dried  at  100°,  8*3  to  9 '4  ;  J.  Fuchs,  6'68  to  6*96  ;  G.  Lippsbt,  4*97  to 
6*52.  H.  Rose  (Pogg.  AnnaL  108,  1 ;  Joorn.  für  prakt.  Chem.  81, 227)  found  in  the 
hydrate  obtained  by  digesting  etilbite  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  aud  dried 
at  150°,  4-85$  water. 
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solutions  of  the  fixed  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  especially  in  the 
heat.  Hydrofluoric  acid  readily  dissolves  amorphous  silicic  acid  ;  the 
solution  leaves  no  residue  on  evaporation  in  platinum,  if  the  silica  was 
pure.  The  amorphous  silica,  when  heated  with  fluoride  of  ammonium 
in  a  platinum  crucible,  readily  volatilizes.  The  ignited  amorphous 
silica,  exposed  to  the  air,  eagerly  absorbs  water,  which  it  will  not  give 
up  at  from  100  to  100°  (H.  Rose).  The  lower  the  heat  during 
ignition  the  more  hygroscopic  is  the  residue  (Souchay*).  Silica 
fuses  at  the  strongest  heat;  the  mass  obtained  being  vitreous  and 
amorphous.  Amorphous  silica  ignited  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  at 
first  loses  weight,  and  then,  when  the  ignition  has  rendered  it  denser, 
the  weight  remains  constant. 

The  amorphous  silica  must  be  distinguished  from  the  crystallized  or 
crystalline  variety,  which  occurs  as  rock  crystal,  quartz,  sanrf,  &c.  This 
has  a  sp.  gr.  of  2*6  (Schaffgotsch),  and  is  far  more  difficultly,  and  in 
far  less  amount,  dissolved  by  potash  solution  or  solution  of  fixed  alkaline 
carbonates ;  it  is  also  more  slowly  attacked  by  hydrofluoric  acid,  or 
fluoride  of  ammonium.  Crystallized  silica  is  not  hygroscopic,  whether 
strongly  or  gently  ignited  (Souchay).  Vegetable  colors  are  not 
changed  either  by  silicic  acid  or  its  hydrates. 

COMPOSITION. 
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ACIDS  of  the  second  ÖROUP. 

§94. 

1.  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

Hydrochloric  acid  is  almost  invariably  weighed  in  the  form  of 
chloride  of  silver — for  the  properties  of  which  see  §  82. 

2.  Hydrobromic  Acid. 

Hydrobromic  acid  is  always  weighed  in  the  form  of  bromide  of 
silver. 

Bromide  of  silver ,  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  forms  a  yellowish-white 
precipitate.  It  is  wholly  insoluble  in  water  and  in  nitric  acid,  tolerably 
soluble  in  ammonia,  readily  soluble  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  cyanide 
of  potassium.  Concentrated  solutions  of  the  chlorides  and  bromides  of 
potassium,  sodium,  and  ammonium  dissolve  it  to  a  very  perceptible 
amount,  while  in  very  dilute  solutions  of  these  salts  it  is  entirely 
insoluble.  Traces  only  dissolve  in  nitrates  of  the  alkalies.  It  dissolves 
abundantly  in  a  concentrated  warm  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury.  On 
digestion  with  excess  of  iodide  of  potassium  solution  it  is  completely 
converted  into  iodide  of  silver  (Field).  On  ignition  in  a  current  of 
chlorine  the  bromide  of  silver  is  transformed  into  the  chloride ;  on  igni- 
tion in  a  current  of  hydrogen  it  is  converted  into  metallic  silver.     Ex- 

*  Zeitsclir.  f.  aual.  Chem.  8,  423. 
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posed  to  the  light  it  gradually  turns  gray,  and  finally  black.  Under 
the  influence  of  heat,  it  fuses  to  a  reddish  liquid,  which,  upon  cooling, 
solidifies  to  a  yellow,  horn-like  mass.  Brought  into  contact  with  zinc 
and  water,  it  is  decomposed  :  a  spongy  mass  of  metallic  silver  forms,  and 
the  solution  contains  bromide  of  zinc. 


COMPOSITION. 
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8.  Hydriodic  Acid. 

Hydriodic  acid  is  usually  determined  in  the  form  of  iodide  of 
silver,  and  occasionally  also  in  that  of  protiodide  of  palladium. 

a.  Iodide  of  silver,  produced  in  the  wet  way,  forms  a  light-yellow 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  very  slightly 
soluble  in  ammonia.  One  part  dissolves,  according  to  Wallace  and 
Lamont*  in  2493  parts  of  aqueous  ammonia  sp.  gr.  -89,  according  to 
Martini,  in  2510  parte  of  -96  sp.  gr.  It  is  copiously  taken  up  by  con- 
centrated solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  but  it  is  insoluble  in  very 
dilute ;  it  dissolves  readily  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  in  cyanide  of 
potassium ;  traces  only  are  dissolved  by  alkaline  nitrates.  In  concen- 
trated warm  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury  it  is  copiously  soluble.  Hot 
concentrated  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  convert  it,  but  with  some  diffi- 
culty, into  nitrate  and  sulphate  of  silver  respectively,  with  expulsion  of 
the  iodine.  Iodide  of  silver  acquires  a  black  color  when  exposed  to  the 
light.  When  heated,  it  fu3es  without  decomposition  to  a  reddish  fluid, 
which,  upon  cooling,  solidifies  to  a  yellow  mass,  that  may  be  cut  with 
a  knife.  Under  the  influence  of  excess  of  chlorine  in  the  heat  it  is 
completely  converted  into  chloride  of  silver;  ignition  in  hydrogen 
reduces  it  but  incompletely  to  the  metallic  state.  When  brought  into 
contact  with  zinc  «nd  water,  it  is  decomposed  but  incompletely :  iodide 
of  zinc  is  formed,  and  metallic  silver  separates. 

composition. 
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b.  Protiodide  of  palladium,  produced  by  mixing  an  alkaline  iodide  with 
protochloride  of  palladium,  is  a  deep  brownish-black,  flocculent  preci- 
pitate, insoluble  in  water,  and  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  but  slightly 
soluble  in  saline  solutions  (chloride  of  sodium,  chloride  of  magnesium, 
chloride  of  calcium,  <fcc).  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air.  Dried  simply 
in  the  air  it  retains  one  equivalent  of  water  =  5*05  per  cent.  Dried  long 
t»  vacuo,  or  at  a  rather  high  temperature  (70°  to  80°),  it  yields  the  whole 
of  this  water,  without  the  least  loss  of  iodine.  Dried  at  100°,  it  loses  a 
trace  of  iodine ;  at  from  300°  to  400°,  the  whole  of  the  iodine  is  expelled. 
It  may  be  washed  with  hot  water,  without  loss  of  iodine. 

*  Chero.  Gaz.  1859,  137. 
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4.  Hydrocyanic  Acid. 

Hydrocyanic  acid,  if  determined  gravimetrically  and  directly,  is 
always  converted  into  cyanide  of  silver — for  the  properties  of  which 
compound  see  §  82. 

5.  Hydrosulphuric  Acid. 

The  forms  into  which  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  the  sulphur  in 
metallic  sulphides,  is  converted  for  the  purpose  of  being  weighed,  are 

TERSULPHTDE    OF    ARSENIC,    SULPHIDE    OF    SILVER,    SULPHIDE    OF 

copper,  and  sulphate  of  baryta. 

For  the  properties  of  the  sulphides  named,  see  §§  82,  86,  92 ;  for 
those  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  see  §  71. 

acids  of  the  third  group. 

§  95. 

1.  Nitric  Acid;  and  2.  Chloric  Acid. 

These  two  acids  are  never  estimated  in  a  direct  way — that  is  to  say, 
in  compounds  containing  them,  but  always  in  an  indirect  way :  generally 
▼Diametrically.  *  J  '  J 


■&: 

SECTION  IV.         ^ST1^' 

THE  DETERMINATION  (OB  ESTIMATION)  OF  BODlEa 

§  96. 

In  the  preceding  Section  we  have  examined  the  composition  and  pro- 
perties of  the  various  forms  and  combinations  in  which  bodies  are 
separated  from  others,  or  in  which  they  are  weighed.  We  have  now 
to  consider  the  special  means  and  methods  of  converting  the  several 
bodios  into  such  forms  and  combinations. 

For  the  sake  of  greater  clearness  and  simplicity,  we  shall,  in  the 
present  Section,  confine  our  attention  to  the  various  methods  applied 
to  effect  the  estimation  of  single  bodies,  deferring  to  the  next  Section  the 
consideration  of  the  means  adopted  for  the  estimation  of  mixed  bodies, 
or  the  separation  of  bodies  from  one  another. 

We  have  to  deal  here  exclusively  with  bodies  in  the  free  state,  or 
with  compounds  consisting  of  one  base  and  one  acid,  or  of  one  metal 
and  one  metalloid. 

As  in  the  "  Qualitative  Analysis/'  the  acids  of  arsenic  will  be  treated 
of  among  the  bases,  on  account  of  their  behavior  to  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, and  those  elements  which  form  acids  with  hydrogen  will  be  con- 
sidered in  conjunction  with  their  respective  hydrogen  acids. 

In  the  quantitative  analysis  of  a  body  we  have  to  study  first,  the 
most  appropriate  method  of  dissolving  it;  and  secondly,  the  modes  of 
determining  it. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  point,  we  have  to  turn  our  attention,  first, 
to  the  performance ;  and  secondly,  to  the  accuracy  of  the  methods. 

It  happens  very  rarely  in  quantitative  analyses  that  the  amount  of 
a  substance,  as  determined  by  the  analytical  process,  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  amount  theoretically  calculated  or  actually  present ;  and  if  it 
does  happen,  it  is  merely  by  chance. 

It  is  of  importance  to  inquire  what  is  the  reason  of  this  fact,  and 
what  are  the  limits  of  inaccuracy  in  the  several  methods. 

The  cause  of  this  almost  invariably  occurring  discrepancy  between 
the  quantity  present  and  that  actually  found,  is  to  be  ascribed  either 
exclusively  to  the  execution,  or  it  lies  partly  in  the  method  itself. 

The  execution  of  the  analytical  processes  and  operations  can.  never 
be  absolutely  accurate,  even  though  the  greatest  care  and  attention  be 
bestowed  on  the  most  trifling  minutiae.  To  account  for  this,  we  need 
only  bear  in  mind  that  our  weights  and  measures  are  never  absolutely 
correct,  nor  our  balances  absolutely  accurate,  nor  our  reagents  absolutely 
pure ;  and,  moreover,  that  we  do  not  weigh  in  vacuo ;  and  that,  even  if 
we  deduce  the  weight  in  vacuo  from  the  weight  we  actually  obtain  by 
weighing  in  the  air,  the  very  volumes  on  which  the  calculation  is  based 
are  out  approximately  known ; — that  the  hygroscopic  state  of  the  air  is 
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liable  to  vary  between  the  weighing1  of  the  empty  crucible  and  of  the 
crucible  -t-  the  substance  ; — that  we  know  the  weight  of  a  filter  ash  only 
approximately  ; — that  we  can  never  succeed  in  completely  keeping  off 
dust,  <fec. 

With  regard  to  the  methods,  many  of  them  are  not  entirely  free 
from  certain  unavoidable  sources  of  error ; — precipitates  are  not  abso- 
lutely insoluble ;  compounds  which  require  ignition  are  not  absolutely 
fixed ;  others,  which  require  drying,  have  a  slight  tendency  to  volatilize ; 
the  final  reaction  in  volumetric  analyses  is  usually  produced  only  by  a 
small  excess  of  the  standard  fluid,  which  is  occasionally  liable  to  vary 
with  the  degree  of  dilution,  the  temperature,  &c.  # 

Strictly  speaking,  no  method  can  be  pronounced  quite  free  from 
defect ;  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  for  example,  that  even  sulphate  of 
baryta  is  not  absolutely  insoluble  in  water.  W henever  we  describe  any 
method  as  free  from  sources  of  error,  we  mean,  that  no  causes  of  con- 
siderable inaccuracy  are  inherent  in  it. 

We  have,  therefore,  in  our  analytical  processes,  invariably  to  con- 
tend against  certain  sources  of  inaccuracy  which  it  is  impossible  to 
overcome  entirely,  even  though  our  operations  be  conducted  with  the 
most  scrupulous  care  and  with  the  utmost  attention  to  established  rules. 
It  will  be  readily  understood  that  several  defects  and  sources  of  error 
may,  in  some  cases,  combine  to  vitiate  the  results ;  whereas,  in  other 
cases,  they  may  compensate  one  another,  and  thus  enable  us  to  attain 
a  higher  degree  of  accuracy.  The  comparative  accuracy  of  the  results 
attainable  by  an  analytical  method  oscillates  between  two  points — these 
points  are  called  the  limits  of  error.  In  the  case  of  methods  free  from 
sources  of  error,  these  limits  will  closely  approach  each  other ;  thus,  for 
instance,  in  the  estimations  of  chlorine,  with  great  care  one  will  always 
be  able  to  obtain  between  99*9  and  100-1  for  the  100  parts  of  chlorine 
actually  present. 

Less  perfect  methods  will,  of  course,  exhibit  far  greater  dis- 
crepancies; thus,  in  the  estimation  of  boracic  acid  as  borofluoride  of 
potassium,  the  most  attentive  and  skilful  operator  may  not  be  able  to 
obtain  more  than  99*0  (and  even  less)  for  the  100  parts  of  boracic  acid 
actually  present.  I  may  here  incidentally  state  that  the  numbers 
occasionally  given  in  this  manner,  in  the  course  of  the  present  work,  to 
denote  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  certain  methods,  refer  invariably  to  the 
substance  estimated  (chlorine,  nitrogen,  baryta,  for  instance),  and  not 
to  the  combination  in  which  that  substance  may  be  weighed  f  chloride 
of  silver,  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  sulphate  of 
baryta,  for  instance);  otherwise  the  accuracy  of  various  methods 
would  not  be  comparable. 

The  occasional  attainment  of  results  exactly  corresponding  with  the 
numbers  calculated  does  not  always  justify  the  assumption,  on  the  part 
of  the  student,  that  his  operations,  to  have  led  to  such  a  result,  must 
have  been  conduoted  with  the  utmost  precision  and  accuracy.  It  may 
sometimes  happen,  in  the  course  of  the  analytical  process,  that  one 
error  serves  to  compensate  another ;  thus,  for  instance,  the  analyst 
may,  at  the  commencement  of  his  operations,  spill  a*  minute  portion  of 
the  substance  to  be  analysed ;  whilst,  at  a  later  stage  of  the  process, 
he  may  recover  the  loss  by  an  imperfect  washing  of  the  precipitate. 

As  not  the  least  effective  means  of  guarding  against  error  and 
inaccuracies  in  gravimetric  analyses,  I  would  most  strongly  recommend 
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the  analyst,  after  weighing  a  precipitate,  fyc,  to  compare  its  properties 
(color,  solubility,  reaction,  fyc.)  with  thttse  which  it  should  possess,  and  which 
have  been  amply  described  in  the  preceding  Section, 

In  my  own  laboratory,  I  insist  upon  all  substances  that  are  weighed 
in  the  course  of  an  analysis  being  kept  between  watch-glasses,  until 
the  whole  aflair  is  concluded.  This  affords  always  a  chance  of  testing 
them  once  more  for  some  impurity,  the  presence  of  which  may  become 
suspected  in  the  after-course  of  the  process. 


I.     ESTIMATION  OF  BASES  IN  COMPOUNDS  CONTAINING  ONLY 
ONE  BASE  AND  ONE  ACID,  OR  ONE  METAL  AND 

ONE  METALLOID. 

FIRST  GROUP. 
POTA8SA — SODA — AMMONIA — (lITHIA). 

§97. 

1.  Potassa. 

a.  Solution. 

Potassa  and  its  salts  with  those  inorganic  acids  which  we  have  to 
consider  here  are  dissolved  in  water,  in  which  menstruum  they  dissolve 
readily,  or  at  all  events,  pretty  readily. 

Potassa  salts  with  organic  acids  it  is  frequently  most  convenient  to 
convert  into  carbonate  ot  potassa  by  long-continued  gentle  ignition  in 
covered  crucibles.  If  they  are  heated  to  fusion,  the  separated  carbon 
acts  on  the  carbonate  of  potassa ;  carbonic  oxide  escapes,  and  a  portion 
of  caustic  potassa  is  produced.  A  slight  loss  of  potassa  is  occasioned  by 
simple  carbonization  ;  a  further  loss  takes  place  on  fusion,  which  is  con- 
sequently to  be  avoided. 

b.  Estimation. 

Potassa  is  weighed  either  as  sulphate  or  nitrate  of  potassa,  or  as  chloride 
of  potassium  or  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium,  or  preci- 
pitated and  estimated  volumetrically  as  silicofluoride  of  potassium.  For 
the  alkali  metric  estimation  of  caustic  or  carbonated  potassa,  see  §§  219 
and  220.  The  estimation  of  potash  as  the  bitartrate,  which  gives 
approximate  results  only,  will  be  found  in  the  Special  Part. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Sulphate  op  potassa  :  Salts  of  potassa  with  strong  volatile 
acids;  e.g.,  chloride  of  potassium,  bromide  of  potassium,  nitrate  of 
potassa,  &c. ;  also  salts  of  organic  acids. 

2.  Nitrate  of    potassa:    Caustic   potassa,  and  compounds   of 
potassa  with  weak  volatile  acids  that  are  not  decomposed  by  nitric  acid ; 
e.g.,  carbonate  of  potassa  (salts  of  potassa  with  organic  acids). 

3.  Chloride  of  potassium  :  In  general,  caustic  potassa  and  salts 
of  potassa  with  weak  volatile  acids,  especially  also  with  such  as  are 
decomposed  by  nitric  acid;  e.g.,  sulphide  of  potassium.  Also,  and  more 
particularly,  sulphate,  Chromate,  chlorate,  and  silicate  of  potassa. 

4.  Bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium: 
Salts  of  potassa  with  acids  soluble  in  alcohol,  especially  with  non- 
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volatile  acids;  e#.}  phosphate  of  potassa,  borate  of  potassa;  also  im 
the  separation  of  potassa  from  soda. 

5.  Silicofluoride  of  potassium:  Salts  of  potassa  with  acids 
soluble  in  weak  alcohol,  except  the  borate. 

1.  Determination  as  Sulphate  of  Potassa. 

Evaporate  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  potassa  to  dryness, 
ignite  the  residue  in  a  platinum  crucible  or  dish,  and  weigh  {§  42). 
The  residue  must  be  thoroughly  dried  before  you  proceed  to  ignite  it ; 
the  heat  applied  for  the  latter  purpose  must  be  moderate  at  first,  and 
very  gradually  increased  to  the  requisite  degree  ;  the  crucible  or  dish 
must  be  kept  well  covered — neglect  of  these  precautionary  rules 
involves  always  a  loss  of  substance  from  decrepitation.  If  free  sul- 
phuric acid  is  present,  we  obtain,  upon  evaporation,  bisulphate  of 
potassa ;  in  such  cases  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  to  be  removed 
by  igniting  first  alone  (here  it  is  best  to  place  the  lamp  so  that  the 
flame  may  strike  the  cover  obliquely  from  above),  then  with  carbonate 
of  ammonia.    See  §  68. 

For  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  68.  Observe  more  particularly 
that  the  residue  must  dissolve  to  a  clear  fluid,  and  that  the  solution 
must  be  neutral.  Should  traces  of  platinum  remain  behind  (the  dish 
not  having  been  previously  weighed)  these  must  be  determined,  and 
their  weight  subtracted  from  that  of  the  ignited  residue. 

With  proper  care  and  attention,  this  method  gives  accurate  re- 
sults. 

To  convert  the  above-mentioned  salts  (chloride  of  potassium,  <fec.) 
into  sulphate  of  potassa,  add  to  their  aqueous  solution  a  quantity  of 
pure  sulphuric  acid  more  than  sufficient  to  saturate  the  whole  of  the 
potassa,  evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness,  ignite  the  residue,  and  con- 
vert the  bisulphate  of  potassa  into  the  neutral  salt,  by  treating  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia  (§  68). 

As  the  expulsion  of  a  large  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  a  very 
disagreeable  process,  avoid  adding  too  great  an  excess.  Should  too 
little  of  the  acid  have  been  used,  which  you  may  infer  from  the  non- 
evolution  of  sulphuric  acid  fumes  on  ignition,  moisten  the  residue  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  evaporate,  and  again  ignite.  If  you  have  to 
deal  with  a  small  quantity  only  of  chloride  of  potassium,  &c,  proceed 
at  once  to  treat  the  dry  salt,  cautiously,  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
platinum  crucible,  provided  the  latter  be  capacious  enough.  In  the 
case  of  bromide  ana  iodide  of  potassium,  the  use  of  platinum  vessels 
must  be  avoided. 

Potassa  salts  of  organic  acids  are  carbonized  in  a  platinum  crucible 
at  the  lowest  possible  temperature;  after  cooling,  a  few  crystals  of  pure 
sulphate  of  ammonia  are  added,  then  a  little  water ;  the  water  and  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia  formed  are  evaporated  by  heating  the  lid,  and 
afterwards  the  excess  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  driven  off  by  gently 
heating  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  If  the  carbon  is  not  aft  burnt, 
add  small  quantities  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  till  this  result  is  effected. 
Weigh  the  sulphate  of  potassa  remaining  (H.  Kämmerer*).  It  is 
usually  advisable  to  ignite  finally  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia.    Results  accurate. 

•  Zeitechr.  f.  aiud.  Cham.  7,  221. 
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2.  Determination  as  Nitrate  of  Potassa. 

General  method  the  same  as  in  1.  Nitrate  of  potassa  must  be 
heated  very  gently  to  the  fusing  point,  otherwise  some  loss  is  likely  to 
arise  from  evolution  of  oxygen.  For  properties  of  the  residue,  see 
§  68.  The  method  is  easy,  and  the  results  accurate.  In  the  conversion 
of  carbonate  of  potassa  into  the  nitrate,  §  38  must  be  consulted. 

3.  Determination  as  Chloride  of  Potassium. 

General  method  the  same  as  in  1.  The  residue  of  chloride  of 
potassium  must,  previously  to  ignition,  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
sulphate  of  potassa,  and  for  the  same  reason.  The  salt  must  be  heated 
in  a  well- covered  crucible  or  dish,  and  only  to  dull  redness,  as  the 
application  of  a  higher  degree  of  heat  is  likely  to  cause  some  loss  by 
volatilization.  No  particular  regard  need  be  nad  to  the  presence  of 
free  acid.  For  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  68.  This  method,  if 
properly  and  carefully  executed,  gives  very  accurate  results.  The 
chloride  of  potassium  may,  instead  of  being  weighed,  be  determined 
yolumetrically  by  §  141,  o.  This  method,  however,  has  no  advantage 
in  the  case  of  single  estimations,  but  saves  time  when  a  series  of  esti- 
mations has  to  be  made. 

In  determining  potassa  in  the  carbonate  it  is  sometimes  desirable 
to  avoid  the  effervescence  occasioned  by  treatment  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  ignited  residue  of  a  potassa  salt 
with  an  organic  acid,  which  is  contained  in  the  crucible.  This  may  be 
effected  by  treating  the  carbonate  with  solution  of  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium in  excess,  evaporating  and  igniting,  when  carbonate  of  ammonia 
and  the  excess  of  chloride  of  ammonium  will  escape,  leaving  chloride 
of  potassium  behind. 

The  methods  of  converting  into  chloride  of  potassium  the  potassa 
compounds  specified  above,  will  be  found  in  Part  II.  of  this  Section, 
under  the  heads-of  the  acids  which  they  contain. 

4.  Determination  as  Bichloride  of  Platinum  and  Chloride  of  Potassium. 

a.  Salts  of  potassa  with  volatile  acids  (nitric  acid,  acetic  acid,  (fee). 

Mix  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  dis- 
solve the  residue  in  a  little  water,  and  add  a  concentrated  solution  of 
bichloride  of  platinum,  as  neutral  as  possible,  in  excess.  If  the  strength 
of  the  platinum  solution  is  known,  it  will  be  easy  to  add  about  the  right 
quantity  (§  63, 8).  Evaporate  in  a  porcelain  dish,  on  the  water- bath, 
nearly  to  dryness,  taking  care  not  to  heat  the  water-bath  quite  to 
boiling.  Pour  spirit  of  wine  of  about  80  per  cent,  over  the  residue, 
mix  with  care;  let  it  stand  for  some  time,  and  then  transfer  the 
bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium,  which  remains  un- 
dissolved, to  a  weighed  filter  (which  may  be  readily  done  by  means  of 
a  washing  bottle  filled  with  spirit  of  wine).  Wash  with  spirit  of  wine, 
dry  at  130°,  and  weigh.  An  asbestos  filtering  tube  (fig.  68,  p.  79) 
is  generally  to  be  recommended.  After  the  fluid  has  been  removed  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  tube  by  suction,  it  is  dried  by  being  inserted 
in  a  somewhat  wider  tube,  about  4  cm.  shorter,  which  is  fixed  in  tho  air- 
bath  (fig.  38,  p.  48).  Air  is  then  slowly  drawn  through  the  tube, 
while  the  air-bath  is  heated,  finally  at  130°  for  a  considerable  time. 
The  current  of  air  should  be  dried  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and 
should  enter  the  tube  at  the  wide  end.  When  the  drying  is  finished, 
and  the  tube  is  weighed,  it  is  easy  to  convert  the  precipitate  intq 
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platinum  by  way  of  control.  For  this  purpose  hydrogen  is  transmitted 
through  the  tube  while  it  is  heated  with  the  lamp.  The  chloride  of 
potassium  is  then  extracted  with  water,  the  tube  is  dried  again,  and  the 
platinum  is  weighed,  1  eq.  =  1  eq.  potassium. 

If  a  paper  filter  is  used,  dry  it  first  at  100°  and  weigh,  then  de- 
termine the  loss  of  weight  at  180°  by  taking  some  of  the  same  paper, 
and  calculate  what  the  filter  would  weigh  at  130°. 

ß.  Polassa  salts  with  non-volatile  acids  (phosphoric  acid,  boracic 
acid,  &c). 

Make  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  salt  in  water,  add  some  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  bichloride  of  platinum  in  excess,  mix  with  a  tolerable 
quantity  of  the  strongest  alcohol,  let  the  mixture  stand  24  hours; 
after  which  filter,  and  proceed  as  directed  in  a. 

Properties  of  the  precipitate,  §  68.  This  method,  if  properly 
executed,  gives  satisfactory  results.  Still  there  is  generally  a  trifling 
loss  of  substance,  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium  not 
being  absolutely  insoluble  even  in  strong  alcohol.  In  accurate  analyses, 
therefore,  the  alcoholic  washings  must  be  evaporated,  with  addition  of 
water  and  a  little  pure  chloride  of  sodium,  at  a  temperature  not  exceed- 
ing 75°,  nearly  to  drvness,  and  the  residue  treated  once  more  with 
spirit  of  wine.  A  trifling  additional  amount  of  bichloride  of  platinum 
and  chloride  of  potassium  is  thus  obtained,  which  is  either  added  to  the 
principal  precipitate  or  collected  on  a  separate  small  filter,  and  de- 
termined as  platinum,  by  the  method  given  below.  The  object  of  the 
addition  of  a  little  chloride  of  sodium  to  the  bichloride  of  platinum  is 
to  obviate  the  decomposition  to  which  pure  bichloride  of  platinum  is 
more  liable,  upon  evaporation  in  alcoholic  solution,  than  the  bichloride 
containing  sodio-bichloride  of  platinum.  The  atmosphere  of  a  laboratory 
often  contains  ammonia,  which  might  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  some 
chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonium,  and  to  a  consequent  increase  of 
weight  in  the  potassium  salt. 

As  collecting  a  precipitate  upon  a  weighed  paper  filter  is  a  rather 
tedious  process,  and,  besides,  not  over  accurate,  where  we  have  to  deal 
with  minute  quantities  of  substance,  it  is  better,  if  we  do  not  prefer  a 
filtering  tube,  to  collect  small  portions  (up  to  about  '03  grm.)  of  bichlo- 
ride of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium  upon  a  very  small  unweighed 
filter,— -dry,  and  transfer  the  filter,  with  the  precipitate  wrapped  up  in 
it,  to  a  small  porcelain  crucible.  Cover  the  crucible,  and  let  the  filter 
slowly  char ;  remove  the  cover,  burn  the  carbon  of  the  filter,  and  let 
the  crucible  get  cold.  Put  now  a  very  minute  portion  of  pure  oxalic 
acid  into  the  crucible,  cover,  and  iguite,  gently  at  first,  finally  to  a 
strong  red  heat.  The  addition  of  the  oxalic  acid  greatly  promotes  the 
complete  decomposition  of  the  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of 

Eotassium,  which  cannot  well  be  effected  by  simple  ignition.  It  need 
ardly  be  mentioned  that  a  current  of  hydrogen  may  be  substituted  for 
the  oxalic  acid.  Treat  the  contents  of  the  crucible  now  with  water, 
and  wash  the  residuary  platinum,  preferably  by  decantation,  until  the 
last  rinsings  remain  clear  upon  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Dry  the 
residuary  platinum,  ignite,  and  weigh. 

5.  Estimation  as  SUicq fluoride  of  Potassium. 

To  the  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  the  potash  salt  in  a 
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beaker  add  a  sufficiency  of  hydrofluosilicic  acid,*  and  then  an  equal 
volume  of  pure  strong  spirit  If  the  potash  salt  was  difficultly  soluble 
(such  as  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium),  warm  it  with 
the  hydrofluosilicic  acid  before  adding  the  spirit.  The  silicon1  uo ride  of 
potassium  will  separate  as  a  translucent  precipitate  ;  when  it  has  settled, 
filter,  wash  out  the  beaker  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  strong  spirit 
and  water,  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  the  same  mixture  till  the 
^washings  are  no  longer  acid  to  litmus  paper.  Put  the  Alter  and  preci- 
pitate into  the  beaker  previously  used,  treat  with  water,  add  some 
tincture  of  litmus,  heat  to  boiling,  and  add  normal  alkali  solution 
(§  215),  or,  in  the  case  of  small  quantities,  decinormal  alkali  solution, 
till  the  fluid  is  just  blue,  and  remains  so  after  continued  boiling.  The 
reaction  is  as  follows: — KF,SiF2  +  2KO  =  3KF  +  SiOt,  consequently 
2eq.  alkali  in  the  standard  solution  correspond  to  1  eq.  potash  originally 
present  and  precipitated  as  silicofluoride  of  potassium  (Fr.  StolbaI*). 

If  the  solution  of  the  potash  salt  contains  much  free  acid,  particu- 
larly sulphuric  acid,  this  is  to  be  removed  by  heat  before  adding  the 
hydrofluosilicic  acid.  Small  quantities  of  ammonia  salts  are  of  no  in- 
fluence, large  quantities  should  be  removed.  It  need  hardly  be  men- 
tioned that  other  metals  precipitable  by  hydrofluosilicic  acid  must 
be  absent.  The  results  are  satisfactory.  Stolba  obtained  99*2  to  100 
per  cent.  The  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium  may  be 
easily  converted  into  silicofluoride  of  potassium ;  hence,  in  technical 
analyses,  the  potash  may  be  separated  in  the  first  form,  and  then  tit- 
rated as  the  latter  (Stolba,  he.  cit.). 

§  98. 

2.  Soda. 

a.  Solution. 

See  §  97,  a,  all  the  directions  given  in  that  place  applying  equally 
to  the  solution  of  soda  and  its  salts. 

b.  Determination. 

Soda  is  determined  either  as  sulphate  of  soda  or  nitrate  of  soda,  or  as 
chloride  of  sodium  or  us  carbonate  of  soda  (§  69).  For  the  alkali  metric 
estimation  of  caustic  soda  and  carbonate  of  soda,  see  §§  219  and  220. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Sulphate  of  soda;  2.  Nitrate  of  soda;  3.  Chloride 
of  sodium  :  in  general  the  salts  of  soda  corresponding  to  the  salts  of 
potassa  specified  under  the  analogous  potash  compounds,  §  97. 

4.  Carbonate  of  soda  :  caustic  soda,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and 
salts  of  soda  with  organic  acids,  also  nitrate  of  soda  and  chloride  of 
sodium. 

5.  Silicofluoride  of  sodium  :  salts  of  soda  with  acids  soluble 
in  weak  spirit,  except  the  borate. 

In  the  borate  of  soda  the  alkali  is  estimated  best  as  sulphate 
(§  136) ;  in  the  phosphate,  as  chloride,  nitrate,  or  carbonate  (§  135). 
Salts  of  soda  witn  organic  acids  are  determined  either,  like  the  cor- 

*  W.  Knof  and  W.  Wolf  use  hydrofiuoeüicate  of  aniline  instead. — Zeitschr.  f. 

anal.  Cham.  1,  471. 

f  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  3,  298. 

/ 
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responding  potassa  compounds,  as  sulphate,  chloride,  or  nitrate ;  or — 
by  preference — as  carbonate.  (This  latter  method  is  not  so  well  adapted 
for  salts  of  potassa.)-  The  analyst  must  here  bear  in  mind,  that  when 
carbon  acts  on  fusing  carbonate  of  soda,  carbonic  oxide  escapes,  and 
caustic  soda  in  not  inconsiderable  quantity  is  formed. 

1.  Determination  as  Sulphate  of  Soda. 

If  alone  and  in  aqueous  solution,  evaporate  to  dryness,  ignite  and 
weigh  the  residue  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible  (§  42).  The  process 
does  not  involve  any  risk  of  loss  by  decrepitation,  as  in  the  case  of 
sulphate  of  potassa.  If  free  sulphuric  acid  happens  to  be  present,  this 
is  removed  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  sulphate  of  potassa. 

With  regard  to  the  conversion  of  chloride  of  sodium,  (fee,  into  sul- 
phate of  soda,  see  under  Potassa.  For  properties  of  the  residue,  see 
\  69.    The  method  is  easy,  and  gives  accurate  results. 

2.  Determination  as  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Same  method  as  in  1.  The  rules  given  and  the  observations  made 
under  Potassa,  apply  equally  here.  For  properties  of  the  residue,  see 
§69. 

3.  Determination  as  Chloride  of  Sodium. 

Same  method  as  in  1.  The  rules  given  and  the  observations  made 
under  Potassa,  apply  equally  here.  Chloride  of  sodium  is  more  diffi- 
cultly volatilized  than  chloride  of  potassium.  For  properties  of  the 
residue  see  §  69. 

The  methods  of  converting  the  sulphate,  Chromate,  chlorate,  and 
silicate  of  soda  into  chloride  of  sodium,  will  be  found  in  Part  II.  of 
this  Section,  under  the  heads  of  the  acids  which  these  salts  contain. 

4.  Determination  as  Carbonate  of  Soda. 

Evaporate  the  aqueous  solution,  ignite  moderately,  and  weigh.  The 
results  are  perfectly  accurate.     For  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  69. 

Caustic  soda  is  converted  into  the  carbonate  by  adding  to  its  aqueous 
solution  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  excess,  evaporating  at  a  gentle  heat, 
and  igniting  the  residue. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda,  if  in  the  dry  state,  is  converted  into  the  car- 
bonate by  ignition.  The  heat  must  be  very  gradually  increased,  and 
the  crucible  kept  well  covered.  If  in  aqueous  solution,  it  is  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  in  a  capacious  silver  or  platinum  dish,  and  the  residue 
ignited. 

Salts  of  soda  with  organic  acids  are  converted  into  the  carbonate  by 
ignition  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible.  The  heat  must  be  increased 
very  gradually.  When  the  mass  has  ceased  to  swell,  and  the  carboniza- 
tion is  ended,  add  water,  warm,  filter  off  the  carbon,  wash  it,  evaporate 
the  filtrate  and  washings  to  dryness  with  addition  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  ignite  the  residue.  The  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  to  re- 
convert any  soda  that  may  have  formed  into  carbonate.  The  method, 
if  carefully  conducted,  gives  accurate  results ;  however,  a  small  loss  of 
soda  on  carbonization  is  not  to  be  avoided.  The  carbon  on  the  filter 
is  to  be  burnt  If  any  residue  remains  soluble  in  water,  dissolve  it 
and  add  it  to  the  principal  solution. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  or  chloride  of  sodium,  zqay  be  converted  into  car- 
bonate, by  adding  to  their  aqueous  solution  perfectly  pure  oxalic  acid 
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in  moderate  excess,  and  evaporating  several  times  to  dryness,  with  re- 
peated renewal  of  the  water.  All  the  nitric  acid  of  the  nitrate  of  soda 
escapes  in  this  process  (partly  decomposed,  partly  undecomposed) ;  and 
equally  so  all  tne  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  case  of  chloride  of  sodium. 
Ii  the  residue  is  now  ignited  until  the  excess  of  oxalic  acid  is  removed, 
carbonate  of  soda  is  left. 

§  99. 

3.  Ammonia. 

a.  Solution. 

Ammonia  is  soluble  in  water,  as  are  all  its  salts  with  those  acids 
which  claim  our  attention  here.  It  is  not  always  necessary,  however, 
to  dissolve  the  ammoniacal  salts  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
amount  of  ammonia  contained  in  them. 

b.  Determination. 

Ammonia  is  weighed,  as  stated,  §  70,  either  in  the  form  of  chloride 
of  ammonium,  or  in  that  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium. 
Into  these  forms  it  may  be  converted  either  directly  or  indirectly  (i.e., 
after  expulsion  as  ammonia,  and  re-combination  with  an  acid).  Occa- 
sionally it  is  determined  by  separation  as  platinum  salt,  and  weighing 
the  platinum.  It  is  also  frequently  determined  by  volumetric  analysis, 
and  its  quantity  is  sometimes  inferred,  from  the  volume  of  nitrogen! 

We  convert  directly  into 

1.  Chloride  of  ammonium  :  Ammonia  and  its  aqueous  solution, 
and  also  ammoniacal  salts  with  weak  volatile  acids  (carbonate  of 
ammonia,  sulphide  of  ammonium,  &c). 

2.  Bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium  : 
Ammoniacal  salts  with  acids  soluble  in  alcohol,  such  as  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, phosphate  of  ammonia,  &c. 

3.  The  methods  based  on  the  expulsion  of  the  ammonia  from 
its  compounds,  and  also  that  of  inferring  the  amount  of  ammonia  from 
the  volume  of  nitrogen  are  equally  applicable  to  all  ammoniacal  salts. 

The  expulsion  of  ammonia  in  the  dry  way  (by  ignition  with  soda- 
lime),  and  the  estimation  of  that  alkali  from  the  volume  of  nitrogen 
eliminated  in  the  dry  way,  being  effected  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
estimation  of  the  nitrogen  in  organic  compounds,  I  refer  the  student  to 
the  Section  on  organic  analysis.  The  estimation  of  ammonia  by  de- 
composing its  compounds  with  a  bromized  solution  of  hypochlorite  of 
'fiOda,  will  be  given  under  the  Analysis  of  Soils  in  the  Special  Part.  Tor 
the  alkalimetric  estimation  of  free  ammonia,  see  §§  219  and  220.  For 
the  colorimetric  method  depending  on  the  use  of  Nessler's  solution, 
see  the  Analysis  of  Water  (§  205). 

1.  Determination  as  Chloride  of  Ammonium. 

Evaporate  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  chloride  of  ammonium  on 
the  water-bath,  and  dry  the  residue  at  100°  until  the  weight  remains 
constant  (§  42).  The  results  are  accurate.  The  volatilization  of  the 
chloride  is  very  trifling.  A  direct  experiment  gave  09*94  instead  of 
100.  (See  Expt.  15.)  The  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  makes  no 
difference ;  the  conversion  of  caustic  ammonia  into  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium may  accordingly  be  effected  by  supersaturating  with  hydrochloric 

QUANT.  VOL.  1.  N 
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acid.*  The  same  applies  to  conversion  of  the  carbonate,  with  this 
addition  only,  that  the  process  of  supersaturation  must  be  conducted 
in  an  obliquely-placed  flask,  and  the  mixture  heated  in  the  same,  till 
the  carbonic  acia  is  driven  off.  In  the  analysis  of  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium we  proceed  in  the  same  way,  taking  care  simply,  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  before  proceeding*  to  evaporate, 
to  filter  off  the  sulphur  which  may  have  separated.  Instead  of  weighing 
the  chloride  of  ammonium,  its  quantity  may  be  inferred  by  the  deter- 
mination of  its  chlorine  according  to  §  141,  b.  (Comp,  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, §  97,  8.) 

2.  Determination  as  Bichloride  of  Platinum  and  Chloride  of  Ammonium. 
a.  Ammoniacal  salts  with  volatile  acids. 

Same  method  as  in  §  97,  4,  a* 

ß.  Ammoniacal  salts  with  non-volatile  acids. 

Same  method  as  in  §  97,  4,  ß.  The  results  obtained  by  these 
methods  are  accurate. 

If  you  wish  to  control  the  results,  ignite  the  double  chloride,  and 
calculate  the  amount  of  ammonia  from  that  of  the  residuary  platinum. 
The  results  must  agree.  If  the  double  salt  is  in  a  filtering  tube,  pass 
a  slow  current  of  air  through  it,  and  heat  very  cautiously  with  the 
lamp.  If  the  double  salt  is  in  paper,  it  is  best  to  wrap  it  in  the  filter, 
place  it  in  a  crucible,  heat  it  with  the  lid  on  for  some  time  moderately, 
and  then  removing  the  lid  and  supporting  the  crucible  obliquely  to 
raise  the  heat  gradually  and  burn  the  charred  filter  (H.  Rose).  If 
the  double  salt  is  pure,  which  may  be  known  from  its  color  and  general 
appearance,  this  control  is  unnecessary.  Want  of  due  caution  in 
heating  is  apt  to  lead  to  loss,  from  particles  of  the  double  salt  being 
carried  away  with  the  chloride  of  ammonium.  Very  small  quantities 
of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium  are  collected  on  an 
un weighed  filter,  dried,  and  at  once  reduced  to  platinum  by  ignition,  f 

3.  Estimation  by  Expulsion  of  the  Ammonia  in  the  Wet  Way. 

This  method,  which  is  applicable  in  all  cases,  may  be  effected  in 
three  different  ways. 

a.  Expulsion  of  the  ammonia  by  distillation  with  po- 
tassa,  soda,  milk  of  lime,  or  maonesia. — The  latter  is  used  in 
the  presence  of  nitrogenous  organic  matter,  which  might  yield  am- 
monia on  boiling  with  alkalies  or  lime. 

Weigh  the  substance  in  a  small  tube  3  cm.  long  and  1  cm.  wide, 
and  transfer  the  tube  and  substance  to  a  small  tubulated  retort  a 
(hv.  78),  containing  a  suitable  quantity  of  moderately  strong  potash, 
soda,  milk  of  lime,  or  magnesia  mixed  with  water,  which  should  have 
been  previously  boiled  for  some  time  to  drive  out  every  trace  of  am- 
monia, and  then  allowed  to  cool  thoroughly.  The  further  arrangement 
of  the  apparatus  will  be  understood  from  the  figure.  The  distillate 
must  not  come  in  contact  with  any  cork  or  india-rubber,  which  would 
be  liable  to  retain  some  of  it. 

*  Gunning  (Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.)  has  pointed  out  that  fluids  may  become 
contaminated  daring  evaporation  with  ammonia  from  the  presence  of  the  latter  in 
coal  gas. 

f  In  a  series  of  experiments  to  get  the  platinum  from  pore  and  perfectly  anhy- 
drous ammonio-bichloride  of  platinum,  by  cautious  ignition,  Mr.  Lucius,  one  of  my 
pupils,  obtained  from  44*1  to  44 '3  per  cent  of  the  metal,  instead  of  44*3. 
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If  you  wish  to  determine  voUmetrioatty  the  quantify  of  ammonia  expelled, 
introduce  the  principal  portion  of  a  measured  quantity  of  standard 
hydrochloric,  sulphuric  or  oxalic  acid  (§  215),  into  the  receiver,  the 
remainder  into  the  U-tube ;  add  to  the  latter  a  little  water,  and  color 


Fig.  78. 

the  liquids  in  the  receiver  and  U-tube  red  with  tincture  of  litmus. 
The  cooling  tube  must  not  dip  into  the  fluid  in  the  receiver ;  the  fluid 
in  the  U-tube  must  completely  fill  the  lower  part,  but  it  must  not 
rise  high,  as  otherwise  the  passage  of  air  bubbles  might  easily  occasion 
loss  by  spirting.  The  quantity  of  acid  used  must  of  course  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  fix  the  whole  of  the  ammonia  expelled. 

When  the  apparatus  is  fully  arranged,  and  you  have  ascertained 
that  all  the  joints  are  perfectly  tight,  heat  the  contents  of  the  retort 
to  gentle  ebullition,  and  continue  the  application  of  the  same  degree 
of  neat  until  the  drops,  as  they  fall  into  the  receiver,  have  for  some 
time  altogether  ceased  to  impart  the  least  tint  of  blue  to  the  portion 
of  the  fluid  with  which  they  first  come  in  contact.  Before  ceasing  to  heat, 
fix  a  strip  of  turmeric  paper  in  the  tubulure  of  the  retort  and  satisfy 
yourself  tnat  it  is  not  turned  brown.  Loosen  the  stopper  of  the  retort, 
allow  to  stand  half  an  hour,  pour  the  contents  of  the  receiver  and  U-tube 
into  a  beaker,  rinsing  out  with  small  quantities  of  water,  determine 
finally  with  a  standard  solution  of  soda  the  quantity  of  acid  still  free, 
which,  by  simple  subtraction,  will  give  the  amount  of  acid  which  has 
combined  with  the  ammonia;  and  from  this  you  may  now  calculate 
the  amount  of  the  latter  (<j  330).    Results  accurate.    (Expt.  No.  55.) 

If  you  wish  to  determine  by  the  gravimetric  method  the  quantity  oj  am- 
monia expelled,  receive  the  ammonia  evolved  in  a  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  more  than  sufficient  to  fix  the  whole  of  it,  and  determine 
the  chloride  of  ammonium  formed,  either  by  simple  evaporation  after 
the  directions  of  1,  or  as  ammonio-bichloride  of  platinum  after  the 
directions  of  2.     The  latter  method  is  much  to  be  preferred. 

b.  Expulsion  of  the  ammonia  by  milk  of  limb,  without 
application  of  heat. — This  method,  recommended  by  Schlo'sing, 
is  based  upon  the  fact  that  an  aqueous  solution  containing  free  ammonia 

n2 
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gives  off  the  latter  completely,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  when 
exposed  in  a  shallow  vessel  to  the  air,  at  the  common  temperature.  It 
finds  application  in  cases  where  the  presence  of  organic  nitrogenous 
substances,  decomposable  by  boiling  alkalies  or'alkaline  earths,  forbids 
the  use  of  the  method  described  in  3,  a ;  thus,  for  instance,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  ammonia  in  urine,  <fcc. 

The  fluid  containing  the  ammonia,  the  volume  of  which  must  not 
exceed  35  c.c,  is  introduced  into  a  shallow  flat-bottomed  vessel  from 
10  to  12  centimetres  in  diameter ;  this  vessel  is  put  on  a  plate  filled 
with  mercury.  A  tripod,  made  of  a  massive  glass  rod,  is  placed  in  the 
vessel  which  contains  the  solution  of  the  ammoniacal  salt,  and  a  saucer 
or  shallow  dish  with  10  c.c.  of  normal  oxalic  or  sulphuric  acid  (§  215) 
put  on  it  A  beaker  is  now  inverted  over  the  whole.  The  beaker  is 
lifted  up  on  one  side  as  far  as  is  required,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
milk  of  lime  added  by  means  of  a  pipette  (which  should  not  be  drawn 
out  at  the  lower  end).  The  beaker  is  then  rapidly  pressed  down,  and 
weighted  with  a  stone  slab.  After  forty-eight  hours  the  glass  is  lifted 
up,  and  a  slip  of  moist  reddened  litmus  paper  placed  in  it ;  if  no  change 
oi  color  is  observable,  this  is  a  sign  that  the  expulsion  of  the  ammonia 
is  complete ;  in  the  contrary  case,  the  glass  must  be  replaced.  Instead 
of  the  oeaker  and  plate  with  mercury,  a  bell-jar,  with  a  ground  and 
greased  rim,  placed  air-tight  on  a  level  glass  plate,  may  be  used.  A 
bell-jar,  having  at  the  top  a  tubular  opening,  furnished  with  a  close- 
fitting  glass  stopper,  answers  the  purpose  best,  as  it  permits  the  in- 
troduction of  a  slip  of  red  litmus  paper  suspended  from  a  thread ;  thus 
enabling  the  operator  to  see  whether  the  combination  of  the  ammonia 
with  the  acid  is  completed,  without  the  necessity  of  removing  the  bell- 
jar.  According  to  Sc h losing,  forty-eight  hours  are  always  sufficient 
to  expel  *1  to  1  gramme  of  ammonia  from  25  to  35  c.c.  of  solution. 
However,  I  can  admit  this  statement  only  as  regards  quantities  up 
to  *3  grm. ;  quantities  above  this  often  require  a  longer  time.  I, 
therefore,  always  prefer  operating  with  quantities  of  substance  con- 
taining not  more  than  '3  grm.  ammonia. 

When  all  the  ammonia  has  been  expelled,  and  has  entered  into 
combination  with  the  acid,  the  quantity  of  acid  left  free  is  determined 
by  means  of  standard  solution  of  soda,  and  the  amount  of  the  ammonia 
calculated  from  the  result  (§  220). 

e.  Indirect  method  after  Fr.  Mohr.* — In  this  method  a 
known  quantity  of  alkali,  in  excess,  is  heated  with  water  and  the 
ammonia  salt  till  all  the  ammonia  has  escaped,  the  alkali  in  the  residue 
is  then  estimated  volumetrically,  and  the  ammonia  equivalent  to  the 
alkalinity  lost  is  calculated.  The  method  has  but  limited  application, 
since  it  can  only  be  used  in  the  analysis  of  neutral  ammonia  salts  in 
the  absence  of  organic  matter.!  It  is  however  convenient  and  exact, 
and  may  be  conducted  in  a  simple  flask  supported  obliquely.  As  alkali 
you  may  use  either  normal  soda  solution  or  normal  carbonate  of  soda 
solution  (53*04  grm.  in  1  litre).  The  boiling  should  be  stopped  when 
the  fumes  escaping  cease  to  act  on  litmus  and  turmeric  paper. 

*  His  Lehrbuch  der  Titrirmethode. 
t  Even  organic  matter  free  from  nitrogen  has  an  injurious  action,  as  when  boiled 
with  alkali  it  will  yield  humus-like  products  of  decomposition  with  an  acid  nature. 
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§100. 
Supplement  to  the  First  Group. 

LITHIA. 

In  the  absence  of  other  bases,  lithia  may,  like  potassa  and  soda, 
be  converted  into  anhydrous  sulphate,  and  weighed  in  that  form 
(LiO,SOa).  As  lithia  forms  no  acid  sulphate,  the  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid  may  be  readily  removed  by  simple  ignition.  Carbonate  of 
lithia  also,  which  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  and  fuses  at  a  rod 
heat  without  decomposition,  is  well  suited  for  weighing ;  whilst  chlo- 
ride of  lithium,  which  deliquesces  in  the  air,  and  is  by  ignition  in 
moist  air  converted  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  lithia,  is  unfit  for  the 
estimation  of  lithia. 

In  presence  of  other  alkalies,  lithia  is  best  converted  into  basic 
phosphate  of  lithia  (3LiO,P08),  and  weighed  in  that  form.  This 
is  effected  by  the  following  process :  add  to  the  solution  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  phosphate  .of  soda  (which  must  be  perfectly  free  from 
phosphates  of  the  alkaline  earths),  and  enough  soda  to  keep  the 
reaction  alkaline,  and  evaporate  the  mixture  to  dryness ;  pour  water 
over  the  residue,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  dissolve  the  soluble  salts  with 
the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  add  an  equal  volume  of  solution  of  ammonia, 
digest  at  a  gentle  heat,  filter  after  twelve  hours,  and  wash  the  pre- 
cipitate with  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  water  and  solution  of 
ammonia.  Evaporate  the  filtrate  and  first  washings  to  dryness,  and 
treat  the  residue  in  the  same  way  as  before.  If  some  more  phosphate 
of  lithia  is  thereby  obtained,  add  this  to  the  principal  quantity.  The 
process  gives,  on  an  average,  99*61  for  100  parts  of  lithia  (Maykk*). 

If  the  quantity  of  lithia  present  is  relatively  very  small,  the  larger 
portion  of  the  potassa  or  soda  compounds  should  first  be  removed  by 
addition  of  absolute  alcohol  to  the  most  highly  concentrated  solution  of 
the  salts  (chlorides,  bromides,  iodides,  or  nitrates,  but  not  sulphates) ; 
since  this,  by  lessening  the  amount  of  water  required  to  effect  the 
separation  of  the  phosphate  of  lithia  from  the  soluble  salts,  will  prevent 
lo6s  of  lithia  (W.  Mayers). 

The  precipitated  basic  phosphate  of  lithia  has  the  formula  3LiO, 
PO,  +  aq.  It  dissolves  in  2539  parts  of  pure,  and  3920  parts  of  ammo- 
niated  water ;  at  100°  it  completely  loses  its  water ;  if  pure,  it  does  not 
cake  at  a  moderate  red  heat  (Mayer). 

The  objections  raised  by  RammelsbergI  to  Mayer's  method  of 
estimating  lithia  I  find  to  be  ungrounded.  According  to  my  own 
experience,  it  appears  that  the  filtrate  and  wash- water  must  be  eva- 
porated in  a  platinum  dish  not  only  once,  but  at  least  twice — in  fact, 
till  a  residue  is  obtained  which  is  completely  soluble  in  dilute  ammonia. 
Phosphate  of  lithia  may  be  dried  at  100°,  or  ignited  according  to  §  53, 
before  being  weighed.  In  the  latter  case,  care  must  be  taken  to  free 
the  filter  as  much  as  possible  from  the  precipitate  before  proceeding  to 
incinerate   it     I  have  thus  obtained,§  instead  of  100  parts  carbonate 

*  Annal.  d.  Cbem.  u.  Pharm.  98,  212. 

t  Annal  d.  Cbem.  u.  Pharm.  98,  193,  where  Mjlykb  has  alio  demonstrated  the 
non-existence  of  a  phosphate  of  soda  and  lithia  of  fixed  composition  (Brrzkliub),  or 
of  varying  composition  (Bammelsbjs.bg). 

X  ro^g.  Annal  l(hi,  448.  |  Zeitsohr.  I  Analyt.  Ohem.  1,  42. 
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of  lithia,  by  drying,  99-84,  99*89,  100-41,— by  igniting,  99-66  and 
100*05.    The  phosphate  of  lithia  obtained  was  free  from  soda. 


SECOND  GROUP. 
BARYTA — 8TR0NTIA — LIMB — MAGNESIA. 

§101. 

1.  Baryta. 

a.  Solution. 

Caustic  baryta  is  soluble  in  water,  as  are  many  of  the  salts  of  this 
alkaline  earth.  The  salts  of  baryta  which  are  insoluble  in  water  are, 
with  almost  the  single  exception  of  the  sulphate  and  silicofluoride 
readily  dissolved  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  of  the 
sulphate  is  effected  by  fusion  with  the  mixed  carbonates  of  soda  and 
potassa,  &c.  (See  §  182.)  Silicofluoride  of  barium  may  be  readily 
converted  into  the  sulphate  by  heating  and  evaporating  with  moderately 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  a  platinum  dish ;  it  may  also  be  conveniently 
decomposed  by  fusing  with  carbonate  of  potassa  and  soda. 

b.  Determination. 

Baryta  is  weighed  either  as  sulphate,  or  as  carbonate,  rarely  (in  the 
separation  from  strontia,  Ac.)  as  silicofluoride  of  barium  or  as  Chromate 
of  baryta  (§  71).  Baryta  in  the  pure  state,  or  in  form  of  carbonate, 
may  also  be  determined  by  the  alkalimetric  method.    Comp.  §  223. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Sulphate  op  baryta  : 

a.  By  Precipitation. — All  compounds  of  baryta  without  exception. 

b.  By  Evaporation. — All  compounds  of  baryta  with  volatile  acids,  if 
no  other  non-volatile  body  is  present. 

2.  Carbonate  of  baryta  : 

a.  All  salts  of  baryta  soluble  in  water. 

b.  Salts  of  baryta  with  organic  acids. 

Baryta  is  both  precipitated  and  weighed,  by  far  the  most  frequently 
as  sulphate,  the  more  so  as  this  is  the  form  in  which  it  is  most  con- 
veniently separated  from  other  bases.  The  determination  by  means  of 
evaporation  is,  in  cases  where  it  can  be  applied,  and  where  we  are  not 
obliged  to  evaporate  large  quantities  of  fluid,  very  exact  and  con- 
venient. Baryta  is  determined  as  carbonate  in  the  wet  way,  when 
from  any  reason  it  is  not  possible  or  not  desirable  to  precipitate  it  as 
sulphate.  If  a  fluid  or  dry  substance  contains  bodies  which  impede 
the  precipitation  of  the  baryta  as  sulphate  or  carbonate  (alkaline  citrates, 
metaphosphoric  acid,  see  §  71,  a  and  b),  such  bodies  must  of  course  be 
got  rid  of.  before  proceeding  to  precipitation.  The  precipitation  of  baryta 
as  silicofluoride  and  as  Chromate  will  be  described  under  the  separation 
from  strontia,  §  154. 

1.  Determination  as  Sulphate  of  Baryta. 

a.  By  Precipitation. 
Heat  the  moderately  dilute  solution  of  baryta,  which  must  not 
contain  too  much  free  acid  (and  must,  therefore,  if  necessary,  first  be 
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freed  therefrom  by  evaporation  or  addition  of  ammonia),  in  a  platinum 
or  porcelain  dish,  or  in  a  glass  vessel,  to  incipient  ebullition,  add 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms,  keep  the  mixture 
for  some  time  at  a  temperature  verv  near  the  boiling  point,  stirring  if 
not  on  a  water  bath,  and  allow  the  precipitate  to  subside ;  decant  the 
almost  clear  supernatant  fluid  on  a  filter,  boil  the  precipitate  once  with 
water  and  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  then  three  or  four  times  with 
water,  transfer  it  to  the  filter,  and  wash  with  boiling  water,  until  the 
filtrate  is  no  longer  rendered  turbid  by  chloride  of  barium.    Dry  the 

Erecipitate,  and  treat  it  as  directed  in  §  53,  using  only  a  moderate  red 
eat  If  the  precipitate  has  been  properly  washed  in  the  manner  here 
directed,  it  is  perfectly  pure.  However,  in  the  presence  of  alkaline 
salts  the  precipitate  will  still  contain  small  quantities  of  alkaline  sul- 
phate, see  $  löü. 

b.  By  Evaporation. 

Add  to  the  solution,  in  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  pure  sulphuric 
acid  very  slightly  in  excess,  and  evaporate  on  the  water-bath ;  expel 
the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  by  cautious  application  of  heat,  and  ignite 
the  residue  moderately. 

For  the  properties  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  see  §  71. 

Both  methods,  if  carefully  executed,  give  almost  absolutely  accurate 
results. 

2.  Determination  as  Carbonate  of  Baryta. 

a.  In  Solutions. 

Mix  the  moderately  dilute  solution  of  the  baryta  salt,  in  a  beaker 
with  ammonia,  add  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  slight  excess,  and  let  the 
mixture  stand  several  hours  in  a  warm  place.  Filter,  wash  the  preci- 
pitate with  water  mixed  with  a  little  ammonia,  dry,  and  ignite  mode- 
rately (§  53). 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  71.  This  method  in- 
volves a  trifling  loss  of  substance,  as  the  carbonate  of  baryta  is  not 
absolutely  insoluble  in  water.  The  direct  experiment,  No.  56,  gave 
9979  instead  of  100.  If  the  solution  contains  a  notable  quantity  of 
ammoniacal  salts,  the  loss  incurred  is  much  more  considerable,  since 
the  presence  of  such  salts  greatly  increases  the  solubility  of  the  carbo- 
nate of  baryta. 

b.  In  Salts  of  Baryta  with  Organic  Acids. 

Heat  the  salt  slowly  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible,  until  no  more 
fumes  are  evolved ;  place  the  crucible  obliquely,  with  the  lid  leaning 
against  it,  and  ignite,  until  the  whole  of  the  carbon  is  consumed,  and 
the  residue  presents  a  perfectly  white  appearance  :  moisten  the  residue 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  evaporate,  ignite 
gently,  and  weigh.  The  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  quite 
satisfactory.  A  direct  experiment,  No.  67,  gave  99*61  instead  of  100. 
The  loss  of  substance,  which  almost  invariably  attends  this  method,  is 
owing  to  particles  of  the  salt  being  carried  away  upon  ignition,  and  is 
accordingly  the  less  considerable,  the  more  slowly  and  gradually  the 
heat  is  increased.  Omission  of  the  moistening  of  the  residue  with  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  would  involve  a  further  loss  of  substance,  as  the  igni- 
tion of  carbonate  of  baryta  in  contact  with  carbon  is  attended  with 
formation  of  some  caustic  baryta,  carbonic  oxide  being  evolved. 
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102. 

2/  Strontia. 

a.  Solution, 

See  the  preceding  paragraph  (§  101,  a),  the  directions  there  given 
applying  equally  here.  Siliconuoride  of  strontium  is  readily  and  com- 
pletely soluble  in  water  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

b.  Determination. 

Strontia  is  weighed  either  as  sulphate  or  as  carbonate  of  strontia 
(§  72).  Strontia  in  the  pure  state,  or  in  form  of  carbonate,  may  be 
determined  also  by  the  alkalimetric  method.    Comp.  §  223. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Sulphate  of  strontia: 

a.  By  Precipitation. — All  compounds  of  strontia  without  exception. 

b.  By  Evaporation. — All  salts  of  strontia  with  volatile  acids,  if  no 
other  non- volatile  body  is  present. 

2.  Carbonate  of  strontia: 

a.  All  compounds  of  strontia  soluble  in  water. 

b.  Salts  of  strontia  with  organic  acids. 

The  method  based  on  the  precipitation  of  strontia  with  sulphuric 
acid  yields  accurate  results  only  in  cases  where  the  fluid  from  which 
the  strontia  is  to  be  precipitated  may  be  mixed,  without  injury,  with 
alcohol.  Where  this  oannot  be  done,  and  where  the  method  based  on 
the  evaporation  of  the  solution  of  strontia  with  sulphuric  acid  is  equally 
inapplicable,  the  conversion  into  the  carbonate  ought  to  be  resorted  to 
in  preference,  if  admissible.  As  in  the  case  of  baryta,  so  here,  we  have 
to  De  on  our  guard  against  the  presence  of  substances  which  would 
impede  precipitation. 

1.  Determination  as  Sulphate  of  Strontia. 

a.  By  Precipitation. 

Mix  the  solution  of  the  salt  of  strontia  (which  must  not  be  too  dilute, 
nor  contain  much  free  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid)  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  in  excess,  in  a  beaker,  and  add,  at  least  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol ; 
let  the  mixture  stand  twelve  hours,  and  Alter ;  wash  the  precipitate  with 
dilute  spirit  of  wine,  dry  and  ignite  (§  03). 

If  the  circumstances  of  the  case  prevent  the  use  of  alcohol,  the  fluid 
must  be  precipitated  in  a  tolerably  concentrated  state,  a  good  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid  must  be  used  (in  the  presence  of  chloride  of  potassium, 
sodium  or  magnesium  this  is  particularly  necessary),  and  the  mixture 
must  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  cold  for  at  least  twenty  »four  hours, 
filtered,  and  the  precipitate  washed  with  cold  water,  until  the  last 
rinsings  manifest  no  longer  an  acid  reaction,  and  leave  no  perceptible 
residue  upon  evaporation.  If  traces  of  free  sulphuric  acid  remain  ad- 
hering to  the  filter,  the  latter  turns  black  on  drying,  and  crumbles  to 
pieces ;  too  protracted  washing  of  the  precipitate,  on  the  other  hand, 
tends  to  increase  the  loss  of  substance. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  precipitate  be  thoroughly  dry,  before 
proceeding  to  ignite  it ;  otherwise  it  will  be  apt  to  throw  off  fine  par« 
tides  during  the  latter  process.    The  filter,  which  is  to  be  burnt  apart 
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from  the  precipitate,  must  be  as  clean  as  possible,  or  some  loss  of  sub- 
stance will  be  incurred ;  as  may  be  clearly  seen  from  the  depth  of  the 
carmine  tint  of  the  flame  with  which  the  niter  burns  if  the  precipitate 
has  not  been  properly  removed. 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  72.  When  alcohol  is 
used  and  the  directions  given  are  properly  adhered  to,  the  results  are 
very  accurate ;  when  the  sulphate  of  strontia  is  precipitated  from  an 
aqueous  solution,  on  the  contrary,  a  certain  amount  of  loss  is  unavoid- 
able, as  sulphate  of  strontia  is  not  absolutely  insoluble  in  water.  The 
direct  experiments,  without  the  use  of  alcohol  (No.  68),  gave  only  98*12 
and  98*02  instead  of  100.  However,  the  error  may  be  satisfactorily 
rectified,  by  calculating  the  amount  ot  sulphate  of  strontia  dissolved  in 
the  filtrate  and  the  wash-water,  basing  the  calculation  upon  the  known 
degree  of  solubility  of  sulphate  of  strontia  in  acidified  and  pure  water. 
See  Expt.  No.  59,  which,  with  this  correction,  gave  9977  instead  of  100. 
The  necessity  for  making  the  correction  may  be  obviated  by  washing 
with  1  part  of  sulphuric  acid  mixed  with  20  parts  water  till  all  sub- 
stances precipitable  by  spirit  are  removed,  then  with  spirit  till  all  the 
sulphuric  acid  is  removed.  Sulphate  of  strontia  also  carries  down,  if 
not  to  the  same  extent  as  sulphate  of  baryta,  the  sulphates  of  other 
strong  bases  in  small  quantity.     Compare  §  153. 

b.  By  Evaporation. 
The  same  method  as  described  for  baryta,  §.101, 1,  b. 

2.  Determination  as  Carbonate  of  Strontia. 

a.  In  Solutions. 

The  same  method  as  described  §  101,  2,  a.  For  the  properties  of 
the  precipitate,  see  §  72.  The  method  gives  very  accurate  results,  at 
least  far  more  accurate  than  the  determination  with  sulphuric  acid  in 
aqueous  solution  when  no  correction  is  made ;  as  carbonate  of  strontia 
is  practically  insoluble  in  water  containing  ammonia  and  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  A  direct  experiment,  No.  60,  gave  99*82  instead  of  100. 
Presence  of  ammoniacal  salts  exercises  here  a  less  adverse  influence  than 
in  the  precipitation  of  carbonate  of  baryta. 

b.  In  Salts  with  Organio  Acids. 

The  same  method  as  described  §  101,  2,  b.  The  remarks  made 
there,  respecting  the  accuracy  of  the  results,  apply  equally  here. 

§  103. 

3.  Limb. 

a.  Solution. 

See  §  101,  a. — Fluoride  of  calcium  is,  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid, 
converted  into  sulphate  of  lime,  and  the  latter  again,  if  necessary, 
decomposed  by  boiling  or  fusing  with  an  alkaline  carbonate  (§  132). 

b.  Determination. 

Lime  is  weighed  either  as  sulphate,  as  carbonate  of  lime,  or  as  caustic 
lime  (§  73).  It  may  be  brought  into  the  first  form  by  evaporation,  or 
by  precipitation ;  into  the  two  latter,  by  precipitation  as  oxalate,  or  as 
carbonate,  or  by  ignition.  Lime  in  the  pure  state,  or  in  form  of  car- 
bonate, may  be  determined  also  by  the  alkalimetric  method.    Comp. 
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§  223.    The  volumetric  estimation  may  also  be  easily  made  if  the  lime 
is  precipitated  as  oxalate,  either  by  a  direct  or  an  indirect  method. 
We  may  convert  into 

1.  Sulphate  of  limb. 

a.  By  Precipitation :  All  salts  of  lime  with  acids  soluble  in  alcohol, 
provided  no  other  substance  insoluble  in  alcohol  be  present 

b.  By  Evaporation :  AD  salts  of  lime  with  volatile  acids,  provided 
no  non-volatile  body  be  present 

2.  Carbonate  of  lime,  or  Lime. 

a.  By  Precipitation  with  carbonate  of  ammonia :  All  salts  of  lime 
soluble  in  water. 

b.  By  Precipitation  with  oxalate  of  ammonia :  All  salts  of  lime  soluble 
in  water  or  in  hydrochloric  acid  without  exception. 

c.  By  Ignition :  Salts  of  lime  with  organic  acids. 

Of  these  several  methods,  2,  b,  is  the  one  most  frequently  resorted 
to.  This,  and  the  method  1,  b,  give  the  most  accurate  results.  The 
method,  1,  a,  is  usually  resorted  to  only  to  effect  the  separation  of  lime 
from  other  bases •  2,  a,  generally  only  to  effect  the  separation  of  lime 
together  with  other  alkaline  earths  from  the  alkalies.  As  many  bodies 
(alkaline  citrates,  and  metaphosphates)  interfere  with  the  precipitation 
of  lime  by  the  precipitants  given,  these,  if  present,  must  De  first 
removed. 

8.  The  volumetric  modes  of  estimation,  which  are  particularly  to 
be  recommended  when  a  considerable  number  of  determinations  are 
required^  will  be  described  after  the  gravimetric  modes. 

1.  Determination  as  Sulphate  of  Lime. 

a.  By  Precipitation. 

Mix  the  solution  of  lime,  which  may  contain  a  little  free  hydro- 
chloric acid,  in  a  beaker,  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  excess,  and  add 
three  or  four  volumes  of  alcohol ;  let  the  mixture  stand  twelve  hours, 
filter,  and  thoroughly  wash  the  precipitate  with  spirit  of  wine,  dry,  and 
ignite  moderately  (§  53).  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see 
§  73.  The  results  are  only  slightly  too  low.  A  direct  experiment, 
No.  61,  gave  99*64  instead  of  100. 

b.  By  Evaporation. 

The  same  method  as  described  §  101, 1,  b. 

2.  Determination  as  Carbonate  of  Lime,  or  Lime. 

a.  By  Precipitation  with  Carbonate  of  Ammonia. 
The  same  method  as  described  §  101,  2,  a.  The  precipitate  must  be 
exposed  only  to  a  very  gentle  red  heat,  but  this  must  be  continued  for 
some  time.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  73.  This 
method  gives  very  accurate  results,  the  loss  of  substance  incurred 
being  hardly  worth  mentioning.  If  the  solution  contains  chloride  of 
ammonium  or  similar  ammoniacal  salts  in  considerable  proportion,  the 
loss  of  substance  incurred  is  far  greater.  The  same  is  the  case  if  the 
precipitate  is  washed  with  pure  instead  of  ammoniacal  water.  A  direct 
experiment^  No.  62,  in  which  pure  water  was  used,  gave  99*17  instead 
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of  100  parts  of  lime.  If  it  is  feared  that  any  caustic  lime  has  formed 
through  the  heat  being  too  high,  moisten  the  residue  with  water,  add  a 
lump  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  allow  to  evaporate  slowly,  and  heat 
again  to  gentle  redness,  that  is,  till  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  is  just 
dull  red.    Ifagas  blowpipe  can  "  to  of  lime  may  be 

converted  into  lime  by  prolonge  weighed  as  such  ; 

compare  b.* 

b.   Bg  Precipitation  mitt 
a.   The  Lime  Salt  is  soluble  in  ,'-d    • 

To  the  hot  solution  in  abeak  uonia  i%  moderate 

excess,  and  then  ammonia  sum<  moniacai  smell  to 

the  fluid ;  cover  the  glass,  and  m  place  until  the 

precipitate  has  completely  subsi  ire  twelve  hours, 

at  least  Four  the  clear  fluid  cautiously,  so  as  to  leave  the  precipitate 
undisturbed,  on  a  filter ;  wash  the  precipitate  two  or  three  times  by 
decantation  with  hot  water ;  lastly,  transfer  the  precipitate  also  to  the 
filter,  by  rinsing  with  hot  water,  taking  care,  before  the  addition  of  a 
fresh  portion,  to  wait  until  the  fluid  has  completely  passed  through  the 
filter.  +  Small  particles  of  the  precipitate,  adhering  firmly  to  the  glass, 
are  removed  with  a  feather,  or  a  glass  rod  covered  at  the  end  with  a 
piece  of  flexible  tube.  If  this  fails  to  effect  their  complete  removal, 
they  should  be  dissolved  in  a  few  drops  of  highly  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  ammonia  added  to  the  solution,  and  the  oxalate  obtained,  after  it 
has  settled,  added  to  the  first  precipitate.  Deviations  from  the  rules 
laid  down  here  will  generally  give  rise  to  the  passing  of  a  turbid  fluid 
through  the  filter.  After  having  washed  the  precipitate,  dry  it  on  the 
filter  in  the  funnel,  and  transfer  the  dry  precipitate  to  a  platinum 
crucible,  taking  care  to  remove  it  as  completely  as  possible  from  the 
filter ;  burn  the  filter  on  the  lid  or  on  a  piece  of  platinum  wire,  letting 
the  ash  drop  into  the  lid ;  now  put  the  latter,  inverted,  on  the  crucible, 
so  that  the  filter  ash  may  not  mix  with  the  precipitate ;  heat  at  first 
very  gently,  then  more  strongly,  until  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  is 
heated  to  very  taint  redness.  Keep  it  at  that  temperature  from  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes,  removing  the  lid  from  time  to  time.  I  am  accustomed 
during  this  opemtion  to  move  the  lamp  backwards  and  forwards  under 
the  crucible  with  the  hand,  since,  if  you  allow  it  to  stand,  the  heat  may 
very  easily  get  too  high.  Finally  allow  to  cool  in  the  desiccator  and 
weigh.  After  weighing,  moisten  the  contents  of  the  crucible,  which 
muse  be  perfectly  white,  or  barely  show  the  least  tinge  of  gray,  with  a 
little  water,  and  test  this  after  a  time  with  a  minute  slip  of  turmeric 
paper.  Should  the  paper  turn  brown — a  sign  that  the  heat  applied  was 
too  strong — rinse  off  the  fluid  adhering  to  the  paper  with  a  little  water, 
into  the  crucible,  throw  in  a  small  lump  of  pure  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
evaporate  to  dryness   (best  on  the   water-bath),    heat  to  very  faint 

*  FBITtBcU  (Zeitecbr.  f.  anal.  Cbem.  S,  178)  und  A.  Cosba  (/ft.  8,  141)  is  con- 
verting precipiutod  carbonate  of  lime  into  lime  obtained  somewhat  too  little  (about 
»97  instead  of  100).  iJul  I  think  (hi*  may  be  explained  bj  supposing  that  tue  car- 
bonate of  lime  employed  (FsiTzacai  dried  hie  at  100°)  was  not  anhydrous,  which 
FlilTZHCUB  himself  hint*. 

t  In  order  to  make  the  oxalate  of  lime  settle  more  rapidly  and  to  filter  it  off  clear 
more  readily.  Mock  reoomineuda  the  addition  of  1  o.e.  of  ammonia  alum  solution,  con- 
taining '001  grin,  alumina.  An  excess  of  ammonia  must  be  avoided,  and  '001  must 
be  deducted  from  the  weight  of  lime  obtained  (Zeitaehr.  f.  anal.  Cbem.  9,  451). 
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redness,  and  weigh  the  residue.  If  the  weight  has  increased,  repeat 
the  same  operation  until  the  weight  remains  constant.  This  method 
gives  nearly  absolutely  accurate  results ;  and  if  the  application  of  heat 
is  properly  managed,  there  is  no  need  of  the  tedious  evaporation  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and 
residue,  see  §  73.  A  o^^H^HAent,  No.  83,  gave  99*99  instead  of 
100.  Equally  accurat^^^^^^H  been  obtained  by  A.  Souchat  in 
my  laboratory.*  ^^^^^m 

If  a  gat«  blowpipe  is  at^^B^r  any  other  arrangement  by  means  of 
which  a  platinum  crucible  may  be  raised  to  a  white  heat,  the  oxalate  of 
lime  may  be  converted  into  caustic  lime  with  results  almost  equally 
accurate ;  and  I  believe  that  this  method,  which  requires  less  patience 
than  the  other,  is  more  certain  to  yield  good  results  in  the  hands  of  many 
persons.  The  oxalate  of  lime  and  the  filter  ash  are  transferred  to  a  mode- 
rate-sized platinum  crucible,  which  is  ignited  first  over  the  Bunsen, 
and  then  for  fifteen  minutes  over  the  blowpipe.  The  crucible  is  then 
weighed,  and  ignited  again  for  ten  minutes  more  over  the  blowpipe. 
The  second  ignition  over  the  blowpipe  should  not  reduce  the  weight. 
It  is  well  to  weigh  the  empty  crucible  again  at  the  end  of  the  opera- 
tion, as  platinum  sometimes  loses  weight  after  violent  and  prolonged 
ignition.  The  results  obtained  by  Fritzsche,  Gossa,  and  Souchat 
(loe.  eit.)  scarcely  differ  from  the  calculated  numbers.  For  properties 
of  lime,  see  §  7a 

The  oxalate  of  lime  may  also  be  converted  into  sulphate. 
Sch  rotte  r  ignites  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible  with  pure  sulphate 
of  ammonia.  Or  you  may  ignite  in  a  covered  platinum  dish  till  the 
precipitate  is  for  the  most  part  converted  into  lime,  add  a  little  water, 
then  hydrochloric  'acid  to  effect  solution,  then  pure  sulphuric  acid  in 
excess,  evaporate  and  ignite  moderately.  This  process  is  also  quite 
accurate. 

Many  chemists  collect  the  oxalate  on  a  weighed  filter,  dry  at 
100°,  and  weigh.  The  precipitate  consists  of  2CaO,C40«  +  2aq. 
This  is,  however,  more  troublesome,  and  less  accurate  than  the  first 
method. 

ß.  The  Salt  is  insoluble  in  Water. 

Dissolve  the  salt  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  If  the  acid  combined 
with  the  lime  is  of  a  nature  to  escape  in  this  operation  (e.g.,  carbonic 
acid),  or  to  admit  of  its  separation  by  evaporation  (e.g.,  silicic  acid), 
proceed,  after  the  removal  of  the  acid,  as  directed  in  a.  But  if  the 
acid  cannot  thus  be  readily  got  rid  of  (e.g.y  phosphoric  acid),  proceed  as 
follows :  add  ammonia  until  a  precipitate  begins  to  form,  redissolve 
this  with  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid,  add  oxalate  of  ammonia  in  excess, 
and  finally  acetate  of  soda;  allow  the  precipitate  to  subside,  and 
proceed  for  the  remainder  of  the  operation  as  directed  in  a.  In  this 
process  the  free  hydrochloric  acid  present  combines  with  the  ammonia 
and  soda  of  the  oxalate  and  acetate,  liberating  a  corresponding  quantity 
of  oxalic  acid  and  acetic  acid,  in  which  acids  oxalate  of  lime  is  nearly 
insoluble.  The  loss  by  this  method  is  very  slight.  A  direct  expe- 
riment, No.  64,  gave  90*78  instead  of  100. 

e.  By  Ignition, 
The  same  method  as  described  §  101,  2,  b.    The  residue  remaining 

*  Zeiteohr.  f.  anal  Ohem.  10,  828. 
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upon  evaporation  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  (which  operation  it  is 
advisable  to  perform  twice)  must  be  ignited  very  gently.  The  re- 
marks made  in  reference  to  the  accuracy  of  the  results,  apply  equally 
here.  By  way  of  control,  the  carbonate  of  lime  may  be  converted  into 
the  caustic  state  or  into  sulphate  of  lime  (see  by  a),  or  it  may  be  de- 
termined alkalimetrically  (§  223). 

3.    Volumetric  Methods. 

a.  For  the  alkalimetric  estimation  of  caustic  lime  and  carbonate  of 
lime,  see  §  223.  Very  good  results  may  be  obtained  from  the  mixture 
of  lime  and  carbonate  of  lime,  produced  by  igniting  the  oxalate 
moderately  in  the  air  (Expt.  No.  65). 

b.  Precipitation  as  oxalate  and  direct  estimation  of  the  oxalic  acid.  The 
precipitate  is  well  washed,  but  not  dried,  and  the  oxalic  acid  is 
estimated  by  permanganate  of  potassa  (§  137);  9  parts  of  anhydrous 
oxalic  acid  represent  7  parts  of  lime  (Hempel).  Results  very  good 
(Expt.  No.  65). 

c.  Precipitation  as  oxalate  and  indirect  estimation  of  the  oxalic  acid 
(Kraut*).  The  lime  salt  must  be  soluble  in  water.  Place  the  solu- 
tion in  a  measuring  flask,  add  an  exactly  measured  quantity  of 
decinormal  oxalic  acid  (§  215),  more  than  sufficient  to  precipitate  the 
lime,  add  ammonia  till  alkaline,  boil,  allow  to  cool,  All  the  flask  up  to 
the  mark,  shake,  Alter  through  a  dry  filter,  measure  out  an  aliquot  part 
of  the  filtrate  (not  less  than  one-half),  and  determine  the  oxalic  acid  in 
it  by  permanganate  of  potash,  according  to  §  137 ;  calculate  the 
quantity  for  the  whole  filtrate,  deduct  this  from  the  quantity  added, 
and  the  remainder  will  be  the  oxalic  acid  equivalent  to  the  lime  present. 
1  c.c.  decinormal  oxalic  acid  =  '0028  grm.  lime.  This  process  is  rapid, 
and  gives  good  results.  If  the  amount  of  lime  is  small  in  comparison 
with  the  volume  of  the  fluid  no  correction  will  be  necessary  on 
account  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  measuring 
flask. 

§104. 

4.  Magnesia. 

a.  Solution. 

Many  of  the  compounds  of  magnesia  are  soluble  in  water ;  those 
which  are  insoluble  in  that  menstruum  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
with  the  exception  of  some  silicates  and  aluminates  (see  §§  105  and  140). 

b.  Determination. 

Magnesia-  is  weighed  (§  74)  as  sidpkate,  as  pyrophosphate,  or  as  pure 
magnesia.  In  the  pure  state,  or  in  form  of  carbonate,  it  may  be  deter- 
mined also  by  the  alkalimetric  method  described  in  §  223. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Sulphate  of  magnesia  :  All  compounds  of  magnesia  with 
volatile  acids,  provided  no  other  non-volatile  substance  be  present. 

2.  Pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  :  All  compounds  of  magnesia 
without  exception. 

3.  Pure  magnesia  : 

a.  Salts  of  magnesia  with  organic  acids,  or  with  readily  volatile 
inorganic  oxygen  acids. 

*  Chem.  Centralbl.  1856,  316. 
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b.  Chloride  of  magnesium,  and  the  compounds  of  magnesia  con- 
vertible into  that  salt 

The  direct  determination  as  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  highly  recom- 
mended in  all  cases  where  it  is  applicable.  The  determination  as 
pyrophosphate  is  most  generally  resorted  to ;  especially  also  in  the 
separation  of  magnesia  from  other  bases.  The  method  based  on  the 
conversion  of  chloride  of  magnesium  into  pure  magnesia  is  usually 
resorted  to  only  to  effect  the  separation  of  magnesia  from  the  fixed 
alkalies.  Compounds  of  magnesia  with  phosphoric  acid  are  analysed 
as  §  135  directs. 

1.  Determination  as  Sulphate  of  Magnesia. 

Add  to  the  solution  pure  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  quantity  more  than 
sufficient  to  combine  with  the  magnesia  present,  evaporate  to  dryness, 
in  a  weighed  platinum  dish  on  the  water  bath;  then  heat  at  first 
cautiously,  afterwards,  with  the  cover  on  more  strongly — here  it  is 
advisable  to  place  the  lamp  so  that  the  flame  may  play  obliquely  on 
the  cover  from  above — until  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  completely 
expelled ;  lastly,  ignite  gently  over  the  lamp  for  some  time ;  allow  to 
cool,  and  weigh.  Should  no  fumes  of  sulphuric  acid  escape  upon  the 
application  of  a  stron^ish  heat,  this  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  sure  sign 
that  the  sulphuric  acid  has  not  been  added  in  sufficient  quantity,  in 
which  case,  after  allowing  to  cool,  a  fresh  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  is 
added.  The  method  yields  very  accurate  results.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  use  a  very  large  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  residue  must  be 
exposed  to  a  moderate  red  heat  only,  and  weighed  rapidly.  For  the 
properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  74. 

2.  Determination  as  Pyrophosphate  of  Magnesia. 

The  solution  of  the  salt  of  magnesia  is  mixed,  in  a  beaker,  with 
chloride  of  ammonium,  and  ammonia  added  in  slight  excess.  Should  a 
precipitate  form  upon  the  addition  of  ammonia,  sufficient  chloride  of 
ammonium  must  be  added  to  effect  its  re-solution.  The  clear  fluid  is 
then  mixed  with  a  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda  in  excess,  and  the 
mixture  stirred,  taking  care  to  avoid  touching  the  sides  of  the  beaker 
with  the  stirring-rod ;  otherwise  particles  of  the  precipitate  are  apt  to 
adhere  so  firmly  to  the  rubbed  parts  of  the  beaker,  that  it  will  be  found 
difficult  to  remove  them ;  the  beaker  is  then  covered,  and  allowed  to 
stand  at  rest  for  twelve  hours,  without  warming;  after  that  time  the 
fluid  is  filtered,  and  the  precipitate  collected  on  the  filter,  the  last  par- 
ticles of  it  being  rinsed  out  or  the  glass  with  a  portion  of  the  filtrate, 
with  the  aid  of  a  feather;  when  the  fluid  has  completely  passed 
through,  the  precipitate  is  washed  with  a  mixture  of  3  parts  of  water, 
and  1  part  of  solution  of  ammonia  of  '96  sp.  gr.,  the  operation  being 
continued  until  a  few  drops  of  the  fluid  passing  through  the  filter 
mixed  with  nitric  acid  and  a  drop  of  nitrate  of  silver  show  no  opa- 
lescence. The  precipitate  is  now  thoroughly  dried,  and  then  trans- 
ferred to  a  platinum  crucible  (§  53) ;  the  latter,  with  the  lid  on,  is 
exposed  for  some  time  to  a  very  gentle  heat,  which  is  finally  increased 
to  intense  redness.  The  filter,  as  clean  as  practicable,  is  incinerated 
on  the  lid,  and  the  ash  transferred  to  the  crucible,  which  is  then  once 
more  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  allowed  to  cool,  and  weighed.  If  the  pyro- 
phosphate of  magnesia  is  not  quite  white,  moisten  it  with  a  few  drops 
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of  nitric  acid,  evaporate  them  off,  and  heat  the  residue  again,  using 
great  caution  at  first. 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  74.  This 
method,  if  properly  executed,  yields  most  accurate  results.  The  pre- 
cipitate must  be  washed  completely,  but  not  over-washed,  and  the 
washing  water  must  always  contain  the  requisite  quantity  of  ammonia. 

3.  Determination  as  pure  Magnesia. 

a.  In  Salts  of  Magnesia  with  Organic  or  Volatile  Inorganic  Acids. 

The  salt  of  magnesia  is  gently  heated  in  a  covered  platinum  cru- 
cible, increasing  the  temperature  gradually,  until  no  more  fumes 
escape ;  the  lid  is  then  removed,  and  the  crucible  placed  in  an  oblique 
position,  with  the  lid  leaning  against  it.  A  red  heat  is  now  applied, 
until  the  residue  is  perfectly  white.  For  the  properties  of  the  residue, 
see  §  74.  The  method  gives  the  more  accurate  results  the  more  slowly 
the  salt  is  heated  from  the  beginning.  Some  loss  of  substance  is 
usually  sustained,  owing  to  traces  of  the  salt  being  carried  off  with  the 
empyreumatic  products.  Salts  of  magnesia  with  readily  volatile  oxygen 
acids  (carbonic  acid,  nitric  acid),  may  be  transformed  into  magnesia  in 
a  similar  way,  by  simple  ignition.  Even  sulphate  of  magnesia  loses 
the  whole  of  its  sulphuric  acid  when  exposed,  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
to  the  heat  of  the  gas  blowpipe-flame  (Sonnenschein).  As  regards 
small  quantities  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  I  can  fully  confirm  this 
statement. 

b.  Conversion  of  Chloride  of  Magnesium  into  pure  Magnesia. 

The  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  magnesium  is  mixed  in  a 
porcelain  crucible,  with  pure  oxide  of  mercury  shaken  up  with  water, 
in  proportion  more  than  sufficient  to  convert  by  its  oxygen  the  whole 
of  the  magnesium  present  into  magnesia.  The  mixture  is  evaporated 
on  the  water-bath,  and  the  residue  thoroughly  dried ;  the  crucible  is 
now  covered,  and  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  until  the  chloride  of  mercury 
formed  is  expelled,  together  with  the  excess  of  oxide  of  mercury.  The 
operator  should  carefully  guard  against  inhaling  the  fumes  evolved. 
The  residue  of  magnesia  is  either  weighed  at  once  in  the  crucible,  or  if 
the  operation  had  for  its  object  the  separation  of  the  earth  from  the 
alkalies,  it  is  collected  upon  a  filter,  washed  with  hot  water,  dried,  and 
ignited  (§  53).  Compare  also  §  153,  B,  4  (17-21),  where  some  other 
methods  are  given  to  effect  the  same  purpose,  which  are  often  more 
convenient  for  separation. 

THIRD   GROUP  OF   THE   BASES. 
ALUMINA — SESQUIOXIDE   OF   CHROMIUM— (TITANIC  ACID). 

§  105. 

1.  Alumina. 

a.  Solution. 

Those  of  the  compounds  of  alumina  which  are  insoluble  in  water, 
dissolve,  for  the  most  part,  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Native  crystallized 
alumina  (sapphire,  ruby,  corundum),  and  many  native  alumina  com- 
pounds, and  also  artificially  produced  alumina  after  intense  ignition, 
require  fusing  with  carbonate  of  soda,  caustic  potassa,  or  hydrate  of 
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baryta,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  their  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
Many  alumina  compounds  (e.g.,  clay)  which  resist  the  action  of  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid,  may  be  decomposed  by  protracted  heating 
with  moderately  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  fusion  with  bisul- 
phate  of  soda.  Bisulphate  of  potassa  used  to  be  employed,  but  it  gives 
rise  to  the  formation  of  a  troublesome  double  salt  of  alumina  and 
potassa  difficultly  soluble  in  water  and  acids  (L.  Smith*). 

b.  Determination. 

Alumina  is  almost  invariably  weighed  in  the  pure  state,  occasionally 
as  phosphate  (compare  for  instance  §  209,  7,  II.).  The  several  com- 
pounds of  alumina  are  converted  into  pure  alumina,  either  by  precipi- 
tation as  hydrate  of  alumina,  and  subsequently  ignition,  or  by  simple 
ignition.  Precipitation  as  basic  acetate  or  basic  iormiate  is  resorted  to 
only  in  cases  of  separation.  For  an  indirect  (acidimetric)  estimation  of 
alumina  in  alum,  &c,  see  §  215. 

We  may  convert  into 

Alumina: 

a.  By  Precipitation.  All  compounds  of  alumina  soluble  in  water, 
and  those  which,  insoluble  in  that  menstruum,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  with  separation  of  their  acid. 

b.  By  Heating  or  Ignitim.  a.  All  salts  of  alumina  with  readily  vola- 
tile oxygen  acids  (e.g.,  nitrate  of  alumina).  0.  All  salts  of  alumina  with 
organic  acids. 

With  regard  to  the  method  a,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  solu- 
tion must  contain  no  organic  substances,  which  would  interfere  with 
the  precipitation — e.g.,  tartaric  acid,,  sugar,  &c.  Should  such  be  present, 
the  solution  must  be  mixed  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potassa, 
evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  dish,  the  residue  fused,  then  mace- 
rated in  water,  transferred  to  a  beaker,  digested  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  solution  filtered,  and  then  precipitated. 

The  methods  b,  a  and  0,  are  applicable  only  in  cases  where  no  other 
fixed  substances  or  chloride  of  ammonium  are  present.  (The  latter  when 
ignited  with  alumina  would  occasion  a  loss  or  chloride  of  aluminium.) 
The  methods  of  estimating  alumina  in  its  combinations  with  phosphoric, 
boracic,  silicic,  and  chromic  pcids,  will  be  found  in  Part  II.  of  this 
Section,  under  the  heads  of  these  several  acids. 

Determination  as  Alumina. 

a.  By  Precipitation. 

Mix  the  moderately  dilute  hot  solution  of  alumina  with  a  tolerable 
quantity  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  if  that  salt  is  not  already  present, 
add  ammonia  in  slight  excess,  heat  to  boiling  and  maintain  at  that  tem- 
perature till  the  free  ammonia  is  completely  or  very  nearly  expelled — 
i.e.,  till  the  fluid  gives  a  neutral  or  barely  alkaline  reaction  (the  fluid 
adhering  to  the  test  paper  must  be  wastied  back  again).  The  fluid 
should  not  be  heated  too  long,  or  it  will  become  acid  through  decom- 
position of  the  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  some  of  the  alumina  will 
redissolve.  The  most  appropriate  vessel  for  the  precipitation  iß  a  large 
platinum  dish,  in  default  of  which  a  porcelain  dish  may  be  used ;  glass 
should  not  be  employed,  as  it  is  attacked  by  hot  ammoniacal  fluids 

*  Am.  Jours,  of  Science  and  Arte,  40,  248. 
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(p.  65).  Allow  to  settle,  decant  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  through  a 
filter,  without  disturbing  the  precipitate,  pour  boiling  water  on  the 
latter,  stir  it  up,  allow  to  settle  again,  pour  off  the  clear  fluid  through 
the  filter,  and  repeat  this  washing  a  second  and  a  third  time,  finally 
transfer  the  precipitate  to  the  filter  and  wash  it  thoroughly  with  boiling 
water.  Suction  is  particularly  useful  in  this  case  (§  47) ;  if  it  is  em- 
ployed, the  precipitate  may  be  ignited  by  the  method  given  p.  85,  imme- 
diately after  washing.  If  suction  is  not  employed,  the  ignition  of  the 
moist  precipitate  is  rather  a  critical  operation.  If  you  wish  to  dry  the 
precipitate  before  you  ignite  it,  let  it  be  as  dry  as  possible,  and  then 
ignited  according  to  §  52.  Apply  a  very  gentle  heat  at  first,  and  keep 
the  crucible  well  covered,  or  you  may  easily  lose  small  quantities  by 
the  violent  escape  of  the  last  portions  of  water  retained  by  the  alumina. 
In  whichever  way  the  precipitate  is  ignited  it  is  always  best  to 
expose  it  to  an  incipient  white  heat  over  the  gas  blowpipe  for  some  time, 
in  order  to  be  sure  that  the  last  trace  of  water  is  expelled  (A.  Mits- 
cherlich*).  This  is  the  more  necessary,  and  the  heat  must  be  con- 
tinued five  or  ten  minutes  when  the  solution  contained  sulphuric  acid, 
as  the  precipitate  then  contains  basic  sulphate  of  alumina,  which  re- 

Suires  very  strong  and  prolonged  ignition  for  its  decomposition.     In 
efault  of  a  gas  blowpipe,  the  precipitate,  either  simply  washed  or 
moderately  ignited,  must  be  redissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  (which 
requires  protracted  warming  with  strong  acid),  and  then  precipitated 
again  with  ammonia;  or  the  sulphate  must  first  be  converted  into 
nitrate  by  decomposing  it  with  nitrate  of  lead,  added  in  very  slight 
excess,  the  excess  of  lead  removed  by  means  of  hydrosulphuric  acid, 
and  the  further  process  conducted  according  to  the  directions  of  a  or  b. 
Carbonate  of  ammonia  or  sulphide  of  ammonium  may  be  used  instead 
of  ammonia  for  precipitating,  but  without  increasing  the  accuracy  of 
the  results.     For  the  properties  of  hydrate  of  alumina  and  ignited 
alumina,  see  §  76.    Never  neglect  to  test  the  alumina  for  silicic  acid, 
which  it  frequently  contains.     This  is  done  readily  by  heating  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  fusing  with  bisulphate  of  potassa  or  soda  (§  75). 
The  method,  if  properly  executed,  gives  very  accurate  results.     But  if 
a  considerable  excess  of  ammonia  is  used,  more  particularly  in  the 
absence  of  ainmoniacal  salts,  and  the  liquid  is  filtered  without  boiling 
or  long  standing  in  a  warm  place  to  remove  the  ammonia,  no  trifling 
loss  may  be  incurred.     This  loss  is  the  greater,  the  more  dilute  the 
solution,  and  the  larger  the  excess  of  ammonia.    The  precipitate  cannot 
be  well  sufficiently  washed  on  the  filter  on  account  of  its  gelatinous 
nature ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  entirely  washed  by  decantation,  a 
very  large  quantity  of  wash-water  must  be  used,  hence  it  is  advisable 
to  combine  the  two  methods,  <as  directed. 

b.  By  Ignition. 

a.  Compounds  of  alumina  with  volatile  acids. — Ignite  the  salt  (or  the 
residue  of  the  evaporated  solution)  in  a  platinum  crucible,  gently  at 
first,  then  gradually  to  the  very  highest  degree  of  intensity,  until  the 
weight  remains  constant.  For  the  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  75. 
Its  purity  must  be  carefully  tested.    There  are  no  sources  of  error. 

ß.  Compounds  of  alumina  with  organic  acids* — The  same  method  as 
described  §  104,  3,  a  (Magnesia). 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  1,  67. 
QUANT.  VOL.  I.  O 
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§  106. 

2.  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium. 

a.  Solution. 

Many  of  the  compounds  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  are  soluble  in 
water.  The  hydrated  sesauioxide,  and  most  of  the  salts  insoluble  in 
water,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Ignition  renders  sesquioxide  of 
chromium  and  many  of  its  salts  insoluble  in  acids;  this  insoluble 
modification  must  be  prepared  for  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid,  by 
fusing  with  three  or  four  parts  of  potassa  in  a  silver  crucible.    A  small 

Quantity  is  converted,  in  the  process  of  fusing,  into  chromic  acid,  by 
tie  action  of  the  air ;  this  is,  however,  reduced  again  to  sesquioxide 
upon  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Addition  of  alcohol  greatly  pro- 
motes the  reduction.  Instead  of  this  fusing  with  potassa,  w£  frequently 
prefer  to  adopt  a  treatment,  whereby  the  sesquioxide  is  at  once  oxidized 
and  converted  into  an  alkaline  Chromate  (see  2).  For  the  solution  of 
chromic  iron,  see  §  160. 

b.  Determination. 

Sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  always,  when  directly  determined, 
weighed  in  the  pure  state.  It  is  brought  into  this  form  either  by  preci- 
pitation as  hydrate  and  ignition,  of  by  simple  ignition.  It  may, 
however,  also  be  estimated,  by  conversion  into  cnromic  acid,  and  deter- 
mination as  such.  * 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Sesquioxide  of  chromium  : 

a.  By  Precipitation.  All  compounds  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium 
soluble  in  water,  and  also  those  which,  insoluble  in  that  menstruum, 
dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  separation  of  their  acid.  Provided 
always  that  no  organic  substances  (such  as  citric  acid,  tartaric  acid, 
oxalic  acid,  <fcc.)  which  interfere  with  the  precipitation  be  present. 

b.  By  Ignition,  a.  All  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  with  volatile 
oxygen  acids,  provided  no  non-volatile  substances  be  present.  0.  Salts 
of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  with  organic  acids. 

2.  Chromic  acid,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  alkaline  Chro- 
mate :  Sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  all  its  salts. 

The  methods  of  analysing  the  combinations  of  the  sesquioxide  of 
chromium  with  chromic  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  boracic  acid,  and  silicic 
acid,  will  be  found  in  Part  II.  of  this  Section,  under  the  heads  of  these 
several  acids. 

1.  Determination  as  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium. 

a.  By  Precipitation. 
A  platinum  dish  should  be  used  by  preference ;  porcelain  may  also  be 
used,  but  not  glass.  The  solution,  which  must  not  be  too  highly  concen- 
trated, is  heated  to  100°.  Ammonia  is  then  added  slightly  in  excess,  and 
the  mixture  exposed  to  a  temperature  approaching  boiling,  until  the  fluid 
over  the  precipitate  is  perfectly  colorless,  presenting  no  longer  the 
least  shade  of  red ;  let  the  solid  particles  subside,  wash  three 
times  by  decantation,  and  lastly  on  the  filter,  with  hot  water,  drv 
thoroughly,  and  ignite  (§  52).  The  heat  in  the  latter  process  must  be 
increased  gradually,  and  the  crucible  kept  covered,  otherwise  some  los» 
of  substance  is  likely  to  arise  from  spirting  upon  the  incandescence  of 
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the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  which  marks  the  passing  of  the  soluble 
into  the  insoluble  modification.  The  precipitate  may  also  be  very 
conveniently  washed  by  suction  (§  47),  and  may  then  be  transferred,  still 
moist,  to  the  crucible  in  which  it  is  to  be  ignited  and  weighed.  For 
the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  76.  This  method, 
if  properly  executed,  gives  accurate  results.  When  a  porcelain  dish  is 
used,  the  results  are  only  very  slightly  too  high,  in  consequence  of  the 
contamination  of  the  precipitate  with  silicic  acid ;  when  a  glass  vessel 
is  used,  the  contamination  of  the  precipitate  is  very  decided  (A.  Souchay*). 
Sulphide  of  ammonium  may  be  used  instead  of  ammonia  for  precipitating. 
In  this  case  no  heat  is  required,  and  glass  vessels  may  be  used. 

b.  By  Ignition. 

a.  Salts  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  roith  volatile  acids.  The  same 
method  as  described,  §  105  {Alumina). 

ß.  Salts  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  with  organic  acids.  The  same 
method  as  described  §  104  (Magnesia). 

2.  Conversion  of  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium  into  Chromic 
Acid. 

(For  the  estimation  of  chromic  acid,  see  §  130.) 

The  following  methods  have  been  proposed  with  this  view  : — 

a.  The  solution  of  the  salt  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  mixed  with 
solution  of  potassa  or  soda  in  excess,  until  the  hydrated  sesquioxide, 
which  forms  at  first,  is  redissolved.  Chlorine  gas  is  then  conducted 
into  the  cold  fluid  until  it  acquires  a  yellowish-red  tint;  it  is  dien 
mixed  with  potassa  or  soda  in  excess,  and  the  mixture  evaporated  to 
dryness ;  the  residue  is  ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible.  The  whole  of 
the  chlorate  of  potassa  (or  soda)  formed  is  decomposed  by  this  process, 
and  the  residue  consists,  therefore,  of  alkaline  Chromate  and  chloride 
(Vohl). 

b.  Hydrate  of  potassa  is  heated  in  a  silver  crucible  to  calm  fusion ; 
the  heat  is  then  somewhat  moderated,  and  the  perfectly  dry  compound 
of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  projected  into  the  crucible.  When  the 
sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  thoroughly  moistened  with  the  potassa, 
small  lumps  of  fused  chlorate  of  potassa  are  added.  A  lively  effer- 
vescence ensues,  from  the  escape  of  oxygen ;  at  the  same  time  the 
mass  acquires  a  more  and  more  yellow  color,  and  finally  becomes  clear 
and  transparent.  Loss  of  substance  must  be  carefnlly  guarded  against 
(H.  Schwarz). 

e.  Dissolve  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  in  solution  of  potassa  or 
soda,  add  binoxide  of  lead  in  sufficient  excess,  and  warm.  The  yellow 
fluid  produced  contains  all  the  chromium  as  Chromate  of  lead  in  alkaline 
solution.  Filter  from  the  excess  of  binoxide  of  lead,  add  to  the  filtcpte 
acetic  acid  to  acid  reaction,  and  determine  the  weight  of  the  precipitated 
chromnte  of  lead  (G.  ChancelI). 

d.  Mix  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  in  a  fine  «state  of  division  with 
chlorate  of  potassa  in  a  porcelain  dish,  add  nitric  acid  of  1-367  sp.  gr., 
cover  the  dish  with  a  funnel  of  somewhat  smaller  diameter,  heat  on  a 
water  bath,  and  from  time  to  time  add  crystals  of  chlorate  of  potassa 
till  all  the  sesquioxide  is  dissolved  and  converted  into  chromic  acid. 

*  Zeitachr.  f.  juiaI.  Cfaem.  4,  66.  t  Comp.  rend.  43,  927. 
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Even  with  sesquioxide,  which  has  been  very  strongly  ignited,  the 
operation  does  not  last  more  than  30  or  60  minutes.  The  chromic  acid  in 
the  solution  thus  obtained  may  be  conveniently  determined  as  Chromate 
of  baryta  (Stoker,*  Pearson!). 

§107. 
Supplement  to  the  Third  Group. 

Titanic  Acid. 

Titanic  acid  is  always  weighed  in  the  pure  state ;  its  separation  is 
effected  either  by  precipitation  with  an  alkali,  by  heating  with  alkaline 
acetate,  or  by  boiling  the  dilute  acid  solution.  Titanic  acid  may  also 
be  estimated  volumetrically.  In  precipitating  acid  solutions  of  titanic 
acid  ammonia  is  employed ;  take  care  to  add  the  precipitating  agent  only 
in  slight  excess,  let  the  precipitate  formed,  which  resembles  hydrate  of 
alumina,  deposit,  wash,  first  by  decantation,  then  completely  on  the 
filter,  dry,  and  ignite  (§  62).  If  the  solution  contained  sulphuric  acid, 
put  some  carbonate  of  ammonia  into  the  crucible,  after  the  first 
ignition,  to  secure  the  removal  of  every  remaining  trace  of  that  acid. 
Lose  no  time  in  weighing  the  ignited  titanic  acid,  as  it  is  slightly 
hygroscopic.  Occasionally  it  is  more  convenient  to  precipitate  the 
titanic  acid  from  its  acid  solution  by  nearly  neutralizing  with  ammonia, 
adding  acetate  of  soda  or  ammonia  and  boiling.  The  precipitate  thus 
obtained  is  easily  filtered  off  and  washed.  If  we  have  titanic  acid 
dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  or  if  it  is  dissolved  by  fusing  with  bi- 
sulphate  of  potassa,  and  treating  the  mass  with  cold  water,  the  titanic 
acid  may  be  precipitated  by  largely  diluting  and  boiling  for  a  long 
time  with  renewal  of  the  evaporating  water ;  and  the  precipitate  thus 
obtained  may  be  easily  washed  with  water.  If  much  free  acid  is  present, 
the  greater  part  of  it  should  be  neutralized  with  ammonia  before  com- 
mencing to  boil.  The  operation  is  best  conducted  in  a  platinum  dish. 
After  filtering,  add  more  ammonia  to  the  filtrate  to  neutralize  the  acid 
still  further,  and  boil  again  for  some  time  to  see  whether  any  more 
titanic  acid  will  be  precipitated.  By  testing  the  last  filtrate  with 
ammonia,  you  may  make  quite  sure  that  the  precipitation  is  complete. 
When  igniting  the  dried  precipitate,  add  a  little  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
If  you  attempt  to  precipitate  the  titanic  acid  in  a  similar  way  from 
dilute  hydrochloric  solutions,  it  does  not  separate  entirely  until  the  fluid 
is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  it  must  be  washed  with  water  containing 
a  little  acid,  or  the  washings  will  pass  turbid  through  the  filter. 

Hydrate  of  titanic  acid  precipitated  in  the  cold,  washed  with  cold 
water  and  dried  without  heat,  is  completely  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid;  under  other  conditions  it  is  not  completely  soluble.  Ihe  hydrate 
of  metatitanic  acid,  precipitated  by  boiling  dilute  acid  solutions,  is 
insoluble  in  dilute  acids.  Ignited  titanic  acid  is  insoluble  even  in  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid,  but  it  does  dissolve  on  prolonged  heating 
with  moderately  strong  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  easily  dissolved  by  fusing 
for  a  long  time  with  bisulphate  of  potassa,  and  treating  the  mass  with 
much  cold  water.  Upon  fusing  with  carbonate  of  soda,  titanate  of  soda 
is  formed,  which,  when  treated  with  water,  leaves  acid  titanate  of  soda, 

•  Zdtachr.  I  anal.  Cham.  9,  71.  +  lb.  9,  108. 
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a  salt  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  By  fusing  titanic  acid  with  three 
times  its  quantity  of  fluoride  of  potassium  and  hydrogen,  fluoride  of 
titanium  and  potassium  is  formed,  which  readily  dissolves  in  very 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (of  sp.  gr.  1*015)  in  the  heat  On  fusing  a 
very  low  heat  must  be  applied  at  first,  till  the  excess  of  hydrofluoric 
acid  has  escaped,  then  the  heat  is  Quickly  raised  till  the  mass  melts  and 
the  titanic  acid  is  just  dissolved  (Marion ac*).  Titanic  acid  contains 
60*98  per  cent,  of  titanium  and  3902  of  oxygen.  On  heating  with 
hydrofluoric  and  sulphuric  acids  practically  no  fluoride  of  titanium 
escapes,  but  by  heating  with  hydrofluoric  acid  some  loss  does  occur 

(RlLBYf)- 

Titanic  acid  may  be  estimated  volumetrieally  by  being-  first  reduced 
to  sesquioxide,  and  then  oxidized  to  titanic  acid  by  standard  solution  of 
permanganate  of  potash  (comp.  §  112,  2  ;  PisaniJ).  Sulphuric  acid 
solutions  are  to  be  avoided,  either  the  ordinary  hydrochloric  solution 
is  taken,  or  the  solution  of  the  fluoride  of  titanium  and  potassium  in 
dilute  hydrochloric,  acid.  The  reduction  is  effected  by  zinc  with 
exclusion  of  air,  with  or  without  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat.  In 
the  case  of  hydrochloric  solutions  it  is  accompanied  with  violet  colora- 
tion, in  the  case  of  fluoride  of  titanium  and  potassium  with  greenish 
coloration.  The  reduction  being  complete  the  zinc  is  removed,  and  the 
permanganate  is  added  to  incipient  reddening  of  the  fluid.  The  weak 
point  of  the  method  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  knowing  exactly  when  the 
reduction  is  finished.  Marion ac§  has  described  the  conditions  under 
which  he  almost  invariably  obtained  good  results. 


fourth  group  of  the  bases. 

Oxide  of  Zinc — Protoxide  of  Manganese — Protoxide  of 
Nickel — Protoxide  of  Cobalt — Protoxide  of  Iron — Ses- 
quioxide of  Iron — (Sesquioxide  of  Uranium). 

§108. 

1.  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

a.  Solution, 

Many  of  the  salts  of  zinc  are  soluble  in  water.  Metallic  zinc,  oxide 
of  zinc,  and  the  salts,  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  dissolve  in  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  also  the  best  solvent  for  precipitated 
sulphide  of  zinc.  For  blende  the  best  method  is  first  to  digest  in  a 
finely-divided  state  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  in  tne  heat, 
and  then  to  add  a  little  nitric  acid,  chlorate  of  potassa,  or  solution  of 
bromine  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

b.  Determination. 

Zinc  is  weighed  either  as  oxide  or  sulphide  (§  77).  The  conversion 
of  the  salts  of  zinc  into  the  oxide  is  effected  either  by  precipitation  as 
basic  carbonate  or  sulphide  of  zinc,  or  by  direct  ignition.  Beside  these 
gravimetric  methods,  several  volumetric  methods  are  in  use. 

We  may  convert  into 

•  Zeitsohr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  7,  112.  f  lb.  2,71. 

t  lb.  i,  419.  §  lb.  1, 113. 
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1.  Oxide  of  zinc: 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  carbonate  of  sine.  All  the  salts  of  zinc  which 
are  soluble  in  water,  and  all  those  with  organic  volatile  acids ;  also 
those  salts  of  zinc  which,  insoluble  in  water,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  with  separation  of  their  acid. 

b.  By  Precipitation  as  sulphide  of  sine.  All  compounds  of  zinc  with- 
out exception. 

c.  By  direct  Ignition.  Salts  of  zinc  with  volatile  inorganic  oxygen 
acids. 

2.  Sulphide  of  zinc  :    All  compounds  of  zinc  without  exception. 

The  method  1,  e,  is  to  be  recommended  only,  as  regards  the  more 
frequently  occurring  compounds  of  zinc,  for  the  carbonate  and  the 
nitrate.  The  methods  1,  b,  or  2,  are  usually  only  resorted  to  in  cases 
where  1,  a,  is  inadmissible.  They  serve  more  especially  to  separate 
oxide  of  zinc  from  other  bases.  Salts  of  zinc  with  organic  acids  cannot 
be  converted  into  the  oxide  by  ignition,  since  this  process  would  cause 
the  reduction  and  volatilization  of  a  small  portion  of  the  metal.  If  the 
acids  are  volatile,  the  zinc  may  be  determined  at  once,  according  to 
method  1,  a ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  acids  are  non- volatile,  the  zinc  is 
best  precipitated  as  sulphide.  For  the  analysis  of  Chromate,  phosphate, 
borate,  and  silicate  of  zinc,  look  to  the  several  acids.  The  volumetric 
methods  are  chiefly  employed  for  technical  purposes ;  see  Special  Part. 

1.  Determination  as  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  Carbonate  of  Zinc. 

The  best  material  to  use  for  precipitating  in  is  platinum,  porcelain 
may  also  be  employed,  but  not  glass.  Heat  the  moderately  dilute 
solution  nearly  to  boiling  in  a  capacious  vessel ;  add  drop  by  drop  car- 
bonate of  soda  till  the  fluid  shows  a  strong  alkaline  reaction ;  boil  a 
few  minutes;  allow  to  subside,  decant  through  a  filter,  and  boil  the 
precipitate  three  times  with  water,  decanting  each  time ;  then  transfer 
the  precipitate  to  the  filter,  wash  completely  with  hot  water,  dry,  and 
ignite  as  directed  §  53,  taking  care  to  have  the  filter  as  clean  as  prac- 
ticable, before  proceeding  to  incinerate  it.  To  prevent  reduction  of  the 
oxide  and  volatilization  of  the  metal  you  may,  after  removing  the  pre- 
cipitate as  much  as  possible  from  the  filter,  saturate  the  latter  carefully 
with  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  dry  it,  and  then  incinerate  it. 
Should  the  solution  contain  ammoniacal  salts,  the  ebullition  must  be 
continued  until,  upon  a  fresh  addition  of  the  carbonate  of  soda,  the 
escaping  vapor  no  longer  imparts  a  brown  tint  to  turmeric  paper.  If 
the  quantity  of  ammoniacal  salts  present  is  considerable,  the  fluid  must 
be  evaporated  by  boiling  to  dryness.  It  is,  therefore,  in  such  cases 
more  convenient  to  precipitate  the  zinc  as  sulphide  (see  b). 

The  presence  of  a  great  excess  of  acid  in  the  solution  of  zinc  must 
be  as  much  as  possible  guarded  against,  that  the  effervescence  from  the 
escaping  carbonic  acid  gas  may  not  be  too  impetuous.  The  filtrate 
must  always  be  tested  with  sulphide  (with  adaition  of  chloride)  of 
ammonium  to  ascertain  whether  the  whole  of  the  zinc  has  been  preci- 
pitated; the  experiment  should  be  done  in  a  flask  filled  up  to  the 
neck,  and  closed.  If  the  process  has  been  properly  conducted,  no  pre- 
cipitate will  be  obtained  here,  or  the  precipitate  will  be  so  insignificant 
that  it  may  be  altogether  disregarded,  being  limited  to  some  exceed- 
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ingly  slight  and  imponderable  flakes,  which  moreover  make  their 
appearance  only  after  many  hours'  standing.  If  the  precipitate  is  more 
considerable,  however,  it  must  be  treated  as  directed  in  b}  and  the 
weight  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  obtained  added  to  that  resulting  from  the 
first  process.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see 
§  77.  The  results  are  in  most  cases  a  little  too  low,  as  the  precipitation 
is  never  absolutely  complete,  and  as  particles  of  the  precipitate  will 
always  and  unavoidably  adhere  to  the  filter,  which  exposes  them  to  the 
chance  of  reduction  and  volatilization  during  the  process  of  ignition. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  results  are  sometimes  too  high ;  this  is  owing 
to  defective  washing,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  alkaline  reaction  which 
the  residue  manifests  in  such  cases.  It  is  advisable  also  to  ascertain 
whether  the  residue  will  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid  without  leaving 
silicic  acid ;  this  latter  precaution  is  indispensable  in  cases  where  the 
precipitation  has  been  effected  in  a  glass  vessel. 

b.  By  Precipitation  as  Sulphide  of  Zinc. 

Mix  the  solution,  contained  in  a  not  too  large  flask  and  sufficiently 
diluted,  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  then  add  ammonia,  till  the  reaction 
is  just  alkaline,  and  then  colorless  or  slightly  yellow  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium in  moderate  excess.  If  the  flask  is  not  now  quite  full  up  to  the 
neck,  make  it  so  with  water,  cork,  allow,  to  stand  12  to  24  hours  in  a 
warm  place,  wash  the  precipitate,  if  considerable,  first  by  decantation, 
then  on  the  filter  with  water  containing  sulphide  of  ammonium  and  also 
less  and  less  chloride  of  ammonium  (finally  none).  If  the  sulphide  of  zinc 
is  to  be  weighed  as  such,  substitute  nitrate  of  ammonia  for  the  chloride. 
In  decanting  do  not  pour  the  fluid  through  the  filter,  but  into  a  flask. 
After  thrice  decanting,  filter  the  fluid  that  was  poured  off,  and  then 
transfer  the  precipitate  to  the  filter,  finishing  the  washing  as  directed. 
The  funnel  is  kept  covered  with  a  glass  plate.  If  the  zinc  is  not  to  be 
determined  according  to  2,  then  put  the  moist  filter  with  the  precipitate 
in  a  beaker,  and  pour  over  it  moderately  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
slightly  in  excess.  Put  the  glass  now  in  a  warm  place,  until  the  solu- 
tion smells  no  longer  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  dilute  the  fluid  with  a 
little  water,  filter,  wash  the  original  filter  with  hot  water,  and  proceed 
with  the  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  obtained  as  directed  in  a. 

From  a  solution  of  Acetate  of  zinc  the  metal  may  be  precipitated 
completely,  or  nearly  so,  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  even  in 
presence  of  an  excess  of  acetic  acid,  provided  no  other  acid  be  present. 
(Expt.  No.  66).     The  following  method  also  effects  a  practically  com- 
plete precipitation  of  zinc  from  acid  solution.     Add  carbonate  of  soda, 
at  last  drop  by  drop  till  a  lasting  precipitate  forms,  dissolve  the  latter 
by  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid,  pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen  till  the 
precipitate  ceases  to  increase  perceptibly,  add  acetate  of  soda,  and  again 
pass   the  gas.    After    washing  with  water  containing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  (which  when  the  sulphide  of  zinc  had  been  thrown  down  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  acetic  acid  solution,  is  easily  done),  treat 
as  above  directed.     Small  quantities  of  sulphide  of  zinc  may  also  be 
converted  directly  into  the  oxide,  by   heating  in  an  open  platinum 
crucible  to  gentle  redness  at  first,  tnen,  after  some  time,  to  most  intense 
redness. 

e.  By  direct  Ignition. 

The  salt  is  exposed,  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible,  first  to  a  gentle 
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heat,  finally  to  a  most  intense  beat,  until  the  weight  of  the  residue  re- 
mains constant.    The  action  of  reducing  gases  is  to  be  avoided. 

2.  Determination  a»  Sulphide  of  Zinc. 

The  precipitated  sulphide  of  zinc,  obtained  as  in  1,  ft,  may  be 
ignited  in  hydrogen  and  weighed.  H.  Rose,*  who  has  recommended 
the  process,  employs  the  following  apparatus. 


Elf.  TS. 

a  contains  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  b,  chloride  of  calcium.  The 
porcelain  crucible  has  a  perforated  porcelain  or  platinum  cover,  into 
the  opening  of  which  fits  the  porcelain  or  platinum  tube,  d.  The  latter 
is  provided  with  an  annular  projection  which  rests  on  the  cover,  the 
tube  itself  extends  some  distance  into  the  crucible.  When  the  sulphide 
of  zinc  has  dried  in  the  filter,  it  is  transferred, to  the  weighed  porcelain 
crucible,  the  filter  ash  is  added,  powdered  sulphur  is  sprinkled  over  the 
contents  of  the  crucible,  the  cover  is  placed  on,  and  hydrogen  is  passed 
in  a  moderate  stream,  a  gentle  heat  is  applied  at  first,  which  is  after- 
wards raised  to  intense  redness ;  finally,  the  crucible  is  allowed  to 
cool  with  continued  transmission  of  the  gas,  and  the  sulphide  of  zinc 
is  weighed. 

Instead  of  the  above  apparatus,  which  is  not  at  every  analyst's 
disposal,  any  apparatus  may  of  course  be  used  which  allows  the  current 
of  gas  to  be  regulated,  such  as  that  figured  p.  169  of  the  "  Qualitative 
Analysis"  (9th  edition).  An  evolution  apparatus,  in  which  the  current 
is  not  under  control,  is  not  so  suitable.  In  default,  of  a  perforated 
crucible  lid  and  porcelain  tube  you  may  use  a  short  tobacco-pipe,  the 
howl  of  which  fits  exactly  in  a  small  porcelain  crucible. 

Sulphate,  carbonate,  and  oxide  of  zinc,  may  also  be  converted  into 
sulphide,  as  above.  They  must  be  mixed  with  excess  of  sulphur,  or 
loss  will  be  sustained,  owing  to  the  reducing  action  of  the  hydrogen 
*  FoSB-  AnuL  110,  128. 
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upon  oxide  of  zinc.     Sulphate  of  zinc  is  best  ignited  with  access  of  air, 
before  being1  mixed  with  sulphur  and  ignited  in  hydrogen  (H.  Rose). 

The  properties  of  the  hydrated  ana  anhydrous  sulphide  of  zinc  are 
given  §  77 ;  the  results  are  accurate.  Loss  occurs  only  when  the 
ignition  is  performed  over  the  gas  blowpipe  (which  is  quite  unnecessary), 
and  continued  longer  than  five  minutes.    Compare  p.  129. 

§100. 

2.  Protoxide  of  Manganese. 

a.  Solution. 

Many  of  the  salts  of  protoxide  of  manganese  are  soluble  in  water. 
The  pure  protoxide,  and  those  of  its  salts  which  are  insoluble  in  that 
menstruum,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  also  the  higher 
oxides  of  manganese.  The  solution  of  the  higher  oxides  is  attended 
with  evolution  of  chlorine— equivalent  in  quantity  to  the  amount  of 
oxygen  which  the  oxide  under  examination  contains,  more  than  the 
protoxide  of  manganese — and  the  fluid,  after  application  of  heat,  is 
found  to  contain  protochloride  of  manganese. 

b.  Determination. 

Manganese  is  weighed  either  as  protosesquioxide,  as  sulphide,  as  proto- 
sulphate,  or  as  pyrophosphate  (§  78).  Into  the  Ibrm  of  protosesquioxide 
it  is  converted  either  by  precipitation  as  carbonate,  or  as  hydrated 
protoxide,  sometimes  preceded  by  precipitation  as  sulphide  of  man- 

fanese,  or  as  binoxide  of  manganese;  or,  finally,  by  direct  ignition, 
faneranese  may  be  determined  volumetrically  in  three  different  ways. 
The  first  is  applicable  to  any  solution  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  pro- 
vided it  be  tree  from  any  other  substance  which  exerts  a  reducing 
action  on  alkaline  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium.  The  second 
requires  the  absence  of  sesquioxide  of  iron.  The  third  is  only  ad- 
missible when  we  have  manganese  in  the  condition  of  a  perfectly 
definite  higher  oxide,  and  free  from  other  bodies,  which  evolve 
chlorine  on  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
We  may  convert  into 

1.  Protosesquioxide  of  manganese  : 

a  By  Precipitation  as  carbonate  of  manganese.  All  the  soluble  salts 
of  manganese  with  inorganic  acids,  and  all  its  salts  with  volatile  organic 
acids;  also  those  of  its  salts  which,  insoluble  in  water,  dissolve  in 
hydrochloric  acid  with  separation  of  their  acid. 

b.  By  Precipitation  as  hydrated  protoxide  of  manganese.  All  the  com- 
pounds of  manganese  named  under  a. 

e.  By  Precijntation  as  sulphide  of  manganese.  All  compounds  of  man- 
ganese without  exception. 

d.  By  Separation  as  binoxide  of  manganese.  All  compounds  of  man- 
ganese in  a  slightly  acid  solution,  especially  acetate  and  nitrate  of 
protoxide  of  manganese. 

e.  By  direct  Ignition.  All  oxygen  compounds  of  manganese  ;  salts 
of  manganese  with  readily  volatile  oxygen  acids,  and  with  organic  acids. 

2.  Sulphide  of  manganese:  All  compounds  of  manganese 
without  exception. 

3.  Sulphate  of  manganese  :  All  the  oxides  of  manganese,  and 
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likewise  all  its  salts  with  volatile  acids,  provided  no  non-volatile  sub- 
stance be  present. 

4.  Pyrophosphate  of  manganese:  All  salts  of  manganese 
soluble  in  water,  and  other  salts  whose  acid  may  be  removed  by  solu- 
tion in  acid. 

The  method  1,  e,  is  simple  and  accurate,  but  seldom  admissible. 
The  method  1, a,  is  the  most  usually  employed ;  if  one's  choice  is  free, 
it  is  to  be  preferred  to  1,  b.  The  methods  1,  e,  and  2,  are  generally 
used  when  the  methods  1,  a,  or  b,  cannot  be  adopted — say  on  account 
of  the  presence  of  a  non-volatile  organic  substance,  and  also  when  we 
have  to  separate  manganese  from  other  metals.  The  latter  object  may 
be  attained  also  by  the  method  1,  d.  The  process  3,  is  sometimes  con- 
venient, but  it  yields  only  approximate  results.  The  method  4,  has 
been  much  recommended  recently;  it  is  quickly  executed,  but  only 
yields  satisfactory  results  when  the  solubility  of  the  phosphate  of  am- 
monia and  manganese  is  taken  into  account.  The  phosphate  and  borate 
of  manganese  are  treated  according  to  the  method  2,  or  in  the  first 
case,  the  method  4.  In  silicates  the  manganese  is  determined  after  the 
separation  of  the  silicic  acid  (§  140),  according  to  1,  a ;  for  the  analysis 
of  Chromate  of  manganese,  see  §  130.  Ihe  two  first  volumetric 
methods  are  especially  suited  for  technical  work,  in  which  the  highest 
degree  of  accuracy  is  not  required.  The  estimation  of  manganese 
from  the  quantity  of  chlorine  disengaged  upon  boiling  the  oxides  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  is  resorted  to,  more  particularly,  to  determine  the 
oxides  of  manganese,  and  permits  also  the  estimation  of  manganese  in 
presence  of  other  metals  (see  Section  V.). 

1.  Determination  as  Protosesquioxide  of  Manganese. 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  Carbonate  of  Protoxide  of  Manganese. 

The  precipitation  and  washing  are  effected  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  directed  §  108,  1,  a;  a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish  being  used  for  the 
former.  As  the  filtrate  and  washings  (which  sometimes  show  a  slight 
turbidity)  are  never  quite  free  from  manganese,  evaporate  both  in  pla- 
tinum or  porcelain  to  dryness,  treat  the  residue  with  boiling  water, 
collect  the  undissolved  flocks  of  hydrated  protosesquioxide  of  manganese 
upon  a  separate  small  filter  and  wash  with  hot  water.  Now  dry  the  two 
filters  and  ignite  according  to  §  53,  exhaust  the  resulting  protosesqui- 
oxide of  manganese  repeatedly  with  boiling  water,  pouring  off  the  water 
onto  a  small  filter,  incinerate  this  filter  on  a  platinum  wire  or  a  crucible 
lid,  put  the  ash  in  the  crucible,  and  ignite  strongly  with  the  lid  off  in  a 
good  oxidizing  flame,  keeping  reducing  gases  out  of  the  crucible,  till 
the  weight  is  constant.  For  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue, 
see  §  78.  When  executed  as  directed,  the  method  gives  good  results. 
If  you  neglect  the  small  quantity  of  manganese  in  the  filtrate,  or  if 
you  weigh  the  residue  without  exhausting  with  water,  although  the  two 
errors  tend  to  neutralize  each  other,  still  you  cannot  expect  other  than 
approximate  results.  After  weighing  take  the  residue  out  of  the  pla- 
tinum crucible,  and  see  if  it  will  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid  without 
leaving  silica. 

b.  By  Precipitation  as  Hydrated  Protoxide  of  Manganese. 

The  solution  should  not  be  too  concentrated,  and  it  is  best  to  have 
it  in  a  platinum  dish ;  porcelain  may  be  used,  but  not  glass.    Precipi- 
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täte  with  pure  soda  or  potass»,  and  proceed  in  all  other  respects  as  in  a. 
For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  78.  For  the  accuracy  of  the 
method  and  the  testing*  oi  the  residue,  see  a. 

c.  By  Precipitation  as  Sulphide  of  Manganese. 
See  2 

d.  By  Separation  as  Binoxide  of  Manganese. 

Heat  the  solution  of  the  acetate  of  manganese  or  some  other 
compound  of  the  protoxide  containing  but  little  free  acid,  after  addi- 
tion of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  acetate  of  soda,  to  from  60°  to  60°,  and 
transmit  chlorine  gas  through  the  fluid,  or  add  bromine  (Kämmerer,* 
WjtAGEt).  The  manganese  falls  down  as  binoxide  (Schiel, — Rivot, 
Beudant,  and  Daguin).  Presence  of  ammonia  salts  may  render  the 
precipitation  incomplete.  Wash,  first  by  decantation,  then  upon  the 
filter,  dry,  transfer  the  precipitate  to  a  flask,  add  the  filter  ash,  heat 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  filter,  and  precipitate  as  directed  in  a.  If  the 
proportion  between  the  acetate  of  soda  and  the  free  acid  (especially 
if  it  be  hydrochloric  acid)  is  incorrect,  it  may  happen  that  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  manganese  by  chlorine  is  not  quite  complete,  it  is 
therefore  well,  after  filtering  off  the  peroxide,  to  add  more  acetate  of 
soda  to  the  filtrate,  and  again  treat  with  chlorine  or  bromine.  If  the 
filtrate  is  pink  from  permanganic  acid,  add  alcohol  and  heat  to  throw 
down  the  small  remainder  of  the  manganese.  It  is  impossible  to  convert 
the  precipitated  peroxide  into  protosesquioxide  directly  by  ignition,  as 
the  residue  so  obtained  is  full  of  alkali,  and  cannot  be  purified  by 
washing.  The  separation  of  manganese  as  binoxide,  by  evaporating  its 
solution  in  nitric  acid  to  dryness,  and  heating  the  residue,  finally  to 
155°,  is  given  in  Section  V. 

e.  By  direct  Ignition. 

The  manganese  compound  under  examination  is  introduced  into  a 
platinum  crucible,  which  is  kept  closely  covered  at  first,  and  exposed  to 
a  gentle  heat ;  after  a  time  the  lid  is  taken  off,  and  replaced  loosely  on 
the  crucible,  and  the  heat  is  increased  to  the  highest  degree  of  intensity, 
with  careful  exclusion  of  reducing  gases ;  the  process  is  continued  until 
the  weight  of  the  residue  remains  constant.  The  conversipn  of  the 
higher  oxides  of  manganese  into  protosesquioxide  requires  more  pro- 
tracted and  intense  heating  than  the  conversion  of  the  protoxide.  In 
fact,  it  can  hardly  be  effected  without  the  use  of  a  gas  blowpipe. 
(Hence  in  such  cases  it  is  best  to  convert  into  sulphide  by  adding 
sulphur,  and  igniting  in  hydrogen,  see  2.)  In  the  case  of  salts  of 
manganese  with  organic  acids,  care  must  always  be  taken  to  ascertain 
whether  the  whole  of  the  carbon  has  been  consumed ;  and  should  the 
contrary  turn  out  to  be  the  case,  the  residue  must  either  be  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  precipitated,  &c,  as  directed  in  a, 
or  it  must  be  repeatedly  evaporated  with  nitric  acid,  until  the  whole  of 
the  carbon  is  oxidized.  The  method,  if  properly  executed,  gives 
accurate  results.  On  the  otheif  hand,  if  the  directions  are  not  carefully 
attended  to,  one  must  not  be  surprised  at  considerable  differences.  In 
the  ignition  of  salts  of  manganese  with  organic  acids,  there  is  a  trilling 
loss  generally,  from  the  reasons  stated,  §  104,  3. 

*  Ber.  der  deutsch.  Ckem.  Gesellsch.  4,  218. 
t  Zeiteohr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  10,  206. 
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2.  Determination  as  Sulphide  of  Manganese, 

The  precipitation  of  manganese  as  sulphide  may  be  effected  in  two 
different  ways;  the  second  is  to  be  preferred  when  it  is  desired  to 
complete  the  operation  with  comparative  rapidity. 

a.  The  solution  contained  in  a  comparatively  small  flask  and  not  too 
dilute  is  first  mixed  with  chloride  of  ammonium  (if  an  ammonia  salt  is 
not  already  present  in  sufficient  quantity),  then — if  the  fluid  is  acid — 
with  ammonia,  till  it  reacts  neutral  or  very  slightly  alkaline :  now  add 
yellowish  sulphide  of  ammonium  in  moderate  excess,  if  the  flask  is  not 
already  quite  full  up  to  the  neck,  add  water  till  it  is,  cork,  stand  it  in  a 
warm  place  (for  at  least  twenty -four  hours)  till  the  supernatant  fluid  is 
perfectly  clear,  wash  the  precipitate  if  at  all  considerable,  first  by  de- 
cantation,  then  on  the  filter,  using  water  containing  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium, and  also  gradually  diminished  quantities  of  chloride  of  ammonium 
(finally  none).  In  decanting,  pour  the  fluid  in  a  flask,  not  on  the  filter. 
After  decanting  three  times,  filter  the  fluids  that  have  been  poured  off, 
transfer  the  precipitate  to  the  filter,  and  finish  the  washing  as  above 
directed,  without  interruption.  Keep  the  funnel  covered  with  a  glass  plate. 

b.  Neutralize  the  fluid  with  ammonia,  boil,  add  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium, boil  for  ten  minutes,  allow  to  cool  a  few  degrees,  add  more 
sulphide  of  ammonium  (the  fluid  should  now  smell  of  the  latter),  and 
filter  through  a  double  filter.  If  the  filtrate  is  turbid,  pour  it  back 
till  it  runs  through  clear  (R.  Ftnkener*).  The  sulphide  of  man- 
ganese often  separates  from  the  boiling  fluid  in  the  anhydrous  state, 
and  with  a  green  color,  especially  in  the  absence  of  much  ammonia  salt, 
and  the  presence  of  much  free  ammonia;  wash  with  water  containing  a 
little  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

The  washed  sulphide  of  manganese  was  formerly  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  reprecipitated  according  to  1,  a;  but  it  is  much 
quicker  to  dry  it,  and  ignite  it  strongly  with  the  filter  ash  and  some 
sulphur  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  till  it  becomes  black,  weighing  as 
anhydrous  sulphide  (H.  KosEf),  see  the  corresponding  process  for 
zinc,  §  108,  2.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  and 
the  circumstances  which  promote  or  hinder  the  precipitation,  see 
§  78,  e.  The  results  obtained  by  Obsten,  and  adduced  by  Rose,  are 
entirely  satisfactory.  Equally  good  results  have  been  obtained  by 
myself  When  the  process  has  been  properly  conducted  none  but  the 
most  insignificant  traces  of  manganese  will  be  found  in  the  filtrate 
from  the  sulphide.  Tartaric  acid  retards  the  precipitation,  but  does 
not  render  it  less  complete ;  citric  acid  prevents  the  precipitation,  or  at 
least  makes  it  quite  imperfect. 

The  sulphate  and  all  the  oxides  of  manganese  may  also  be  con- 
verted into  the  sulphide  by  ignition  with  sulphur  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen. 

3.  Determination  as  Sulphate  of  Manganese. 

The  same  method  as  in  the  case  of  magnesia  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances; see  §  104, 1.  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  too  great  an 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  to  expose  the  residue  to  a  faint  red  heat 
only.  For  the  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  78.  If  accurate  results 
are  obtained,  it  is  only  by  chance ;  as,  if  we  heat  gently,  the  weight  is 

*  Hjuidb.  d.  anal.  Cbem.  von  H.  Rubs,  6.  Aufl.  von  R.  Fwxjuria,  page  925. 

t  Fogg.  AmuU.  110,  122. 
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generally  too  high ;  if  we  heat  more  strongly,  it  is  generally  too  low 
from  the  volatilization  of  sulphuric  acid  (H.  Hose*).    To  obtain  satis 
factory  results,  convert  the  sulphate  into  sulphide,  as  in  2. 

4.  Estimation  as  Pyrophosphate  of  Manganese  (W.  Gibbsj-). 

It  is  best  to  use  a  platinum  dish  for  the  precipitation  ;  porcelain  may 
be  used,  but  not  glass.  To  the  solution  add  phosphate  of  soda  in  large 
excess,  then  hydrochloric  acid  to  redissolve  the  precipitate,  heat  to 
incipient  ebullition,  add  ammonia  in  excess,  and  boil  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes ;  the  precipitate  is  phosphate  of  manganese  and  ammonia,  and 
it  is  crystalline ;  keep  it  in  contact  with  the  fluid  for  an  hour,  main- 
taining the  latter  nearly  at  the  boiling  temperature,  filter,  wash  (accord- 
ing to  Gibbs)  with  boiling  water,  ignite  and  weigh  the  pyrophosphate 
of  manganese. 

According  to  my  experience  it  is  better  to  filter  with  suction,  so  as 
.to  use  as  little  water  as  possible,  and  to  wash  with  cold  instead  of 
boiling  water  (§  78).  Accurate  results  cannot  be  got  unless  you 
evaporate  the  filtrate  and  washings  to  dryness,  dissolve  the  residue  in 
hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  boil,  and  add  ammonia,  <fcc. ;  i.e.,  unless 
you  repeat  the  above  process  to  precipitate  and  determine  the  small  re- 
mainder of  manganese,  which  generally  amounts  to  between  two  and 
four  milligrammes. 

If  the  precipitate  turns  dark  red  on  the  filter,  it  was  not  completely 
converted  into  the  ammonia  salt,  and  it  must  then  be  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  subjected  again  to  the  process  of  precipitation 
with  addition  of  more  phosphate  of  soda. 

Ö.   Volumetric  Methods  of  estimating  Manganese. 

a.  Determination  by  the  Reduction  of  Ferricyanide  of  Potassium  (£. 
LenssenJ). 

The  method  is  grounded  on  the  fact  that  if  a  solution  of  protoxide 
of  manganese  which  contains  1  eq.  FeaOs  to  1  eq.  MnO,  is  acted  on  by 
excess  of  alkaline  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  at  a  boiling 
temperature,  all  the  manganese  is  precipitated  as  binoxide,  while  a 
corresponding  quantity  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  formed.  By 
determining  the  latter,  the  amount  of  manganese  present  is  obtained. 

KsCyeFe,  +  2KO  +  MnO,SO,  =  2KaCy8Fe  +  KO,SO,  +  MnOr 

Accordingly  1  eq.  manganese  gives  rise  to  2  eq.  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium.  Of  course  all  other  reducing  substances  must  be  absent, 
and  the  manganese  must  be  present  entirely  in  the  form  of  proto-salt. 
If  the  solution  contains  no  sesqui oxide  of  iron,  the  precipitate  is  a  com- 
bination of  much  binoxide,  with  little  protoxide,  not  always  in  the 
same  proportions.  In  performing  the  process,  mix  first  with  the  acid 
solution  of  protoxide  of  manganese  so  much  sesquichloride  of  iron  that 
you  may  be  sure  of  having  at  least  1  eq.  FesO,  to  1  eq.  MnO,  and  add 
the  mixture  gradually  to  a  boiling  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium, 
previously  rendered  strongly  alkaline  with  potassa  or  soda.  After 
boiling  together  a  short  time  the  brownish-black  precipitate  becomes 
granular  and  less  bulky.  Allow  to  cool  completely,  filter  off  and  wash 
the  precipitate,  acidify  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  estimate 

♦  Pogg.  Annal.  110,  125.  t  Sillim.  Amer.  Journ.  (iL),  44,  216. 

t  Joaro.  f.  prakt  Chem.  80,  408. 
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the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  permanganate,  according  to  §  147 
II.,  g.  If  the  liquid  is  filtered  hot,  the  results  are  too  high,  as  the 
filter  in  this  case  has  a  reducing  action.  The  method  may  be  shortened, 
as  follows :  After  boiling,  transfer  the  solution,  together  with  the  pre- 
cipitate, to  a  measuring  flask,  allow  to  cool,  fill  up  to.  the  mark  with 
water,  shake,  and  allow  to  settle.  Filter  through  a  dry  filter,  take  out 
a  certain  quantity  with  a  pipette,  and  determine  the  ferrocyanide  in 
this.  A  slight  source  of  error  is  here  introduced  by  disregarding  the 
volume  of  the  precipitate.  The  results  adduced  by  Lenssen  are  very 
satisfactory.  I  have  myself  repeatedly  tested  this  method,  and  I  have 
■to  remark  as  follows  : — a.  If  ferricyanide  of  potassium  is  long;  boiled 
-with  pure  potassa,  a  small  quantity  of  ferrocyanide  is  invariably  pro- 
duced, b.  The  potassa  must  be  quite  free  from  organic  substances, 
and  should  therefore,  if  there  is  any  doubt  on  this  pojat,  be  fused  in  a 
silver  dish  before  use,  otherwise  the  error  alluiföd*  f&m  a  may  be  con- 
siderably increased,  c.  The  complete  washing  of  the  voluminous  pre- 
cipitate is  attended  with  so  much  difficulty  and  loss  of  time  as  to  render 
•the  method  more  troublesome  than  a  gravimetric  analysis,  d.  The 
abridged  method,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  of  great  service  in  certain 
«ases,  especially  when  a  series  of  manganese  determinations  have  to  be 
made,  the  manganese  not  being  in  too  minute  quantities,  and  the 
highest  degree  of  accuracy  not  being  required.  In  my  laboratory,  by 
employing  a  slight  excess  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  97*9 — 100*12 — 98*21 — 
£8*99,  and  100*4  were  obtained  instead  of  100.  The  inaccuracy  in- 
creases on  using  a  large  excess  of  the  iron.* 

b.  Estimation  by  precipitating  the  Manganese  with  permanganate  of 
Potassa  (A.  GüYARDf). 

•  If  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  acts  on  a  dilute  neutral  or 
barely  acid  solution  of  manganese  at  80°,  the  whole  of  the  manganese 
both  in  the  original  solution  and  in  the  precipitant  is  thrown  down  as 
3MnO,Mn,Oy  +  5HO  or  (divided  by  6)  MnOaHO.  The  end  of  the 
reaction  is  evidenced  by  the  pink  coloration  of  the  fluid.  The  perman- 
ganate solution  is  standardized  by  iron  or  by  manganese. 

Dissolve  from  1  to  2  grm.  of  the  substance  in  aqua  regia,  boil  for  a 
short  time  to  convert  all  the  manganese  into  protochloride,  nearly 
neutralize  with  an  alkali,  dilute  largely  with  boiling  water  (1  or  2 
litres),  raise  to  a  temperature  of  80°  and  maintain  at  this  point  while 
vou  are  adding  the  standard  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa.  A 
brown  flocculent  precipitate  forms  immediately.  Allow  it  to  settle 
from  time  to  time  ana  conclude  the  operation  as  soon  as  the  fluid 
shows  a  distinct  red  color. 

The  critical  examination  of  the  method  undertaken  in  my  laboratory 
by  R.  Habich,!  led  to  the  following  conclusions  :  a.  The  results  are 
accurate  in  neutral  solutions,  b.  A  very  small  quantity  of  free  sulphuric 
acid  distinctly  increases  the  amount  of  permanganate  required,  but  the 
results  are  still  good  enough  for  technical  purposes,  <?.  A  larger 
quantity  of  free  sulphuric  acid  prevents  the  reaction  altogether,  d. 
Free  hydrochloric  acid  acts  like  sulphuric  acid,  but  with  greater  power 
(its  induence  may  be  destroyed  by  the  addition  of  finely  divided  oxide 
of  mercury,  Winkler§).    e.  The  method  is  useless  in  the  presence 

•  Zeitichr.  f.  anal.  Ghem.  3,  209.  f  Chem.  Newa,  1868,  292. 

X  ZeiUchr.  f.  anal  Chem.  8,  474.  §  lb.  8,  428. 
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of  sesquioxide  of  iron  or  sesquioxide  of  chromium.  /.  The  other  condi- 
tions being  satisfied,  the  presence  of  nickel,  cobalt,  zinc,  alumina,  or 
lime  does  not  interfere  with  the  results. 

c.  Determination  by  boiling  the  higher  oxides  with  hydrochloric  acid}  and 
estimating  the  chlorine  evolved. 

The  methods  here  employed  will  be  found  all  together  in  the 
Special  Part  under  "  Valuation  of  Manganese  Ores." 

§  110. 

3.  Protoxide  of  Nickel. 

a.  Solution, 

Many  of  the  salts  of  protoxide  of  nickel  are  soluble  in  water.  Those 
which  are  insoluble,  as  also  the  pure  protoxide,  in  its  common  modifica- 
tion, dissolve,  without  exception,  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  peculiar 
modification  of  protoxide  of  nickel,  discovered  by  Genth,  which 
crystallizes  in  octahedra,  does  not  dissolve  in  acids,  but  is  rendered 
soluble  by  fusion  with  bisulphate  of  potassa.  Metallic  nickel  dissolves 
slowly,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  when  warmed  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphuric  acid ;  in  nitric  acid,  it  dissolves  with  great  readiness. 
Sulphide  of  nickel  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  it 
dissolves  readily  in  nitroliydrochloric  acid.  Peroxide  of  nickel  dis- 
solves in  hydrochloric  acid,  upon  the  application  of  heat,  to  proto- 
chloride,  with  evolution  of  chlorine. 

b.  Determination. 

Nickel  is  weighed  as  protoxide,  or  as  metal ;  occasionally  as  the 
anhydrous  sulphate  (§  79).  The  compounds  of  nickel  are  converted 
into  the  protoxide,  usually  by  precipitation  as  hyd rated  protoxide, 
preceded,  in  some  instances,  by  precipitation  as  sulphide  of  nickel,  or 
by  ignition.     Nickel  may  also  be  estimated  volumetrically. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Protoxide  of  nickel. 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  hydrated  protoxide  of  nickel.  All  the  salts  of 
nickel  with  inorganic  acids  which  are  soluble  in  water,  and  all  its  salts 
with  volatile  organic  acids ;  likewise  all  salts  of  nickel  which,  insoluble 
in  water,  dissolve  in  the  stronger  acids,  with  separation  of  their  acid. 

b.  By  Precipitation  as  sulphide  of  nickel.  All  compounds  of  nickel 
without  exception. 

c.  By  Ignition.  The  salts  of  nickel  with  readily  volatile  oxygen 
acids,  or  with  such  oxygen  acids  as  are  decomposed  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture (carbonic  acid,  nitric  acid). 

2.  Metallic  nickel  :  Protoxide  of  nickel  (and  all  the  com- 
pounds mentioned  under  1,  a9  b,  and  c),  also  the  compounds  with 
chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine. 

3.  Sulphate  of  nickel:  Salts  of  nickel,  whose  acids  are 
entirely  expelled  by  heating  and  evaporating  with  sulphuric  acid. 

The  methods  of  preparing  metallic  nickel,  by  simply  igniting  the 
protoxide,  and  by  igniting  pure  nickel  compounds  in  a  current  of 
nydrogen,  are  extremely  accurate,  bat  not  always  applicable.  The 
method  1,  a,  is  most  commonly  employed,  sometimes  in  combination 
with  2.    In  the  presence  of  sugar,  or  other  non-volatile  organic  sub- 
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stance,  it  cannot  be  used.  In  this  case  we  must  either  ignite  and  thereby 
destroy  the  organic  matter  before  precipitating',  or  we  must  resort  to 
the  method  1,  b,  which  otherwise  is  hardly  used  except  in  separations. 
The  conversion  into  sulphate  of  nickel  is  quickly  executed,  but  the 
results  are  entirely  trustworthy  only  where  tne  greatest  care  is  taken. 
The  combinations  of  the  protoxide  of  nickel  with  chromic,  phosphoric, 
boracic,  and  silicic  acids  are  analysed  according  to  the  methods  given 
under  the  several  acids.  The  volumetric  methods  are  rarely  worth 
using,  and  in  point  both  of  simplicity  and  exactness  leave  much  to  be 
desired. 

1.  Determination  as  Protoxide  of  Nickel. 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  Hydra  ted  Protoxide  of  Nickel. 

Mix  the  solution  with  pure  solution  of  potassa  or  soda  in  excess, 
heat  for  some  time  nearly  to  ebullition,  decant  four  times,  boiling-  up 
each  time,  filter,  wash  with  hot  water,  dry  and  ignite  strongly,  avoiding 
the  action  of  reducing  gases  (§  53).  The  precipitation  is  best  effected 
in  a  platinum  dish ;  in  presence  of  nitronydrochloric  acid,  or,  if  the 
operator  does  not  possess  a  sufficiently  capacious  dish  of  the  metal,  in  a 
porcelain  dish ;  glass  vessels  do  not  answer  the  purpose  so  well. 
Presence  of  ammoniacal  salts,  or  of  free  ammonia,  does  not  interfere 
with  the  precipitation.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and 
residue,  see  §  79.  This  method,  if  properly  executed,  gives  very 
accurate  results.  The  thorough  washing  of  the  precipitate  is  a  most 
essential  point.  It  is  necessary  also  to  ascertain  whether  the  residue 
has  not  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  whether  it  dissolves  completely  in 
hydrochloric  acid. 

b.  By  Precipitation  as  Sulphide  oj  Nickel.  " 

This  requires  the  greatest  care  and  attention.  The  best  way  is  to 
proceed  according  to  one  of  the  three  subjoined  methods.* 

a.  The  moderately  dilute  cold  solution  of  nickel  contained  in  a 
proper-sized  flask  is,  if  necessary,  neutralized  with  ammonia  (the 
reaction  should  be  rather  slightly  acid  than  alkaline) :  chloride  of  am- 
monium is  added,  if  it,  or  some  other  ammonia  salt  of  similar  action, 
such  as  the  acetate,  is  not  already  present  in  sufficient  quantity,  and 
then  bydrosulphate  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  as  long  as  a  precipitate 
is  produced.  The  NH^HS  should  be  perfectly  saturated  with  HS,  it 
may  be  colorless  or  light-yellow.  A  large  excess  of  the  reagent  must 
be  avoided.  After  mixing,  fill  the  flask  with  water  up  to  the  neck, 
cork,  and  allow  to  stand  about  twenty-four  hours  without  warming, 
but  in  a  moderately  warm  place.  The  precipitate  has  now  settled,  and 
the  clear  supernatant  fluid  is  colorless  or  slightly  yellow.  Decant, 
filter,  and  wash  as  described  in  the  case  of  sulphide  of  manganese 
(§  109, 1,  c).  Filtrate  and  wash -water  must  be  colorless  or  sughtiy 
yellow.  Dry  the  precipitate  in  the  funnel,  and  transfer  as  completely 
as  possible  from  the  filter,  to  a  beaker ;  the  filter  is  incinerated  in  a 
coil  of  platinum  wire,  or  upon  the  lid  of  a  crucible,  and  the  ash  added 
to  the  dry  precipitate.  The  precipitate  is  now  treated  with  concentrated 
nitrohydrochloric  acid,  and  the  mixture  digested  at  a  gentle  heat,  until 
the  whole  of  the  sulphide  of  nickel  is  dissolved,  and  the  undissolved 
sulphur  appears  of  a  pure  yellow,  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  and  the 

*  Another  method — with  hyposulphite  of  sod* — is  given,  p.  184. 
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fluid  is  evaporated  to  drive  off  the  nitric  acid,  it  is  then  diluted,  filtered, 
and  the  filtrate  precipitated,  as  directed  in  a.  For  the  properties  of 
the  precipitate,  see  §  79.  The  method,  if  properly  executed,  gives 
accurate  results.  If  the  solution  contains  tree  ammonia,  or  no  salt 
of  ammonia,  the  fluid  filtered  off  from  the  sulphide  uf  nickel  possesses 
always  a  more  or  less  brownish  tint,  and  contains  sulphide  of  nickel 
(§  79,  e),  which  must  be  regained  by  acidifying  with  acetic  acid  and 
boiling.  If  the  precipitate  is  not  washed  as  directed,  some  nickel  is 
very  likely  to  pass  through  with  the  wash-water.  If  the  filter  were 
not  incinerated,  but  treated  at  once,  together  with  the  precipitate,  with 
nitrohydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  of  the  sulphide  of  nickel  would 
contain  organic  substances,  and  soda  or  potassa  would  accordingly 
afterwards  fail  to  effect  the  complete  precipitation  of  the  nickel. 

ß.  Mix  the  slightly  acidified  solution  of  nickel  with  bicarbonate  of 
ammonia,  so  that  the  free  acid  may  be  neutralized,  and  the  solution 
may  contain  a  small  excess  of  the  bicarbonate  of  ammonia,  together 
with  free  carbonic  acid,  and  then  pass  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas.  Pre- 
cipitation will  promptly  ensue.  Filter,  and  treat  the  precipitate  as  in  a. 

y.  To  the  solution  of  nickel  add  ammonia  to  alkaline  reaction,  then 
a  tolerably  lar^e  quantity  of  acetate  of  soda  or  ammonia,  and  sulphide 
of  ammonium  m  good  excess,  then  acetic  acid  to  strong  acid  reaction, 
and  boil.  The  precipitate  settles  well  and  is  treated  as  in  a.  Test  the 
filtrate  by  neutralizing  with  ammonia  and  adding  sulphide  of  am- 
monium. If  it  turns  black,  acidify  with  acetic  acid  and  warm  to  throw 
down  the  remainder  of  the  nickel.  It  is  not  advisable  to  attempt  to 
weigh  the  sulphide  of  nickel  as  such  by  ignition  in  hydrogen. 

c.  By  Ignition. 

Proceed  as  for  manganese,  §  109, 1,  e. 

2.  Estimation  as  metallic  Nickel. 

Ignite  the  oxide  or  chloride  to  be  reduced  in  a  tall  and  narrow 
porcelain  crucible  in  a  slow  stream  of  hydrogen  (§  108,  2),  at  first 
gently,  then  more  strongly  till  the  weight  is  constant.  For  properties 
of  the  residue  see,  §  79,  c.  If  on  dissolving  the  metal  in  nitric  acid 
any  silica  remains,  this  must  be  weighed  and  deducted. 

8.  Estimation  as  sulphate  of  Nickel. 

The  nickel  solution  should  be  free  from  other  non-volatile  salts. 
Evaporate  with  a  slight  excess  of  pure  sulphuric  acid  in  a  platinum 
dish  to  dryness  and  heat  for  15  or  20  minutes  moderately,  so  as  just  to 
drive  off  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  without  blackening  the  yellow 
sulphate  at  the  edges.  It  is  difficult  to  be  sure  of  hitting  the  exact 
point,  hence  we  cannot  place  dependence  on  this  method  nor  on  that  of 
Gibbs,  which  consists  in  dissolving  the  sulphide  in  nitric  acid  and 
evaporating  the  solution  with  sulphuric  acid.  For  the  properties  of 
the  residue,  see  §  79,  d. 

4.  Estimation  of  Nickel  volumetrically. 

Kunzel*  precipitates  with  sulphide  of  sodium,  using  nitroprusside 
of  sodium  or  ammoniacal  solution  of  silver  as  indicator  of  the  excess  of 
the  reagent.  WiCKEf  and  Fleischer!  precipitate  as  sesquioxide  by 
boiling  with  hypochlorite  of  soda  and  caustic  soda  and  determine  the 

•  Zettacfar.  f.  anal.  Chem.  2,  378.  t  lb.  4,  424.  t  '&  10,  219. 
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precipitate  by  its  oxidizing  action  on  arsenious  acid  or  protoxide  of 
iron.  Fr.  Mohr*  determines  the  sesquioxide  by  its  action  on  iodide  of 
potassium.  GiBBSf  precipitates  with  oxalic  acid  and  alcohol  and 
determines  the  oxalic  acid  in  the  precipitate  with  permanganate  of 
potash. 

§  111. 

4.  Protoxide  of  Cobalt. 

a.  Solution. 

Protoxide  of  cobalt  and  its  compounds  behave  with  solvents  like  the 
corresponding*  compounds  of  nickel ;  metallic  cobalt  like  metallic  nickel. 
The  protosesquioxide  of  cobalt  obtained  by  Schwarzenberg  in  micro- 
scopic octahedra  does  not  dissolve  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  or  nitric 
acid,  or  nitrohydrochloric  acid ;  but  it  dissolves  in  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  in  fusing  bisulphate  of  potassa. 

b.  Determination. 

Cobalt  is  determined  in  the  metallic  state  or  as  sulphate,  being 
usually  first  precipitated  as  hydra  ted  protoxide,  sulphide  or  nitrite  of 
sesquioxide  of  cooalt  and  potassa.  Cobalt  may  also  be  determined 
volumetrically. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Metallic  cobalt  : 

a.  By  direct  reduction.  All  salts  of  cobalt,  which  can  be  immediately 
reduced  by  hydrogen  (chloride,  nitrate,  carbonate.  &c). 

b.  By  precipitation  as  hydrated  protoxide.  All  salts  soluble  in  water 
with  inorganic  acids,  and  insoluble  salts  whose  acid  may  be  removed 
by  solution.     All  salts  with  volatile  organic  acids. 

c.  By  precipitation  as  sulphide.  All  compounds  of  cobalt  without  ex- 
ception. 

d.  By  precipitation  as  nitrite  of  sesquioxide  of  cobalt  and  potassa.  All 
compounds  of  cobalt  soluble  in  water  or  dilute  acetic  acid. 

2.  Sulphate  of  cobalt: 

a.  By  simple  evaporation  and  ignition. — The  oxygen  compounds  of 
cobalt  and  all  the  salts,  whose  acids  may  be  completely  expelled  by 
evaporation  and  ignition  with  sulphuric  acid. 

b.  By  precipitate  tt  as  sulphide. — All  compounds  of  cobalt  without 
exception. 

The  method  1,  a,  is  preferable  to  all  others  when  it  can  be  applied; 
it  is  quick  and  gives  exact  results.  The  method  1,  b}  gives  oetter 
results  than  it  used  to  be  credited  with.  The  direct  conversion  of 
suitable  cobalt  compounds  into  sulphate  is  also  quit«  satisfactory.  The 
precipitations  as  sulphide  and  as  nitrite  of  sesquioxide  of  cobalt  and 
potassa  are  rarely  used  except  in  separations.  The  volumetric  methods 
are  more  adapted  for  technical  than  for  scientific  purposes. 

1.  Estimation  as  metallic  Cobalt. 

a.  By  direct  reduction. 

Evaporate  the  solution  of  chloride,  or  nitrate  of  cobalt  (which  must 
be  free  from  sulphuric  acid  and  alkali),  in  a  weighed  crucible,  to  dry- 

*  His  Lehrbuch  dir  Tttrirmethode. 
f  ZeiUchr.  f.  anal.  Chew.  7,  259. 
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ness,  cover  the  crucible  with  a  lid  having  a  small  aperture  in  the 
middle,  conduct  through  this  a  moderate  current  of  pure  dry  hydrogen, 
and  then  apply  a  gentle  heat,  which  is  to  be  increased  gradually  to 
intense  redness.  When  the  reduction  is  considered  complete,  allow  to 
cool  in  the  current  of  hydrogen,  and  weigh ;  ignite  again  in  the  same 
way  and  repeat  the  process  until  the  weight  remains  constant.  The 
results  are  accurate.  For  the  properties  of  cobalt,  see  §  80. 
As  regards  the  apparatus  to  be  employed,  see  §  108,  2. 

b.  By  precipitation  as  hydrated  protoxide. 

The  best  material  for  the  precipitating  vessel  is  platinum,  porcelain 
may  also  be  used,  but  not  glass.  First  remove  any  large  excess  of  acid 
which  mav  be  present  by  evaporation.  Heat  nearly  to  boiling,  add 
pure  potash  in  slight  excess,  and  continue  heating  till  the  precipitate  is 
Drownish-black.  Four  the  supernatant  fluid  through  a  filter,  wash  the 
precipitate  by  decantation  with  boiling  water  repeatedly,  transfer  it  to 
the  filter,  and  continue  the  washing  with  boiling  water  till  the  wash- 
ings are  free  from  any  trace  of  dissolved  substance.  Dry,  ignite  in  a 
porcelain  crucible  (§  52)  till  the  filter  is  thoroughly  burnt,  reduce  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen,  wash  the  metal  several  times  with  boiling  water, 
dry,  ignite  again  in  hydrogen  and  weigh.  Test  the  weighed  cobalt  by 
dissolving  in  nitric  acid.  If  any  silica  remains,  this  must  be  weighed 
and  deducted.  Mix  the  solution  with  chloride  of  ammonium  and  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  if  a  small  precipitate  (alumina  or  a  trace  of  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron)  forms,  weigh  this  too  and  deduct  it.  The  results  are 
excellent ;  the  amount  of  alkali  which  remains  with  the  metal  when 
the  work  is  done  properly  being  exceedingly  minute.     Compare  §  80,  a. 

c.  By  precipitation  as  sulphide. 

Put  the  solution  in  a  flask,  add  chloride  of  ammonium,  then  am- 
monia just  in  excess,  then  sulphide  of  ammonium  as  long  as  a  precipi- 
tate is  produced,  fill  up  to  the  neck  with  water,  cork  and  allow  to  stand 
12  or  24  hours  in  a  warm  place.  Decant,  filter,  and  wash  as  directed 
§  109,  2.  Finally,  dry  and  proceed  as  directed  §  110,  b,  a,  to  re- 
dissolve  the  cobalt.  Determine  the  cobalt  according  to  b.  There  are 
no  sources  of  error  in  the  precipitation  with  sulphide  of  ammonium. 
For  the  properties  of  the  sulphide  of  cobalt,  see  §  80.  It  cannot  be 
brought  into  a  weighable  form  by  ignition  in  hvdrugen,  as  the  residue 
is  a  variable  mixture  of  different  sulphides  (if.  Rose).  Cobalt  may 
also  be  thrown  down  as  sulphide  by  the  other  methods  given  under 
Nickel.  The  thorough  precipitation  of  cobalt  is  much  easier  than  that 
of  nickel. 

d.  By  precipitation  as  nitrite  of  sesquioxide  of  cobalt  and  potassa. 

To  the  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  the  cobalt  «alt  add  pot- 
ash in  excess,  then  acetic  acid  till  the  precipitate  is  just  re  dissolved, 
then  a  concentrated  solution  of  nitrite  of  potash  previously  just  acidified 
with  acetic  acid,  and  allow  to  stand  24  hours  at  a  gentle  heat.  Filter, 
wash  with  solution  of  acetate  of  potash  (1  in  10)  containing  some  nitrite 
of  potash,  till  all  foreign  substances  are  removed,  dry,  dissolve  with  the 
filter  ash  in  hydrochloric  acid,  filter  and  determine  the  cobalt  according 
to  1,  b.  This  method  was  introduced  by  A.'Stromeyer  j*  the  present 
modification,  first  suggested  by  H.  Rose,  and  improved  by  Fr.  Gau  he, 


*  Aonal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  96,  218. 
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is  the  surest  to  yield  good  results  (Gau  HP*).   For  the  properties  of  the 
precipitate,  see  §  80,  e. 

2.  Estimation  as  sulphate, 

a.  By  direct  conversion. 

If  the  solution  contains  a  volatile  acid,  add  a  slight  excess  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  Evaporate,  using  a  platinum  dish  or  platinum  crucible,  at 
all  events,  to  finish  the  operation.  Heat  the  residue  cautiously  over 
the  lamp,  gradually  increasing  the  temperature  to  dull  redness,  and 
maintain  at  this  point  for  15  minutes.  Should  the  edges  blacken, 
moisten  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  dry,  and  ignite  again  with  greater 
caution.  Properties  oi  the  precipitate,  §  80.  Results  quite  satis- 
factory^ 

b.  With  previous  precipitation  as  sulphide. 

Precipitate  the  cobalt  as  sulphide  according  to  1,  c,  dissolve  it  as 
directed,  evaporate  with  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  in  a  porcelain  dish  to 
dryness,  take  up  the  residue  with  water,  transfer  the  solution  to  a 
weighed  platinum  dish  and  proceed  according  to  2,  a. 

3.  Volumetric  Methods  of  estimating  Cobalt. 

1.  After  Cl.  Winkler.I 

Principle. — If  a  solution  of  chloride  of  cobalt  is  mixed  with  finely 
divided  oxide  of  mercury  shaken  up  with  water  (§  60,  4),  no  decom- 
position takes  place,  and  no  oxide  of  cobalt  is  thrown  down ;  but  if 
now  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  is  added,  hydrated  binoxide 
of  manganese  ana  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  cobalt  are  precipitated 
(6C0CI  +  öHgO  +  11IIO  +  KO,MniOT  =  3  [Co,0„3  HO]  +  2  [MnO„HO]  + 
ÖHgCl  +  KCl).  This  equation,  however,  does  not  exactly  express  the 
change  which  occurs,  as  a  constant  proportion  of  hydrated  protoxide  of 
cobalt  falls  down  with  the  sesquioxide ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  cobalt 
precipitate  is  a  definite  compound  intermediate  between  the  sesqui- 
oxide and  the  protoxide.  Hence  the  permanganate  of  potassa  must  be 
standardized  with  cobalt  solution,  and  not  with  protoxide  of  iron,  or 
oxalic  acid 

Execution. — Dissolve  from  '1  to  *2  grrm.  pure  metallic  cobalt§  in 
warm  hydrochloric  acid,  transfer  to  a  300  c.c.  stoppered  bottle,  dilute 
to  200  c.c,  add  excess  of  oxide  of  mercury  shaken  up  with  water,  and 
then,  the  fluid  being  cold,  titrate  with  permanganate  of  potassa  (5  or 
6  grm.  pure  salt  in  1  litre),  shaking  constantly,  till  the  fluid  in  which 
the  brown  precipitate  is  suspended  remains  red.  At  first  it  is  hard  to 
see  the  color  of  the  fluid,  towards  the  end  the  precipitate  settles  better, 
and  the  color  is  distinct  enough.  Addition  of  more  oxide  of  mercurv 
helps  the  precipitate  to  deposit.     The  color  gradually  goes  away  on 

long  standing,  which  must  not  be  forgotten.    The  c.c.  of  permanganate 

• 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Cbem.  4,  60. 

t  Comp  re  Gauhr,  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  4«  56. 

$  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  8,  265 ;  3,  420 ;  7,  48. 

§  Winkleb  prepare«  this  as  follows.     Fill  a  porcelain  crucible  one-third  with 

purpureo-eobaltic  chloride  which  has  been  several  times  recrystallised  and  is  free  from 

nickel,  place  this  in  a  large  platinum  crucible  with  perforated  lid  and  conducting  tube, 

ignite  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  at  first  gently  till  the  chloride  of  ammonium  is  mostly 

expelled,  then  increase  the  heat  finally  to  the  highest  point,  till  no  more  hydrochloric 

acid  escapes,  and  allow  to  cool  in  the  current  of  gas. 
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used  correspond  to  the  cobalt  weighed  off.  In  applying  the  process  to 
the  estimation  of  unknown  quantities  of  cobalt,  proceed  in  the  same 
way,  and  let  the  conditions  as  regards  amount  of  cobalt,  amount  of 
oxide  of  mercury,  and  dilution  be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same. 

In  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  arsenic  acid, 
oxygen  acids  of  nitrogen,  or  chlorine  or  organic  acids,  the  method  is 
useless  unless  modified.  Sesquichioride  of  iron,  however,  has  no  inju- 
rious action,  as  the  oxide  of  mercury  immediately  precipitates  all  the 
iron. 

The  influence  of  sulphuric  acid  may  always  be  destroyed  by  chloride 
of  barium ;  of  phosphoric  acid  and  arsenic  acid,  when  present  in  mode- 
rate quantity,  by  adding-  sesquichioride  of  iron  before  the  oxide  of 
mercury.  If  one  part  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  added  for  one  part  of 
arsenic  or  phosphoric  acid,  the  latter  is  precipitated  as  a  basic  salt. 
Neither  this  nor  the  sulphate  of  baryta  requires  to  be  filtered  off. 

The  presence  of  manganese  renders  the  method  useless.  Small 
quantities  of  nickel  do  no  damage,  large  quantities  are  injurious ;  see 
§  160  (Separation  of  cobalt  and  nickel).  The  results  are  thoroughly 
satisfactory  for  technical  purposes. 

2.  In  regard  to  other  methods,  see  Nickel — as  all  the  methods  there 
given  may  be  used  for  cobalt.  Fleischer's  method  will  be  also  men« 
tioned  under  the  Separation  of  cobalt  and  nickel  (§  160). 

§112. 

5.  Protoxide  op  Iron. 

a.  Solution* 

Many  of  the  compounds  of  protoxide  of  iron  are  soluble  in  water. 
The  compounds  insoluble  in  water  dissolve  almost  without  exception  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  in  which  the  pure  protoxide  also  is  soluble;  the 
solutions,  if  not  prepared  with  perfect  exclusion  of  air,  and  with  solvents 
absolutely  free  from  air,  contain  invariably  more  or  less  sesquichioride. 
In  cases  where  it  is  wished  to  avoid  the  chance  of  oxidation,  the 
solution  of  the  compound  of  protoxide  of  iron  is  effected  in  a  small 
flask,  through  which  a  slow  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  passed,  the 
transmission  of  the  gas  being  continued  until  the  solution  is  cold. 
Many  native  proto-compounds  of  iron  cannot  be  thus  dissolved.  They 
are,  indeed,  rendered  soluble  by  fusing  with  carbonate  of  soda,  but  in 
this  process  the  protoxide  of  iron  is  converted  for  the  most  part  into 
sesquioxide.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  heat  such  substances  (in  the 
finest  powder)  with  a  mixture  of  3  parts  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
and  1  part  water  in  a  strong  sealed  tube  of  Bohemian  glass  for  2  hours 
at  about  210°,  or — -in  the  case  of  silicates — to  warm  them  with  a  mix- 
ture of  2  parts  hydrochloric  acid  and  1  part  strong  hydrofluoric  acid  in 
a  covered  platinum  dish  (A.  Mitscherlich*).  It  is  well  to  cover  the 
water  bath  on  which  the  dish  is  heated  with  a  plaster  ring  about  '1  metre 
high,  to  place  on  this  a  plaster  plate  with  a 'piece  cut  out  of  the  edge, 
and  to  conduct  carbonic  acid  through  the  latter  that  the  solution  may 
take  place  in  an  atmosphere  which  will  not  oxidize  the  iron.f     Metallic 

*  Joarn.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  81,  116« 
t  Somewhat  more  complicated  arrangements  fur  the  attainment  of  the  same  object 
are  given  by  Cooke  (Zeiteohr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  7,  98)  and  Wilbub  and  Whittllsky 
(lb.  10,  98). 
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iron  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen,  as  protochloride  or  sulphate  of  protoxide 
respectively ;  in  warm  nitric  acid  it  dissolves  as  nitrate  of  sesquioxide, 
and  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid  as  sesquichloride. 

b.  Determination. 

Protoxide  of  iron  maybe  estimated  1,  by  dissolving,  converting  into 
sesquioxide  and  determining  the  latter  gravirnetrically  or  volumetrically ; 
2,  by  precipitating  as  sulphide,  and  weighing  it  as  such,  or  deter- 
mining it  after  conversion  into  sesquioxide  ;  3,  by  a  direct  volumetric 
method ;  4,  by  treating  with  terchloride  of  gold,  and  weighing  the 
reduced  gold. 

The  methods  1  and  2  are,  of  course,  only  applicable  when  no  sesqui- 
oxide is  present  with  the  protoxide,  the  method  2  is  scarcely  ever  used 
except  for  separations.  The  methods  included  under  3  are  adapted  to 
most  cases  and,  iu  absence  of  other  reducing  substances,  are  especially 
worthy  of  recommendation.  The  method  4  will  be  briefly  treated  of  in 
the  supplement  to  §§  112  and  113. 

As  the  determination  of  iron  as  sesquioxide  belongs  to  §  113,  and 
as  the  process  for  precipitating  the  protoxide  as  sulphide  is  the  same  as 
that  for  precipitating  the  sesquioxiae  in  this  form,  nothing  remains  for 
us  here  but  to  describe  the  methods  of  converting  the  protoxide  into  the 
sesquioxide  and  the  processes  included  under  3. 

1.  Methods  of  converting  Protoxide  of  Iron  into  Sesquioxide. 

a.  Methods  applicable  in  all  cases. 

Heat  the  solution  of  protoxide  of  iron  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
add  small  portions  of  chlorate  of  potassa,  till  the  fluid,  even  after 
warming  for  some  time,  still  smells  strongly  of  chlorine.  Our  object 
may  be  also  attained  by  passing  chlorine  gas  or,  in  the  case  of  small 
quantities,  by  addition  of  chlorine  water,  or  very  conveniently  by  the 
addition  of  bromine  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid.  If  the  solution  is 
required  to  be  free  from  excess  of  chlorine  or  bromine  it  is  finally 
heated,  till  all  odor  of  the  chlorine  or  bromine  has  disappeared. 

b.  Methods  which  are  only  suitable  when  the  iron  is  to  be  subsequently 
vrecipitated  by  ammonia,  as  kydrated  sesquioxide. 

Mix  the  solution  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  in  a  flask  with  a  little 
hydrochloric  acid,  if  it  does  not  already  contain  any  ;  add  some  nitric 
acid,  and  heat  the  mixture  for  some  time  to  incipient  ebullition.  The 
color  of  the  fluid  will  show  whether  the  nitric  acid  has  been  added  in 
sufficient  quantity.  Though  an  excess  of  nitric  acid  does  no  harm,  still 
it  is  better  to  avoid  adding  too  much  on  account  of  the  subsequent 
precipitation.  In  concentrated  solutions,  the  addition  of  nitric  acid 
produces  a  dark- brown  color,  which  disappears  upon  heating.  This 
color  is  owing  to  the  nitric  oxide  formed  dissolving  in  the  still  unoxidized 
portion  of  the  solution  of  the  protoxide. 

c.  Methods  which  can  be  employed  only  when  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  to 
be  determined  volumetrically. 

Add  to  the  hydrochloric  solution  small  quantities  of  artificially 
prepared  iron-free  binoxide  of  manganese,  till  the  solution  is  of  a  dark 
ulive-green  color  from  the  formation  of  sesquichloride  of  manganese ; 
boil  till  this  coloration  and  the   odor  of  chlorine  have  disappeared 
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(Fr.  Mohr)  ;  or  you  may  add  pure  permanganate  of  potassa  (in  crystals 
or  concentrated  solution)  till  the  fluid  is  just  red,  ana  then  boil,  till  the 
red  color  and  chlorine-odor  have  vanished.  These  methods  present  the 
advantage  of  permitting  complete  oxidation  without  the  use  of  any 
considerable  excess  of  the  oxidizing  agent. 

2.  Estimation  by  Volumetrie  Analysis, 

a.  Marguerite's  Method, 

If  we  add  to  a  solution  of  protoxide  of  iron,  containing  an  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid,  permanganate  of  potassa,  the  former  is  oxidized,  at  the 
expense  of  the  latter,  [10(FeO,SOa)  +  8S08  +  KO,MnaOr  =  5(Fea08,3SOt) 
+  KO,SO,  +  2(MnO,SO,)].  Now  if  we  possess  a  solution  of  perman- 
ganate of  potassa,  and  know  how  much  iron  100  c.c.  of  it  can  convert 
from  the  condition  of  protoxide  to  that  of  sesquioxide,  we  can,  with  this, 
readily  determine  an  unknown  quantity  of  iron ;  we  have  simply,  for 
this  purpose,  to  dissolve  the  iron  in  acid,  in  the  form  of  protoxide,  to 
oxidize  the  solution  accurately,  and  note  how  many  c.c.  of  the  solution 
of  permanganate  of  potassa  have  been  used  to  accomplish  that  object. 

In  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  the  change  is  not  exactly  in 
accordance  with  the  above  equation  (Löwenthal  and  Lenssen*).  It 
is  true  that  by  proceeding  in  a  certain  way  (see  -y),  we  may  reduce  the 
error,  but  the  results  must  always  be  regarded  as  less  trustworthy. 

a.  Titration  of  the  Solution  of  Permanganate  of  Potassa, 
Dissolve  ö  grm.  (roughly  weighed)  of  pure  crystallized  perman- 
ganate of  potassa  in  distilled  water  Dy  the  aid  of  heat,  dilute  to  1  litre, 
and  preserve  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  Action  of  direct  sunlight  on  the 
solution  should  be  avoided.  The  solution,  if  carefully  kept,  does  not 
alter,  but  still  it  is  well  to  titrate  it  afresh  occasionally. 

aa.  Titration  by  Metallic  Iron. 

Weigh  otf  accurately  about  1  grm.  thin  soft  iron  wire,  previously 
cleaned  with  emery  paper,  transfer  to  a  £  litre  measuring  flask,  con- 
taining 100  c.c.  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  to  ö),  add  about  1  grm.  bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  to  produce  carbonic  acid  and  expel  the  air,  and  then 
close  the  flask  with  an  india-rubber  stopper,  provided  with  an  evolu- 
tion tube,  as  shown  in  fig.  80 ;  o  contains  20  or  30  c.c.  water.  Heat 
the  flask  at  first  gently,  finally  to  gentle  boiling  till  the  iron  is  dis- 
solved. The  clip  b  is  open,  and  the  hydrogen  escapes  through  the 
water  in  e.  Meanwhile  boil  about  300  c.c.  distilled  water,  to  drive  out 
all  the  air  it  contains,  and  then  allow  it  to  cool.  As  soon  as  the  iron 
is  entirely  dissolved,  remove  the  lamp  and  close  the  evolution  tube  with 
the  clip.  When  the  iron  solution  has  cooled  a  little  loose  the  clip,  and 
allow  the  water  in  c  to  recede,  pour  the  boiled  water  into  c,  and  allow 
this  also  to  recede  till  the  solution  nearly  reaches  the  mark.  Take  out 
the  evolution  tube  and  close  the  flask  with  an  unperforated  stopper, 
allow  to  cool  to  the  temperature  of  the  room,  fill  with  water  to  the 
mark,  shake  and  allow  to  stand,  so  that  the  particles  of  carbon 
usually  present  may  deposit.  Now  take  out  with  a  pipette  50  c.c.  of 
the  clear  and  nearly  colorless  fluid  (containing  \  of  the  iron  weighed 
off),  transfer  to  a  400  c.c.  beaker,  and  dilute  till  the  beaker  is  half 
full.  Place  the  beaker  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  or  better,  on  a  sheet 
of  glass,  with  white  paper  underneath. 

*  Zeitachr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  1,  329. 
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Fill  a  Gay-Ltjbsac's  or  Geibslkr'b  burette  of  30  &c.  capacity, 
divided  into  TV  c.c.  (see  §  22,  figs.  23  and  24),  up  to  zero,  with  solution 
of  permanganate  of  potassn,  of  which  take  care  to  have  ready  a  sufficient 
quantity,  perfectly  clear  and  uniformly  mixed. 

Mow  add  the  permanganate  to  the  iron  solution,  stirring  the  latter 
all  the  while  with  a  glass  rod.     At  first  the  red  drops  disappear  very 


Fig.  80. 

rapidly,  then  more  slowly.  The  fluid,  which  at  first  was  nearly 
colorless,  gradually  acquires  a  yellowish  tint.  From  the  instant  the 
red  drops  begin  to  disappear  more  slowly,  add  the  permanganate  with 
more  caution  and  in  single  drops,  until  the  last  drop  imparts  to  the 
fluid  a  faint,  but  unmistakable  reddish  color,  which  remains  on  stirring. 
A  little  practice  will  enable  you  readily  to  hit  the  right  point.  As  soon 
as  the  fluid  in  the  burette  has  sufficiently  collected  again  read  oft,  and 
mark  the  number  of  c.c.  used.  The  reading  off  must  be  performed 
with  the  greatest  exactness  (see  §  22) ;  the  whole  error  should  not 
amount  to  1'(I  c.c. 

The  amount  of  permanganate  solution  used  should  be  about  20  c.c. 
Repeat  the  experiment  with  another  60  c.c.  of  the  iron  solution.  The 
difference  between  the  permanganate  used  in  the  two  cases  should  not 
be  more  than  1  c.c. ;  if  it  is,  make  one  more  experiment  and  when  the 
results   are  sufficiently  near  take   the   mean.       Now    calculate  what 

äuantity  of  iron  is  represented  by  100  c.c.  of  the  permanganate.  To 
lis  end  first  divide  the  iron  weighed  off  by  5,  and  then  multiply  by 
'096,  since  soft  iron  wire  contains  on  the  average '4  percent,  carbon,  &c. ; 
this  gives  the  quantity  of  pure  iron  contained  in  50  c.c.  of  the  solution. 
Suppose  we  took  1*050  grm.  iron  wire,  and  used  a  mean  of  21'3  c.c. 
permanganate,  nr  =  210,  -210  x  -996  =  -20916.    And  then  by  rule  of 

three:—  21-3  :  •30810::  100  :  x «=-9819?; 

therefore,  100  c.c.  permanganate  =  -fiälO?  pure  iron. 
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If  there  is  a  deficiency  of  free  acid  in  the  solution  of  iron,  the  fluid 
acquires  a  brown  color,  turns  turbid,  and  deposits  a  brown  precipitate 
(binoxide  of  manganese  and  sesquioxide  of  iron).  The  same  may 
happen  also  if  the  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  is  added  too 
quickly,  or  if  the  proper  stirring"  of  the  iron  solution  is  omitted  or 
interrupted.  Experiments  attended  with  abnormal  manifestations  of 
the  kind  had  always  better  be  rejected.  That  the  fluid  reddened  by 
the  last  drop  of  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  added,  loses  its 
color  again  after  a  time,  need  create  no  surprise  or  uneasiness ;  this 
decolorization  is,  in  fact,  quite  inevitable,  as  a  dilute  solution  of  free 
permanganic  acid  cannot  keep  long  undecomposed. 

bb.  Titration  by  Sulphate  of  Iron  and  Ammonia. 

Weigh  off,  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  about  1*4  grm«  of  the  pure 
salt  prepared  according  to  the  directions  given  in  §  65,  4,  dissolve  in 
about  200  c.c.  distilled  water,  previously  mixed  with  about  20  c.c. 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  proceed  as  in  aa. 

By  dividing  the  amount  of  salt  weighed  off  by  7*0014  (or  where 
gröat  accuracy  is  not  required  by  7)  we  obtain  tie  quantity  of  iron 
corresponding. 

If  the  salt  is  not  pure,  if,  for  instance,  it  contains  bases  isomorphous 
with  protoxide  of  iron  (protoxide  of  manganese,  magnesia,  &c.) ;  or  if 
it  contains  sesquioxide,  or  is  moist,  the  result  will  of  course  be  too  high. 

cc.  Titration  by  Oxalic  Acid. 

If  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  is  added  to  a  warm  solution 
of  oxalic  acid,  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  liberated  permanganic 
acid  instantly  oxidizes  the  oxalic  acid  to  carbonic  acid  [5C90,  +  3feOs  + 
KO,Mn,Ov  =  10COa  +  2(MnO,SO?)  +  KO,SO,.]  For  the  oxidation  of  1 
eq.  oxalic  acid  (C,Ot)  and  2  eq.  iron  (in  the  state  of  protoxide)  equal 
quantities  of  permanganic  acid  are  accordingly  required ;  therefore, 
63  parts  (1  eq.)  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid  correspond,  in  reference  to 
the  oxidizing  action  of  permanganic  acid,  to  56  parts  (2  eq.)  of  iron. 

A  solution  of  oxalic  acid  is  altered  by  the  action  of  light ;  it  is, 
therefore,  well  only  to  dissolve  as  much  as  will  be  required  for  im- 
mediate use.  Dissolve  1  to  1*2  grm.  pure  acid  prepared  by  §  65,  1, 
to  250  o.e. ;  50  c.c.  of  this  solution  are  introduced  into  a  beaker,  diluted 
with  about  100  c.c.  water,  from  6  to  8  c.c.  cone,  sulphuric  acid  added, 
and  the  fluid  heated  to  about  60°.  The  beaker  is  then  placed  on  a 
sheet  of  white  paper,  and  permanganate  added  from  the  burette,  with 
stirring.  The  red  drops  do  not  disappear  at  first  very  rapidly,  but 
when  once  the  reaction  .has  fairly  set  in,  they  continue  for  some  time 
to  vanish  instantaneously.  As  soon  as  the  red  drops  begin  to  dis- 
appear more  slowly,  the  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  must  be 
added  with  great  caution ;  if  proper  care  is  taken  in  this  respect,  it  is 
easy  to  complete  the  reaction  with  a  single  drop  of  permanganate ; 
this  completion  of  the  reaction  is  indicated  with  beautiful  distinctness 
in  the  colorless  fluid.  To  find  the  iron  corresponding  to  the  perman- 
ganate used,  multiply  the  amount  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid'  in  the  50 
c.c.  by  8  and  divide  by  9. 

It  the  oxalic  acid  was  not  perfectly  dry,  or  not  quite  pure,  the 
result  of  the  experiment  will,  of  course,  lead  to  fixing  the  strength  of 
the  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  too  high.    Instead  of  pure 
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oxalic  acid,  Saint- Gilles  has  proposed  to  use  crystallized  oxalate  of 
ammonia  (NH40,C8Oa+  aq.)  This  can  easily  be  prepared  in  the  pure 
state,  keeps  well,  and  can  be  weighed  with  accuracy.  71*04  parts  of 
the  crystallized  salt  correspond  to  56  parts  iron. 

Of  the  foregoing  three  methods  of  standardizing  solution  of  per- 
manganate of  potassa,  the  first  is  the  one  originally  proposed  by 
Marguerite.  Sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia  was  first  proposed  by 
Fr.  Mohr,  and  oxalic  acid  by  Hem  pel,  as  agents  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  With  absolutely  pure  and  thoroughly  dry  reagents,  and 
proper  attention,  all  three  methods  give  correct  results. 

For  myself,  I  prefer  the  first  method,  as  the  most  direct  and 
positive,  the  only  doubtful  point  about  it  being  the  question  whether 
the  assumption  that  the  iron  wire  contains  99*6  per  cent,  of  chemically 
pure  iron  is  quite  correct ;  this,  however,  is  of  very  trifling  importance, 
as  the  error  could  not  exceed  T^  or  ^  per  cent*  The  other  two 
methods  are,  as  may  readily  be  seen,  somewhat  more  convenient,  but 
they  are  not  so  trustworthy  unless  you  can  insure  the  purity  and 
dryness  of  the  preparations. 

For  the  analysis  of  very  dilute  solutions  of  iron,  e.g.y  chalybeate 
water,  in  which  the  amount  of  iron  may  be  very  approximately  de- 
termined wjth  great  expedition,  by  direct  oxidization  with  perman- 
ganate, a  very  dilute  standard  solution  must  be  prepared.  Such  a 
solution  may  be  made  by  diluting  the  previous  solution  with  9  parts  of 
water  or  by  dissolving  *5  grm.  crystals  of  permanganate  of  potassa  in  1 
litre  of  water.  It  is  to  be  directly  standardized  with  correspondingly 
small  quantities  of  iron,  iron  salt,  or  oxalic  acid. 

In  experiments  of  this  kind,  the  fact  that  a  certain  quantity  of  per- 
manganate is  required  to  impart  a  distinct  color  to  pure  acidified  water 
(which  is  of  no  consequence  in  operations  where  the  concentrated 
solution  is  used)  must  be  taken  into  consideration ;  for  where  the 
solution  used  is  so  highly  dilute,  it  takes  indeed  a  measurable  quantity 
of  it  to  impart  the  desired  reddish  tint  to  the  amount  of  water 
employed.  In  such  cases,  the  volume  of  the  solution  of  iron  used  for 
standardizing  the  permanganate  and  the  volume  of  the  weak  fer- 
ruginous solution  subjected  to  analysis  should  be  the  same,  and  either 
the  two  solutions  should  contain  about  the  same  quantity  of  iron,  or 
by  means  of  a  special  experiment,  it  is  ascertained  how  many  T\j-  c.c.  of 
the  permanganate  are  required  to  impart  the  desired  pale  red  color  to 
the  same  volume  of  acidified  water.  In  the  latter  case,  these  TV 
c.c.  will  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  permanganate  used  in  the 
regular  experiments.  In  estimating  the  iron  in  mineral  waters  it  is  of 
course  taken  for  granted  that  the  water  contains  no  other  substance 
which  will  deoxidize  the  permanganate  such  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
organic  matter,  and  nitrous  acid,  compare  §  208. 

ß.  Performance  of  the  Analytical  Process. 

This  has  been  fully  indicated  in  a.  The  compound  to  be  examined 
is  dissolved,  preferably  with  application  of  a  current  of  carbonic  acid 
(see  fig.  81),  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  allowed  to  cool  in  the  current  of 

*  If  you  are  often  making  iron  determinations,  you  may  of  course  procure  a 
quantity  of  wire  and  estimate  the  foreign  matter  in  it. 
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carlionic  acid,  and  suitably  diluted  (if  practicable,  the  solution  of  a 
substance  containing  about  -2  grm.  iron  should  lie  diluted  to  about 
200  c.c.);  if  free  acid  is  not  present  in  sufficient  quantity,  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  is  added  till  about  20  c.c.  are  present  altogether,  and 


Fig.  81. 

then  standard  permanganate  from  the  burette,  to  incipient  reddening 
of  the  fluid.  The  volume  of  standard  solution  used  is  then  read  off. 
The  strength  of  the  solution  of  permanganate  being  known,  the 
quantity  of  iron  present  in  the  examined  fluid  is  found  by  a  very 
Simple  calculation.     Suppose  100  c.c.  of  solution  of  permanganate  of 

iiotassa  to- correspond  to  -98  grm.  iron,  and  25  c.c.  of  the  solution  to 
isve  been  used  to  effect  the  oxidation  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  in  the 
examined  compound,  then 

100:20:: -98:*;  «  =  •346. 
The  quantity  of  iron  originally  present  in  the  form  of  protoxide 
amounted  accordingly  to  -24Ö  grm. 

For  the  method  of  determining  the  total  amount  of  iron  present  in 
a  solution  containing  both  protoxide  and  sesquioxide  of  that  metnl,  I 
refer  to  §  113  ;  for  that  of  determining  the  amount  of  each  separately, 
to  Section  V. 

y.   Process  to  be  used  mith  hydrochloric  solutions  of  Iron. 

In  titrating  hydrochloric  acid  solutions  of  iron  with  permanganate,  it 
is  essential  that  the  standardizing  of  the  reagent  and  the  actual  analysis 
be  performed  under  the  same  circumstances  as  regards  dilution,  amount 
of  acid,  and  temperature.  Besides  the  proper  reaction  10  FeO  + 
Mnia  =  öFe]0,  +  2MnO,  the  collateral  reaction  7HC1  +  Mn.O,  =  5C1  + 
2MnCl  +  7HO  also  takes  place,  in  consequence  of  which  a  little 
chlorine  is  liberated.  This  chlorine  does  not  oxidize  the  protoxide  of 
iron  in  the  case  of  considerable  dilution,  but  there  occurs  a  condition  of 
equilibrium  in  the  fluid  containing  protoxide  of  iron,  chlorine,  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  destroyed  by  addition  of  a  further  quantity 
of  either  body  (Löwentlial  and  Lenssen").  But  since  it  is  difficult  to 

*  ZaiUohr.  f.  uuJ.  Chem.  I,  329. 
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observe  the  above  conditions  of  obtaining  correct  results,  the  estima- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid  solutions  of  iron  is  always  less  trustworthy 
than  the  estimation  of  sulphuric  acid  solutions. 

The  following1  method  I  have,  however,  found*  to  give  the  best 
results : — 

Standardize  the  permanganate  by  means  of  iron  dissolved  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  make  the  iron  solution  to  be  tested  up  to  ^  litre,  add 

00  c.c.  to  a  large  quantity  of  water  acidified  with  sulpnuric  add  (about 

1  litre),  titrate  with  permanganate,  then  again  add  50  c.c.  of  the  iron 
solution,  and  titrate  again,  &c.  &c.  The  numbers  obtained  at  the 
third  and  fourth  time  are  taken.  These  are  constant,  while  the 
number  obtained  the  first  time,  and  sometimes  also  the  second  time, 
differs.  The  result  multiplied  by  ö  gives  exactly  the  quantity  of  per- 
manganate proportional  to  the  amount  of  protoxide  of  iron  present. 

b.  Penny's  Method  (recommended  subsequently  by  Schabus), 

If  bichromate  of  potassa  is  added  to  a  strongly  acid  solution  of  prot- 
oxide of  iron,  the  latter  is  converted  into  sesquioxide,  whilst  the  chromic 
acid  is  reduced  to  sesquioxide  of  chromium  (6FeO  +  2CrOa  =  3Fet08 -+- 
Cr.O,). 

Now,  with  -1  eq.  bichromate  of  potassa  =  14761  grm.  dissolved  to 
1  litre  of  fluid,  '6  eq.  =  16'8  grm.  iron  may  be  converted  from  the  state 
of  protoxide  to  that  of  sesquioxide,  and  oO  c.c.  of  the  above  solution 
correspond  accordingly  to  '84  grm.  iron. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  use  perfectly  pure  bichromate  of  potassa ;  the 
salt  is  heated  in  a  porcelain  crucible  until  it  is  just  rusea ;  it  is  then 
allowed  to  cool  under  the  desiccator,  and  the  required  quantity  weighed 
off  when  cold.  Besides  the  above  solution,  another  should  also  be 
repared,  ten  times  more  dilute,  and  containing  accordingly  *01  eq.  of 
ichromate  of  potassa  in  the  litre.  • 

It  is  always  advisable  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  standard  solution 
of  bichromate  of  potassa,  by  oxidizing  with  it  a  known  amount  of  pure 
iron  dissolved  to  protoxide  (see  p.  216,  aa). 

The  solution  of  protoxide  of  iron  is  sufficiently  diluted,  mixed  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  standard  solution 
of  bichromate  of  potassa  slowly  added  from  the  burette,  the  liquid  being 
stirred  all  the  while  with  a  thin  glass  rod.  The  fluid,  which  is  at  first 
nearly  colorless,  speedily  acquires  a  pale  green  tint,  which  changes 
gradually  to  a  darker  chrome-green.  A  very  small  drop  of  the  mixture 
is  now  from  time  to  time  taken  out  by  means  of  the  stirring-rod,  and 
brought  into  contact  with  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  ferricyanide  of 
potassium  /free  from  ferrocyanide)  on  a  porcelain  plate,  which  has  been 
spotted  witn  several  of  such  drops.  When  the  blue  color  thereby  pro- 
duced begins  to  lose  the  intensity  which  it  exhibited  on  the  first  trials, 
and  to  assume  a  paler  tint,  the  addition  of  the  solution  of  bichromate 
of  potassa  must  be  more  carefully  regulated  than  at  first,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  process,  a  fresh  essay  must  be  made,  and  with  larger 
drops  than  at  first,  after  each  new  addition  of  two  drops,  and  finally, 
even  of  a  single  drop ;  drops  must  also  be  left  for  some  time  in  contact 
before  the  observation  is  taken.  When  no  further  blue  coloration 
ensues,  the  oxidation  is  terminated.  From  the  remarkable  sensitiveness 
of  the  reaction,  the  exact  point  may  be  easily  hit  to  a  drop.     To 

*  Zeitschr.  £.  aual.  Cbem.  1,  361. 
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heighten  the  accuracy  of  the  results,  the  dilute  (ten  times  weaker) 
ßtandard  fluid  should,  just  at  the  end  of  the  process,  be  substituted 
for  the  concentrated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassa.  It  is  also 
well  to  make  the  iron  solution  up  to  250  c.c,  and  to  take  50  c.c.  at 
first  to  make  a  rough  determination,  and  then  another  50  c.c.  for  the 
determination  proper ;  in  this  way  the  loss  of  substance  inherent  in  the 
method  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

If  exactly  '84  grm.  of  the  substance  to  be  analysed  has  been  dis- 
solved, the  numbers  of  half  c.c.  used  of  the  two  standard  fluids  show 
how  many  per-cents.,  and  tenths  per  cent,  respectively  of  pure  iron  the 
analysed  substance  contains  in  the  form  of  protoxide.  For  the  manner 
of  proceeding  in  presence  of  sesquioxide  oi  iron,  I  refer  to  §  113.  If 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  free  acid  in  the  solution,  brown  Chromate  of 
sesquioxide  of  chromium  may  form,  upon  which  the  solution  of  prot- 
oxide of  iron  exorcises  no  longer  a  deoxidizing  action. 

The  advantage  of  the  first  of  these  two  volumetric  methods  is,  that 
the  end  of  the  operation  is  at  once  evident  by  the  coloration  of  the 
fluid  without  any  special  testing ;  the  advantage  of  the  second  is,  that 
the  standard  solution  may  easily  be  prepared  and  preserved  unaltered. 
Since  it  has  been  known  that  the  results  yielded  by  the  former 
method  in  hydrochloric  solutions  are  not  free  from  suspicion,  the 
latter  method,  which  has  been  for  some  time  neglected,  has  come 
again  into  use. 

Wherever  in  making  a  volumetric  estimation  you  are  free  to  choose 
between  a  hydrochloric  and  a  sulphuric  acid  solution,  preference  should 
be  given  to  the  latter,  since  it  is  less  likely  to  absorb  oxygen  from  the 
air  (Pattinson*). 

§  113. 

6.  Sesquioxide  of  Iron. 

a.  Solution. 

Many  of  the  compounds  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  are  soluble  in  water. 
Pure  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  most  of  those  of  its  compounds  which  are 
insoluble  in  water,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  many  of  them 
only  slowly  and  with  difficulty ;  compounds  of  this  nature  are  best 
dissolved  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  in  a  flask,  with  the  aid 
of  heat ;  which,  however,  should  not  be  allowed  to  reach  the  boiling 
point;  the  compound  must,  moreover,  be  finely  powdered,  and  even 
then  it  will  often  take  many  hours  to  effect  complete  solution.  Some- 
times the  compound  (strongly  ignited  sesquioxide,  for  instance)  is 
dissolved  in  fusing  bisulphate  of  potash,  or  a  mixture  of  8  parts  sulphuric 
acid  and  3  parts  water.  It  is  frequently  worth  while  to  reduce  the 
sesquioxide  to  metallic  iron  by  prolonged  ignition  in  hydrogen,  and 
then  to  dissolve  the  metal.  Silicates  undecomposable  by  hydrochloric 
acid  are  treated  according  to  §  140,  b. 

b.  Determination. 

Sesquioxide  of  iron  is  usually  weighed  as  such,  but  sometimes  as 
sulphide  (§  81).  It  may,  however,  be  estimated  also  indirectly,  and 
also  by  volumetric  analysis,  both  directly  and  after  reduction  to  prot- 

*  Zeitochr.  f.  anal.  Ghem.  9,  512. 
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oxide.  The  conversion  of  compounds  of  iron  into  sesquioxide  is  effected 
either  by  precipitation  as  hydra  ted  sesquioxide,  preceded  in  some  cases 
by  precipitation  as  sulphide  of  iron,  or  as  highly  uasic  sesquichloride  or 
basic  acetate  or  basic  formate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron ;  or  it  is  effected  by 
ignition.  While  the  volumetric  and  the  now  seldom-used  indirect 
methods  are  applicable  in  almost  all  cases,  we  may  convert  into 

1.  Sesquioxide  of  iron: 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  hydrated  sesquioxide.  All  salts  soluble  in  water 
with  inorganic  or  volatile  organic  acids  and  likewise  those  which, 
insoluble  in  water,  dissolve  in  acids,  with  separation  of  their  acid. 

b.  By  Precipitation  as  sulphide  of  iron.  All  compounds  of  iron  with- 
out exception. 

c.  By  Ignition.  All  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  with  volatile  oxygen 
acids. 

2.  Sulphide  of  iron  :  All  compounds  of  iron  without  exception. 

The  method  1,  c,  is  the  most  expeditious  and  accurate,  and  is  there- 
fore preferred  in  all  cases  where  its  application  is  admissible.  The 
method  1,  a,  is  the  most  generally  used.  The  methods,  1,  b,  and  2, 
serve  principally  to  effect  the  separation  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  from 
other  oases ;  they  are  resorted  to  also  in  certain  instances  where  a  is 
inapplicable,  especially  in  cases  where  sugar  or  other  non- volatile  organic 
substances  are  present ;  and  also  to  estimate  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  in 
its  compounds  with  phosphoric  acid  and  boracic  acid.  For  the  manner 
of  determining  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  the  Chromate  and  silicate,  I 
refer  to  §§  130  and  140.  The  volumetric  methods  for  estimating  the 
sesquioxide  are  used  in  technical  experiments  almost  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others,  and  are  very  frequently  employed  in  scientific  analyses. 
The  methods  of  precipitating  the  iron  as  basic  salts  will  be  given  in 
Section  V. 

1.  Determination  as  Sesquioxide  of  Iron. 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  Hydrated  Sesquioxide. 

A  porcelain  dish  should  be  used,  a  beaker  does  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose so  well.  Mix  the  solution  with  ammonia  in  excess,  heat  nearly  to 
boiling,  decant  repeatedly  on  to  a  filter,  wash  the  precipitate  carefully 
with  hot  water,  dry  thoroughly  (which  very  greatly  reduces  the  bulk 
of  the  precipitate),  and  ignite  in  tne  manner  directed  in  §  03.  • 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  81.  The 
method  is  free  from  sources  of  error.  The  precipitate,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, even  if  there  are  no  fixed  bodies  to  be  washed  out,  must 
be  most  thoroughly  washed,  since,  should  it  retain  any  traces  of 
chloride  of  ammonium,  a  portion  of  the  iron  would  volatilize  in  the 
form  of  sesquichloride.  It  is  also  highly  advisable  to  dissolve  the 
weighed  residue,  or  a  portion  of  it,  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  or  to 
fuse  it  with  bisulphate  of  potash,  and  treat  the  fusion  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  to  see  whether  the  oxide  is  quite  free  from  silica. 
The  easiest  way,  however,  to  test  it  is  to  reduce  it  to  metal  by  ignition 
in  hydrogen,  and  then  to  dissolve  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

b.  By  Precipitation  as  Sulphide  of  Iron. 

The  solution,  in  a  not  too  large  flask,  is  mixed  with  ammonia  till 
all  the  free  acid  is  neutralized.    (In  the  absence  of  organic  non- volatile 
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substances  this  leads  to  the  precipitation  of  a  little  hydrated  sesquioxide, 
which,  however,  is  of  no  consequence.)  Add  chloride  of  ammonium, 
if  not  already  present  in  sufficient  quantity,  then  colorless  or  yellowish 
sulphide  of  ammonium  in  moderate  excess,  lastly  water,  till  the  fluid 
reaches  to  the  neck  of  the  flask.  Cork  it  up  and  stand  in  a  warm  place, 
till  the  precipitate  has  subsided,  and  the  supernatant  fluid  has  a  clear 
yellowish  appearance  (without  a  tinge  of  green).  Wash  the  precipi- 
tate, if  at  all  considerable,  by  decantation  and  finally  on  the  filter, 
using  water  containing  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  gradually  decreas- 
ing quantities  of  chloride  of  ammonium.  While  decanting  pour  the 
fluids  in  a  flask,  and  when  all  the  decantations  are  over  filter  the  fluids ; 
then  transfer  the  precipitate  to  the  filter  and  continue  the  washing 
uninterruptedly,  keeping  the  funnel  covered  with  a  glass  plate.  Neglect 
of  any  of  these  precautions  will  occasion  some  loss  of  substance,  the 
sulphide  of  iron  gradually  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and 
passing  thus  into  the  filtrate  as  protosulphate.  As  this  sulphate  is  repre- 
cipitated  by  the  sulphide  of  ammonium  present,  the  filtrate  assumes,  in 
such  cases,  a  greenish  color,  and  gradually  deposits  a  black  precipitate, 
the  separation  of  which  is  much  promoted  by  addition  of  chloride  of 
ammonium. 

When  the  operation  of  washing  is  completed,  the  moist  precipitate 
(if  it  is  not  dried  and  determined  according  to  2)  is  put,  together  with 
the  filter,  into  a  beaker,  some  water  added,  and  then  hydrochloric  acid, 
until  the  whole  is  redissolved.  Heat  is  now  applied,  until  the  solution 
smells  do  longer  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  the  fluid  is  then  filtered 
into  a  flask,  the  residual  paper  carefully  washed  and  then  incinerated, 
the  ash  is  warmed  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  (if  it 
looks  yellow)  diluted  and  filtered  to  the  principal  solution,  which  is 
now  oxidized  by  heating  with  nitric  acid  (see  §  112,  1);  the  oxidized 
solution  is  finally  precipitated  with  ammonia,  as  in  a. 

If  a  solution  of  potassio-,  sodio-,  or  am monio- tartrate  of  sesquioxide 
of  iron  contains  a  considerable  excess  of  alkaline  carbonate,  the  precipi- 
tation of  the  iron  as  sulphide  is  prevented  to* a  greater  or  less  extent 
(Blumenau).  In  such  cases  the  fluid  must  therefore  be  nearly  neu- 
tralized with  an  acid,  before  the  precipitation  with  the  sulphide  of 
amr  onium  can  be  effected. 

e.  By  Ignition. 

Expose  the  compound,,  in  a  covered  crucible,  to  a  gentle  heat  at 
first,  and  gradually  to  the  highest  degree  of  intensity ;  continue  the 
operation  until  the  weight  of  the  residuary  sesquioxide  of  iron  remains 
constant. 

2.  Determination  as  Anhydrous  Sulphide  of  Iron. 

The  hydrated  sulphide  of  iron  obtained,  as  in  Iß,  oy  may  be  very 
conveniently  determined  by  conversion  into  the  anhydrous  sulphide. 
The  process  is  the  same  as  for  zinc  (§  108,  2).  The  heat  to  which  it  is 
finally  exposed  in  the  current  of  hydrogen  must  be  strong  enough,  as 
an  excess  of  sulphur  is  retained  with  some  obstinacy.  In  fact,  it  is 
advisable  after  weighing  to  re-ignite  in  hydrogen  and  weigh  a  second 
time.  It  is  of  no  importance  if  the  hydrated  sulphide  has  oxidized  on 
drying.  Protosulphate  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  can  be  transformed  into 
sulphide  in  the  same  manner,  after  having  been  dehydrated  by  ignition 
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in  a  porcelain  crucible  (H.  Rose*).  The  results  obtained  by  Oesten, 
and  adduced  bj  Rose,  as  well  as  those  obtained  in  my  own  laboratory, 
are  exceedingly  satisfactory  (Expt.  No.  67). 

3.  Determination  by  Volumetrie  Analysis. 

a.  Preceded  by  Reduction  of  the  Sesquioxide  to  Protoxide. 
The  volumetric  methods  which  come  under  this  head  are  based  upon 
the  reduction  of  the  sesquioxide  to  protoxide,  and  the  estimation  of  the 
latter.  We  have,  accordingly,  to  occupy  ourselves  simply  with  the 
reduction  of  the  solution  of  the  sesquioxide,  the  other  part  of  the 
process  having  been  fully  discussed  in  §  112.  The  reduction  of  ses- 
quioxide of  iron  can  be  effected  by  a  host  of  substances  (zinc,  proto- 
chloride  of  tin,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphurous  acid,  Ac),  but  only 
those  can  be  used  with  advantage,  an  excess  of  which  may  be  added 
with  impunity.  If  an  excess  must  be  very  carefully  avoided,  or,  being 
added,  must  be  carefully  removed,  the  method  becomes  troublesome, 
and  a  ready  source  of  inaccuracy  is  introduced.  On  these  grounds, 
although  its  action  is  somewhat  slow,  zinc,  unquestionably,  deserves 
the  preference  before  all  other  reducing  agents. 

•  Heat  the  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  solution,  which  must 
contain  a  moderate  excess  of  acid,  but  be  free  from  nitric  acid,f  in  a 
small  long-necked  flask,  placed  in  a  slanting1  position ;  drop  in  small 
pieces  of  iron-free  zinc  (§  00)  with  a  spiral  of  platinum  wire  or  a  piece 
of  platinum  foil,  and  conduct  a  slow  current  of  carbonic  acid  through 
the  flask  (fig.  81,  p.  219).  Evolution  of  hydrogen  gas  begins  at  once, 
and  the  color  of  the  solution  becomes  paler  in  proportion  as  the  ses- 
quioxide changes  to  protoxide.  Apply  a  moderate  heat  to  promote  the 
action ;  and  add  also,  if  necessary,  a  little  more  zinc.  As  soon  as  the 
hot  solution  is  completely  decolorized  (one  cannot  judge  of  the  perfect 
deoxidation  of  a  cold  solution  so  well,  as  the  color  of  the  sesquichloride 
or  sesquisulphate  of  iron  is  deeper  in  the  heat),  and  the  whole  of  the 
zinc  is  dissolved,!  allow  to  cool  completely  in  the  stream  of  carbonic 
acid ;  to  hasten  the  cooling  the  flask  may  be  immersed  in  cold  water ; 
then  dilute  the  contents  with  water,  pour  off,  and  wash  carefully  into  a 
beaker,  leaving  behind  as  far  as  possible  any  flocks  of  lead  that  may 
have  separated  from  the  zinc,  and  proceed  as  directed,  p.  218,  0,  if 
you  have  a  sulphuric  acid  solution,  as  directed  p.  220,  b,  if  hydrochloric 
acid  is  present.  If  the  solution  contains  metals  precipitable  by  zinc, 
these  will  separate,  and  may  render  filtration  necessary.  In  this  case 
the  filtrate  must  be  again  heated  with  zinc,  before  titrating.  If  iron- 
free  zinc  cannot  be  procured,  the  percentage  of  iron  in  the  metal  used 
must  be  determined,  and  weighed  portions  of  it  employed  in  the  process 
of  reduction ;  the  known  amount  of  iron  contained  in  the  zinc  con- 
sumed is  then  subtracted  from  the  total  amount  of  iron  found. 
J^:  In  the  analjfcis  of  solid  compounds  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  it  is 
advisable  to  add  some  zinc  while  they  are  dissolving  in  hydrochloric 
acid.     The  solution  is  thereby  facilitated  (0.  L.  Erdmann§). 

*  Pogg.  Annal.  110,  126. 
f  Nitric  acid  under  the  influence  of  zinc  forms  nitrous  acid,  which  reduces  per- 
manganate of  potass*  (Tkbbeil,  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  6,  116). 

X  Iron  often  precipitate«  in  the  zinc,  and  does  not  redissolve  till  the  zinc  itself  dis- 
solves (A.  MiTSCHXBLiCH,  Zeitsohr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  2,  72). 

§  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  76,  176. 
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With  respect  to  the  reduction  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  by  means  of 
protochloride  of  tin,  compare  b. 

b.  Without  Previous  Reduction  to  Protoxide. 
The  methods  under  this  head  all  depend  on  adding  a  reducing 
agent  to  the  solution  till  the  sesquioxide  is  entirely  converted  into  prot- 
oxide, and  then  determining  the  amount  of  the  reducing  agent  used 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  Many  methods  have  been  proposed,  but 
I  have  found  those  given  under  a  and  ß  the  best. 

o.  Reduction  by  Protochloride  of  Tin.* 
Having  had  many  years'  experience  with  this  method,  I  can  most 
strongly  recommend  it.     We  require  : 

a.  A  Standard  Solution  of  Sesquichloride  of  Iron.  This  is  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  10*04  grm.  of  clean,  tine,  and  soft  iron  wire 
(  =  10  grm.  pure  iron),  in  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  slanting  long-necked 
flask,  oxidizing  the  solution  with  chlorate  of  potassa,  completely  remov- 
ing the  excess  of  chlorine  by  protracted  gentle  boiling,  and  finally 
diluting  the  solution  to  1  litre. 

b.  A  Clear  Solution  of  Chloride  of  Tin.  It  should  be  of  such  a 
strength  that  one  volume  may  reduce  about  two  volumes  of  the  sesqui- 
chloride of  iron. 

c.  A  Solution  of  Iodine  in  Iodide  of  Potassium,  containing  about 
'010  grm.  iodine  in  1  c.c.  The  quantity  of  iodine  it  contains  need  not 
be  exactly  known. 

The  operations  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Run  2  c.c.  of  the  chloride  of  tin  into  a  small  beaker,  add  a  little 
starch  solution  and  5  c.c.  water,  then  iodine  solution  from  the  burette 
till  the  fluid  is  permanently  blue.  About  ö  c.c.  iodine  will  be  required 
for  1  c.c.  chloride  of  tin.f  Divide  the  c.c.  of  chloride  of  tin  by  the  c.c. 
of  iodine  solution,  and  preserve  the  fraction  obtained. 

2.  Measure  off  50  c.c.  of  the  standard  iron  solution  into  a  small 
flask,  add  some  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heat,  preferably  on  an  iron  plate, 
to  boiling.  Now  add  chloride  of  tin  from  the  burette,  at  first  in  larger, 
then  in  smaller  quantities,  allowing  a  certain  interval  between  each 
addition,  and  keeping  gently  boiling  all  the  while.  The  yellow  color 
becomes  lighter  and  lighter  as  the  reduction  progresses.  Towardg  the 
end  add  the  reagent  in  drops,  and  allow  sufficient  time  for  ibeir 
action.  It  is  thus  easy  to  hit  the  point  of  complete  reduction,  fonKhe 
passage  of  the  yellowish  solution  into  the  colorless  state  is  rewly 
perceived.  Cool  the  contents  of  the  flask,  add  some  starch-paste,  and 
then  iodine  from  the  burette,  till  blue.    The  amount  of  iodine  used!  is 


*  Penny  and  Wallace  have  already  made  use  of  the  same  principle  in  another 
way,  but  I  believe  I  was  the  first  to  give  the  method  a  practical  form  (Zeitsohr.  f. 
anal.  Chem.  1,  26). 

f  The  quantity  of  iodine  here  used  varies  a  little,  according  to  the  quantity  of  free 
hydrochloric  acid  mixed  with  the  chloride  of  tin.  However,  the  differences  are  so 
trifling  as  to  have  no  appreciable  influence  on.  the  result,  since  in  the  method  before 
us,  the  excess  of  chloride  of  tin  that  has  to  be  determined  is  always  very  slight. 

X  If  the  tin  solution  has  been  added  at  last  very  carefully,  especially  where  the 
solution  of  iron  is  concentrated,  it  often  happens  that  the  excess  of  chloride  of  tin  is 
too  small  to  be  estimated.  But  in  other  cases  a  small  excess  will  be  found  to  have 
been  added.  In  order  to  render  the  method  really  reliable,  I  consider  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  test  for  an  excess  of  chloride  of  tin»  and,  if  present,  to  determine  it  in 
the  manner  described. 

QUANT.  VOL.    I.  Q 
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then  transferred  into  chloride  of  tin  (by  multiplying  by  the  fraction 
obtained  in  1),  which  is  deducted  from  the  whole  quantity  of  chloride 
of  tin  used,  and  the  remainder  is  the  amount  necessary  to  convert 
"5  grm.  of  iron  from  the  condition  of  sesquioxide  to  that  of  protoxide. 

3.  Having  thus  standardized  the  protochloride  of  tin,  we  may  em- 
ploy it  for  our  purpose  as  follows  :  Dissolve  the  compound  of  iron  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  convert  any  protochloride  present  into  sesquichloride, 
according  to  one  of  the  methods  given,  $  112, 1,  a  or  c,  remove  every 
trace  of  tree  chlorine,  and  lastly,  to  the  sufficiently  concentrated  solu- 
tion add  the  chloride  of  tin,  as  described  in  2,  and  determine  any 
excess  of  the  latter.  The  amount  of  iron  in  our  substance  may  then  be 
obtained  from  the  chloride  of  tin  used  by  a  simple  rule-of-turee  sum.  _ 
Suppose,  for  instance,  25  c.c.  of  tbe  tin  solution  correspond  to  '5  grm. 
of  iron  (i.e.,  are  capable  of  converting  exactly  -5  grm.  iron  from  sesqui- 
to  protoxide)  and  20  c.c.  of  the  tin  solution  have  been  used  to  reduce 
the  unknown  quantity  of  iron, 

26:-6::20:<e;  fe-'4 
and  the  amount  of  iron  in  the  substance  was  '4  grm.     The  method 
affords  exceedingly  satisfactory  results.* 

But  all  the  operations  must  be  done  at  once,  so  as  not  to  leave  time 
for  the  strength  of  the  tin  solution  to  be  altered  by  the  action  of  the 
air.  It  is  preferable  to  use  a  rather  strong  solution  of  tin  (and  conse- 
quently rather  large  quantities  of  substance)  than  to  use  a  very  dilute 


solution  of  tin.  on  which  the  air  would  have  more  action. 


The  tin  solution  is  made  as  follows  : — Melt  tin  i 


elain  dish, 


^ 


*  Zaibchr.  f.  an*l.  Chem.  1,  3d. 


and  while  cooling  rub  it  with 
a  pestle.  Heat  the  powder  so 
obtained  with  hydrochloric 
acid  of  1-12  sp.  gT.  till,  the 
tin  being  in  excess,  no  more 
hydrogen  is  given  off.  When 
cold,  pour  on  or  filter  the  so- 
lution and  add  8  volumes  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  6  vo- 
lumes of  water.  To  keep  the 
solution,  it  is  well  to  use  an 
arrangement  which  prevents 
or  as  far  as  possible  limit« 
the  action  of  the  air. 

Formerly!  the  air  enter- 
ing the  bottle  containing  the 
tin  solution  was  made  to  pass 
through  tubes  containing 
phosphorus  and  pyrogallate 
of  potash,  to  free  it  from 
oxygen ;  now  I  prefer  the 
apparatus,  fig.  82,  especially 
for  large  laboratories.  The 
syphon  tube,  J]  is  filled  by 
blowing  air  through  b.  The 
clip,  g,  is  then  put  on,  the 
+  lb.  2,  SB. 
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constant  carbonic  acid  apparatus,  cy  is  connected  with  b,  the  stopper,  «, 
is  loosened,  and  the  air  in  the  latter  replaced  by  carbonic  acid.  When 
any  tin  solution  is  drawn  off  by  loosing  the  clip,  g,  an  equal  volume  of 
carbonic  acid  passes  from  e  to  a,  and  g  being*  closed  the  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid  ceases  as  soon  as  the  acid  is  pressed  out  of  d.  d,  which 
contains  marble,  has  of  course  a  small  opening  at  the  bottom;  it  is 
held  down  by  the  plaster  plate,  A. 

ß.  Reduction  by  iodide  of  potassium,  and  estimation  of  the  liberated  iodine 
by  hyposulphite  of  soda  * 

If  excess  of  iodide  of  potassium  acts  upon  solution  of  sesquichloride 
of  iron  at  a  certain  heat,  the  following  reaction  takes  place :  FetCl8  + 
KI  =  2FeCl  +  KCl  + 1.  The  iodine  remains  in  solution  in  the  excess  of 
iodide  of  potassium ;  it  is  determined  by  standard  solution  of  hypo- 
sulphite oi  soda,  and  gives  by  calculation  the  quantity  of  iron  present, 
since  1  eq.  iodine  =  1§6'85  represents  2  eq.  iron  =  06.  The  reaction 
between  the  iodine  and  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  2(NaO,SsOJ  + 1  = 
Nal  +  NaO,S40 . 

The  method  requires — 1.  A  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  con- 
taining* about  12  grm.  of  the  crystals  in  the  litre.  2.  Iodide  of  potas- 
sium free  from  iodate  (§  65,  6).  3.  Solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron 
of  known  strength,  free  from  protosalt  and  free  chlorine,  compare 
§  113,  b,  a ;  the  solution  there  described  containing  1  grm.  iron  in 
10  c.c.  is  very  suitable.  4.  A  few  bottles  holding  100  to  150  c.c.  with 
closely  fitting  stoppers.     5.  Thin  freshly  prepared  starch  paste. 

The  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  titrated  asJoUows.  Take  two  of  the  bottles 
and  into  each  measure  10  c.c.  of  the  iron  solution.  In  order  that  the 
solution  may  only  be  slightly  acid,  add  dilute  soda  till  a  few  flocks 
begin  to  separate  and  then  hydrochloric  acid  (-5  to  1  c.c.  of  sp.  gr.  11) 
to  redissolve  them.  The  solution  should  not  be  brownish-red  but  dark- 
yellow.  Add  to  each  bottle  about  3  grm.  iodide  of  potassium,  insert 
the  stoppers  firmly,  fasten  them  down  with  moist  parchment  paper,  or 
wire  or  string,  and  warm  the  bottles  to  60°  or  60°  ;  this  is  best  done  by 
suspending  them  over  a  water  bath,  so  that  they  may  catch  the  steam. 
In  15  or  20  minutes  the  action  is  complete.  Allow  to  cool  and  then 
run  in  the  hyposulphite  from  the  burette  till  the  solution  is  very  pale 
yellow,  add  about  1  c.c.  of  the  thin  starch,  and  then  again  hyposulphite 
till  the  blue  color  is  just  discharged.  The  c.c.  used  correspond  to  the 
iodine  separated  by  the  agency  of  "1  grm.  iron,  and  therefore  to  *1  grm. 
iron  present  as  sesquichloride. 

The  estimation  of  iron  in  a  solution  of  an  unknown  amount  is  con- 

*  The  method  to  be  described  passed  through  many  phases  before  it  arrived  at  the 
present  state.  Duflos  and  afterwards  Stbkng  employed  the  reiuotion  of  sesqui- 
chloride of  iron  by  hydriodic  acid  for  estimating  iron.  In  1858  (Annal.  d.  Chem.  u. 
Pharm.  105,  53)  C.  Mohr  studied  the  influence  of  dilution  on  this  reaction.  In  1860 
Fb.  Mohb  (Anna!  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  113,  257)  described  a  mode  of  proceeding  in 
which  the  iodide  of  potassium  was  not  added  in  excess,  and  played  the  part  more  of 
an  indicator ;  still  the  process  was  not  quite  satisfactory.  In  the  same  year  C.  D. 
Braun  (Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  81,  423)  applied  the  method  to  estimate  the  sesqui- 
chloride of  iron  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  protochloride,  but  he 
improved  upon  it  by  using  excess  of  iodide  of  potassium,  aiding  the  action  by  heat 
and  determining  the  separated  iodine  after  cooling.  In  1863  Fr.  Mohr  (Zeitschr.  f. 
anal  Chem.  2,  243)  described  the  method,  adopting  Braun' 8  improvements,  but 
titrating  the  hyposulphite  solution  by  iodine  separated  by  means  of  bichromate  of 
potassa.  In  1864  Braon  (Zeitschr.  t  anaL  Chem.  3,  452)  described  again  his  method 
of  proceeding  in  detail 
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ducted  in  the  same  way  as  the  titration  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
AH  the  iron  must  be  in  the  state  of  sesquichloride  or  sesquioxide,  and 
of  course  no  other  substance  may  be  present  which  might  decompose 
the  iodide  of  potassium,  such  as  free  chlorine  and  nitric  acid,  it  is 
well  to  take  a  quantity  of  the  substance  containing 'not  much  more  or 
much  less  than  '1  grin.  The  free  acid  present  must  De  nearly  neutralized 
as  directed  above. 

If  it  was  found  that  *1  grm.  iron  =  18*4  c.c,  hyposulphite,  and  if 
24*5  c.c.  of  the  latter  were  required  in  an  analysis,  then  the  iron 
present  is  13315  £rm.,  for  184  :  :1  ;:24'5  :  \L3315. 

The  method  jnves  good  resut&'ftnd  is  much  to  be  recommended  for 
the  estimation  of  small  quantities  of  iron. 

y.  Reduction  by  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  the  presence  of  a  copper  salt,  after 

OUDEMANS.* 

If  an  acid  solution  of  sesquichloride  .of  iron  is  mixed  with  a  little 
sulphate  of  copper  and  some  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  and  then 
hyposulphite  of  soda  is  added,  the  red  color  of  the  sesquisulphocyanide 
ot  iron  gets  paler  and  paler,  and  finally  disappears  altogether. 
Warming  is  unnecessary.  To  hit  the  point  is  not  easy,  so  we  add  a 
slight  excess  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  then  titrate  back  with 
standard  iodine.  The  reaction  is  as  follows:  Fe2CL  +  2(NaO,SaOi)  = 
2FeCl  +  NaO,S  0,  +  NaCl ;  it  is  promoted  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  copper,  which  is  alternately  reduced  by  the 
hyposulphite  and  oxidized  oy  the  sesquichloride  of  iron.  If  a  small 
quantity  of  subsalt  of  copper  is  produced  by  the  excess  of  hyposulphite 
tu  is  does  not  matter,  as  its  action  on  the  iodine  solution  is  the  same  in 
extent  as  the  action  of  the  hyposulphite  which  produced  it.  The 
method  is  not  accurate  unless  the  fluid  remains  clear ;  neither  sub- 
sulphocyanide  of  copper  nor  subiodide  of  copper  nor  sulphur  must  be 
thrown  down.  Hence  care  must  be  taken  to  maintain  the  proper 
amounts  of  the  reagents  and  to  dilute  the  fluid  sufficiently. 

We  require — 1.  A  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  2,  A  solution 
of  sesquichloride  of  iron  of  known  strength  (see  ß  for  these  two  solu- 
tions). 3.  A  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  1  in  100.  4.  A  solution 
of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  1  in  100.  6.  A  solution  of  iodine  in 
iodide  of  potassium,  containing  5  or  6  grm.  iodine  in  the  litre  (compare 
§  146,  3).     6.  Thin  starch  paste. 

Measure  off  some  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  add  starch  paste 
(§  146,  3),  and  then  titrate  with  iodine  solution,  in  order  to  determine 
the  relation  between  the  two  solutions.  Now  transfer  10  or  20  c.c. 
of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  to  a  beaker,  add  2  c.c.  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  100  or  150  c.c.  water,  3  c.c.  copper  solution,  and 
1  c.c.  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  titrate  with  hyposulphite  till  the 
fluid  just  loses  its  color,  add  at  once  some  starch  paste,  and  titrate  back 
with  iodine  solution  till  the  blue  color  appears.  Deduct  the  hypo- 
sulphite equiyalent  to  the  iodine  solution  from  the  total  quantity  of 
hyposulphite  used,  and  the  remainder  will  represent  the  iron  present. 

*  Hyposulphite  of  soda  was  first  employed  by  Sohereb  (GeL  Ads.  der  K.  Bayer- 
ischen Akademie,  vom  c\  Aug.  1859),  afterwards  by  Kremkr  and  Landolt  (Zeitscbr. 
f.  anal.  Cbeui.  1,  214).  The  method  of  Oudkmanb  is  to  be  found  in  ZeiUchr.  f.  anal. 
Chem.  6,  129 ;  it  was  criticised  and  rejected  in  Mohk's  Lehrb.  d.  Titrhrmethode 
3  Aufl.  291.  Oudkmanb  replied  to  Mohb  in  Z-itschr.  f.  anal  Chew.  9,  342,  and  an 
examination  pf  the  method  by  C.  Balling,  appeared  in  the  same  journal,  9,  99. 
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In  the  analysis  the  conditions  should  be  similar  to   those  in    the 
standardizing  of  the  hyposulphite. 

This  method  is  very  rapid,  and  the  results,  though  not  so  accurate 
as  those  by  methods  a  and  ß,  are  quite  good  enough  for  many 
technical  purposes. 

Supplement  to  §§  112  and  113. 

Besides  the  methods  given  in  §§  112  and  113,  there  are  several 
others,  especially  indirect  methods,  by  which  the  estimation  of  iron  ma) 
be  effected;  some  of  these  are  old,  others  have  been  proposed  lately» 
However,  as  they  either  are  in  no  way  superior  to  those  already  de- 
scribed, or  find  only  limited  application,  I  confine  myself  here  to  a 
mere  brief  description  of  the  most  important  among  them. 

1.  Fuchs's  method.*  The  solution,  which  contains  the  iron  as 
sesquioxide,  and  must  be  free  from  nitric  acid,  is  mixed  with  hydro-» 
chloric  acid,  and  boiled  with  weighed  strips  of  metallic  copper,  until  the 
fluid  has  become  light  green ;  the  quantity  of  iron  is  estimated  from 
the  loss  of  weight  of  the  copper  (FeX!lt  +  2Cu  =  2FeCl  +  Cu,Cl).  The 
method  only  yields  satisfactory  results  on  the  most  careful  exclusion 
of  the  air.  The  circumstances  most  favourable  to  success  have  been 
studied  by  Löwe  and  König,  and  will  be  described  in  detail,  under 
the  "  Analysis  of  Iron  Ores,"  in  the  Special  Part 

2.  The  solution,  which  contains  the  iron  as  sesquioxide,  and  must  be 
free  from  metals  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  groups,  as  well  as  from  other 
substances  exercising  a  decomposing  action  upon  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
is  precipitated  with  clear  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  in  excess,  all 
application  of  heat  being  avoided.  After  a  few  days  the  precipitated 
sulphur  is  determined,  and  the  amount  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  calculated 
therefrom  (Fe80,  +  HS  =  2FeO  +  HO  +  S)  (H.  Hose).  Results  accu- 
rate, compare  Delffs.I 

3.  The  solution,  which  contains  the  iron  as  protoxide,  is  mixed  with 
sodio-terchloride  of  gold  in  excess,  the  flask  closed,  and  the  reduced 
gold  which  separates  determined.  6FeCl  +  AuCl,  =  3FesCl,  +  Au 
(H.  Rose). 

§  114, 
Supplement  to  the  fourth  Group. 

7.  Sesquioxide  op  Uranium. 

If  the  compound  in  which  the  uranium  is  to  be  determined  container 
no  other  fixed  substances,  it  may  often  be  converted  into  protosesquioxide 
(UO,U,Ot)  by  simple  ignition.  If  sulphuric  acid  is  present,  small  por- 
tions of  carbonate  of  ammonia  must  be  thrown  into  the  crucible  towards 
the  end  of  the  operation. 

In  cases  where  the  application  of  this  method  is  inadmissible,  the 
solution  of  uranium  (which,  if  it  contains  protoxide,  must  first  be 
warmed  with  nitric  acid,  until  the  protoxide  is  converted  into  sesqui- 
oxide) is  nearly  boiled  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish,  and  precipitated 
with  ammonia  in  slight  excess.  The  yellow  precipitate  formed,  which 
consists  of  hydrated  ammonio-sesquioxtde  of  uranium,  is  filtered  off  hot 
and  washed  with  a  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  to  prevent 

•  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem,  17,  160.  t  Chem.  Centralbl.  1856,  839. 
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the  fluid  passing*  milky  through  the  filter.  The  precipitate  is  dried 
and  ignited  (§  53).  To  make  quite  sure  of  obtaining  the  protosesqui- 
oxide  in  the  pure  state,  the  crucible  is  ignited  for  some  time  in  a 
slanting  position  and  uncovered;  the  lid  is  then  put  on,  while  the 
ignition  is  still  continuing ;  the  crucible  is  allowed  to  cool  under  the 
desiccator,  and  weighed  (Rammelsberq). 

If  the  solution  from  which  the  sesquioxide  of  uranium  is  to  be  pre- 
cipitated contains  other  bases  (alkaline  earths,  or  even  alkalies),  por- 
tions of  these  will  precipitate  along  with  the  ammonio-sesquioxide 
of  uranium.  For  the  measures  to  be  resorted  to  in  such  cases,  I  refer 
to  Section  V. 

The  reduction  of  the  protosesquioxide  of  uranium  to  the  state  of 
protoxide  (UO)  is  an  excellent  means  of  ascertaining  its  purity  for  the 
purpose  of  control.  This  reduction  should  never  be  omitted,  since 
r&LiooT  has  found  the  protosesquioxide  to  be  variable  in  composition. 
It  is  effected  by  ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  in  the  way 
described  §  111,  1  (Cobalt).  In  the  case  of  large  quantities  the  igni- 
tion must  be  several  times  repeated,  and  the  residue  must  be  occa- 
sionally stirred  with  a  platinum  wire.  While  cooling  increase  the 
current  of  gas  to  prevent  reabsorption  of  oxygen.  By  intense  heating 
the  property  of  spontaneous  ignition  in  the  air  is  destroyed.  If  after 
evaporating  a  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  uranium,  the  residue  is  to  be 
ignited  in  hydrogen  ;  heat  gently  at  first  in  the  gas  to  avoid  the  loss 
of  small  quantities  of  oxychloride.  The  separation  of  sesquioxide  of 
uranium  from  phosphoric  acid  is  effected  by  fusing  the  compound  with 
cyanide  of  potassium  and  carbonate  of  soda.  Upon  extracting  the 
fused  mass  with  water,  the  phosphoric  acid  is  obtained  in  solution, 
whilst  the  uranium  is  left  as  protoxide.  Knop  and  Arendt*  have 
employed  this  method. 

The  equivalent  of  protosesquioxide  of  uranium  =  210*2,  viz.,  178*2 
of  uranium  and  82  of  oxygen.  In  100  parts,  the  compound  consists  of 
8477  of  uranium  and  10-23  of  oxygen.  The  equivalent  of  protoxide  of 
uranium  is  67-4,  viz.,  59*4  of  uranium  and  8  of  oxygen ;  in  100  parts, 
the  protoxide  consists  of  88*13  of  uranium  and  11*87  of  oxygen. 

According  to  Belohoubeck,|  uranium  may  be  also  determined 
volumetrically  by  reducing  the  solution  of  the  sesquisulphate  or  acetate 
with  zinc,  as  in  the  case  of  iron  (§  113,  3,  a).  As  the  color  of  the 
solution  is  no  safe  criterion  of  the  end  of  the  reduction,  you  must  allow 
the  action  of  the  zinc  to  continue  for  a  considerable  time.  Belohou- 
beck  says,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  is  sufficient  for  small  quantities,  half 
an  hour  tor  large  quantities.  The  solution  of  the  protoxide  is  diluted, 
mixed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  titrated  with  permanganate 
to  incipient  reddening.  The  permanganate  is  standardized  by  §  112,  2, 
1  eq.  uranium  =  1  eq.  iron. 

Belohoubeck  obtained  good  results  also  in  hydrochloric  solutions, 
but  experiments  made  in  this  laboratory  have  shown  that  these  are 
liable  to  the  error  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  iron  (Comp.  p.  219,  y),  at 
least  in  the  presence  of  considerable  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

*  Chem.  Centralblatt,  1866,  778.  t  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.Chein.  6,  120. 
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FIPTH   GROUP. 

OXIDE  OF  SILVER — OXIDE  OF  LEAD — SUBOXIDE  OF  MERCURY — OXIDE 
OF  MERCURY— OXIDE  OF  COPPER — TEROXIDE  OF  BISMUTH — OXIDE 
OF  CADMIUM (PROTOXIDE  OF  PALLADIUM). 

§  115. 

9  1.  Oxide  of  Silver. 

a.  Solution. 

Metallic  silver,  and  those  of  its  compounds  which  are  insoluble  in 
water,  are  best  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  (if  soluble  in  that  acid).  Dilute 
nitric  acid  suffices  for  moat  compounds ;  sulphide  of  silver,  however, 
requires  concentrated  acid.  The  solution  is  effected  best  in  a  flask, 
which  should  be  heated  if  necessary,  and  placed  in  a  slanting  position 
if  gas  is  evolved.  In  the  case  of  metallic  silver,  or  sulphide  of  silver, 
the  solution  is  heated  finally  to  gentle  boiling  to  drive  off  nitrous  acid. 
Chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver  are  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
nitric  acid.  To  get  the  silver  contained  in  chloride  and  bromide  in 
solution,  proceed  as  follows  : — Fuse  the  salt  in  a  porcelain  crucible  (this 
operation,   though  not  absolutely  indispensable,   had  better  not  be 


dissolve  it  in  nitric  acid.  However,  as  we  shall  see  below,  the  quan- 
titative analysis  of  these  salts  does  not  necessarily  involve  their 
solution. 

b.  Determination. 

Silver  may  be  weighed  as  chloride,  sulphide,  or  cyanide,  or  in  the 
metallic  state  (§  82).  It  is  also  frequently  determined  by  volumetric 
analysis. 

We  may  convert  in  .o 

1.  Chloride  of  silver:  All  compounds  of  silver  without  ex- 
ception. 

2.  Sulphide  of  silver:  8.  Cyanide  of  silver:  All  com- 
pounds soluble  in  water  or  nitric  acid. 

4.  Metallic  silver  :  Oxide  of  silver,  and  some  of  its  compounds 
with  readily  volatile  acids ;  salts  of  silver  with  organic  acids ;  chloride, 
bromide,  iodide,  sulphide,  and  sulphate  of  silver. 

The  method  4  is  the  most  convenient,  especially  when  conducted  in 
the  dry  way,  and  is  preferred  to  the  others  in  all  cases  where  its  appli- 
cation is  admissible.  The  method  1  is  that  most  generally  resorted  to. 
2  and  8  serve  mostly  only  to  effect  the  separation  of  oxide  of  silver 
from  other  bases. 

In  assays  for  the  Mint,  silver  is  usually  determined  volumetrically 
by  Gay-Lussac's  method.  Pisani's  volumetric  method  is  especially 
suited  to  the  determination  of  very  small  quantities  of  silver.  H. 
Vooel's  method  is  specially  useful  to  photographers.  The  estimation 
of  silver  by  cupellation  will  be  described  in  the  Special  Part,  under  the 
Analysis  of  Galena. 
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1.  -  Determination  of  Silver  as  Chloride. 

a.  In  the  Wet  Way. 

Mix  the  moderately  dilute  solution  in  a  beaker  with  nitric  acid,  heat 
to  about  70°,  and  add  hydrochloric  acid  with  constant  stirring  till  it 
ceases  to  produce  a  precipitate.  A  large  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid 
must  be  avoided,  as  the  precipitate  is  not  absolutely  insoluble  therein. 
While  protecting  the  contents  of  the  beaker  from  the  action  of  direct 
sunlight  continue  the  heat  till  the  precipitate  has  fully  settled,  pour  off 
the  clear  fluid  through  a  small  filter,  rinse  the  precipitate  on  to  the 
latter  by  means  of  hot  water  mixed  with  some  nitric  acid,  wash  with 
hot  water  containing  nitric  acid,  then  with  pure  hot  water,  dry 
thoroughly,  transfer  the  precipitate  to  a  watch-glass  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, incinerate  the  filter  in  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible,  treat  the  ash 
(which  always  contains  some  metallic  silver)  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric 
acid  in  the  heat ;  add  two  or  three  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate 
cautiously  to  dryness,  add  the  main  bulk  of  the  precipitate,  using  a 
camel's  hair  brush  to  transfer  the  last  portions,  heat  cautiously  till  it 
begins  to  fuse  at  the  edge,  allow  to  cool,  and  weigh. 

To  remove  the  fused  mass  without  breaking  the  crucible,  lay  a 
small  piece  of  iron  or  zinc  upon  it,  and  then  add  very  dilute  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphuric  acid.  The  chloride  will  be  reduced,  and  the  silver 
may  now  be  detached  from  the  crucible  with  the  greatest  ease. 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  see  §  82.  The  method  gives 
very  exact  results,  at  all  events  in  the  absence  of  any  considerable 
quantities  of  those  salts  in  which  chloride  of  silver  is  somewhat  soluble ; 
compare  §  82.  To  avoid  error  in  this  respect,  it  is  well  to  test  the 
clear  filtrate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

b.  In  the  Dry  Way. 

This  method  serves  more  exclusively  for  the  analysis  of  bromide 
and  iodide  of  silver,  although  it  can  be  applied  in  the  case  of  other 
compounds.  The  process  is  conducted  in  the  apparatus  illustrated  by 
fig.  83. 

a  is  an  apparatus  for  disengaging  chlorine ;  b  contains  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  e  chloride  of  calcium ;  d  is  a  bulb-tube  intended  for  the 
reception  of  the  iodide  or  bromide  of  silver ;  and  e  serves  to  conduct 
the  chlorine  gas  into  the  open  air,  or  into  a  flask  containing  hydrate  of 
lime.  The  operation  is  commenced  by  introducing  the  compound  to 
be  analysed  into  the  bulb,  and  applying  heat  to  the  latter  until  its  con- 
tents are  fused ;  when  cold,  the  tube  is  weighed  and  connected  with 
the  apparatus.  Chlorine  gas  is  then  evolved  from  a;  when  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  gas  has  proceeded  for  some  time,  the  contents  of  the  bulb 
are  heated  to  fusion,  and  kept  in  this  state  for  about  fifteen  minutes, 
agitating  now  and  then  the  fused  mass.  The  bulb-tube  is  then  re- 
moved from  the  apparatus,  allowed  to  cool,  and  held  in  a  slanting 
position  to  replace  the  chlorine  by  atmospheric  air ;  it  is  subsequently 
weighed,  then  again  connected  with  the  apparatus,  and  the  former 
process  repeated,  keeping  the  contents  of  d  in  a  state  of  fusion  for  a 
few  minutes.  The  operation  may,  in  ordinary  cases,  be  considered  con- 
cluded if  the  weight  of  the  tube  suffers  no  variation  by  the  repetition  of 
the  process.  If  the  highest  degree  of  accuracy  is  to  be  attained,  heat 
the  chloride  of  silver  again  to'  fusion,  passing  at  the  same  time  a  slow 
stream  of  pure,  dry,  carbonic  acid  through  the  tube,  in  order  to  drive 
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out  the  traces  of  chlorine  absorbed  by  the  fused  chloride.  Allow  to  cool,. 
hold  obliquely  for  a  short  time,  so  as  to  replace  the  carbonic  acid  by 
air,  and  finally  weigh. 


Fig.  88. 

2.  Determination  ae  Sulphide  of  Silver. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  precipitates  silver  completely  from  acid, 
neutral,  and  alkaline  solutions ;  sulphide  of  ammonium  precipitates  it 
from  netttral  and  alkaline  solutions.  The  precipitate  does  not  settle 
clearly  and  rapidly  except  a  free  acid  or  salt  be  present  (such  as  nitric 
acid  or  an  alkaline  nitrate).  Recently  prepared  perfectly  clear  solution 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  employed  to  precipitate  small  quan- 
tities of  silver ;  to  precipitate  larger  quantities,  the  solution  of  the  salt 
of  silver  (which  must  not  be  too  acid)  is  moderately  diluted,  and  washed 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  conducted  into  it  After  complete  precipi- 
tation has  been  effected,  and  the  sulphide  of  silver  has  perfectly  sub- 
sided (with  exclusion  of  air)  it  is  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed, 
dried  at  100°,  and  weighed.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see 
§  82.  This  method,  if  properly  executed,  gives  accurate  results.  The 
operator  must  take  care  to  filter  quickly,  and  to  prevent  the  access  of 
air  as  much  as  passible  during  the  filtration,  since,  if  this  precaution 
be  neglected,  sulphur  is  likely  to  separate  from  the  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen water,  which,  of  course,  would  add  falsely  to  the  weight  of  the 
sulphide  of  silver.  If  the  presence  of  a  minute  quantity  of  sulphur  in 
the  precipitate  is  suspected,  treat  it  after  drying  with  pure  bisulphide 
of  carbon  on  the  filter  repeatedly,  till  the  fluid  running  through  gives 
no  residue  on  evaporation  in  a  watch-glass ;  dry  and  weigh. 

The  sulphide  must,  however,  never  be  weighed  as  just  described, 
unless  the  analyst  is  satisfied  that  no  considerable  amount  of  sulphur 
has  fidlen  down  with  it,  as  would  occur  if  the  fluid  contained  hypo- 
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nitric  acid,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  or  any  other  substance  which  decom- 
poses sulphuretted  hydrogen.  In  case  the  precipitate  does  contain 
much  admixed  sulphur,  the  simplest  process  is  to  convert  it  into  me- 
tallic silver  (H.  Rose*).  For  this  purpose  it  is  transferred  to  a  weighed 
porcelain  crucible,  the  filter  ash  is  added,  and  the  whole  is  heated  to 
redness  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  the  apparatus  described  in  §  108 
being  employed.    Results  accurate. 

Should  the  apparatus  in  question  not  be  at  the  operator's  disposal, 
he  may,  after  complete  washing  of  the  precipitate,  carefully  rinse  it  into 
a  porcelain  dish  (without  injuring  the  weighed  filter),  heat  it  once  or 
twice  with  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  pure  sulphite  of  soda,  re- 
transfer  the  precipitate  (now  freed  from  admixed  sulphur)  to  the  old 
filter,  wash  well,  dry  and  weigh  (J.  LöWEf) ;  or  he  may  treat  the  dried 
precipitate,  together  with  the  niter-ash,  with  moderately  dilute  chlorine- 
free  nitric  acid  at  a  gentle  heat,  till  complete  decomposition  has  been 
effected  (till  the  undissolved  sulphur  has  a  clean  yellow  appearance), 
filter,  wash  well,  and  proceed  according  to  1,  a. 

3.  Determination  as  Cyanide  of  Silver. 

Mix  the  neutral  solution  of  silver  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  until 
the  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  silver  which  forms  at  first  is  redissolved ; 
add  nitric  acid  in  slight  excess,  and  apply  a  gentle  heat  If  the  solu- 
tion contains  free  acid,  this  must  be  first  neutralized  with  potash  or 
carbonate  of  soda.  After  some  time,  collect  the  precipitated  cyanide  of 
silver  on  a  weighed  filter,  wash,  dry  at  100°,  and  weigh.  For  the 
properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  82.    The  results  are  accurate. 

4.  Determination  as  Metallic  Silver. 

a.  In  the  Dry  Way. 

Oxide  of  silver,  carbonate  of  silver,  &c,  are  easily  reduced  by  simple 
ignition  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  In  the  reduction  of  salts  with  organic 
acids,  the  crucible  is  kept  covered  at  first,  and  a  moderate  heat  applied  ; 
after  a  time  the  lid  is  removed,  and  the  heat  increased,  until  the  whole 
of  the  carbon  is  consumed.  For  the  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  82. 
The  results  are  absolutely  accurate,  except  as  regards  salts  of  silver 
with  organic  acids ;  in  the  analysis  of  the  latter,  it  not  un frequently 
happens  that  the  reduced  silver  contains  a  minute  portion  of  carbon, 
which  increases  the  weight  of  the  residue  to  a  trifling  extent. 

If  it  is  desired  to  transform  chloride,  bromide,  or  sulphide  of  silver 
into  metallic  silver,  for  the  purpose  of  analysis,  they  are  heated  in  a 
cuVrent  of  pure  hydrogen  to  redness,  till  the  weight  remains  constant. 
The  process  may  oe  conducted  in  a  porcelain  crucible  or  a  bulb- tube. 
In  the  former  case,  the  apparatus  described  §  108,  fig.  79,  is  used ;  in 
the  latter  the  apparatus  represented  p.  233,  with  the  substitution,  of 
course,  of  hydrogen  for  chlorine.  Ii  the  bulb-tube  is  used,  it  must, 
after  cooling  and  before  being  weighed,  be  held  in  an  inclined  position, 
so  that  the  nydrogen  may  be  replaced  by  air.  The  results  are  perfectly 
accurate.    Iodide  of  silver  cannot  be  reduced  in  this  way. 

b.  In  the  Wet  Way. 

If  the  solution  contains  nitric  acid  add  sulphuric  acid,  evaporate  till 
all  the  nitric  acid  is  driven  off,  dissolve  the  sulphate  of  silver  in  hot 

*  F°gg«  AdwJ.  110,  189.  t  Joura.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  77,  73. 
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water,  transfer  to  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible,  and  place  therein  a  rod 
of  cadmium.  The  reduction  soon  takes  place,  and  the  separated  metal 
may  be  readily  removed  from  the  cadmium  and  united  to  a  coherent 
mass.  Warm  the  latter  with  the  acid  fluid  till  hydrogen  ceases  to  escape, 
wash  with  hot  water  by  decantation,  dry  and  ignite.  Results  accurate 
(A.  Classen*).  Cadmium  is  preferable  to  zinc,  as  the  latter  generally 
leaves  behind  a  little  lead  when  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

5.   Volumetric  Methods. 

I.  Gay-Lussac's. 

This,  the  most  exact  of  all  known  volumetric  processes,  was  intro- 
duced by  Gay-Lussac  as  a  substitute  for  the  assay  of  silver  by  cupella- 
tion,  was  thoroughly  investigated  by  him,  and  will  be  found  fully 
described  in  his  work  on  the  subject.  This  method  has  been  rendered 
still  more  precise  by  the  researches 'of  G.  J.  Mulder,  to  whose  exhaus- 
tive monographf  I  refer  the  special  student  of  this  branch.  I  shall 
here  confine  myself  to  giving  the  process  so  far  as  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  the  chemical  laboratory,  taking  only  for  granted  that  the 
analyst  has  the  ordinary  measuring  apparatus,  &c,  at  his  disposal. 
Mulder's  results  will  be  made  use  of  to  the  full  extent  possible  under 
these  circumstances. 

a.  Requisites. 

a.  Solution  of  chloride  of  sodium.  Take  chemically  pure 
chloride  of  sodium— either  artificially  prepared  or  pure  rock-salt — 
powder  it  roughly  and  ignite  moderately  (not  to  fusion!).  Now  dis- 
solve 6*4202  grm.  in  distilled  water  to  1  litre,  measured  at  16°.  100  c.c. 
of  this  solution  contains  a  Quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  equivalent 
to  1  grm.  of  silver.  The  solution  is  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle  and 
shaken  before  use. 

j3.  Decimal  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium.  Transfer 
50  c.c.  of  the  solution  described  in  a  to  a  500  c.c.  measuring  flask,  fill 
up  to  the  mark  with  distilled  wate«  and  shake.  Each  c.c.  of  this  decimal 
solution  corresponds  to  *001  grm.  silver.  The  measuring  must  be  per- 
formed at  16°.     The  solution  is  kept  as  the  other. 

y.  Decimal  silver  solution.  Dissolve  a5  grm.  chemically  pure 
silver§  in  2  tod  c.c.  pure  nitric  acid  of  1*2  sp.  gr.,  and  dilute  the  solu- 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chezn.  5,  402.     The  method  proposed  by  Millon  and  Com-     .  ■,■/, 
MAILLB  (lb,  2,  212)  of  precipitating  the  silver  with  ammonio-subchloride  of  copper  has 
been  tested  by  9ta3  (/Ö.  6,  426)  aud  also  by  myself,  and  not  found  worthy  of  reooifc- '•  ^ :M 
mendation.  ^W    "^'■"■*{ 

t  Die  Silberprobirmethode  (see  note  p.  189). 

%  On  fusion,  if  the  flame  can  in  the  least  way  act  upon  it,  it  takes  an  alkaline 
reaction,  since  under  the  iufluence  of  vapor  of  water  and  carbonic  acid,  a  little 
hydroohlorio  acid  is  formed  and  escapes,  while  a  corresponding  quantity  of  carbonate 
of  soda  remains. 

§  For  the  preparation  of  pure  silver  Stas  recommends  the  following  method  : 
Take  crude  nitrate  of  silver  containing  copper,  fuse  in  order  to  decompose  any  nitrate 
of  platinum  which  may  be  present,  dissolve  in  dilute  ammonia,  allow  to  stand  48 
hours,  filter  and  dilute  till  the  fluid  does  not  contain  more  than  2  per  cent,  silver.  Add 
sulphite  of  ammonia  in  excess.  To  ascertain  how  much  sulphite  will  be  required 
make  a  small  preliminary  test ;  as  soon  as  after  heating  the  blue  solution  loses  all 
color,  you  may  be  sure  that  enough  of  the  sulphite  has  been  added.  Warm  on  a 
water-bath  to  60°  or  70°,  when  all  the  silver  will  be  thrown  down  as  a  metallic 
powder,  allow  to  cool  and  wash  by  decantation  with  diluted  ammonia  till  the  wash- 
ings are  free  from  copper  and  sulphuric  acid.  Now  digest  the  metal  for  several  days 
with  strong  ammonia,  wash,  dry,  and  fuse  with  a  flux  of  borax  and  nitrate  of  soda. 
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tion  with  water  exactly  to  500  ex.  measured  at  16°.  Each  c.c.  cob- 
tains  '001  grm.  silver.  The  solution  is  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle  and 
protected  against  the  influence  of  light. 

d.  Test- bottles.  These  should  be  of  colorless  glass,  holding 
easily  200  c.c,  closed  with  well-ground  glass-stoppers,  running  to  a 
point  below.  The  bottles  fit  into  cases  blackened  on  the  inside,  and 
reaching  up  to  their  necks.  In  order  to  protect  the  latter  also  from 
the  action  of  light,  a  black-cloth  cover  is  employed. 

b.  Principle. 

Suppose  we  know  the  value  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  i.e., 
the  quantity  that  is  necessary  to  precipitate  a  given  amount  of  silver, 
say  1  grm.,  we  are  in  the  position,  with  the  aid  of  this  solution,  to 
determine  an  unknown  amount  of  silver,  for  if  we  put  x  for  the 
unknown  amount  of  silver,  then 

c.c.  of  solution  used  for  1  grm. :  c.c.  used  for  x : :  1  grm. :  x. 

But  if  we  examine  whether  1  eq.  chloride  of  sodium  dissolved  in 
water  actually  precipitates  1  eq.  of  silver  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  exactly, 
we  find  that  this  is  not  the  case.*  On  the  contrary,  the  clear  super- 
natant fluid  gives  a  small  precipitate  both  on  the  addition  of  a  little  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  on  the  addition  of  a  little  silver  solution, 
as  Mulder  has  most  accurately  determined.  The  value  of  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  sense  explained  above  cannot,  therefore, 
be  reckoned  from  the  amount  of  salt  it  contains,  by  calculating  1  eq. 
silver  for  1  eq.  chloride  of  sodium,  but  it  can  only  be  obtained  by 
experiment  Mulder  has  shown  that  the  temperature  and  the 
degree  of  dilution  have  some  influence,  and  also  that  this  fact  is  to  be 
explained  on  the  ground  of  the  solvent  power  of  the  nitrate  of  soda 
produced  on  the  chloride  of  silver.  In  the  solution  thus  formed  we 
nave  to  imagine  NaO,NOA  and  NaCl  with  A?0,NOt  in  a  certain  state 
of  equilibrium,  which  on  the  addition  of  either  NaCl  or  AgO,NO,  is 
destroyed,  chloride  of  silver  being  precipitated. 

From  this  interesting  observation  it  follows,  that  if  to  a  silver- 
solution  we  add  at  first  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
then  decimal  solution  drop  by  drop,  till  the  exact  point  is  reached 
when  no  more  precipitate  appears,  now,  on  addition  of  decimal  silver- 
solution,  a  small  precipitate  will  be  again  produced ;  and  if  we  add  the 
latter  drop  by  drop,  till  the  last  drop  occasions  no  turbidity,  then  again 
decimal  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  will  give  a  small  precipitate. 
On  noticing  the  number  of  drops  of  both  decimal  solutions  which 
are  required  to  pass  from  one  limit  to  the  other,  we  find  that  the  same 
number  of  each  are  used.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  had  added  decimal 
solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  till  it  ceased  to  react,  and  had  then  used 
SO  dropsf  of  decimal  silver-solution,  till  this  ceased  to  produce  a 
further  turbidity,  we  must  now  again  add  20  drops  of  decimal  solution 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  in  order  to  reach  the  point  at  which  this  ceases 
to  react.    Were  we  to«  add  only  10  instead  oi  these  20  drops,  we  have 

*  If  bromide  of  sodium  or  potassium  is  used,  oomplete  precipitation  would  ensue  on 
addition  of  an  equivalent  quantity  of  silver  solution,  since  bromide  of  silver  is  not  at 
all  soluble  in  the  supernatant  fluid  (Stas,  Oompt.  rend.  67,  1107). 

t  Twenty  drops  from  Muldib's  dropping  apparatus  are  equal  to  1  cc 
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the  neutral  point,  as  Mulder  calls  it,  i.e.,  the  point  at  which  both 
silver  and  chloride  of  sodium  produce  equal  precipitates. 

We  have,  therefore,  3  different  points  to  choose  from  for  our  final 
reaction :  a,  the  point  at  which  chloride  of  sodium  has  just  ceased  to 
precipitate  the  silver ;  b,  the  neutral  point ;  c,  the  point  at  which  silver- 
solution  has  just  ceased  to  precipitate  chloride  of  sodium.  Whichever 
we  may  choose,  we  must  keep  to  it,  i.e.,  we  must  not  use  a  different 
point  in  standardizing' the  chloride  of  sodium  solution  and  in  performing 
an  analysis.  The  difference  obtained,  by  using*  first  a  and  then  b  is, 
according  to  Mulder,  for  1  grm.  silver,  at  16°,  about  *8  mgrm.  silver ; 
by  employing  first  a  and  then  c,  as  was  permitted  in  the  original 
process  of  Gay-Lussac,  the  difference  is  increased  to  1  mgrm. 

For  our  object,  it  appears  most  convenient  to  consider,  once  for  all, 
the  point  a  as  the  end,  and  never  to  finish  with  the  silver-solution.  If 
the  point  has  been  overstepped  by  the  addition  of  too  large  an  amount 
of  decimal  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  2  or  3  c.c.  of  decimal  silver- 
solution  should  be  added  all  at  once.  The  end-point  is  then  found  by 
carefully  adding  decimal  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  again,  and  the 
quantity  of  silver  in  the  silver-solution  added  is  added  to  the  original 
amount  of  silver  weighed  off. 

o.  Performance  op  the  Process. 

This  is  divided  into  two  operations — a,  the  titration  of  the  chloride 
of  sodium  solution ;  ß,  the  assay  of  the  silver  alloy  to  be  examined. 

a.  Titration  of  the  Chloride  of  Sodium  Solution. 

Weigh  off  exactly  from  1-001  to  1*003  grm.  chemically  pure  silver,* 
put  it  into  a  test-bottle,  add  5  c.c.  perfectly  pure  nitric  acic£  of  12  sp. 
gr.,  and  heat  the  bottle  in  an  inclined  position  in  a  water-  or  sand-bath 
till  complete  solution  is  effected.  Now  blow  out  the  nitrous  fumes 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  bottle,  and  after  it  has  cooled  a  little,  place 
it  in  a  stream  ot  water,  the  temperature  of  which  is  about  16°,  and  let 
it  remain  there  till  its  contents  are  cooled  to  this  degree,  wipe  it  dry, 
and  place  it  in  its  case. 

Now  fill  the  100  c.c.  pipette  with  the  concentrated  solution  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  which  is  then  allowed  to  flow  into  the  test-bottle 
containing  the  silver- solution. f  Insert  the  glass- stopper  firmly  (after 
moistening  it  with  water),  cover  the  neck  of  the  bottle  with  the  cap  of 
black  stuff  belonging  to  it,  and  shake  violently  without  delay,  till  the 
chloride  of  silver  settles,  leaving  the  fluid  perfectly  clear.  Then  take 
the  stopper  out,  rub  it  on  the  neck,  so  as  to  remove  all  chloride  of 
silver,  replace  it  firmly,  and  by  giving  the  bottle  a  few  dexterous  turns, 
rinse  the  chloride  down  from  the  upper  part.  After  allowing  to  rest  a 
little,  again  remove  the  stopper,  and  aad,  from  a  burette  divided  into 
^  c.c,  decimal  chloride  of  sodium  solution,  allowing  the  drops  to  fall 
against  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  the  bottle  being  neld  in  an  inclined 
position.  If,  as  above  directed,  1*001  to  1*003  grm.  silver  have  been 
employed,  the  portions  of  chloride  of  sodium  solution  at  first  added 
may  be  £  c.c.  After  each  addition,  raise  the  bottle  a  little  out  of  its 
case,  observe  the  amount  of  precipitate  produced,  shake  till  the  fluid 

*  See  note,  p.  285. 
r  The  pipette,  having  been  filled  above  the  mark,  should  be  fixed  in  a  support, 
before  the  excess  is  allowed  to  ran  oat,  otherwise  the  me&surings  will  not  be  suffi- 
ciently accurate. 
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has  become  clear  again,  and  proceed  as  above,  before  adding  each 
fresh  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  solution.  The  smaller  the  pre- 
cipitate produced,  the  smaller  should  be  the  quantity  of  chloride  of 
sodium  next  added ;  towards  the  end  only  two  drops  should  be  added 
each  time ;  and  quite  at  the  end  read  off  the  height  of  the  fluid  in  the 
burette  before  each  further  addition.  When  the  last  two  drops  give  no 
more  precipitate,  the  previous  reading  is  the  correct  one. 

If  by  cnance  the  point  has  been  overstepped,  and  the  time  has  been 
missed  for  the  proper  reading  off  of  the  burette,  add  2  to  3  c.c.  of  the 
decimal  silver  solution  (the  silver  in  which  is  to  be  added  to  the  quan- 
tity first  weighed),  ana  try  again  to  hit  the  point  exactly  by  careful 
addition  of  decimal  chloride  of  sodium  solution. 

The  value  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  solution  is  now  known.  Beckon 
it  to  1  grm.  silver. 

Suppose  we  had  used  for  1*002  grm.  silver.  100  c.c.  of  concentrated 
and  3  c.c.  of  decimal  chloride  of  sodium  solution;  this  makes  alto- 
gether 100*3  of  concentrated ;  then 

1002  :  1*000  :  :  100*3  :  x 

x  =  100*0998 

We  may  without  scruple  put  100*1  for  this  number.  We  now  know 
that  100*1  c.c.  of  tne  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
measured  at  16°,  exactly  precipitates  1  grm.  of  silver.  This  relationship 
serves  as  the  foundation  of  the  calculation  in  actual  assaying,  and 
must  be  re-examined  whenever  there  is  reason  to  imagine  that  the 
strength  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  solution  may  have  altered. 

ß.  The  actual  assay  of  the  Silver-Alloy. 

Weigh  off  so  much  as  contains  about  1  grm.  of  silver,  or  better, 
a  few  mgrm.  more  ;*  dissolve  in  a  test-bottle  in  5  to  7  c.c.  nitric  acid, 
and  proceed  in  all  respects  exactly  as  in  a. 

Suppose  we  had  taken  1*116  grm.  of  the  alloy,  and  in  addition  to 
the  100  c.c.  of  concentrated  chloride  of  sodium  solution,  had  used  ö  c.c. 
of  the  dilute  (  =  *5  concentrated),  how  much  silver  would  the  alloy 
contain  ? 

Presuming  that  we  use  the  same  chloride  of  sodium  solution  which 
served  as  our  example  in  a,  100*1  c.c.  of  which  =  1  grm.  silver,  then 

100*1  :  100*5  :  :  1000  :  x 

x=  1*003996  (say  1*004). 

We  may  also  arrive  at  the  same  result  in  the  following  manner : — 

NaCl  Solution. 

For  the  precipitation  of  the  silver  in  the  alloy  were  used    100*5  c.c. 
For  1  grm.  silver  are  necessary 100*1  c.c. 

Difference -4  c.c. 

*  In  ooins  containing  9  parts  of  silver  and  1  part  of  oopper,  therefore  take  about 
1*115  or  1*120.  In  weighing  off  alloys  of  silver  and  copper,  which  do  not  oorrespöYid 
to  the  formula  Ag,Cu4  (standard  =  *\%£f~),  we  must  remember  that  they  are  never 
homogeneous  in  the  mass  ;  thus,  for  instance,  the  pieces  of  metal,  from  which  ooins 
are  stamped,  often  show  1*5  to  1*7  in  a  thousand  more  silver  in  the  middle  than  at 
the  edges.  In  assaying  alloy*,  then,  portions  from  various  parts  ot  the  mass  must  be 
taken,  in  order  to  get  a  correct  re*uft.  The  inaccuracy,  however,  proceeding  from 
the  cause  above-mentioned,  can  only  be  completely  overcome  by  fusing  the  alloy  and 
taking  out  a  portion  from  the  well-stirred  mass  for  the  assay. 
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There  are,  therefore,  4  mgrm.  of  silver  present  more  than  a  grm.,  on 
the  presumption  that  *1  of  the  concentrated  chloride  of  sodium  solution 
(  =  1  c.c.  of  the  decimal  solution)  corresponds  to  1  rngrm.  silver.  This 
supposition,  although  not  absolutely  correct,  may  be  safely  made,  for 
the  inexactness  it  involves  is  too  minute,  as  is  evident  from  the  previous 
calculation. 

Before  we  can  execute  this  process  exactly,  we  must  know  the 
quantity  of  silver  the  alloy  contains  very  approximately.  In  assaying 
coins  of  known  value  this  is  the  case,  but  with  other  silver  alloys  it  is 
usually  not  so.  Under  the  latter  circumstances  an  approximate  esti- 
mation must  precede  the  regular  assay.  This  is  performed  by  weigh- 
ing off  £  grm.  (or  in  the  case  of  alloys  that  are  poor  in  silver,  1  grm.), 
dissolving  in  3  to  6  c.c.  nitric  acid,  and  adding  from  the  burette  chloride 
of  sodium  solution, — first  in  larger,  then  in  smaller  quantities — till  the 
last  drops  produce  no  further  turbidity.  The  last  drops  are  not  reckoned 
with  the  rest.  The  operation  is  conducted,  as  regards  shaking,  (fee,  as 
previously  given.  Suppose  we  had  weighed  off  *ö  grm.  of  the  alloy, 
and  employed  25  c.c.  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  solution — taking  the 
above  supposed  value  of  the  latter — 

.  We  have  1001  :  25  :  :  1-000  :  x 

x  =-2497 

that  is,  the  silver  in  *5  grm.  of  the  alloy ;  and  as  to  the  quantity  of  alloy 
we  have  to  weigh  off  for  the  assay  proper, 

We  have  -2497  :  1*003  :  :  -5  :  x 

x  =  2-008. 

This  quantity  will,  of  course,  require  more  nitric  acid  for  solution 
than  was  previously  used  (use  10  c.c).  In  cases  where  the  highest 
degree  of  accuracy  is  not  required,  the  results  afforded  by  this  rough 
preliminary  estimation  will  be  accurate  enough,  if  the  experiment  is 
carefully  conducted,  since  they  give  the  quantity  of  silver  present  to 
within  Txfcnr  or  yfo. 

With  alloys  which  contain  sulphur,  and  with  such  as  consist  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  contain  a  little  tin,  Levol*  employs  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  (about  25  grm.)  as  solvent.  The  portion  of  the  alloy  is 
Doiled  with  it  till  dissolved ;  after  cooling,  the  fluid  is  treated  in  the 
usual  manner.  As,  however,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  fails  to  dis- 
solve all  the  silver  when  there  is  much  copper  present,  MASCAZZiNif 
digests  the  weighed  portion  of  alloy  (which  may  contain  small  quan- 
tities of  lead,  tin,  and  antimony,  besides  gold)  first  with  the  least 
possible  amount  of  nitric  acid,  as  Ions  as  red  vapors  are  formed ;  he 
then  adds  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  boils  till  the  gold  has  settled 
well  together,  adds  water  after  cooling,  and  then  titrates.  In  the 
presence  of  mercury,  the  chloride  of  that  metal  is  carried  down  with 
the  silver,  rendering  the  method  inaccurate.  If  the  quantity  of  mercury 
is  but  small,  you  may  get  over  the  difficulty  by  adding  25  c.c. 
«mmonia  and  20  c.c.  acetic  acid  (Levol).  The  acetate  of  ammonia 
acts  by  decomposing  the  chloride  of  mercury,  and  thus  preventing  its 
precipitation  (De  bray  J).  If  the  quantity  of  mercury  is  large  the 
addition  of  an  alkaline  acetate  is  not  effective,  and  Debray  recommends 

*  Annal.  de  Chim.  et  de  Pbys.  (8)  44,  847. 
t  Chem.  CentralbL  1857,  800.  t  Compt.  rend.  70,  849. 
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to  drive  off  the  mercury  by  igniting  for  four  hours  in  a  small  crucible 
of  gas  carbon  in  a  muffle.  The  presence  of  other  volatile  metals,  such 
as  zinc,  does  not  interfere  with  tnis  operation. 

II.  Pisani's  Method.* 

This  process  depends  on  the  following  reaction  :  a  solution  of  iodide 
of  starch  added  to  a  very  dilute  neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
forms  iodide  of  silver  and  hypoiodite  of  silver.  The  blue  color  con- 
sequently vanishes,  and  on  continued  addition  of  the  iodide  of  starch, 
the  fluid  does  not  become  permanently  blue  till  all  the  nitrate  of  silver 
present  is  decomposed  in  the  above  manner.  The  iodide  of  starch 
solution  used  is  therefore  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  Hence,  if  the  value  of  the  iodide  of  starch  solution  be  de- 
termined, by  allowing  it  to  act  on  a  certain  amount  of  silver  solution  of 
known  strength,  we  shall  be  able  to  estimate  unknown  quantities  of 
silver  with  the  greatest  ease,  provided  that  the  silver  solution  is  free 
from  all  other  substances  which  exert  a  decomposing  action  on  the 
iodide  of  starch.  Besides  the  ordinary  reducing  agents,  the  following 
salts  must  be  especially  mentioned  as  possessing  this  power  :  the  salts 
of  suboxide  and  protoxide  of  mercury,  of  protoxide  of  tin,  of  teroxide 
of  antimony,  of  arsenious  acid,  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  of  protoxide  of 
manganese,  also  chloride  of  gold ;  salts  of  lead  and  of  copper,  on  the 
other  hand,  do  not  affect  iodide  of  starch. 

The  iodide  of  starch  is  prepared  as  follows :  make  an  intimate 
mixture  in  a  mortar  of  2  grm.  iodine  and  15  grm.  starch  with  the 
addition  of  6  to  8  drops  of  water,  and  heat  the  slightly-moist  mixture 
in  a  closed  flask  in  a  water-bath,  till  the  original  violet- blue  color  has 
passed  into  dark  grayish-blue — it  takes  about  an  hour.  The  iodide  of 
starch  thus  prepared  is  then  digested  with  water ;  it  dissolves  com- 
pletely to  a  deep  bluish-black  fluid. 

The  value  of  this  fluid  is  determined  by  allowing  it  to  act  on  10  c.c. 
of  a  neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  containing  1  grm.  of  pure 
silver  in  1  litre, — the  silver  solution  is  mixed  with  a  little  pure  pre- 
cipitated carbonate  of  lime  before  adding  the  iodide  of  starch.  The 
strength  of  this  latter  is  right,  if  50  to  60  c.c.  are  used  in  this  experi- 
ment. On  adding  it,  at  first  the  blue  color  disappears  rapidly,  and  the 
fluid  becomes  yellowish  from  the  iodide  of  silver.  The  end  of  the 
operation  is  attained  as  soon  as  the  fluid  is  bluish-green.  The  point  is 
pretty  easy  to  hit,  and  an  error  of  *5  c.c.  is  of  no  importance,  as  it  only 
corresponds  to  about  "0001  grm.  silver.  The  carbonate  of  lime,  besides 
neutralizing  the  free  acid,  has  the  effect  of  rendering  the  final  change 
of  the  color  more  distinctly  observable.  To  analyse  an  alloy  of  silver 
and  copper,  dissolve  about  *5  grm.  in  nitric  acid,  dilute  to  100  c.c.  to 
lower  the  color  of  the  copper,  saturate  5  c.c.  with  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  add  iodide  of  starch  till  the  coloration  appears.  Or,  you  may  de- 
termine very  approximately  the  amount  of  silver  in  2  c.c.  of  the  solu- 
tion, then  precipitate  the  greater  part  (about  99$)  of  the  silver  from  50 
c.c.  of  the  solution  with  standard  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  and 
without  filtering  estimate  the  remainder  of  the  silver  by  means  of 
iodide  of  starch.  If  the  amount  of  silver  to  be  determined  is  more 
than  O20  grm.,  it  is  always  better  to  employ  the  latter  method.     In 

*  Aun&I.  d.  Min.  10,  88. 
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the  case  of  a  nitric  acid  solution  containing1  silver  with  lead,  the  latter 
metal  is  first  precipitated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  filtered  off,  carbonate 
of  lime  is  added  to  the  filtrate  till  all  free  acid  is  neutralized,  the  fluid 
is  filtered  again  (if  necessary),  and  lastly,  more  carbonate  of  lime  is 
added,  and  then  the  iodide  of  starch,  very  dilute  solutions  must  be 
concentrated,  so  that  one  may  have  no  more  than  from  50  to  100  c.c. 
to  deal  with.  The  method  is  worthy  of  notice  and  specially  suited  for 
the  estimation  of  small  quantities  of  silver.  With  such  it  has  afforded 
me  perfectly  satisfactory  results.  Instead  of  the  standard  iodide  of 
starch,  a  dilute  standard  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium  may 
be  equally  well  employed, — with  addition  of  starch  solution  (Field*). 
If  this  is  used  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  any  substance  which 
decomposes  iodide  of  potassium  with  separation  of  iodine  will  in- 
terfere. 

The  above  method  has  been  modified  by  H.  VoGELf  mainly  with 
the  view  of  adapting  it  to  the  use  of  photographers.  To  the  silver 
solution,  which  may  contain  free  acid,  nitric  acid  containing  nitrous 
acid  is  added ;  the  latter  being  prepared  by  mixing  1000  grm.  nitric 
acid  of  1*2  sp.  gr.  with  1  grm.  sulphate  of  iron.  Starch  solution  is 
also  added,  and  then  standard  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  till  a 
permanent  blue  color  is  produced.  This  of  course  does  not  occur  till 
the  whole  of  the  silver  is  precipitated,  partly  as  iodide,  partly  as  iodate. 
The  decomposition  is  as  follows  :  £1  +  AgO,NOÄ  =  KO,NOÄ  +  Agl  and  I, 
+  6AgO,^0R  =  AgO,IO,  +  dAgl.  In  both  cases  1  eq.  iodine  precipitates 
1  eq.  silver.  The  standard  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  10  grm. 
pure  dry  iodide  of  potassium  to  1023*4  c.c. ;  1  c.c.  indicates  "01  grm. 
silver.  From  my  own  experiments  it  appears  that  the  method  is  ex- 
peditious but  not  accurate.  The  same  quantities  of  silver  will  require 
distinctly  varying  quantities  of  iodide  of  potassium  when  the  conditions 
are  altered,  especially  the  concentration  and  the  amount  of  free  nitric 
acid  \  this  is  evidently  connected  with  the  formation  of  iodate  of  silver 
which  is  not  quite  insoluble  in  the  acid  fluid. 

III.  Method  depending  on   the  action    of    nitrate    op 

SILVER  ON  CHLORIDE  OF  SODIUM  IN    THE    PRESENCE  Of   CHROMATE 
OF  POTASSIUM. 

This  is  the  reverse  of  the  method  for  the  estimation  of  chlorine 
§  141,  b7  a,  and  will  be  described  in  that  place. 

§  116. 

2.  Oxide  of  Lead. 

a.  Solution. 

Few  of  the  salts  of  lead  are  soluble  in  water.  Metallic  lead,  oxide 
of  lead,  and  most  of  the  salts  of  lead  that  are  insoluble  in  water  dissolve 
in  dilute  nitric  acid.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  effects  neither  complete 
decomposition  nor  complete  solution,  since,  owing  to  the  insolubility 
of  nitrate  of  lead  in  concentrated  nitric  acid,  the  first  portions  of  nitrate 
formed  protect  the  yet  undecomposed  parts  of  the  salt  from  the  action 
of  the  acid.  For  the  solubility  of  chloride  and  sulphate  of  lead,  see 
§  83.    As    we    shall    see    below,   the  analysis   of  these  compounds 

•  Chem.  News,  2,  17. 
t  Pogg.  Ann.  124,  347 ;  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  0,  227. 
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may  be  effected  without  dissolving1  them.  Iodide  of  lead  dissolves 
readily  in  moderately  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  application  of  heat,  with 
separation  of  iodine.  Solution  of  potassa  is  tne  only  menstruum  in 
which  Chromate  of  lead  dissolves  without  decomposition ;  for  the 
purpose  of  analysis,  the  Chromate  is  best  converted  into  the  chloride 
(see  below). 

b.  Determination. 

Lead  may  be    determined    as  oxide,  sulphate,   Chromate,  sulphide, 
ehlotide,  as  oxide  of  lead  +  lead,  or  as  lead ;  also  by  volumetric  analysis. 
We  may  convert  into 

1.  Oxide  of  lead  : 

a.  By  Precipitation.  All  salts  of  lead  soluble  in  water,  and  those  of 
its  salts  which,  insoluble  in  that  menstruum,  dissolve  in  nitric  acid, 
with  separation  of  their  acid. 

b.  By  Ignition. 

a.  Salts  of  lead  with  readily  volatile  or  decomposable  inorganic 
acids. 

ß.  Salts  of  lead  with  organic  acids. 

2.  Sulphide  of  lead  :  All  salts  of  lead  in  solution. 

3.  Sulphate  of  lead  : 

a.  By  Precipitation.  The  salts  that  are  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  nitric  acid,  whose  acid  cannot  be  separated  from  the  solution. 

b.  By  Evaporation. 

a.  All  the  oxides  of  lead,  and  also  the  salts  of  lead  with  volatile 
acids. 

ß.  Many  of  the  organic  compounds  of  lead. 

4.  Chromate  of  lead  :  The  compounds  of  lead  soluble  in  water 
or  nitric  acid. 

5.  Chloride  of  lead:  Chromate  of  lead. 

6.  Oxide  of  lead  +  lead  :  Many  of  the  organic  compounds  of 
lead. 

7.  Lead  :  The  oxides  and  most  of  the  salts  of  lead  including  the 
chloride,  bromide  and  iodide. 

The  volumetric  methods  are  rarely  available. 

The  application  of  these  several  methods  must  not  be  understood  to 
be  rigorously  confined  to  the  compounds  specially  enumerated  under 
their  respective  heads ;  thus,  for  instance,  all  the  compounds  enume- 
rated under  1,  may  likewise  be  determined  as  sulphate  of  lead ;  and,  as 
above  mentioned,  all  soluble  compounds  of  lead  may  be  converted  into 
sulphide  of  lead.  Chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  lead  may  be  decom- 
posed by  boiling  with  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda ;  by  passing  carbonic 
acid  through  the  solution  after  cooling,  the  small  quantity  of  lead  re- 
tained will  be  precipitated.  The  higher  oxides  of  lead  are  reduced  by 
ignition  to  the  state  of  simple  oxide,  and  may  thus  be  readily  analysed 
and  dissolved.  Should  the  operator  wish  to  avoid  having  recourse  to 
ignition,  the  most  simple  mode  of  dissolving  the  higher  oxides  of  lead 
is  to  act  upon  them  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  with  the  addition  of  alcohol. 
For  the  methods  of  analysing  sulphate  and  Chromate  of  lead,  I  refer  to 
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the  paragraphs  treating  of  the  corresponding  acids,  in  the  second  part 
of  this  Section. 

1.  Determination  as  Oxide, 

a.  By  Precipitation. 

Mix  the  moderately  dilute  solution  with  carbonate  of  ammonia 
slightly  in  excess,  add  some  caustic  ammonia,  apply  a  gentle  heat, 
allow  to  cool  and  filter  through  a  small  thin  filter.  Wash  with  pure 
water,  dry,  and  transfer  the  precipitate  to  a  watch-glass,  removing  it 
as  completely  as  possible  from  the  filter ;  burn  the  latter  in  a  weigned 
porcelain  crucible.  After  the  crucible  is  cold,  moisten  the  ash  with 
nitric  acid,  allow  it  to  evaporate,  ignite  gently,  allow  to  cool,  add  the 
precipitate  and  ignite  gently  till  all  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off.  For 
the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  83.  The  results  are 
very  satisfactory,  although  generally  a  trifle  too  low,  owing  to  carbo- 
nate of  lead  not  being  absolutely  insoluble,  particularly  in  fluids  rich 
in  ammoniacal  salts  (Expt.  No.  42,  b). 

b.  By  Ignition. 

Compounds  like  carbonate  or  nitrate  of  lead  are  cautiously  ignited  in 
a  porcelain  crucible,  until  the  weight  remains  constant.  Nitrate  of  lead 
must  be  very  completely  dried,  before  being  ignited,  or  loss  may  occur 
from  decrepitation.  For  the  manner  of  converting  salts  of  lead  with 
organic  acids  into  oxide,  see  6. 

2.  Determination  as  Sulphide. 

Lead  may  be  completely  precipitated  from  acid,  neutral  and  alkaline 
solutions  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  also  from  neutral  and  alkaline 
solutions  bv  sulphide  of  ammonium.  Precipitation  from  acid  solution 
is  usually  employed,  especially  in  separations.  A  large  excess  of  acid 
and  also  warming  should  both  be  avoided.  The  former  is  prejudicial  to 
complete  precipitation  (§  83,/),  the  latter  may  readily  occasion  the  re- 
solution of  the  sulphide  that  has  already  been  precipitated.  In  order 
to  guard  against  incomplete  precipitation,  before  filtering,  test  a  portion 
of  the  supernatant  fluid  by  mixing  with  a  relatively  large  quantity  of 
strong  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water. 

If  the  fluid  contained  no  hydrochloric  acid  or  metallic  chloride,  the 
sulphide  of  lead  is  pure.  After  it  has  been  filtered  off,  washed  with 
cold  water  and  dried,  it  is  transferred,  together  with  the  filter-ash,  to  a 
porcelain  crucible,  a  little  sulphur  added,  and  ignited  in  hydrogen  at 
gentle  redness  till  its  weight  is  constant.  It  should  always  be  allowed 
to  cool  in  a  current  of  the  gas,  before  being  weighed.  As  regards  the 
apparatus,  see  §  108,  2,  fig.  79.  For  the  properties  of  the  residue,  see 
§  83,/.  The  results  are  satisfactory  (H.  Kose)*  The  heat  of  the  igni- 
tion must  not  be  too  low,  or  the  residue  will  contain  too  much  sulphur, 
nor  too  high,  or  the  sulphide  of  lead  will  begin  to  volatilize,  and  aisul- 
phide  of  lead  will  also  be  formed  with  loss  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Drying  the  precipitate  at  100°  cannot  be  recommended  (§  83,./).  If 
the  fluid,  on  the  contrary,  contained  hydrochloric  acid  or  a  metallic 
chloride,  the  sulphide  of  lead  contains  chloride  which  cannot  be  re- 
moved even  by  boiling  the  precipitate  with  sulphide  of  ammonium.  If 
the  precipitate  were  treated  as  above,  we  should  obtain  a  tolerably  pure 
sulphide,  but  not  without  loss  from  volatilization  of  chloride.  A  preci- 
pitate of  this  kind  must  therefore  be  decomposed  with,  strong  hydro- 
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chloric  acid,  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  dissolved  by 
heating  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  acetate  of  soda,  and  this  solu- 
tion diluted  and  poured  with  stirring'  into  excess  of  strong1  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  water.  Or  the  chloride  of  lead  obtained  may  be  evaporated, 
heated  to  200°,  and  weighed  as  such  (Finkener*). 

3.  Determination  as  Sulphate. 

a.  By  Precipitation. 

a.  Mix  the  solution  (which  should  not  be  over  dilute)  with  mode- 
rately dilute  pure  sulphuric  acid  slightly  in  excess,  and  add  to  the  mix- 
ture double  its  volume  of  spirit  of  wine  ;  wait  a  few  hours,  to  allow  the 
precipitate  to  subside  ;  filter,  wash  the  precipitate  with  spirit  of  wine, 
dry,  and  ignite  after  the  method  described  in  §  53.  Though  a  careful 
operator  may  use  a  platinum  crucible,  still  a  thin  porcelain  crucible  is 
preferable.     See  also  the  remarks,  1,  a. 

ß.  In  cases  where  the  addition  of  spirit  of  wine  is  inadmissible,  a 
greater  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  must  be  used,  and  the  precipitate,  which 
is  allowed  some  time  to  subside,  filtered,  and  washed  first  with  water 
acidulated  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  then  repeatedly  with 
spirit  of  wine.    The  remainder  of  the  process  is  conducted  as  in  a. 

If  the  fluid  contained  nitric  acid,  whether  spirit  of  wine  is  used  or 
not,  it  is  advisable  to  evaporate  on  the  water-bath  after  the  addition  of 
the  sulphuric  acid,  till  the  nitric  acid  has  escaped,  otherwise  the  preci- 
pitation will  not  be  complete.  If  the  fluid  contained  hydrochloric  acid 
or  a  metallic  chloride,  chloride  of  lead  is  thrown  down  with  the  sul- 
phate. In  this  case  you  must  either  evaporate  the  fluid  with  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  neat  the  residue  till  sulphuric  acid  fumes  escape 
to  drive  off  the  hydrochloric  dcid,  or  you  must  treat  the  precipitate  and 
filter-ash  in  the  crucible  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  evaporate 
and  ignite  to  convert  it  into  pure  sulphate  of  leaa  (FinkenerI). 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  83.  The  method  a  gives 
accurate  results ;  those  obtained  by  ß  are  less  exact  (a  little  too  low), 
but  still  however  satisfactory,  if  the  directions  given  are  adhered  to. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  a  proper  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  not  added,  in 
the  presence,  for  instance,  of  ammoniacal  salts,  the  lead  is  not  com- 
pletely precipitated,  and  if  pure  water  is  used  for  washing,  decided 
traces  of  the  precipitate  are  dissolved. 

b.  By  Evaporation. 

a.  Put  the  substance  into  a  weighed  dish,  dissolve  in  dilute  nitric 
acid,  add  moderately  dilute  pure  sulphuric  acid  slightly  in  excess,  and 
evaporate  at  a  gentle  heat ;  at  last  high  over  the  lamp,  until  the  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid  is  completely  expelled.  In  the  absence  of  organic 
substances,  the  evaporation  may  be  effected  without  fear  in  a  platinum 
dish ;  but  if  organic  substances  are  present,  a  light  porcelain  dish  is 
preferable.  With  due  care  in  the  process  of  evaporation,  the  results  are 
perfectly  accurate. 

ß.  Organic  compounds  of  lead  are  converted  into  the  sulphate  by 
treating  them  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  with  pure  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  in  excess,  evaporating  cautiously  in  the  well-covered  crucible, 
until  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  completely  expelled,  and  igniting 

*  Handb.  der  anal.  Cbem.  von  H.  Rose,  0  Aufl.  von  Finkkseb,  932. 
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the  residue.  Should  the  latter  not  look  perfectly  white,  it  must  be 
moistened  once  more  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  operation  repeated. 
The  method  gives,  when  conducted  with  great  care,  accurate  results ; 
a  trifling  loss  is,  however,  usually  incurred,  the  escaping  sulphurous 
acid  and  carbonic  acid  gases  being  liable  to  carry  away  traces  of  the  salt. 

4.  Determination  as  Chromate  of  Lead. 

If  the  solution  is  not  already  distinctly  acid  render  it  so  with  acetic 
acid,  then  add  bichromate  of  potassa  in  excess,  and,  if  free  nitric  acid  is 
present,  add  acetate  of  soda  in  sufficient  quantity  to  replace  the  free  nitric 
acid  by  free  acetic  acid ;  let  the  precipitate  subside  at  a  gentle  heat,  and 
collect  on  a  weighed  filter  dried  at  100°,  wash  with  water,  dry  at  100°,  and 
weigh.  The  precipitate  may  also  be  ignited  according  to  §  53,  but  in  this 
case  care  must  be  taken  that  hardly  any  of  the  salt  remains  adhering  to 
the  paper,  and  that  the  heat  is  not  too  high.  For  the  properties  of  the 
precipitate,  see  §  93,  2.     The  results  are  accurate.     (Expt.  No.  6&.) 

5.  Determination  as  Chloride  of  Lead. 

Mix  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess,  concentrate 
strongly  in  the  water-bath,  treat  the  residue  with  absolute  alcohol 
mixed  with  a  little  ether,  let  the  precipitate  subside,  filter  and  wash 
with  alcohol  mixed  with  ether.  The  chloride  of  lead  may  be  either 
dried  at  100°  (being  collected  on  a  weighed  filter)  or  treated  according 
to  §  53.  In  the  latter  case  a  porcelain  crucible  is  used,  and  care  is 
taken  that  the  least  possible  amount  of  the  salt  remains  adhering  to 
the  filter  and  that  the  heat  is  not  raised  beyond  200°.  This  method  is 
had  recourse  to  in  certain  separations. 

6.  Determination  as  Oxide  of  Lead  +  Lead. 

Heat  from  one  to  two  grm.  of  the  organic  compound  of  lead  in  a 
small  weighed  porcelain  dish  very  gently,  taking  care  to  make  the  heat 
act  first  upon  the  rim  of  the  dish,  so  that  the  ensuing  decomposition 
may  begin  on  one  side,  and  proceed  slowly.  When  the  whole  mass  is 
perfectly  decomposed,  increase  the  heat  a  little,  and  continue  until  no 
more  glowing  particles  are  perceptible,  and  the  residue  forms  a  mixture 
of  oxide  of  lead  with  globules  of  metallic  lead,  free  from  carbon. 
Weigh  the  residue ;  then  heat  it  with  acetic*  until  the  oxide  is  com- 
pletely dissolved,  which  does  not  take  long ;  pour  off  the  solution  now 
from  the  metallic  lead,  and  wash  the  latter  oy  repeated  decantation ; 
remove  the  last  traces  of  water  by  heat,  and  wei<?h  the  residuary 
metallic  lead.  By  subtracting  the  weight  of  the  metal  from  that  of  the 
original  residue,  you  will  find  the  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead  which  was 
present  in  that  residue ;  and  by  calculating  the  proportion  of  metal 
contained  in  the  oxide,  and  adding  the  resulting  number  to  the  weight 
of  the  metallic  lead,  you  will  obtain  the  total  amount  of  that  metal 
originally  present  in  the  analysed  compound.  This  method  is  very 
convenient,  and,  if  properly  and  carefully  executed,  gives  very  accurate 
results.  The  operator  must  take  care  to  conduct  the  decomposition  of 
the  organic  compound  very  slowly,  since  the  rapid  combustion  of  its 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  of  lead, 
would  produce  so  high  a  temperature  as  to  volatilize  a  portion  of  the 
lead  in  visible  fumes.  If  the  residue  is  not  perfectly  free  from  carbon— 
which  will  always  be  detected  in  heating  it  with  acetic  acid — this  will 
tend  to  give  a  higher  number. 
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*  This  method  was  originally  introduced  by  Berzelius.  Dulk  has 
recommended  the  following  modification :  —  The  compound  to  be 
analysed  is  gently  heated,  in  a  covered  porcelain  crucible,  until  the 
organic  substance  is  completely  carbonized ;  the  lid  is  then  removed, 
and  the  mass  stirred  with  a  piece  of  iron  wire.  Upon  this,  the  mass 
begins  to  ignite,  and  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  lead  with  metallic  lead 
results,  which  may  still  contain  unconsumed  carbon.  A  few  pieces  of 
recently  fused  nitrate  of  ammonia  are  now  thrown  into  the  crucible, 
which  has  previously  been  removed  from  the  flame,  and  the  lid  is  again 
put  on.  Tne  salt  fuses,  oxidizes  the  lead,  and  converts  it  partly  into 
nitrate.  The  crucible  is  now  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  until  no  more 
fumes  of  hyponitric  acid  escape.  The  residuary  oxide  is  then  weighed. 
This  method  possesses  the  advantage  of  insuring  the  complete  com- 
bustion of  the  whole  of  the  carbon ;  it  saves  also  some  trouble  in 
weighing  and  calculating.    The  results  are  quite  satisfactory. 

7.  Determination  as  Lead. 

a.  The  following  method  serves  for  the  analysis  of  the  oxide  and 
most  compounds  of  lead,  such  as  the  sulphate  and  phosphate,  but  not 
the  Chromate.  Sulphide  of  lead  is  decomposed  with  difficulty.  Fuse  the 
substance  with  four  or  five  times  its  weight  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  pre- 
pared by  Liebig's  process,  in  a  covered  and  well  glazed  porcelain  cru- 
cible. After  cooling  treat  with  water,,  decant  the  fluid  rapidly  from  the 
reduced  lead,  wash  with  water,  then  with  dilute,  and  finally  with  strong 
spirit,  dry  and  weigh.  Occasionally  we  get  a  single  globule  of  lead, 
but  usually  several  small  globules,  mixed  with  a  metallic  powder. 
After  weighing  dissolve  the  lead  in  warm  dilute  nitric  acid.  If  a 
residue  remains  (portions  of  the  glaze  of  the  crucible)  determine  its 
weight  and  deduct  it  (H.  Rose*). 

b.  From  soluble  and  insoluble  salts  of  lead,  especially  from  the 
chloride  and  sulphate,  the  lead  may  be  separated  by  zinc  or  cadmium. 
To  this  end  the  substance  is  warmed  with  water  and  some  hydrochloric 
acid  in  a  water-bath,  and  a  smooth  piece  of  zinc  or  cadmium  (soluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid  without  residue)  is  put  into  the  fluid.  The  reduction 
commences  at  once,  the  lead  deposited  on  the  zinc  is  removed  from 
time  to  time  with  a  rod,  and  more  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  as  neces- 
sary. If  the  zinc,  after  having  been  freed  from  lead,  remains  bright 
for  some  time,  and  if  a  small  portion  of  the  solution  gives  no  preci- 
pitate or  coloration  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  precipitation  is 
complete.  The  zinc  or  cadmium  is  removed,  the  fluid  is  poured  off,  and 
the  spongy  lead  is  washed  by  decantation  rapidly  and  thoroughly  with 
spring-  water;  distilled  water  would  dissolve  traces  of  lead.  To 
prevent  the  spring  water  from  precipitating  the  zinc  or  cadmium  add 
to  it  some  tincture  of  logwood,  and  then  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  till 
the  red  color  has  just  turned  yellow.  The  spongy  lead  cannot  be 
dried  without  the  formation  of  hydrated  oxide,  hence  you  may  either 
dry  at  150°  to  200°,  weigh  the  mixture  of  lead  and  oxide,  determine  the 
latter  volumetrically  according  to  8,  c,  and  find  the  amount  of  oxygen 
which  has  to  be  deducted  from  the  weighed  mixture;  or  you  may 
dissolve  in  nitric  acid,  and  determine  the  lead  as  sulphate  according  to 

3,  b  (STOLBAf). 

*  Pogg.  Annul.  91,  104. 
t  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  101,  150  ;  Zeitsehr.  f.  anal  Chem.  7,  102. 
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8.  Determination  of  Lead  by  Volumetric  Analysis. 

Although  there  is  no  lack  of  proposed  methods  for  the  volumetric 
estimation  of  lead,  we  are  still  without  a  really  good  method  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  that  is,  a  method  which  can  be  generally  employ etl,  and 
whicn  is  at  the  same  time  simple  and  exact  For  the  present,  there- 
fore, in  almost  all  cases  the  gravimetric  determination  of  lead  is  to  be 
preferred  to  the  volumetric.  On  my  own  part,  at  least,  I  cannot  see 
that  it  is  easier  or  any  better,  when  one  has  the  precipitate  washed,  to 
subject  it  to  a  volumetric  process — whereby  the  accuracy  is  necessarily 
diminished — instead  of  igniting  it  gently  and  weighing.  For  this 
reason,  the  better  volumetric  methods  will  be  but  briefly  described,  the 
rest  being  altogether  omitted. 

a.  The  solution  of  the  neutral  lead  salt  must  be  free  from  alkaline 
salts,  more  especially  from  ammonia  salts.  It  is  precipitated  with  oxalic 
acid  (not  with  oxalate  of  ammonia),  the  well-washed  precipitate  is  dis- 
solved in  nitric  acid,  sulphuric  acid  added,  and  the  oxalic  acid  in  the 
solution  determined  by  permanganate  of  potassa  (§  137)  Hem  pel. 

b.  H.  Schwarz's  method*.  To  the  nitric  acid  solution  add  am- 
monia or  carbonate  of  soda,  as  long  as  the  precipitate  redissolves  on 
shaking,  mix  with  acetate  of  soda  in  not  too  small  quantity,  and  then 
run  in  from  a  burette  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  (containing 
14*761  grm.  in  the  litre)  till  the  precipitate  begins  to  settle  rapidly. 
Now  place  on  a  porcelain  plate  a  number  of  drops  of  a  solution  of  neutral 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  proceed  with  the  addition  of  the  Chromate,  two  or 
three  drops  at  a  time,  stirring  carefully  after  each  addition.  When  the 
precipitate  has  settled  toleraoly  clear,  which  takes  only  a  few  seconds, 
remove  a  drop  of  the  supernatant  liquid  and  mix  it  with  one  of  the 
drops  of  silver  on  the  plate.  A  small  excess  of  Chromate  gives  at  once 
a  distinct  red  coloration ;  the  precipitated  Chromate  of  lead  does  not  act 
on  the  silver  solution,  but  remains  suspended  in  the  drop.  The  number 
of  c.c.  of  solution  of  Chromate  used  (minus  1  which  Schwarz  deducts 
for  the  excess)  multiplied  by  '0207  =  the  quantity  of  lead.  If  the  fluid 
appear  yellow  before  the  reaction  with  the  silver  salt  occurs,  acetate  of 
soda  is  wanting.  In  such  a  case  first  add  more  acetate  of  soda,  then 
1  c.c.  of  a  solution  containing  '0207  lead  in  1  c.c,  complete  the  process 
in  the  usual  way,  and  deduct  1  c.c.  from  the  quantity  of  Chromate  used 
on  account  of  the  extra  lead  added.  Any  iron  present  must  be  in  the 
form  of  sesquioxide ;  metals  whose  Chromates  are  insoluble,  must  be 
removed  before  the  method  can  be  employed. 

e.  The  lead  is  precipitated  according  to  1,  a,  the  carbonate,  (its 
composition  is  a  matter  of  indifference  in  the  present  case)  is  washed, 
dissolved  in  a  measured  quantity  of  normal  nitric  acid  (§  215),  and  a 
neutral  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  added,  whereby  sulphate  of  lead  is 
precipitated  and  an  equivalent  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda  formed.  If 
the  nitric  acid  still  free  is  now  determined  with  normal  alkali,  we  shall 
find  the  quantity  of  acid  that  has  been  neutralized  by  means  of  the 
lead,  each  1  c.c.  of  normal  nitric  acid  that  has  been  so  neutralized 
=  '1035  lead.  You  may  also  determine  the  free  nitric  acid  by  adding 
normal  carbonate  of  soda  (53*04  of  the  anhydrous  salt  in  1  litre)  till, 
the  vessel  being  on  a  black  surface,  a  permanent  turbidity  is  visible. 
Results  good  (F.  MoHRf). 

*  Dingl.  polyt  Jonrn.  169,  284. 
t  His  Lehrbuoh  der  Tltrirmethode,  3  Aufl.  115. 
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§  117. 

•  3.  Suboxide  of  Mercury. 

a.  Solution* 

Suboxide  of  mercury  and  ite  compounds  may  generally  be  dissolved 
by  means  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  but  without  application  of  heat  if  con- 
version of  any  of  the  suboxide  into  oxide  is  to  be  avoided.  If  all  that 
is  required  is  to  dissolve  the  mercury,  the  easiest  way  is  to  warm  the 
substance  for  some  time  with  nitric  acid,  then  add  hydrochloric  acid, 
drop  by  drop,  and  continue  the  application  of  a  moderate  heat  until  a 
perfectly  clear  solution  is  produced,  which  now  contains  all  the  mercury 
as  oxide  and  chloride.  Heating1  the  solution  to  boiling,  or  evaporating, 
must  be  carefully  avoided,  as  otherwise  chloride  of  mercury  may 
escape  with  the  steam. 

b.  Determination. 

If  it  is  impracticable  to  produce  a  solution  of  the  suboxide  or  its 
compounds  perfectly  free  from  oxide,  and  it  becomes  accordingly  neces- 
sary to  convert  the  mercury  completely  into  oxide,  the  latter  is  deter- 
mined as  directed  §  118.  But  if  a  solution  of  suboxide  has  been 
obtained,  quite  free  from  oxide,  the  determination  of  the  suboxide  may 
be  based  upon  the  insolubility  of  subchloride  of  mercury,  and  effected 
either  gravimetrically  or  volumetrically.  The  process  of  determining 
mercury,  described  §  118, 1,  a,  may,  of  course,  oe  applied  equally  well 
in  the  case  of  compounds  of  suboxide  of  mercury. 

1.  Determination  as  Subchloride  of  Mercury. 

Mix  the  cold  highly  dilute  solution  with  solution  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms;  let  the  precipitate  subside, 
collect  on  a  weighed  filter,  dry  at  100°,  and  weigh.  For  the  properties 
of  the  precipitate,  see  §  84.  Results  accurate.  If  the  solution  of  sub- 
oxide of  mercury  contains  much  free  nitric  acid,  the  greater  part  of 
this  should  be  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  soda  before  adding  the 
chloride  of  sodium. 

2.  Volumetric  Methods. 

Several  methods  have  been  proposed  under  this  head :  the  following 
are  those  which  are  most  worthy  of  recommendation : — 

a.  Mix  the  cold  solution  with  decinormal  solution  of  chloride  of 
sodium  (§  141,  b,  a),  until  this  no  longer  produces  a  precipitate,  and  is 
accordingly  present  in  excess ;  filter  and  wash  thoroughly,  taking  care, 
however,  to  limit  the  quantity  of  water  used;  add  .a  few  drops  of 
solution  of  Chromate  of  po  assa,  then  pure  carbonate  of  soda,  sufficient 
to  impart  a  light  yellow  tint  to  the  fluid,  and  determine  by  means  of 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (§  141,  b,  a)  the  quantity  of  chloride  of 
sodium  in  solution,  consequently  the  quantity  which  has  been  added  in 
excess ;  this  shows,  of  course,  also  the  amount  of  chloride  of  sodium 
consumed  in  effecting  the  precipitation.  One  equivalent  of  HgtO  is 
reckoned  for  every  equivalent  of  NaCl,  consequently  for  every  c.c.  of 
the  decinormal  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  *0208  grm.  of  suboxide  of 
mercury.  As  filtering  and  washing  form  indispensable  parts  of  the 
process,  this  method  affords  no  great  advantage  over  the  gravimetric ; 
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however,  the  results  are  accurate  (Fr.  Mohr*).    The  two  methods, 
1  and  2,  a,  may  also  he  advantageously  combined. 

b.  Precipitate  the  solution  of  suboxide  of  mercury, t  according  to  1, 
with  chloride  of  sodium  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  allow  to  subside,  filter, 
wash,  push  a  hole  through  the  bottom  of  the  filter,  and  rinse  the  pre- 
cipitate into  the  bottle,  which  usually  has  some  of  the  washed  sub- 
chloride  adhering  to  its  inside.  Add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  together  with  standard  iodine  solution  (to  1  grm. 
Hg,Cl  about  2*6  grm.  KI  and  100  c.c.  -fa  normal  iodine  solution}),  insert 
the  stopper,  and  shake  till  the  precipitate  has  entirely  dissolved 
[HgaCl  +  3KI  + 1  =  2(HgI,KI)  +  KCl].  As  iodine  is  in  excess,  the 
solution  appears  brown.  If  any  iodide  of  mercury  separates  add 
iodide  of  potassium  to  redissolve  it.  Now  add  from  a  burette  solution 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda — corresponding  to  de ci normal  iodine  solution — 
till  the  fluid  is  decolorized  and  appears  like  water,  transfer  to  a 
measuring  flask,  rinse  and  fill  up  to  the  mark,  shake,  take  out  an 
aliquot  part,  add  starch  paste  to  it,  and  determine  the  excess  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  with  -^  iodine  solution.  After  multiplying  by 
the  proper  number,  add  the  c.c.  originally  employed,  subtract  the 
c.c.  of  hyposulphite  used,  and  reckon  the  quantity  of  mercury  from  th  e 
remainder.    1  eq.  iodine  =  1  eq.  Hg4Cl.    Results  good  (Hempel§). 

§  118. 

4.  Oxide  of  Mercury. 

a.  Solution. 

Oxide  of  mercury,  and  those  of  its  compounds  which  are  insoluble 
in  water,  are  dissolved,  according  to  circumstances,  in  hydrochloric 
acid  or  in  nitric  acid.  Sulphide  of  mercury  is  heated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  nitric  acid  or  chlorate  of  potassa  added  until  complete  solu- 
tion ensues ;  or  it  is  suspended  in  dilute  potassa,  gently  warmed,  and 
chlorine  gas  passed  through  (H.  Rose).  When  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  mercury  is  evaporated  on  the  water-bath,  chloride  of  mercury 
escapes  with  the  aqueous  vapor.  This  circumstance  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of  in  effecting  the  solution  of  compounds  of  mercury.  It  is  from 
this  cause  that  the  method  proposed  by  Vohl||  gives  quite  inaccurate 
results.  Fr.  MohrIF  too  and  R.  Rieth**  have  not  paid  enough 
regard  to  this  source  of  error. 

b.  Determination. 

Mercury  may  be  weighed  in  the  metallic  state,  or  as  subchloride, 
sulphide,  or  oxide  (§  84) ;  in  separations  it  is  sometimes  determined  as 
loss  on  ignition.     It  may  also  oe  estimated  volumetrically. 

The  first  three  methods  may  be  used  in  almost  all  cases ;  the  de- 
termination as  oxide,  on  the  contrary,  is  only  possible  in  compounds  of 
the  oxide  or  suboxide  with  nitric  acid.  Ihe  methods  by  which  the 
mercury  is  determined  as  subchloride  or  sulphide  are  to  be  preferred 
before  those  in  which  it  is  separated  in  the  metallic  form.  The 
volumetric  methods  are  only  of  very  limited  application. 

*  Lehrbach  der  Titrtrmethode,  8  Aufl.  895. 

f  If  oxide  of  mercury  is  also  present,  see  §  118,  2.  +  See  §  146,  2, 

§  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  110,  176.  II  lb.  94,  220. 

t  HisXehrbuch  der  Titrirmethode,  8  Aufl.  208.  **  His  Volumetrie,  225. 
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1.  Determination  as  Metallic  Mercury \ 

a.  In  the  Dry  Way. 

The  process  is  conducted  in  the  apparatus  illustrated  by  fig.  84. 

Take  a  tube  45  cm.  long,  and  about  12  mm.  wide  made  of  difficultly 
fusible  glass,  and  sealed  at  one  end.  First  put  into  the  tube  a  layer 
6  cm.  long  of  a  mixture  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  powdered  chalk, 


Fig.  84. 

then  a  layer  of  quick-lime,  these  two  will  occupy  the  space  from  a  to  b. 
Then  add  the  intimate  mixture  of  the  substance  with  an  excess  of 
quick-lime  (&-<?),  then  the  lime-rinsings  of  the  mortar  (c-d),  then  a 
layer  of  quick-lime  (d-e)  and  lastly,  a  loose  stopper  of  asbestus  (e-J). 
The  anterior  end  of  the  tube  is  then  drawn  out,  and  bent  at  a  some- 
what obtuse  angle.  The  manipulations  in  the  processes  of  mixing  and 
filling  being  the  same  as  in  organic  analysis,  they  will  be  found 
described  in  detail  in  the  chapter  on  that  subject. 

A  few  gentle  taps  upon  the  table  are  sufficient  to  shake  the  contents 
of  the  tube  down  so  as  to  leave  a  free  passage  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  tube.  The  tube,  so  prepared  and  arranged,  is  now  placed 
in  a  combustion  furnace,  the  point  being  inserted  into  a  flask  contain- 
ing water,  the  surface  of  which  it  shoula  just  touch,  so  that  the  opening 
may  be  just  closed. 

The  tube  is  now  surrounded  with  red-hot  charcoal,  in  the  same 
way  as  in  organic  analysis,  proceeding  slowly  from  e  to  a,  the  last 
traces  of  mercurial  vapor  being  expelled  by  heating  the  mixture  at  the 
sealed  end  of  the  tube.  Whilst  the  tube  still  remains  in  a  state  of 
intense  ignition,  the  neck  is  cut  off  at/,  and  carefully  and  completely 
rinsed  into  the  receiving  flask,  by  means  of  a  washing-bottle.  The 
small  globules  of  mercury  which  have  distilled  over  are  united  into  a 
large  one,  by  agitating  the  flask,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  the 
perfectly  clear  water  is  decanted,  and  the  mercury  poured  into  a 
weighed  porcelain  crucible,  where  the  greater  portion  of  the  water  still 
adhering  to  it  is  removed  with  blotting-paper.  The  mercury  is  then 
finally  dried  under  a  bell-jar,  over  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  until 
the  weight  remains  constant.  Heat  must  not  be  applied.  For  the 
properties  of  the  metal,  see  §  84.  In  the  case  of  sulphides,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  presence  of  vapor  of  water  in  the  tube  which  would  give  rise 
to  the  formation  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  mixture  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda  and  chalk  is  replaced  by  magnesite.  Iodide  of  mercury  cannot 
be  completely  decomposed  by  lime.  To  analyse  this  in  the  dry  way, 
substitute  finely  divided  metallic  copper  for  the  lime  (H.  Rose*).  The 
accuracy  of  the  results  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  care  bestowed. 
The  most  highly  accurate  results  are,  however,  obtained  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  somewhat  more  complicated  modification  adopted  by 
Erdmann  and  Marchand  for  the  determination  of  the  atomic  weight 

*  Pogg.  Aunal.  110,  646. 
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of  mercury  and  of  sulphur.  For  the  details  of  this  modified  process,  I 
refer  to  the  original  essay,*  simply  remarking  here,  that  the  distillation 
is  conducted  in  a  combustion  tube  in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  that  the  distillate  is  received  in  a  weighed  bulb  apparatus  with  the 
outer  end  filled  with  gold-leaf,  to  insure  the  condensation  of  every 
trace  of  mercury  vapor.  This  way  of  receiving  and  condensing  may  be 
employed  also  in  the  analysis  of  amalgams  (Koni of). 

b.  In  the  Wet  Way. 

The  precipitating  flask  must  be  absolutely  clean,  and  had  best  be 
purified  with  hot  potash.  The  solution,  free  from  nitric  acid,  and 
mixed  with  hydrochloric- acid,  is  precipitated,  with  an  excess  of  a  fresh 
solution  of  protochloride  of  tin,  containing  hydrochloric  acid ;  the 
mixture  is  boiled  for,  a  short  time,  and  the  flask  is  loosely  closed. 
After  cooling  and  standing  For  some  time,  the  perfectly  clear  superna- 
tant fluid  is  decanted  from  the  metallic  mercury,  which,  under 
favorable  circumstances,  will  be  found  united  into  one  globule ;  if  this 
is  the  case,  the  globule  of  mercury  may  be  washed  at  once  by  decanta- 
tion,  first  with  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  finally 
with  pure  water ;  it  is  dried  as  in  a. 

It,  on  the  other  hand,  the  particles  of  the  mercury  have  not  united, 
their  union  into  one  globule  may  as  a  rule  be  readily  effected  by  boiling 
a  short  time  with  some  moderately  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  mixed  with 
a  few  drops  of  protochloride  of  tin  (having,  of  course,  previously  re- 
moved by  decantation  the  supernatant  clear  fluid).  For  the  properties 
of  metallic  mercury,  see  §  84. 

Instead  of  protochloride  of  tin,  other  reducing  agents  may  be  used, 
especially  phosphorous  acid  at  a  boiling  temperature.  This  method 
gives  accurate  results  only  when  conducted  with  the  greatest  care.  In 
general  a  little  mercury  is  lost 

2.  Determination  as  Subchloride  of  Mercury. 

a.  After  H.  Rose.I,  If  nitric  acid  is  present,  dilute  considerably 
before  proceeding.  Mix  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  excess  of  phos- 
phorous acid  (obtained  by  the  deliquescence  of  phosphorus  in  moist 
air),  allow  to  stand  12  hours  in  the  cold  or  at  a  very  gentle  heat  (at 
all  events  under  60°),  collect  the  mercury,  now  completely  separated  as 
subchloride,  on  a  weighed  filter,  wash  with  hot  water,  dry  at  100°,  and 
weigh.     Results  perfectly  satisfactory. 

8.  Determination  as  Sulphide  of  Mercury. 

The  solution  is  sufficiently  diluted,  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  precipitated  with  clear  saturated  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water 
(or  in  the  case  of  large  quantities,  by  passing  the  gas) ; — filter  after 
allowing  the  precipitate  a  short  time  to  deposit,  wash  quickly  with  cold 
water,  dry  at  100°,  and  weigh.     Results  very  satisfactory. 

If  from  any  cause  (e.g.  presence  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  free  chlorine, 
or  the  like)  the  precipitate  should  contain  free  sulphur,  the  filter  is 
spread  out  on  a  glass  plate,  the  precipitate  removed  to  a  porcelain  dish 
by  the  aid  of  a  jet  from  the  wash-bottle,  and  warmed  for  some  time 
with  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda.    The  filter 

*  Joarn.  f.  pifekt.  Chem.  31,  385  ;  also  Pharm.  Centralbl.  1844,  354. 
t  Joorn.  f.  prakt  Cbem.  70,  64;"  •    -       •       $  Pogg.  Annal.  110,  529, 
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having  been  in  the  meanwhile  somewhat  dried  on  the  glass  plate,  is 
replaced  in  the  funnel,  the  supernatant  fluid  is  poured  on  to  it,  the 
treatment  with  sulphite  of  soda  is  repeated,  and  the  precipitate  (now 
free  from  sulphur),  is  finally  collected  on  the  filter,  washed,  dried,  and 
weighed.     Results  good  (J.  Löwe*). 

Should  the  quantity  of  sulphur  mixed  with  the  precipitate  be  not 
very  large,  it  may  be  removed  also  as  follows  :  the  precipitate  is  first 
washed  with  water,  and  fully  dried,  then  washed  repeatedly  with 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  till  a  few  drops  of  the  washings  evaporate  on  a 
watch-glass  without  leaving  a  residue.  Test  the  bisulphide  of  carbon 
to  see  if  it  gives  any  residue  when  evaporated. 

Properties  of  the  sulphide  of  mercury  §  84. 

4.  Determination  as  Oxide. 

In  the  salts  of  the  oxides  of  mercury,  with  nitrogen  acids,  the 
metal  may  be  very  conveniently  determined  in  the  form  of  oxide 
(MARiGNAcf).  For  this  purpose,  the  salt  is  heated  in  a  bulb- tube,  of 
which  the  one  end,  drawn  out  to  a  point,  dips  under  water,  the  other 
end  being  connected  with  a  gasometer,  by  means  of  which  dry  air  is 
transmitted  through  the  tube,  as  long  as  the  application  of  heat  is 
continued.  In  this  way  complete  decomposition  of  the  salt  is  readily 
effected,  without  reaching  the  temperature  at  which  the  oxide  itself 
would  be  decomposed. 

5.  Volumetrie  Methods. 

a.  The  mercury  is  precipitated  as  subchloride,  according  to  2,  and 
the  washed  precipitate  treated  as'in  §  117,  2,  b. 

b.  After  Liebig.I  This  method  is  based  upon  the  circumstance 
that  phosphate  of  soda  precipitates  mercury  from  solutions  of  the 
nitrate,  but  not  from  solutions  of  the  chloride,  in  the  form  of  a  floccu- 
lent  white  precipitate  of  phosphate,  which  speedily  becomes  crystalline ; 
and  that  chloride  of  sodium,  therefore,  readily  redissolves  this  preci- 
pitate (as  long  as  it  remains  amorphous),  phosphate  of  soda  and 
chloride  of  mercury  being  formed.  Consequently,  if  we  know  the 
quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  required  to  redissolve  the  precipitate, 
we  learn  from  this  also  the  quantity  of  the  mercury ;  since  every 
equivalent  of  chloride  of  sodium  dissolves  an  equivalent  of  oxide  of 
mercury  (in  the  form  of  phosphate). 

a,  Solution  of  Chloride  of  Sodium:  The  decinormal  solution  of 
chloride  of  sodium  may  be  used.  Every  c.c.  of  this,  containing 
•0058Ö  grm.  NaCl,  corresponds  accordingly  .to  -01080  of  HgO. 

ß.  Preparation  of  the  Solution  of  Oxide  of  Mercury:  According  to 
Lie  big,  this  solution — which  must,  of  course,  be  perfectly  free  from 
compounds  of  chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine,  and  in  which  all  the 
mercury  must  be  present  in  the  state  of  oxide — should  contain  no 
more  than  about  *2  grm.  oxide  of  mercury  in  10  c.c.  Accordingly,  if 
a  preliminary  experiment  shows  it  to  have  a  higher  degree  of  concen- 
tration it  is  diluted  to  about  this  strength.  The  solution  must,  more- 
over, contain  no  foreign  metals,  nor  too  much  free  acid  :  the  addition 
of  from  3  to  4  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda  to  10  c.c. 

*  Journ.  f .  prakt.  Chem.  77,  7& 

f  Jahresber.  von  Libbig  u.  Kopp,  1849,  5M. 

X  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  86,  307. 
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of  the  solution,  must  remove  all  acid  reaction.  If  too  much  acid  is 
present,  carbonate  of  soda  must  be  added  uutil  basic  salt  precipitates, 
which  latter  is  then  redissolved  by  addition  of  one  or  two  drops  of 
nitric  acid. 

y.  Performance  of  the  Analytical  Process:  There  are  two  different 
methods  recommended,  both  of  which  it  is  best  to  apply,  as  the  results 
obtained  by  the  former  are  somewhat  too  high,  those  by  the  latter  a 
little  too  low.  The  results  being  combined,  the  two  errors  cancel  each 
other. 

Method  1.  Measure  off  into  a  beaker  10  c.c.  of  the  solution  of 
mercury,  add  3  or  4  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda, 
and  then  immediately,  before  the  precipitate  has  had  time  to  become 
crystalline,  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  until  the  precipitate  is  just 
redissolved;  the  last  portions  of  the  solution  of  cnloride  of  sodium 
must  be  added  very  cautiously  to  avoid  addition  in  excess. 

Supposing  you  nave  used  00*5  c.c.  of  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
now — 

Method  2.  Measure  off  20*5  c.c.  of  the  same  solution  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  add  to  this  3  or  4  c.c.  of  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda,  and 
then  solution  of  oxide  of  mercury  from  a  burette,  until  a  permanent 
precipitate  just  begins  to  form.  Supposing  this  has  taken  10*25  c.c.  of 
solution  of  mercury,  then  20*5  +  20*0  =  41  c.c.  of  solution  of  chloride 
of  sodium  have  been  consumed  to  10  + 10*25  =  20*25  c.c.  of  solution  of 
oxide  of  mercury ;  now  1  c.c.  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  cor- 
responds to  -01080  grm.  oxide  of  mercury,  therefore  41  c.c.  correspond 
to  *4428  grm.  oxide  of  mercury,  which  quantity  is  consequently  con- 
tained in  20*25  c.c.  of  the  analysed  sofution. 

Liebig  has  proved  by  numerous  experiments  that  this  course  of 
proceeding  gives  very  nearly  accurate  results;  he  obtained,  for  instance, 
•1878  grm.  instead  of  "1870  grm.,  174  grm.  instead  of  *1748  grm., 
•1668  grm.  instead  of  *1664  grm.,  &c.  But  the  method  is  suscep- 
tible only  of  very  limited  application ;  for  which  reason  I  omit  giving 
a  description  of  Fr.  Mohr's  modification  of  the  process,  which  consists 
in  the  substitution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  for  phosphate  of  soda.* 

c.  As  regards  Person ne's  method,  t  which  depends  on  the  addition 
of  chloride  of  mercury  to  standard  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  till 
permanent  separation  of  iodide  of  mercury  begins,  see  my  remarks, 
Zeitschr.  f.  Anal.  Chem.  2,  381. 

§119. 

5.  Oxide  of  Copper. 

a.  Solution, 

Many  of  the  compounds  of  oxide  of  copper  dissolve  in  water. 
Metallic  copper  is  best  dissolved  in  nitric  acid.  Oxide  of  copper,  and 
those  of  its  salts  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  may  be  dissolved  in 
nitric,  hydrochloric,  or  sulphuric  acid.  Sulphide  of  copper  is  treated 
with  fuming  nitric  acid,  or  it  is  heated  with  moderately  dilute  nitric 
acid,  until  the  separated  sulphur  exhibits  a  pure  yellow  tint  •  addition 
of  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  or  chlorate  of  potassa  greatly  promotes  the 
action  of  the  dilute  acid. 

*  8ee  his  Lehrbuch  der  Titrirmethode,  S  Aufl.  896. 
t  Jouru.  de  Pharm,  et  de  Chirn.  48,  477. 
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b.  Determination. 

Copper  may  be  weighed  in  the  form  of  oxide,  or  in  the  metallic  state, 
or  as  subsulphide  (§  80).  Into  the  form  of  oxide  it  is  converted  by  pre- 
cipitation, or  ignition,  sometimes  with  previous  precipitation  as  sulphide. 
The  determination  as  subsulphide  is  preceded  usually  by  precipitation 
either  as  sulphide  or  as  subsulphocyanide.  Copper  may  be  determined 
also  bv  various  volumetric  and  indirect  methods. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Oxide  op  copper  : 

a.  By  direct  Precipitation  as  oxide:  All  salts  of  oxide  of  copper 
soluble  in  water,  and  also  those  insoluble  salt«,  the  acids  of  which 
may  be  removed  upon  solution  in  nitric  acid,  provided  no  non- volatile 
organic  substances  De  present. 

b.  By  Precipitation,  preceded  by  Ignition  of  the  compound:  Such  of  the 
salts  enumerated  under  a  as  contain  a  non- volatile  organic  substance, 
thus  more  particularly  salts  of  copper  with  non-volatile  organic  acids. 

c.  By  Ignition :  Salts  of  copper  with  joxygen  acids  that  are  readily 
volatile  or  decomposable  at  a  high  temperature  (carbonate  of  copper, 
nitrate  of  copper).  \ 

2.  Metallic  copper  :  Oxide  of  copper  in  all  solutions  free  from 
other  metals  precipitable  by  zinc  or  the  galvanic  current,  also  the  oxides 
of  copper. 

3.  Subsulphide  of  copper  :  Oxide  of  copper  in  all  cases  in 
which  no  other  metals  are  present  that  are  precipitable  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  or  sulphocyanide  of  potassium. 

Of  the  several  methods  of  effecting  the  estimation  of  copper,  No.  3 
is  particularly  to  be  recommended  for  use  in  laboratories ;  method  2 
is  also  very  convenient,  and  well  adapted  for  assaying.  Of  the  volu- 
metric methods,  one  is  suited  for  technical  purposes,  the  other  for  the 
estimation  of  small  quantities  of  copper.  For  technical  purposes  there 
are  besides,  also  several  colorimetric  methods,  proposed  by  Heine, 
von  Hubert,  Jacquelain,  A.  Müller,  and  others,  which  are,  all 
of  them,  based  upon  the  comparison  of  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  oxide 
of  copper,  of  unknown  strength,  with  others  of  known  strength.* 

Levol's  indirect  method  of  estimating  copper,  which  is  oased  upon 
the  diminution  of  weight  suffered  by  a  strip  of  copper  when  digested  in 
a  close-stoppered  flask  with  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  till  decolo- 
rization  is  effected,  takes  too  much  time,  and  is  apt  to  give  false  results 
(Phillips^  ErdmannJ).  The  latter  remark  applies  also  to  the  in- 
direct method  proposed  by  Runge,  which  consists  in  boiling  the  solu- 
tion of  copper,  free  from  nitric  acid  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  in  presence 
of  some  free  hydrochloric  acid,  in  a  flask,  with  a  weighed  strip  of 
copper,  and,  after  decolorization  of  the  fluid,  determining  the  loss  of 
weight  suffered  by  the  copper. 

*  This  subject  hardly  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work.  I  therefore 
refer  to  Ar,  Müll  KB,  das  Complementärcoloriineter,  Chemnitz,  1854;  Bodkmanh'S 
Probirkunst  von  Kehl,  222 ;  also  to  Djchms,  Zeitschr.  f.  anal  Cbera.  3,  218,  and 
Gustav  Bischof,  jun.  Ib.  6,  459. 

t  Annal.  d.  Cheni.  u.  Pharm.  81,  208.  J  Journ.  f.  piakt.  Ch^m.  75,  211. 
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1.  Determination  as  Oxide  of  Copper. 

a>  By  direct  Pree-ipitation  as  Oxide. 

Heat  the  rather  dilute  neutral  or  acid  solution  in  a  platinum  or 
porcelain  dish,  to  incipient  ebullition,  add  a  somewhat  dilute  solution 
of  pure  soda  or  potassa  until  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  ceases,  and 
keep  the  mixture  a  few  minutes  longer  at  a  temperature  near  boiling. 
Allow  to  subside,  filter,  wash  bj  decantation  twice  or  thrice,  boiling  up 
each  time,  then  collect  it  on  the  filter,  wash  thoroughly  with  hot 
water,  dry,  and  ignite  in  a  porcelain  or  platinum  crucible,  as  directed 
§  53.  Do  not  use  the  blowpipe.  After  ignition,  and  having  added  the 
ash  of  the  filter,  let  the  crucible  cool  in  the  desiccator,  and  weigh. 
The  action  of  reducing  gases  must  be  carefully  guarded  against  in  the 
process  of  ignition. 

It  will  sometime«  happen,  though  mostly  from  want  of  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  directions  here  given,  that  particles  of  the  oxide  of  copper 
adhere  so  tenaciously  to  the  dish  as  to  be  mechanically  irremovable. 
In  a  case  of  this  kind,  after  washing  the  dish  thoroughly,  dissolve  the 
adhering  particles  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  evaporate  the 
solution  over  the  principal  mass  of  the  precipitated  oxide,  before  you 
proceed  to  ignite  the  latter.  Should  the  solution  be  rather  copious,  it 
must  first  be  concentrated  by  evaporation,  until  only  very  little  of  it  is 
left.     For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  85. 

With  proper  attention  to  the  directions  here  given,  the  results  ob- 
tained by  this  method  are  quite  accurate,  otherwise  they  may  be  either 
too  high  or  too  low.  Thus,  if  the  solution  be  not  sufficiently  dilute, 
the  precipitant  will  fail  to  throw  down  the  whole  of  the  oxide  of 
copper ;  or,  if  the  precipitate  be  not  thoroughly  washed  with  hot  water, 
it  will  retain  a  portion  of  the  alkali ;  or,  if  tue  ignited  precipitate  be 
allowed  to  stana  exposed  to  the  air,  before  it  is  weighed,  an  increase 
of  weight  will  be  the  result ;  and  so,  on  the  other  hand,  a  diminution 
of  weight,  if  the  oxide  be  ignited  with  the  filter  or  under  the  influence 
of  reducing  gases,  as  thereby  suboxide  would  be  formed.  Should  a 
portion  of  the  oxide  have  suffered  reduction,  it  must  be  reoxidized  by 
moistening  with  nitric  acid,  evaporating  cautiously  to  dryness,  and 
exposing  the  residue  to  a  gentle  heat,  increasing  this  gradually  to  ä 
high  degree  of  intensity. 

Let  it  be  an  invariable  rule  to  test  the  filtrate  for  copper  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  water.  If,  notwithstanding  the  strictest  compli- 
ance with  the  directions  here  given,  the  addition  of  this  reagent 
produces  a  precipitate,  or  imparts  a  brown  tint  to  the  fluid,  this  is  to 
De  attributed  to  the  presence  of  organic  matter ;  in  that  case,  concen- 
trate the  filtrate  and  wash- water  by  evaporation,  acidify,  precipitate  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  filter,  incinerate  the  filter,  heat  with 
nitric  acid,  dilute,  filter,  concentrate,  precipitate  with  soda,  and  filter 
the  oxide  obtained  to  the  main  quantity. 

Never  neglect  to  test  the  oxide  of  copper  after  weighing  for  alkali 
or  alkaline  salt  by  boiling  it  with  water.  If  either  is  present,  the  oxide 
must  be  exhausted  with  hot  water,  and  then  reignited  and  reweighed. 
Finally,  dissolve  the  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid  to  detect  and  if  neces- 
sary estimate  any  silicic  acid  it  may  contain. 

In  default  of  sufficiently  pure  potash  or  soda,  the  carbonate  may  be 
used,  but  the  solution  must  not  contain  more  than  1  grm.  copper  in 
the  litre ;  the  alkaline  carbonate  must  only  be  added  slightly  in  excess, 
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and  tfye  mixture  must  be  boiled  for  half  an  hour.  The  bluish-green 
precipitate  will  then  turn  dark  brown  and  granular,  and  may  be  easily 
washed  (Gibbs*). 

From  amrnoniacal  solutions  also,  oxide  of  copper  may  be  precipitated 
by  soda  or  potassa.  In  the  main,  the  process  is  conducted  as  above. 
After  precipitation  the  mixture  is  heated,  until  the  supernatant  fluid 
has  become  perfectly  colorless ;  the  fluid  is  then  Altered  off  with  the 
greatest  possible  expedition.  If  allowed  to  cool  with  the  precipitate  in 
it  a  small  portion  of  the  latter  would  redissolve. 

b.  By  Precipitation  as  Oxide,  preceded  by  Ignition  of  the  Substance. 
Heat  the  substance  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  until  the  organic  matter 

present  is  totally  destroyed ;  dissolve  the  residue  in  dilute  nitric  acid, 
filter  if  necessary,  and  treat  the  clear  solution  as  directed  in  a. 

c.  By  Ignition. 

The  salt  is  put  into  a  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible,  and  exposed  to 
a  very  gentle  heat,  which  is  gradually  increased  to  intense  redness  ;  the 
residue  is  then  weighed.  As  nitrate  of  copper  spirts  strongly  when 
ignited,  it  is  always  advisable  to  put  it  into  a  small  covered  platinum 
crucible,  and  to  place  the  latter  in  a  large  one,  also  covered.  With 
proper  care,  the  results  are  accurate.  Copper  salts  with  organic  acids 
may  also  be  converted  into  oxide  by  simple  ignition.  To  this  end,  the 
residue  first  obtained,  which  contains  suboxide,  is  completely  oxidized 
by  ignition  with  oxide  of  mercury  (which  leaves  no  residue  on  ignition), 
or  with  less  advantage,  by  repeated  moistening  with  nitric  acid,  and 
ignition.  A  loss  of  substance  is  generally  incurred  by  the  use  of  nitric 
acid  from  the  difficulty  of  avoiding  spirting. 

2.  Determination  as  Metallic  Copper. 

a.  By  Precipitation  with  zinc  or  cadmiumf. 

Introduce  the  solution  of  copper,  after  having,  if  required,  first  freed 
it  from  nitric  acid,  by  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  sulphuric 
acid,  into  a  weighed  platinum  dish;  dilute,  if  necessary  with  some 
water,  throw  in  a  piece  of  zinc  (soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  without 
residue)  andLadd,  if  necessary,  hydrochloric  acid  in  sufficient  Quantity  to 
produce  a  moderate  evolution  of  hydrogen.  If,  on  the  other  nand,  this 
evolution  should  be  too  brisk,  owing  to  too  large  excess  of  acid,  add  a 
little  water.     Cover  the  dish  with  a  watch-glass,  which  is  afterwards 

S'nsed  into  the  dish  with  the  aid  of  a  washing-bottle.  The  separation 
f  the  copper  begins  immediately ;  a  large  proportion  of  it  is  deposited 
on  the  platinum  in  form  of  a  solid  coating ;  another  portion  separates, 
more  particularly  from  concentrated  solutions,  in  the  form  of  red 
spongy  masses.  Application  of  heat,  though  it  promotes  the  reaction, 
is  notabsolutely  necessary ;  but  there  must  always  be  sufficient  free 
acid  present  to  keep  up  the  evolution  of  hydrogen.  After  the  lapse  of 
about  an  hour  or  two,  the  whole  of  the  copper  has  separated.     To  make 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chera.  7,  25S. 
+  The  method  of  precipitating  oopper  by  iron  or  zinc,  and  weighing  it  in  the 
metallic  form,  was  proposed  long  ago;  see  Pfaff's  Handbuch  der  analytischen 
Chemie,  Altona,  1822,  2,  269,  where  the  reasons  are  given  for  preferring  sine  as  a 
precipitant,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  recommended  as  a  test  for  ascertaining 
whether  the  precipitation  is  complete.  I  mention  thia  with  reference  to  F.  Mohr's 
paper  in  the  AnnaJL  d.  Ohem.  u.  Pharm.  96,  215,  and  BoDKMAXtf's  Probirkunst  von 
Keel,  220. 
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sure  of  this,  test  a  small  portion  of  the  supernatant  fluid  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  water ;  if  this  fails  to  impart  a  brown  tint  to  it,  you  may 
safely  assume  that  the  precipitation  of  the  copper  is  complete.  Ascertain 
now,  also,  whether  the  zinc  is  entirely  dissolved,  by  feeling1  about  for 
any  hard  lumps  with  a  glass  rod,  and  observing  whether  renewed 
evolution  of  hydrogen  will  take  place  upon  addition  of  some  hydrochloric 
acid.  If  the  results  are  satisfactory  in  this  respect  also,  press  the 
copper  together  with  the  glass  rod,  decant  the  clear  fluid,  which  is  an 
easy  operation,  pour,  without  loss  of  time,  boiling  water  into  the  dish, 
decant  again,  and  repeat  this  operation  until  the  washings  are  quite 
free  from  hydrochloric  acid.  Decant  the  water  now  as  far  as  practicable, 
rinse  the  dish  with  strong  alcohol,  dry  at  100°,  let  it  cool,  and  weigh. 
If  you  have  no  platinum  dish,  the  precipitation  mav  be  effected  also  in 
a  porcelain  crucible  or  glass  dish;  but  it  will,  m  that  case,  take  a 
longer  time ;  and  the  whole  of  the  copper  will  be  obtained  in  loose 
masses,  and  not  firmly  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  crucible  or  dish,  as 
in  the  case  of  precipitation  in  platinum  vessels. 

The  results  are  very  accurate.  The  direct  experiment,  No.  69,  gave 
100-0  and  100*06,  instead  of  100.  Fr.  Mohr  (lac.  cit.)  obtained  equally 
satisfactory  results  by  precipitating  in  a  porcelain  crucible.* 

Zinc  being  sometimes  difficult  to  obtain  of  sufficient  purity,  cadmium 
may  be  used  instead ;  it  dissolves  with  less  violence  in  strongly  acid 
copper  solutions.  It  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  rod,  in  which  it 
usually  occurs  in  commerce  (C lassen!). 

b.  By  Precipitation  with  the  galvanic  current. 

This  method  makes  us  independent  of  pure  zinc  or  cadmium,  and 
vields  the  copper  in  a  compact  form,  readily  washed  and  determined. 
It  is  now  largely  used  in  copper  works,  constant  batteries  have  been 
employed  for  it,  and  the  whole  process  has  been  organized  for  use 
on  a  large  scale  by  Luckow,  and  adopted  by  the  Mansfeld  Ober-Berg- 
und  Hütten-Direction  in  EislebenJ.  A  small  electrolytic  apparatus 
without  separate  battery;  for  single  precipitations,  has  been  described 
by  ÜLLaREN.§ 

c.  By  Ignition  in  Hydrogen. 

The  oxides  of  copper  when  ignited  in  a  current  of  pure  hydrogen  are 
converted  into  metallic  copper,  and  may  thus  be  conveniently  analysed. 
Occasionally  the  oxide  obtained  by  1,  a  or  b  is  reduced  either  at  once, 
or  after  weighing ;  in  the  latter  case  the  reduction  serves  as  a  control. 

3.  Determination  as  Subsulphide  qf  Copper. 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  Sulphide. — Precipitate  the  solution — which  is 
best  moderately  acid,  but  should  not  contain  a  great  excess  of  nitric 
acid — according  to  the  quantity  of  copper  present,  either  by  the  addition 
of  strong  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  or  by  passing  the  gas.  In  the 
absence  of  nitric  acid  it  is  well  to  heat  nearly  to  boiling  while  the  gas 
is  passing,  as  this  makes  the  precipitate  denser,  and  it  is  more  easily 
washed.     When  the  precipitate  has  fully  subsided,  and  you  have  made 

*  Stober  (On  the  alloys  of  copper  and  zinc,  Cambridge,  I860,  p.  47)  says  that 
the  precipitated  copper  retains  water,  but  I  have  not  found  this  to  be  the  case  (See 

Expt.  No.  70). 

t  Journ,  f.  prakt  Chero.  »6,  259. 
X  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Cbera.  8,  23  and  11,  1.     Compare  also  Gibbs,  lb.  8,  834,  and 
Ltcoq  de  Boisbauda»,  lb.  7,  258. 

§  lb  7,  442. 
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sure  that  the  supernatant  fluid  is  no  longer  colored  or  precipitated  by 
strong  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  filter  quickly,  wash  the  precipitate 
without  intermission  with  water  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
dry  on  the  filter  with  some  expedition.  Transfer  to  a  weighed  porcelain 
crucible,  add  the  filter-ash  and  some  pure  powdered  sulphur  and  ignite 
strongly  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  (§  108,  fig.  79).  It  is  advisable  to  use 
a  gas-blowpipe.    The  results  are  very  accurate  (H.  Rose*). 

This  method,  which  was  recommended  by  Berzelius,  and  after- 
wards by  Brunner,  has  only  lately  received  a  very  practical  form, 
from  the  apparatus  introduced  by  H.  Rose.  I  feel  great  pleasure  in 
recommending  it.     In  my  own  laboratory  it  is  in  frequent  use. 

If  the  sulphide  of  copper  is  ignited  in  a  covered  crucible,  from  which 
the  lamp  ana  the  cover  are  occasionally  removed  for  a  few  seconds,  it 
will  be  converted  into  a  variable  mixture  of  Cu,S  and  CuO,  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  percentage  of  copper  is  constant  (ÜLlticit).  When  the 
copper  is  weighed  in  this  form  the  results  are  not  quite  so  accurate  as 
when  it  is  weighed  as  subsulphide.  - 

b.  By  Precipitation  as  Subsulphocyanide,  after  RivoT.t — The  solution 
should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  nitric  acid  and  free  chlorine,  and 
should  contain  little  or  no  free  acid.  Add  sulphurous  or  hypophosphorous 
acid  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  then  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of 
potassium  in  the  least  possible  excess.  The  copper  precipitates  as 
white  subsulphocyanide.  It  is  filtered  after  standing  some  time, 
washed  and  dried,  mixed  with  sulphur,  ignited  in  hydrogen  in  the 
apparatus  mentioned  in  a,  and  this  ignition  with  sulphur  is  repeated 
till  the  weight  is  constant.  The  precipitate  may  also  be  collected  on 
a  weighed  filter,  dried  at  100°,  and  then  weighed.  The  experiment, 
No.  71,  conducted  in  the  latter  way,  gave  99"66  instead  of  100.  The 
process  yields  satisfactory  results,  out  they  are  always  inclined  to  be 
a  little  too  low,  as  the  subsulphocyanide  is  not  absolutely  insoluble. 
The  loss  is  larger  in  the  presence  of  much  free  acid. 

c.  Oxide  and  suboxide  of  copper,  sulphate,  and  many  other  salts  of 
copper  (but  not  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide)  may  be  directly  converted 
into  subsulphide,  by  mixing  with  sulphur  and  igniting  in  hydrogen  as 
in  a  (II.  Rose,  loc.  cit.).    The  results  are  thoroughly  satisfactory. 

4.    Volumetric  Methods. 

a.  De  Haen's  Method.§ 

I  recommend  this  method,  which  was  devised  in  my  own  labora- 
tory, ||  as  more  especially  applicable  in  cases  where  small  quantities  of 
copper  are  to  be  estimated  in  an  expeditious  way.  The  method  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that,  when  a  salt  of  oxide  of  copper  in  solution  is 
mixed  with  iodide  of  potassium  in  excess,  subiodide  of  copper  and  free 
iodine  are  formed,  the  letter  remaining  dissolved  in  the  solution  of 

■ 

*  Pogg.  Aimal.  110,  188.      *'  +  Journ.  f.  prakt  Chem.  107,  110. 

$  Compt  Rend.  88,  8*8  ;  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  62,  262. 

§  Anna!,  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  91,  237. 

H  Brown  (Quart.  Journ.  of  the  Chem.  Soc.  10,  65),  who  published  this  m  a  new 

method  in  1857,  must  have  been  ignorant  of  its  previous  publication  In  1854.     The 

little  variation,  too,  of  determining  the  iodine  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  (according  to 


(Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  106,  193). 
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iodide  of  potassium :  2(CuO,S08)  +  2KI  =  Cu  I  +  2(KO,S08)  + 1.  Now, 
by  estimating  the  iodine  by  Bunsbn's  method,  or  with  hyposulphite 
of  soda  (§  146),  we  learn  the  quantity  of  copper,  as  1  eq.  iodine 
(126*80)  corresponds  to  2  eq.  copper  (63*4).  The  following  is  the 
most  convenient  way  of  proceeding.  Dissolve  the  compound  of  copper 
in  sulphuric  acid,  best  to  a  neutral  solution ;  a  moderate  excess  of  free 
sulphuric  acid,  however,  does  not  injuriously  affect  the  process.  Dilute 
the  solution,  in  a  measuring  flask,  to  a  definite  volume;  100  c.c. 
should  contain  from  1  to  2  grni.  oxide  of  copper.  Introduce  now  about 
10  c.c.  of  iodide  of  potassium  solution  (1  in  10)  into  a  stoppered  bottle, 
add  10  c.c.  of  the  copper  solution,  mix,  allow  to  stand  10  minutes,  and 
then  determine  the  separated  iodine,  either  with  sulphurous  acid  and 
iodine  (§  146, 1),  or  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  (§  146, 2).  The  copper 
solution  must  be  free  from  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  other  bodies  winch 
decompose  iodide  of  potassium,  also  free  nitric  acid,  and  free  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  and  the  solution  must  not  be  allowed  to  stand  too  long 
before  titration.  With  strict  attention  to  these  rules,  the  results  are 
accurate.  De  Haen  obtained,  for  instance,  *3667  instead  of  *3566  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  99*89  and  100*1  instead  of  100  of  metallic  copper. 
Further  experiments  (No.  72)  have  convinced  me,  however,  that, 
though  the  results  attainable  by  this  method  are  satisfactory,  they  are 
not  always  quite  so  accurate  as  would  be  supposed  from  the  above 
figures  given  by  Dr  Haen.  Acting  upon  Fr.  Mohr's  suggestion,  I 
tried  to  counteract  the  injurious  influence  of  the  presence  of  nitric  acid, 
by  adding  to  the  solution  containing  nitric  acid  first  ammonia  in  excess, 
then  hydrochloric  acid  to  slight  excess ;  the  result  was  by  no  means 
satisfactory.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  am- 
monia, mixed  with  some  hydrochloric  acid,  will,  even  after  a  short 
time,  begin  to  liberate  iodine  from  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

b.  Method  of  Parkes  ;*  H.  Fleck's  modification^ 
This  method  depends  upon  the  action  of  cyanide  of  potassium  on 
ammoniacal  solution  of  copper.  The  azure  blue  color  disappears, 
Cu,Cy,NH4Cy  and  KO  are  formed,  while  1  eq.  of  cyanogen  is  separated, 
which,  acting  on  the  free  ammonia,  gives  urea,  oxalate  of  urea,  cyanide 
of  ammonium  and  formiate  of  ammonia  (LiebigI).  The  decomposi- 
tion is  not  always  the  same,  the  quantity  and  degree  of  concentration 
of  the  ammonia  has  a  marked  influence  on  it :  compare  Liebig  (loo.  oit.)t 
also  my  own  experiments  (No.  73  a),  from  which  it  appears  that 
neutral  ammonia  salts  also  affect  the  results.  See  also  Fleck  {loo.  eit.)9 
v.  Wolfskron,§  Steinbeck||  and  Kirpitschow.1T 

Fleck  proposes  the  following  modification : — Instead  of  caustic 
ammonia  use  a  solution  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  (1  in  JO),  warm 
the  mixture  to  about  60°,  and  in  order  to  render  tho  end-reaction 
plainer  add  2  drops  of  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (1  in  20) ; 
the  blue  color  of  the  solution  is  not  altered  by  this  addition,  nor  is  its 
clearness  affected.  The  value  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  solution  is 
first  determined,  by  means  of  copper  solution  of  known  strength,  and 
it  is  then  employed  on  the  copper  solution  to  be  examined.  On 
dropping  the   cyanide  of  potassium  into  the  blue  solution  warmed 

*  Mining  Journal,  1851.  t  Polytechn.  Centralbl.  1859,  1813. 

*  Aunal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  95,  118.  §  Zeitechr.  f.  anal  Chem.  5:  403. 

U  lb.  8,  16.  1  Zeitechr.  f.  Chem.  (2)  7,  207. 
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to  60°,  the  odor  of  cyanogen  is  plainly  perceptible,  and  the  color 
gradually  disappears.  As  soon  as  the  ammoniacal  double  salt  of  copper 
is  destroyed,  the  solution  becomes  red  from  the  formation  of  fer- 
rocyanide  of  copper,  without  any  precipitate  appearing,  and  with  the 
addition  of  a  final  drop  of  cyanide  of  potassium  this  red  color  in  its  turn 
vanishes,  so  that  the  fluid  now  appears  quite  colorless. 

The  method  thus  modified  yields,  it  is  true,  better,  but  still  only 
approximate  results.*  Where  such  are  good  enough,  the  method  is 
certainly  convenient.  I  have  found  that  the  presence  of  ammonia  salts 
is  here  also  not  without  influence  (Expt.  No.  73  b) ;  on  this  account 
the  method  seems  to  be  applicable  only,  if  the  standardizing"  of  the 
cyanide  of  potassium  and  the  actual  analysis  are  performed  under  very 
similar  circumstances. 

On  the  latter  principle  SteinbeckV)-  method  depends,  which  was 
devised  for  the  estimation  of  copper  in  the  Mansfeld  shales,  and  re- 
ceived a  premium  from  the  Mansfeld  Ober- Berg-  und  Hütten-Direction. 
The  copper  is  first  thrown  down  in  the  metallic  state  from  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  solution  by  zinc  in  contact  with  platinum.  It  is  washed, 
dissolved  in  a  definite  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  mixed  with  a  definite 
quantity  of  ammonia,  and  then  titrated  with  cyanide  of  potassium.  The 
results  are  not  only  concordant  but  also  very  nearly  correct  if  the 
cyanide  is  standardized  under  the  same  conditions  as  it  is  used.  In 
standardizing,  about  the  same  quantity  of  copper  should  be  employed 
as  will  have  to  be  estimated.  The  strength  of  the  cyanide  is 
1  c.c.  =  "006  ffrm.  copper. 

c.  Methods  which  depend  on  the  precipitation  of  the  copper  by  sul- 
phide of  sodium. 

Pelouze  supersaturates  the  neutral  or  acid  solution  with  ammonia, 
heats  to  between  60  and  80°,  and  adds  sulphide  of  sodium  till  the  blue 
color  disappears.  The  precipitate  which  falls  at  this  temperature 
consists  of  5CuS  +  CuO.  Since  the  temperature  influences  the  com- 
position of  the  precipitate,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  blue  color  is 
not  a  particularly  sharp  end-reaction,  Fr.  MohrJ  and  Kunzel§  have 
modified  the  method.  The  former  precipitates  in  the  cold  (by  which 
sulphide  of  copper  is  thrown  down)  and  tests  for  the  first  excess  of 
sulphide  of  sodium  with  alkaline  solution  of  lead.  The  latter  precipi- 
tates at  a  boiling  heat  (when  the  oxysulphide  is  rapidly  deposited)  and 
tests  for  the  complete  precipitation  of  the  copper  by  bringing  a  drop  of 
the  fluid  in  contact  with  freshly  precipitated  sulphide  of  zinc  which 
should  not  be  colored  brown  by  it.  The  strength  of  the  sulphide  of 
sodium  should  be  1  c.c.  =  about  '01  grm.  copper.  To  standardize  it  we 
use  a  copper  solution  containing  10  grm.  in  1  litre.  20  c.c.  of  this  are 
taken  (  =  *2  grm.  copper),  supersaturated  with  ammonia,  diluted  with 
water,  ooiled  and  titrated  with  sulphide  of  sodium.  The  sulphide  of 
zinc  required  is  prepared  by  dissolving  ordinary  zinc  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  adding  ammonia  in  excess  and  boiling  with  a  little  sulphide  of 
sodium,  by  which  any  lead  in  solution  is  thrown  down  ;  the  filtrate  is 

*  In  six  experiments,  in  which  be  had  purposely  added  different  quantities  of  oar- 
bonate  of  ammonia,  Fleck  used  for  100  c.c.  copper  solution,  in  the  minimum  15*2,  in 
the  maximum  1676,  in  the  mean  15*46  c.c.  cyanide  of  potassium  solution. 

t  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  8,  8. 

X  His  Lehrbuch  der  Titrirmethode,  3  Aufl.  429. 

§  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  88,  486 ;  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Cham.  2,  878. 
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then  mixed  with  sulphide  of  6odium  (not  quite  sufficient  to  throw  down 
the  whole  of  the  zinc),  and  the  mass  obtained  is  spread  out  over  several 
layers  of  blotting  paper. 

According1  to  Künzel,  with  careful  manipulation  the  error  does  not 
exceed  *25  per  cent. ;  the  method  is  therefore  quite  accurate  enough 
for  technical  purposes. 

d.  Methods  which  depend  on  the  reduction  of  chloride  of  copper  by 
protochloride  of  tin. 

E.  Mulder*  was  the  first  to  use  this  reaction  as  the  basis  of  a 
method  for  estimating  copper,  be  adopted  indigo  carmine  as  the  in- 
dicator. Pr.  Weil|  found  that  if  enough  hydrochloric  acid  was 
present,  the  loss  of  color  of  the  hot  solution  indicated  the  conclusion  of 
the  reduction.  The  latter  prepares  the  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin 
by  dissolving  6  £rm.  tinfoil  in  200  c.c.  hot  hydrochloric  acid  and  dilut- 
ing to  a  litre  with  boiled  water.  The  copper  solution,  which  is  used 
to  standardize  the  tin  before  each  fresh  series  of  determinations,  is  pre- 

Eared  by  dissolving  7  "867  grm.  powdered  sulphate  of  copper  pressed 
etween  blotting  paper  ( =  2  grm.  copper)  to  half  a  litre.  Transfer 
25  c.c.  of  the  copper  solution  (  -  *1  grm.  copper)  to  a  flask  holding  about 
.  100  c.c,  add  5  c.c.  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  heat  to  gentle  boiling1, 
and  maintaining  at  this  temperature,  add  the  tin  solution  till  the  fluid 
appears  as  colorless  as  distilled  water.  Now  add  5  c.c.  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  if  a  slight  color  is  produced  remove  this  by  a  few  drops  of  the 
tin  solution.  If  you  wish  to  satisfy  yourself  that  the  reaction  is 
actually  finished,  mix  a  small  portion  after  cooling  with  a  drop  of 
chloride  of  mercury.  If  no  visible  turbidity  is  produced,  the  proto- 
chloride of  tin  is  not  in  excess.  You  may  therefore  add  still  more  till  a 
small  separation  of  subchloride  of  mercury  takes  place  on  testing,  but 
then  you  should  deduct  '05  c.c.  from  the  amount  of  tin  solution  used. 
In  titrating  an  unknown  solution  of  copper  you  proceed  in  the  same 
way.  Any  nitric  acid  that  may  be  present  is  first  removed  by 
evaporating  with  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  Sesquioxide  of  iron,  if 
present,,  is  reduced  with  the  chloride  of  copper.  In  that  case,  in  a 
second  portion  of  the  solution  precipitate  the  copper  by  means  of  zinc 
and  platinum  wire  in  the  heat,  determine  the  protoxide  of  iron  obtained 
with  permanganate  or  Chromate  of  potash  (§  112),  and  then  calculate 
how  much  protochloride  of  tin  was  required  to  reduce  the  sesquioxide 
of  iron ;  the  remainder  corresponds  to  the  chloride  of  copper.  Or  you 
may  wash  the  precipitated  copper,  dissolve  it  in  sulphuric  acid  and 
reduce  with  protochloride  of  tin.  The  test  analyses  communicated  by 
Weil  are  satisfactory. 

e.  Schwarz!  precipitates  the  copper  as  suboxide  by  heating  the 

solution  of  the  tartrate  of  copper  and  potash  with  grape  sugar,  niters, 

washes,    warms    with  sesauichloride  of  iron  and  hydrochloric    acid, 

and  determines  the  protochloride  of  iron  with  permanganate§.     CusO 

+  FetCL  +  HCl  =  2CuCl  +  2FeCl  +  HO. 

/.    Is.  Fleischer||  precipitates  the  copper  as  subsulphocyanide 
(§  119,  3,  J),  boils  the  washed  precipitate  with  potash,  and  thus  obtains 

*  Jahresber.  von  Kopp  u.  Will.  I860,  618. 
t  Zeitachr.  1  anal.  Chem.  9,  297.  t  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  84,  84. 

§  Chromate  of  potanh  is  not  suitable,  at  the  chloride  of  copper  impairs  the  dia- 
tinctueaj  of  the  end-reaction. 

||  Zeitachr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  9,  256. 
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suboxide  of  copper ;  or  he  precipitates  with  iodide  of  potassium  and 
protochloride  of  tin,  and  thus  obtains  subiodide  of  copper.  Either  of 
these  precipitates  he  brings  in  contact  with  sesquisulphate  of  iron,  deter- 
mines the  protoxide  of  iron  produced  and  calculates  the  copper  therefrom. 

g.  F.  Fleitmann*  precipitates  the  copper  with  zinc,  brings  the, 
washed  precipitate  in  contact  with  sesquichloride  of  iron  and  hy- 
drochloric acid  and  determines  the  protochloride  of  iron  produced. 
Cu  +  Fe  CI  =  CuCl  +  2FeCl. 

h.  H.  ScHWARZf  adds  xanthogenate  of  potash  to  the  acetic  acid 
solution  of  the  copper,  till  no  more  precipitate  is  formed.  The  other 
heavy  metals,  except  zinc,  are  precipitated  from  their  acetic  acid  solu- 
tion by  this  reagent,  hence  the  copper  must  first  be  separated  from  them. 

The  methods  e  to  A  require  previous  precipitation  or  isolation  of  the 
'  copper,  they  cannot  therefore  deserve  the  preference  before  gravimetric 
methods  except  in  very  special  cases. 

§  120. 

6.  Teroxide  of  Bismuth. 

a.  Solution. 

Metallic  bismuth,  the  teroxide,  and  all  other  compounds  of  that 
metal,  are  dissolved  best  in  nitric  acid,  more  or  less  diluted.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  hydrochloric  acid  solutions  of  bismuth,  if  con- 
centrated, cannot  be  evaporated  without  loss  of  chloride  of  bismuth. 

b.  Determination. 

Bismuth  is  weighed  in  the  form  of  teroxide,  of  Chromate,  of  sulphide 
in  the  metallic  state,  or  as  arseniate.  The  compounds  of  bismuth  are 
converted  into  teroxide  by  ignition,  by  precipitation  as  basic  carbonate, 
or  by  repeated  evaporation  of  the  nitrate  solution.  These  are  some- 
times preceded  by  separation  as  sulphide.  The  determination  as 
metallic  bismuth  is  frequently  preceded  by  precipitation  as  sulphide  or 
as  basic  chloride. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Teroxide  of  bismuth  : 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  carbonate  of  bismuth.  All  compounds  of  bismuth 
which  dissolve  in  nitric  acid  to  nitrate,  no  other  acid  remaining  in  the 
solution. 

b.  By  Ignition. 

a.  Salts  of  bismuth  with  readily  volatile  oxygen  acids« 
ß.  Salts  of  bismuth  with  organic  acids. 
e.  By  Evaporation.     Bismutn  in  nitric  acid  solution.  ^ 
d.  By  Precipitation  as  tersulphide  of  bismuth.    All  compounds  of  bis- 
muth without  exception. 

2.  Chromate  or  arseniate  of  bismuth.-  All  compounds 
named  in  1,  a. 

3.  Sulphide  of  bismuth  :  The  compounds  of  bismuth  without  ^ 
exception. 

4.  Metallic  bismuth  :  The  oxide  and  its  salts,  the  sulphide,  the 
basic  chloride,  in  which  latter  form  the  bismuth  may.  be  precipitated 
out  of  all  its  solutions. 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  08,  141. 
t  DnraLEB's  polyt  Journ.  190,  220  and  295 ;  Zeiteokr.  f.  anaL  Chem.  8,  462. 
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)        1.  Determination  of  Bismuth  as  Teroxide, 

* 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  Carbonate  of  Bismuth. 

If  the  solution  is  concentrated  add  water,  taking  no  notice  of  any 
precipitate  of  basic  nitrate  that  may  be  formed.  Mix  with  carbonate 
of  ammonia  in  very  slight  excess,  and  heat  for  some  time  nearly  to 
boiling ;  filter,  dry  the  precipitate,  and  ignite  in  the  manner  directed 
§  116, 1  (Ignition  of  carbonate  of  lead) ;  the  process  of  ignition  serves  to 
convert  the  carbonate  into  the  pure  teroxide  of  bismuth.  For  the  pro- 
perties of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  86.  The  method  gives 
accurate  results,  though  generally  a  trifle  too  low,  owing  to  the 
circumstance  that  carbonate  of  bismuth  is  not  absolutely  insoluble  in 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  Were  you  to  attempt  to  precipitate  bismuth, 
by  means  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  from  solutions  containing  sulphuric 
acid  or  hydrochloric  acid,  you  would  obtain  incorrect  results,  since  with 
the  basic  carbonate,  basic  sulphate  or  basic  chloride  would  be  precipi- 
tated, which  are  not  decomposed  by  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
Were  you  to  filter  off  the  precipitate  without  warming,  a  considerable 
loss  would  be  sustained,  as  the  whole  of  the  basic  carbonate  would  not 
have  been  separated  (Expt  No.  74). 

b.  By  Ignition. 

a.  Compounds  like  the  carbonate  or  nitrate  of  bismuth  are  ignited 
in  a  porcelain  crucible  until  their  weight  remains  constant. 

0.  Compounds  with  organic  acids  are  treated  like  the  corresponding 
compounds  of  oxide  of  copper  (§119,  1,  <?.). 

e.  By  Evaporation. 

The  solution  of  the  nitrate  is  evaporated,  in  a  porcelain  dish  on  the 
water-bath,  till  the  neutral  salt  remains  in  syrupy  solution ; — add  water, 
loosen  the  white  crust  that  is  formed  with  a  glass  rod  from  the  sides, 
evaporate  again  on  a  water-bath,  reprecipitate  with  water,  and  repeat  the 
whole  operation  three  or  four  times.  After  the  dry  mass  on  the  water- 
bath  has  ceased  to  smell  of  nitric  acid,  it  is  allowed  to  cool  thoroughly, 
and  then  treated  with  cold  water  containing  a  little  nitrate  of  ammonia 
( 1  in  500) ;  after  the  residue  and  fluid  have  been  a  short  time  together, 
niter,  wash  with  the  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  dry  ana 
ignite  (§  53).    Results  very  satisfactory  (J.  Lowe*). 

d.  By  Precipitation  as  Tersulphide  of  Bismuth. 

Dilute  the  solution  with  water  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid 
(to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  a  basic  salt),  and  precipitate  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  water  or  gas j  allow  the  precipitate  to  subside,  and 
test  a  portion  of  the  supernatant  fluid  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water: 
if  it  remains  cleary  which  is  a  sign  that  the  bismuth  is  completely  pre- 
cipitated, filter  (the  filtrate  should  smell  strongly  of  HS),  and  wash  the 
precipitate  with  water  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Or  mix 
with  ammonia  until  the  free  acid  is  neutralized,  then  add  sulphide  of 
ammonium  in  excess,  and  allow  to  digest  for  some  time. 

The  washed  precipitate  may  now  be  weighed  in  three  different 
forms,  viz.,  as  sulphide,  as  metal,  or  as  oxide.  The  treatment  in  the 
two  former  cases  will  be  described  in  3  and  4 :  in  the  latter  case  proceed 
as  follows : — 

*  Joura.  f.  prakt»  Chem.  74,  844. 
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Spread  the  filter  out  on  a  glass  plate  and  remove  the  precipitate  to 
a  vessel  by  means  of  a  jet  of  water  from  the  wash -bottle— or,  if  this  is 
not  practicable,  put  the  precipitate  and  filter  together  into  the  vessel — 
and  heat  gently  with  moderately  strong  nitric  acid  until  complete  de- 
composition is  effected ;  the  solution  is  then  diluted  with  water  slightly 
acidulated  with  acetic  or  nitric  acid,  and  filtered,  the  filter  being  washed 
with  the  acidulated  water;  the  filtrate  is  then  finally  precipitated  as 
directed  in  a. 

2.  Determination  of  Bismuth  as  Chromate  (J.  Lowe*). 

Pour  the  solution  of  bismuth,  which  must  be  as  neutral  as  possible, 
and  must,  if  necessary,  be  first  freed  from  the  excess  of  nitric  acid  by 
evaporation  on  the  water-bath,  into  a  warm  solution  of  pure  bichromate 
of  potassa  in  a  porcelain  dish,  with  stirring,  and  take  care  to  leave  the 
alkaline  Chromate  slightly  in  excess.  Rinse  the  vessel  which  contained 
the  solution  of  bismuth  with  water  containing  nitric  acid  into  the 
porcelain  dish.  The  precipitate  formed  must  be  orange-yellow,  and 
dense  throughout;  if  it  is  flocculent,  and  has  the  color  of  the  yolk  of 
an  egg,  this  is  a  sign  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  Chromate  of  potassa ; 
in  which  case  add  a  fresh  quantity  of  this  salt,  taking  care,  however, 
to  guard  against  too  great  an  excess,  and  boil  until  the  precipitate 
presents  the  proper  appearance.  Boil  the  contents  of  the  dish  for  ten 
minutes,  with  stirring;  then  wash  the  precipitate,  first  by  repeated 
boiling  with  water  and  decantation  on  to  a  weighed  filter,  at  last 
thoroughly  on  the  latter  with  boiling  water ;  dry  at  about  120°,  and 
weigh.  For  the  properties  and  composition  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  86. 
Results  very  satisfactory. 

3.  Determination  of  Bismuth  as  Sulphide. 

Precipitate  the  bismuth  as  sulphide  according  to  1,  d.  If  the  pre- 
cipitate contains  sulphur,  extract  the  latter  by  boiling  with  solution  of 
sulphite  of  soda,  or  by  treatment  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  (compare 
the  determination  of  mercury  as  sulphide,  §  118,  3),  collect  on  a 
weighed  filter,  dry  at  100°,  and  weigh. 

The  drying  must  be  conducted  with  caution.  At  first  the  preci- 
pitate loses  weight,  by  the  evaporation  of  water,  then  it  gains  weight, 
from  the  absorption  of  oxygen.  Hence  you  should  weigh  every  half 
hour,  and  take  the  lowest  weight  as  the  correct  one.  Compare 
Expt.  No.  52.    Properties  and  composition,  §  86,  g. 

The  sulphide  of  bismuth  cannot  be  conveniently  converted  into  the 
metallic  state  by  ignition  in  hydrogen,  as  its  complete  decomposition  is 
a  work  of  considerable  time.  As  regards  reduction  with  cyanide  of 
potassium,  see  4. 

4.  Determination  of  Bismuth  as  MetaL 

The  oxide,  sulphide,  or  basic  chloride  that  are  to  be  reduced  are 
fused  in  a  porcelain  crucible  with  five  times  their  quantity  of  ordinary 
cyanide  of  potassium.  The  crucible  must  be  large  enough.  In  the 
case  of  oxide  and  basic  chloride,  the  reduction  is  completed  in  a  short 
time  at  a  gentle  heat ;  sulphide,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  longer 
fusion  and  a  higher  temperature.  The  operation  has  been  successful, 
if  on  treatment  with  water  metallic  grains  are  obtained.    These  grains 

*  Joura.  t  prakt  Chem.  67»  464. 
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are  first  washed  completely  and  rapidly  with  water,  then  with  weak, 
and  lastly  with  strong  spirit,  dried  and  weighed.  If  you  have  been 
reducing  the  sulphide,  and  on  treating  the  fused  mass  with  water  a 
black  powder  (a  mixture  of  bismuth  with  sulphide  of  bismuth)  is  visible, 
besides  the  metallic  grains,  it  is  necessary  to  fuse  the  former  again  with 
cyanide  of  potassium. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  crucible  is  attacked,  and  particles  of 
porcelain  are  found  mixed  with  the  metallic  bismuth;  to  prevent  this 
from  spoiling  the  analysis,  weigh  the  crucible  together  with  a  small 
dried  filter  before  the  experiment,  collect  the  metal  on  the  filter,  dry 
and  weigh  the  crucible  with  the  filter  and  bismuth  again.  Results 
good  (H.  KosE*). 

The  precipitation  of  bismuth  as  basic  chloride,  and  the  reduction  of 
the  latter  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  has  been  recommended  by  H.  RosE.f 
The  process  is  conducted  as  follows : — nearly  neutralize  any  large 
excess  of  acid  that  may  be  present  with  potassa,  soda,  or  ammonia,  add 
chloride  of  ammonium  in  sufficient  quantity  (if  hydrochloric  acid  is  not 
already  present),  and  then  a  rather  large  quantity  of  water.  After 
allowing  to  stand  some  time,  test  whether  a  portion  of  the  clear  super- 
natant fluid  iß  rendered  turbid  by  a  further  addition  of  water ;  and  then, 
if  required,  add  water  to  the  whole  till  the  precipitation  is  complete. 
Finally  filter,  wash  completely  with  cold  water,  dry  and  fuse  according 
to  the  directions  just  given  with  cyanide  of  potassium.  It  is  less 
advisable  to  dry  the  precipitate  at  100°,  weigh  and  calculate  the  metal 
present  from  the  formula  2BiO,  +  BiClg,  as  washing  causes  a  slight 
alteration  in  its  composition  (unless  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  is  added 
to  the  wash-water,  which  is  inconvenient  when  the  precipitate  is  col- 
lected on  a  weighed  filter)  and  if  precipitated  in  the  presence  of  sul- 
phuric, phosphoric  acids,  <ftc,  it  is  liable  to  contain  small  quantities  of 
these  acids.    Results  accurate. 

5.  Determination  of  Bismuth  as  Arseniate. 
*  Scheele  tells  us  that  the  arseniate  of  bismuth  is  quite  insoluble  in 
nitric  acid,  and  this  has  been  found  correct.  On  this  fact,  SalkowskiI 
bases  an  estimation  of  bismuth.  The  solution  of  nitrate  of  bismuth 
must  contain  a  little  nitric  acid,  and  be  free  from  other  acids.  Preci- 
pitate with  arsenic  acid  in  moderate  excess,  stir  without  touching  the 
sides  of  the  beaker,  allow  to  stand  in  the  cold  for  a  few  hours,  collect 
on  a  filter  dried  at  120°,  and  wash  till  the  washings  begin  to  show  a 
slight  turbidity.  Dry  at  120°,  and  weigh.  The  dried  precipitate  has  the 
composition  BiO„AsO,,HO.  It  is  not  advisable  to  ignite  the  preci- 
pitate as  the  carbon  of  the  filter  exercises  a  reducing  action  even  when 
nitrate  of  ammonia  is  used.  The  test-analyses  communicated  by 
Salkowski  gave  99-88  to  100*02  instead  of  100. 

§121. 

7.  Oxide  of  Cadmium. 
a.  Solution, 

Cadmium,  its  oxide,  and  all  the  other  compounds  insoluble  in  water, 
are  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  or  in  nitric  acid. 

*  Pogg.  Annal.  91,  104,  and  110,  136.  +  lb.  110,  425. 

t  Jonrn.  f.  prakt.  Chew.  104,  170;  Zeiteohr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  8,  205. 
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b.  Determination. 

Cadmium  is  weighed  either  in  the  form  of  oxide,  or  in  that  of 
sulphide  (§  87).  It  may  also  be  weighed  as  sulphate,  and  in  the  absence 
of  other  bases  precipitable  bj  oxalic  acid,  it  may  be  estimated  volu- 
metrically. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Oxide  op  cadmium  : 

a.  By  Precipitation.  The  compounds  of  cadmium  which  are  soluble 
in  water ;  the  insoluble  compounds,  the  acid  of  which  is  removed  upon 
solution  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  salts  of  cadmium  with  organic  acids. 

b.  By  Ignition.  Salts  of  cadmium  with  readily  volatile  or  easily 
decomposable  inorganic  oxygen  acids. 

2.  Sulphide  of  cadmium:  All  compounds  of  cadmium  without 
exception. 

3.  Sulphate  of  cadmium  :  All  compounds  of  cadmium,  in  the 
absence  of  other  non- volatile  substances. 

1.  Determination  as  Oxide  of  Cadmium. 

a.  By  Precipitation. 

Precipitate  with  carbonate  of  potassa,  wash  the  precipitated  car- 
bonate of  cadmium,  and  convert  it,  by  ignition,  into  the  state  of  Dure 
oxide.  The  precipitation  is  conducted  as  in  the  case  of  zinc,  §  108, 1,  a. 
The  oxide  of  cadmium  which  adheres  to  the  filter  may  easily  be  reduced 
and  volatilized ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  be  cautious.  In  the  first 
place  choose  a  thin  filter,  transfer  the  dried  precipitate  as  completely  as 
possible  to  the  crucible,  replace  the  filter  in  the  funnel,  and  moisten  it 
with  nitrate  of  ammonia  solution,  allow  to  dry,  and  then  burn  carefully 
in  a  coil  of  platinum  wire.  Let  the  ash  fell  into  the  crucible  containing 
the  mass  of  the  precipitate,  ignite  carefully,  avoiding  the  action  of 
reducing  gases,  and  finally  weigh.  It  is  difficult  to  remove  the  last 
portions  of  caroonic  acid,  you  must  therefore  repeat  the  ignition  till  the 
weight  remains  constant.  Properties  of  precipitate  and  residue,  §  87. 
Results  generally  a  little  too  low. 

b.  By  Ignition. 

Same  process  as  for  zinc,  §  108, 1,  e. 

2.  Determination  as  Sulphide  of  Cadmium. 

It  is  best  to  precipitate  the  moderately  acid  solution  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  water  or  gas,  which  must  be  used  in  sufficient  excess.  The 
presence  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  free  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid 
may— especially  if  the  solution  is  not  enough  diluted — prevent  complete 
precipitation,  hence  such  an  excess  should  be  avoided,  and  the  clear 
supernatant  fluid  should  in  all  cases  be  tested,  by  the  addition  of  a 
relatively  large  amount  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  to  a  portion, 
before  being  filtered.  Alkaline  solutions  of  cadmium  may  be  precipitated 
with  sulphide  of  ammonium.  If  the  sulphide  of  cadmium  is  free  from 
admixed  sulphur,  it  may  be  at  once  collected  on  a  weighed  filter, 
washed  first  with  diluted  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  mixed  with  a 
little  hydrochloric  acid,  then  with  pure  water,  dried  at  100°,  and 
weighed  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  contains  free  sulphur,  it  may  be 
purified  by  boiling  with  a  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda,  or  by  treatment 
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with  bisulphide  of  carbon  (see  Sulphide  of  Mercury,  §  118,  8).  Results 
accurate.  The  precipitation  of  sulphur  may  occasionally  be  obviated 
by  adding  to  the  cadmium  solution  cyanide  of  potassium  till  the  pre- 
cipitate first  formed  is  redissolved,  and  then  precipitating  this  solution 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

If  the  sulphide  of  cadmium  is  not  to  be  weighed  as  such,  warm  it, 
together  with  the  filter,  with  moderately  strong  hydrochloric  acid, 
till  the  precipitate  has  dissolved  and  the  odor  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen is  no  longer  perceptible,  filter  and  precipitate  the  solution  as 
in  1,  a,  after  having  removed  the  excess  of  free  acid  for  the  most  part 
by  evaporation. 

3.  Determination  as  Sulphate  of  Cadmium. 

Same  process  as  for  magnesia  (§  104, 1).  The  GdO,SOt  may  be 
rather  strongly  ignited  without  decomposition. 

4.  W.  Gibbs*  determines  cadmium  volumetrieallv  by  mixing  the 
concentrated  solution  of  the  sulphate,  nitrate,  or  chloride  with  excess 
of  oxalic  acid  and  a  quantity  of  strong  spirit,  filtering,  washing  with 
alcohol,  dissolving  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid  and  determining  the  oxalic 
acid  with  permanganate  (§  187).  W.  O.  LsisoNf  obtained  satisfactory 
results  by  this  process. 

Supplement  to  the  Fifth  Group. 

§122. 

8.  Protoxide  of  Palladium. 

Protoxide  of  palladium  is  converted,  for  the  purpose  of  estimation, 
into  the  metallic  state;  or — in  many  separations — into  double  chloride  of 
palladium  and  potassium. 

1.  Determination  as  Palladium. 

a.  Neutralize  the  solution  of  protochloride  of  palladium  almost  com- 
pletely with  carbonate  of  soda,  mix  with  solution  of  cyanide  of  mercury ; 
and  heat  gently  for  some  time,  until  the  odor  of  prussic  acid  has  gone 
off.  A  yellowish- white  precipitate  of  protocyaniae  of  palladium  will 
subside;  from  dilute  solutions,  only  after  the  lapse  of  some  time. 
Wash  first  by  decantation,  then  on  the  filter,  dry  thoroughly,  ignite 
cautiously,  finally  over  the  gas  blowpipe  till  the  paracyanide  of  palladium 
first  formed  is  decomposed,  then  ignite  in  hydrogen,  since  the  palladium 
has  been  slightly  oxidized.  As  soon  as  the  lamp  is  removed  stop  the 
hydrogen  to  prevent  absorption,  and  weigh  the  metal.  If  the  solution 
contains  nitrate  of  protoxide,  evaporate  it  first  with  hydrochloric  acid 
to  dryness :  as  otherwise  the  precipitate  obtained  deflagrates  upon 
ignition  (Wollaston).    Results  exact. 

b.  Mix  the  solution  of  the  protochloride  or  nitrate  of  protoxide  of 
palladium  with  formiate  of  soda  or  potassa,  and  warm  until  no  more 
carbonic  acid  escapes.  The  palladium  precipitates  in  brilliant  scales 
(Döbereiner). 

c.  Precipitate  the  acid  solution  of  palladium  with  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, filter,  wash  with  boiling  water,  roast,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid 
and  nitric  acid,  and  precipitate  as  in  a. 

*  ZeiUchr.  f.  aud.  Chem.  7»  269.  t  lb.  10,  348. 
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Exposed  to  a  moderate  red  heat  metallic  palladium  becomes  covered 
with  a  film  varying  from  violet  to  blue,  but  at  a  higher  temperature  it 
recovers  its  lustre,  which  it  keeps  after  being  suddenly  cooled,  for 
instance,  with  cold  water.  This  tarnishing  and  recovery  of  the  metallic 
lustre  is  not  attended  with  any  perceptible  difference  of  weight.  Pal- 
ladium which  has  taken  up  oxygen  is  immediately  reduced  in  hydrogen, 
when  cooled  in  the  current  of  gas,  it  retains  some  absorbed  hydrogen. 
Palladium  requires  the  very  highest  degree  of  heat  for  its  fusion.  It 
dissolves  readily  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  with  difficulty  in  pure  nitric 
acid,  more  easily  in  nitric  acid  containing  nitrous  acid,  with  difficulty 
in  boiling  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

2.  .Determination  as  Double  Chloride  of  Palladium  and  Potassium. 

Evaporate  the  solution  of  chloride  of  palladium  with  chloride  of 
potassium  and  nitric  acid  to  dryness,  and  treat  the  mass  when  cold  with 
alcohol  of  -833  sp.  gr.,  in  which  the  double  salt  is  insoluble.  Collect 
on  a  weighed  filter,  dry  at  100°,  and  weigh.  Results  a  little  too  low, 
as  traces  of  the  double  salt  pass  away  with  the  alcohol  washings 
(Berzelius).  Instead  of  weighing  the  double  salt  you  may  ignite  m 
hydrogen,  remove  the  chloride  of  potassium  with  water  and  weigh  the 
metal  obtained.  This  method  is  indeed  to  be  preferred,  as  it  prevents 
any  chloride  of  potassium  in  the  precipitate  from  affecting  the  result. 

The  DOUBLE  CHLORIDE   OF  PALLADIUM    AND  POTASSIUM  Consists  . 

of  microscopic  octahedra ;  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  vermilion,  or 
if  the  crystals  are  somewhat  large,  of  a  Drown  powder.  It  is  very 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water ;  it  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  spirit  of 
the  above  strength.     It  contains  26*806$  palladium. 

sixth  group. 

Teroxide  op  Gold — Binoxide  of  Platinum — Teroxide  of 
Antimony — Binoxide  of  Tin — Protoxide  of  Tin — Arsenious 
and  Arsenic  Acids — (Moltbdic  Acid). 

§123. 

1.  Teroxide  of  Oold. 

a.  Solution. 

Metallic  gold,  and  all  compounds  of  gold  insoluble  in  water,  are 
warmed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  nitric  acid  is  gradually  added 
until  complete  solution  is  effected:  or  they  are  repeatedly  digested 
with  strong  chlorine  water.  The  latter  method  is  resorted  to  more 
especially  in  cases  where  the  quantity  of  gold  to  be  dissolved  is  small, 
and  mixed  with  foreign  oxides,  which  it  is  wished  to  leave  undissolved. 
According  to  W.  Skey*  tincture  of  iodine,  or  for  larger  quantities  of 
gold  bromine  water,  is  better  than  chlorine  water.  They  give  solu- 
tions freer  from  other  bases  than  the  chlorine  water  gives. 

b.  Determination. 

Gold  is  always  weighed  in  the  metallic  state.  The  compounds  are 
brought  into  this  form,  either  by  ignition  or  by  precipitation,  as  gold, 
or  sumhide  of  gold. 

We  convert  into 

*  Zeitaolir.  f.  an*l.  Cham.  10,  221. 
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Metallic  gold. 

a.  By  Ignition.  All  compounds  of  gold  which  contain  no  fixed 
acid,  or  other  body. 

b.  By  Precipitation  as  metallic  gold.  All  compounds  of  gold  without 
exception  in  cases  where  a  is  inapplicable. 

e.  By  Precipitation  as  tersulphide  of  gold.  This  method  serves  to 
effect  the  separation  of  gold  from  certain  other  metals  which  may 
be  mixed  witn  it  in  a  solution. 

Determination  as  Metallic  Gold. 

a.  By  Ignition. 

Heat  the  compound,  in  a  covered  porcelain  crucible,  very  gently  at 
first,  but  finally  to  redness,  and  weigh  .the  residuary  pure  gold.  For 
properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  88.    The  results  are  most  accurate. 

b.  By  Precipitation  as  Metallic  Gold. 

a.  The  solution  is  free  from  Nitric  Acid.  Mix  the  solution  with  a 
little  hydrochloric  acid,  if  it  does  not  already  contain  some  of  that  acid 
in  the  free  state,  and  add  a  clear  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  excess ; 
heat  gently  for  a  few  hours  until  the  precipitated  fine  gold  powder  has 
completely  subsided ;  filter,  wash,  dry,  and  ignite  according  to  §  52.  A 
porcelain  dish  is  a  more  appropriate  vessel  to  effect  the  precipitation  in 
than  a  beaker,  as  the  heavy  fine  gold  powder  is  more  readily  rinsed 
out  of  the  former  than  out  of  the  latter.  There  are  no  sources  of  error 
inherent  in  the  method. 

ß.  The  solution  of  Gold  contains  Nitric  Acid.  Evaporate  the  solution, 
on  a  water-bath,  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  adding  from  time  to  time 
hydrochloric  acid;  dissolve  the  residue  in  water  containing  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  treat  the  solution  as  directed  in  a.  It  will  sometimes 
happen  that  the  residue  does  not  dissolve  to  a  clear  fluid,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  partial  decomposition  of  the  terchloride  of  gold  into  proto- 
cnloride  and  metallic  gold ;  however,  this  is  a  matter  of  perfect  in- 
difference. 

y.  In  cases  where  it  is  wished  to  avoid  the  presence  of  iron  in  the 
filtrate,  the  gold  may  be  reduced  by  means  of  oxalic  acid.  To  this  end, 
the  dilute  solution — freed  previously,  if  necessary,  from  nitric  acid, 
in  the  manner  directed  in  ß — is  mixed,  in  a  beaker,  with  oxalic  acid,  or 
with  oxalate  of  ammonia  in  excess,  some  sulphuric  acid  added  (if  that 
acid  is  not  already  present  in  the  free  state),  and  the  vessel,  covered 
with  a  glass  plate,  is  kept  standing  for  two  days  in  a  moderately  warm 
place.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  whole  of  the  gold  will  be  found  to 
nave  separated  in  small  yellow  scales,  which  are  collected  on  a  filter, 
washed  first  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  then  with  water,  dried,  and 
ignited.  If  the  gold  solution  contains  a  large  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  latter  should  be  for  the  most  part  evaporated,  before  the  solution 
is  diluted  and  the  oxalic  acid  added.  If  the  gold  solution  contains 
chlorides  of  alkali  metals,  it  is  necessary  to  dilute  largely,  and  allow 
to  stand  for  a  long  time,  in  order  to  effect  complete  precipitation  (H. 
Rose). 

d.  The  gold  may  also  be  thrown  down  in  the  metallic  form  by  hy- 
drate of  chloral*  in  the  presence  of  potash.     Warm  the  solution,  add 

*  Hagzr's  pharmao.  Ceutralli&Ue,  11,  393. 
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the  chloral,  then  pure  potash  in  excess  and  boil  for  a  minute  or  so. 
The  gold  is  precipitated  with  evolution  of  chloroform. 

€.  Finally,  gold  may  be  thrown  down  by  many  metals,  such  as  zinc, 
cadmium,  magnesium,  &c.  The  latter  has  been  recommended  by 
Scheibler*  for  the  analysis  of  the  gold  salts  of  organic  bases.  The 
precipitate  is  first  washed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  then  with  water. 

e.  By  Precipitation  as  Tersulphide  of  Gold. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  transmitted  in  excess  through  the 
dilute  solution  containing  some  free  acid;  the  precipitate  formed  is 
speedily  filtered  off,  without  heating,  washed,  dried,  and  ignited  in  a 
porcelain  crucible.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  88. 
No  sources  of  error. 

§  124. 

2.  Binoxide  of  Platinum. 

a.  Solution. 

Metallic  platinum,  and  the  compounds  of  platinum  which  are  in- 
soluble in  water,  are  dissolved  by  digestion,  at  a  gentle  heat,  with 
nitrohydrochloric  acid. 

o.  Determination. 

Platinum  is  invariably  weighed  in  the  metallic  state,  to  which  con- 
dition its  compounds  are  brought,  either  by  precipitation  as  bichloride 
of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  bichloride  of  platinum  and 
chloride  of  potassium,  or  bisulphide  of  platinum,  or  by  ignition,  or  by 
precipitation  with  reducing  agents.  All  compounds  of  platinum,  with- 
out exception,  may,  in  most  cases,  be  converted  into  platinum  by  either 
of  these  methods.  Which  is  the  most  advantageous  process  to  be 
pursued  in  special  instances,  depends  entirely  upon  the  circumstances. 
The  reduction  to  the  metallic  state  by  simple  ignition  is  preferable  to 
the  other  methods,  in  all  cases  where  admissible.  The  precipitation  as 
bisulphide  of  platinum  is  resorted  to  exclusively  to  effect  the  separation 
of  platinum  from  other  metals. 

Determination  as  Metallic  Platinum. 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  Bichloride  of  Platinum  and  Chloride  of  Am- 
monium. 

The  solution  must  be  concentrated  if  necessary  by  evaporation  on  a 
water-bath.  Mix,  in  a  beaker,  with  ammonia  until  the  excess  of  acid 
(that  is,  supposing  an  excess  of  acid  to  be  present)  is  nearly  saturated ; 
add  chloride  of  ammonium  in  excess,  and  mix  the  fluid  with  a  pretty- 
large  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol.  Cover  the  beaker  now  with  a  glass 
plate,  and  let  it  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  after  which  filter  through 
a  weighed  asbestos  filtering  tube  or  an  un weighed  filter,  wash  the  pre- 
cipitate with  spirit  of  wine  of  about  80  per  cent.,  till  the  substances  to 
be  separated  are  removed,  dry  carefully,  ignite  according  to  §  99,  2, 
and  weigh.  In  the  case  of  large  quantities  the  final  ignition  is  advan- 
tageously conducted  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  (§  108,  tig.  79),  in  order 
to  be  quite  sure  of  effecting  complete  decomposition.  For  the  properties 
of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  89.  The  results  are  satisfactory, 
though  generally  a  little  too  low,  as  the  bichloride  of  platinum  and 

•  Ber.  der  deutsch,  ehem.  Gesellach.  1869,  295. 
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chloride  of  ammonium  is  not  altogether  insoluble  in  spirit  of  wine 
(Expt.  No.  16) ;  and  as  the  fumes  ofchloride  of  ammonium  are  liable  to 
carry  away  traces  of  the  yet  undecomposed  double  chloride,  if  the 
application  of  heat  is  not  conducted  with  the  greatest  care. 

If  the  precipitated  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium 
were  weighed  in  that  form,  the  results  would  be  inaccurate,  since,  as  I 
have  convinced  myself  by  direct  experiments,  it  is  impossible  to  com- 
pletely free  the  double  chloride,  by  washing  with  spirit  of  wine,  from 
all  traces  of  the  chloride  of*  ammonium  thrown  down  with  it,  without 
dissolving  at  the  same  time,  a  notable  portion  of  the  double  chloride. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  results  obtained  oy  weighing  the  bichloride  of 
platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium  in  that  form  are  one  or  two  per 
cent,  too  high. 

b.  By  Precipitation  as  Bichloride  of  Platinum  and  Chtoride  of  Potassium. 
Mix  the  solution,  in  a  beaker,  with  potassa,  until  the  greater  part 

of  the  excess  of  acid  (if  there  be  any)  is  neutralized ;  add  chloride  of 
potassium  slightly  in  excess,  and  finally  a  pretty  large  quantity  of 
absolute  alcohol ;  should  your  solution  of  platinum  be  very  dilute, 
you  must  concentrate  it  previously  to  the  addition  of  the  alcohol.  After 
twenty-four  hours,  collect  the  precipitate  upon  a  weighed  asbestos  fil- 
tering tube,  wash  with  spirit  of  wine  of  80  per  cent.,  dry  thoroughly  at 
100°,  and  then  convert  into  pure  platinum  according  to  §  97,  4,  a,  and 
weigh.     For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  89. 

The  results  are  more  accurate  than  those  obtained  by  method  ay 
since,  on  the  one  hand,  the  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potas- 
sium is  more  insoluble  in  spirit  of  wine  than  the  corresponding  ammo- 
nium salt ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  loss  of  substance  is  less  likely  to 
occur  during  ignition.  To  weigh  the  bichloride  of  platinum  and 
chloride  of  potassium  in  that  form  would  not  be  practicable,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  remove,  by  washing  with  spirit  of  wine,  all  traces  of  the 
chloride  of  patassium  thrown  down  with  it,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
dissolving  a  portion  of  the  double  chloride. 

c.  By  Precipitation  as  Bisulphide  of  Platinum. 

Precipitate  the  solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  or  gas, 
according  to  circumstances,  heat  the  mixture  to  incipient  ebullition, 
filter,  wash  the  precipitate*  dry,  and  ignite  according  to  §  52.  For  the 
properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  89.  The  results  are 
accurate. 

d.  By  Ignition. 

Same  process  as  for  gold,  §  123.  For  the  properties  of  the  residue, 
see  §  89.    The  results  are  most  accurate. 

e.  By  Precipitation  with  Reducing  Agents. 

Various  reducing  agents  may  be  employed  to  precipitate  platinum 
from  its  solutions  in  the  metallic  state.  The  reduction  is  very  promptly 
effected  by  sulphate  of  iron  and  potassa  or  soda  (the  protosesquioxide 
of  iron  being  removed  by  subsequent  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
Hempel),  or  by  pure  zinc  or  magnesium  (the  excess  of  which  is  re- 
moved by  hydrochloric  acid) ;  somewhat  more  slowly,  and  only  with 
application  of  heat,  by  alkaline  formiates.  Nitrate  of  suboxide  of 
mercury  also  precipitates  the  whole  of  the  platinum  from  solution  of 
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tbe  bichloride ;  upon  igniting  the  brown  precipitate  obtained,  fumes  of 
Bubchloride  of  mercury  escape,  and  metallic  platinum  remains. 

§  125. 

3.  Teroxide  of  Antimony. 

a.  Solution. 

Teroxide  of  antimony,  and  the  compounds  of  that  metal  which  are 
insoluble  in  water,  or  are  decomposed  by 'that  agent,  are  dissolved  in 
more  or  less  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  Metallic  antimony  is  dis- 
solved best  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid.  The  ebullition  of  a  hydrochloric 
acid  solution  of  terchloride  of  antimony  is  attended  with  volatilization 
of  traces  of  the  latter ;  the  concentration  of  a  solution  of  the  kind  by 
evaporation  involves  accordingly  loss  of  substance.  Solutions  so  highly 
dilute  as  to  necessitate  a  recourse  to  evaporation  must  therefore  pre- 
viously be  supersaturated  with  potassa.  Hydrochloric  acid -solutions 
of  teroxide  of  antimony,  which  it  is  intended  to  dilute  with  water,  must 
previously  be  mixed  with  tartaric  acid,  to  prevent  the  separation  of 
basic  salt.  In  diluting  an  acid  solution  of  antimonic  acid  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  water  must  not  be  added  gradually  and  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  which  would  make  the  fluid  turbid,  but  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  at  once,  which  will  leave  the  fluid  clear. 

b.  Determination. 

Antimony  is  weighed  either  as  tersulphide  or  antinwniate  of  teroxide 
(Sb04),  in  separations  it  is  sometimes  weighed  as  metallic  antimony ;  or 
it  is  estimated  volumetrically. 

The  oxides  of  antimony,  and  their  salts  with  readily  volatile  or  de- 
composable oxygen  acids  may  be  converted  into  antimoniate  of  teroxide 
by  simple  ignition.  Antimony  in  solution  is  almost  invariably  first  pre- 
cipitated as  sulphide,  which  is  then,  with  the  view  of  estimation,  con- 
verted into  anhydrous  sulphide,  or  into  antimoniate  of  teroxide,  or  de- 
termined volumetrically.  Of  the  volumetric  methods  the  first  two  are 
only  to  be  used  when  the  antimony  is  present  as  pure  teroxide  or 
terchloride. 

1.  Precipitation  as  Sulphide  of  Antimony. 

Add  to  the  antimony  solution  hydrochloric  acid,  if  not  already 
present,  then  tartaric  acid,  and  dilute  with  water,  if  necessary.  In- 
troduce the  clear  fluid  into  a  flask,  closed  with  a  doubly  perforated 
cork  ;  through  one  of  the  perforations  passes  a  tube,  bent  outside  at  a 
right  angle,  which  nearly  extends  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask ;  through 
the  other  perforation  passes  another  tube,  bent  outside  twice  at  right 
angles,  which  reaches  only  a  short  way  into  the  flask ;  the  outer  end  of 
this  tube  dips  slightly  under  water.  Conduct  through  the  first  tube 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  until  it  predominates  strongly ;  put  the 
flask  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  and  after  some  time  conduct  carbonic 
acid  into  the  fluid,  until  the  excess  of  the  other  gas  is  almost  completely 
removed.  If  there  is  no  reason  against  it,  from  the  presence  of  a  large 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  or  from  the  presence  of  nitric  acid,  it  is 
well  to  heat  the  solution  during  the  passing  of  the  gas,  finally  even 
boiling.  The  precipitate  is  then  denser,  and  may  be  very  easily  washed 
(Sharples*). 

•  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  10,  343. 
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If  the  amount  of  the  precipitate  is  at  all  considerable,  filter  without 
intermission  through  a  weighed  filter,  wash  rapidly  and  thoroughly 
with  water  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water, 
dry  at  100°,  and  weigh.  The  precipitate  so  weighed  always  retains 
some  water,  and  may,  besides,  contain  free  sulphur ;  in  fact,  it  always 
contains  the  latter  in  cases  where  the  antimony  solution,  besides  ter- 
oxide  or  terchloride,  contains  antimonic  acid  or  pentachloride  of 
antimony,  since  the  precipitation  under  these  circumstances  is  preceded 
by  a  reduction  of  the  higher  oxide  or  chloride  to  teroxide  or  terchloride, 
accompanied  by  separation  of  sulphur  (H.  Rose).  A  further  examina- 
tion of  the  precipitate  is  accordingly  indispensable.  To  this  end,  treat 
a  sample  of  the  weighed  precipitate  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  If 

a.  The  sample  dissolves  to  a  clear  fluid,  this  is  a  proof  that  the  pre- 
cipitate only  contains  SbS, ;  but  if 

b.  Sulphur  separates,  this  shows  that  free  sulphur  is  present. 

In  case  a  (in  order  to  remove  the  water  retained  at  100°)  the  greater 
portion  of  the  dried  precipitate  is  weighed  in  a  porcelain  boat,  which  is 
then  inserted  into  a  glass  tube,  about  2  decimetres  long;  a  slow 
current  of  dry  carbonic  acid  is  transmitted  through  the  latter,  and  the 
boat  cautiously  heated  by  means  of  a  lamp,  moved  to  and  fro  under  it, 
until  the  orange  precipitate  becomes  black.  The  precipitate  is  then 
allowed  to  cool  in  the  current  of  carbonic  acid,  and  weighed ;  from  the 
amount  found,  the  total  quantity  of  anhydrous  sulphide  of  antimony 
contained  in  the  entire  precipitate  is  ascertained  by  a  simple  calcula- 
tion. The  results  are  accurate.  Expt.  No.  ?5  gave  99*24  instead  of 
100.  But  if  the  precipitate  is  simply  dried  at  100°,  the  results  are 
about  2  per  cent,  too  high — see  the  same  experiment.  For  the  pro- 
perties of  the  precipitate,  see  §  90. 

In  ease  b,  the  precipitate  is  subjected  to  the  same  treatment  as  in  a, 
with  this  difference  only,  that  the  contents  of  the  boat  are  heated  much 
more  intensely,  and  the  process  is  continued  until  no  more  sulphur  is 
expelled.  This  removes  the  whole  of  the  admixed  sulphur;  the 
residue  consists  of  pure  tersulphide  of  antimony.  It  must  be  com- 
pletely soluble  in  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  on  heating. 

y  the  amount  of  the  precipitate  is  small,  collect  it  in  a  weighed  asbestos 
filtering  tube,  dry  in  a  slow  current  of  carbonic  acid  at  a  gentle  heat, 
heat  finally  rather  more  strongly  till  the  sulphide  has  turned  black  and 
any  free  sulphur  present  has  volatilized,  allow  to  cool,  replace  the  gas 
in  the  tube  oy  air  and  weigh.     Results  quite  satisfactory.911 

According  to  Bunsen  it  is  best  to  convert  the  sulphide  of  antimony 
into  antimoniate  of  teroxide  (see  2). 

For  the  method  of  estimating  the  antimony  in  the  sulphide  volu- 
metrically  and  indirectly,  see  3,  a 

2.  Determination  as  Antimoniate  of  Teroxide. 

a.  In  the  case  of  teroxide  of  antimony  or  a  compound  of  the  same 
with  an  easily  volatile  or  decomposable  oxygen  acid,  evaporate  care- 
fully with  nitric  acid,  and  ignite  finally  for  some  time  till  the  weight  is 
constant.  The  experiment  may  be  safely  made  in  a  platinum  crucible. 
With  antimonic  acid,  the  evaporation  with  nitric  acid  is  unnecessary. 

b.  If  sulphide  of  antimony  is  to  be  converted  into  antimoniate  of 

♦  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  8,  155. 
QUANT.  VOL.  1.  T 
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teroxide,  one  of  the   two  following  methods  given  by  Bunsen*  is 
employed : — 

a.  Moisten  the  dry  sulphide  of  antimony  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric 
acid  of  1-42  sp.  gr.,  then  treat,  in  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible,  with 
concave  lid,  with  8—10  times  the  quantity  of  raining  nitric  acid,t  and 
let  the  acid  gradually  evaporate  on  the  water- bath.  The  sulphur 
separates  at  first  as  a  fine  powder,  which,  however,  is  readily  and  com- 
pletely oxidized  during  the  process  of  evaporation.  The  white  residual 
mass  in  the  crucible  consists  of  antimonic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid,  and 
may  by  ignition  be  converted,  without  loss,  into  antimoniate  of  teroxide 
of  antimony.  If  the  sulphide  of  antimony  contains  a  large  excess  of 
free  sulphur,  this  must  first  be  removed  by  washing  with  bisulphide  of 
carbon. 

ß.  Mix  the  sulphide  of  antimony  with  30 — 50  times  its  quantity  of 
pure  oxide  of  mercury,!  and  heat  the  mixture  gradually  in  an  open 
porcelain  crucible.  As  soon  as  oxidation  begins,  which  may  be  known 
dv  the  sudden  evolution  of  gray  mercurial  fumes,  moderate  the  heat 
When  the  evolution  of  mercurial  fumes  diminishes  raise  the  temperature 
again,  always  taking  care,  however,  that  no  reducing  gases  come  in 
contact  with  the  contents  of  the  crucible.  Remove  the  last  traces  of 
oxide  of  mercury  over  the  blast  gas-lamp,  then  weigh  the  residual  fine 
white  powder  of  antimoniate  of  teroxide  of  antimony.  As  oxide  of 
mercury  generally  leaves  a  trifling  fixed  residue  upon  ignition ;  the 
amount  or  this  should  be  determined  once  for  all,  the  oxide  of  mercury 
added  approximately  weighed,  and  the  corresponding  amount  of  fixed 
residue  deducted  from  the  antimoniate  of  teroxide  of  antimony.  The- 
volatilization  of  the  oxide  of  mercury  proceeds  much  more  rapidly 
when  effected  in  a  platinum  crucible,  instead  of  a  porcelain  one.  But, 
if  a  platinum  crucible  is  employed,  it  must  be  effectively  protected  from 
the  action  of  antimony  upon  it,  by  a  good  lining  of  oxide  of  mercury.§ 
If  the  sulphide  of  antimony  contains  free  sulphur,  this  must  first  be 
removed  by  washing  with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  before  the  oxidation  can 
be  proceeded  with,  since  otherwise  a  slight  deflagration  is  unavoidable. 

3,   Volumetrie  Methods. 

0.  Oxidation  of  Teroxide  of  Antimony  to  Antimonic  Acid  by  Iodine 
(MohrH). 

*  Annal.  d.  Chera.  u.  Pharm.  106,  3. 

+  Nitric  acid  of  1*42  sp.  gr.  is  not  suitable  for  this  purpose,  as  its  boiling  point  is 
almost  10°  above  the  fusing  point  of  sulphur,  whereas  fumiui?  nitric  acid  boils  at  86°, 
consequently  below  the  fusing  point  of  sulphur.  With  nitric  acid  of  1*42  sp.  gr., 
therefore,  the  separated  sulphur  fuses  and  forms  drops,  which  obstinately  resist 
oxidation. 

%  It  is  best  to  use  that  prepared  in  the  wet  way  (§  60,  4). 

§  This  is  effected  best,  according  to  Bunsky,  in  the  following  way :  Soften  the 
sealed  end  of  a  common  test-tube  before  the  glass-blower's  lamp  ;  place  the  softened 
end  in  the  centre  of  the  platinum  crucible,  and  blow  into  it,  which  will  cause  it  to 
expand  and  assume  the  exact  form  of  the  interior  of  the  crucible.  Crack  off  the  bottom 
of  the  little  flask  so  formed,  and  Braooth  the  sharp  edge  cautiously  by  fusion.  A  glass 
is  thus  obtained,  open  at  both  ends,  which  exactly  fits  the  crucible.  To  effect  the 
lining  by  means  of  this  instrument,  fill  the  crucible  loosely  with  oxide  of  mercury  up 
to  the  brim,  then  force  the  glass  gradually  and  slowly  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  cru- 
cible, occasionally  shaking  out  the  oxide  of  mercury  from  the  interior  of  the  glass. 
The  iuside  of  the  crucible  is  thus  covered  with  a  layer  of  oxide  of  mercury  4 — 1  line 
thick,  which,  after  the  removal  of  the  glass,  adheres  with  sufficient  firmness,  eren 
upon  ignition.  , 

H  His  Lehrbuch  der  Titrirmethode,  8  Aufl.  276. 
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The  oxidation  is  effected  in  alkaline  solution,  and  proceeds  accord- 
ing to  the  eauation :  SbO,  + 1,  +  2NaO  =  SbO,  +  2Nal.  This  method 
cannot  be  relied  on  except  under  very  definite  conditions ;  for  teroxide 
of  antimony  has  not  invariably  the  same  tendency,  in  alkaline  solution, 
to  change  to  antimonic  acid ;  but  this  tendency  is  greater  in  presence 
of  a  large  proportion  of  alkaline  carbonate,  than  in  presence  of  a  small 
proportion,  and  becomes  constant  only  in  presence  of  a  certain  excess 
of  alkaline  carbonate.  To  obtain  accurate  results,  therefore,  it  is  neces 
sary  to  proceed  as  follows : — 

Dissolve  a  portion  of  the  compound,  containing  about  '1  grm.  ter- 
oxide  of  antimony,  in  about  10  c.c.  of  £prtaric  acid  and  water,  and  add 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  till  the  fluid  is  about  neutral.  Add  now 
20  c.c.  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda ;  the  fluid 
will  remain  clear ;  add  some  starch  paste,  and  Anally,  drop  by  drop, 
standard  solution  of  iodine  (§  146),  until  the  fluid,  after  being  stirred, 
remains  just  blue.  The  disappearance  of  the  color,  a  short  time  after, 
must  not  induce  the  operator  to  add  any  more  solution  of  iodine ; 
2  eq.  of  the  iodine  used  correspond  to  1  eq.  teroxide  of  antimony. 

The  results  obtained  are  quite  satisfactory  (Expt.  No.  76).  I 
cannot  recommend  the  use  of  the  monocarbonate  of  soda  which  Mohr 
employed  in  his  experiments,  as  that  salt  has  of  itself  the  property  of 
fixing  a  considerable  proportion  of  iodine,  which  varies,  moreover,  with 
the  quantity  of  water  used  (Expt.  No.  77) ;  whilst  this  is  not  the  case 
with  the  bicarbonate  (Expt.  No.  78).  Comp,  also  §  127,  5,  a}  1,  and 
Expt  No.  79. 

b.  Oxidation  of  Teroxide  of  Antimony  in  hydrochloric  acid  solution  by 
Chromate  or  permanganate  of  potash. 

F.  Kessler's*  first  description  of  this  method  was  so  wanting  in 
precision,  that  it  could  not  be  depended  upon.  However,  he  hfcs  sincef 
determined  most  accurately  the  conditions  under  which  teroxide  of 
antimony  in  acid  solution  may  be  satisfactorily  titrated  either  with 
Chromate  of  potash  (the  excess  of  the  standard  solution  being  de- 
termined with  sulphate  of  iron)  or  with  permanganate  of  potash. 

I.  Titration  with  Bichromate  of  Potash. 

1.  Requisites. 

a.  Standard  Solution  of  Arsenwus  Acid.  Dissolve  exactly  5  grm.  pure 
amnions  acid  by  the  aid  of  some  soda  solution,  add  hydrochloric  acid 
till  slightly  acid,  then  100  c.c.  more  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  1#12  sp.  gr., 
and  dilute  to  1000  c.c.  Each  c.c.  contains  '005  grm.  arsenious  acid 
and  corresponds  to  *007374  teroxide  of  antimony. 

ß.  Solution  of  Bichromate  of  Potassa.  Dissolve  about  2*5  grm.  to  1 
litre. 

y.  Solution  of  Protosulphate  of  Iron.  Dissolve  about  1*1  grm.  iron 
wire  in  20  c.c.  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  to  4),  filter,  and  dilute  to  1  litre. 

ft.  Solution  of  Ferricyanide  of  Potassium.  Should  be  tolerably  dilute 
and  freshly  prepared. 

2.  Determination  of  the  Solutions. 

a.  Relation  between  the  Solution  of  Chromate  and  the  Solution  of  Iron. 
Bun  into  a  beaker  10  c.c.  of  the  Chromate  solution  from  the  burette, 

•  Pogg.  Annal.  95,  204. 
t  lb.  118,  17  ;  and  Zeitechr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  2,  383« 
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add  5  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  ^0  c.c.  water,  and  then  add  iron 
solution  from  a  burette  till  the  fluid  is  green.  Continue  adding-  the 
iron  solution,  a  c.c.  at  a  time,  testing  after  each  addition  whether  a 
drop  of  the  fluid,  when  brought  in  contact  with  a  drop  of  the  ferri- 
cyanide  of  potassiuin,  on  a  porcelain  plate,  manifests  a  distinct  protoxide 
of  iron  reaction.  As  soon  as  this  point  is  attained,  add  *o  c.c.  of 
Chromate  solution  and  then  iron  solution  two  drops  at  a  time,  till  the 
blue  reaction  just  occurs.  Now  read  off  both  burettes,  and  calculate 
how  much  Chromate  solution  corresponds  to  10  c.c.  of  iron  solution. 
This  experiment  is  to  be  repeated  before  every  fresh  series  of  analyses, 
as  the  iron  solution  gradually  oxidizes. 

ß.  Relation  between  the  Chromate  Solution  and  the  Solution  of  Arsenious 
Acid.  Transfer  10  c.c.  of  the  arsenic  solution  to  a  beaker,  add  20  c.c. 
hydrochloric  acid  of  1*2  sp.  gr.,  and  80 — 100  c.c*  water,  run  in 
Chromate  solution  till  the  yellow  color  of  the  fluid  shows  an  excess, 
wait  a  few  minutes,  add  excess  of  iron  solution,  then  again  '5  Chromate 
solution,  and  Anally  again  iron  solution  till  the  end-reaction  appears 
(see  above).  Deduct  from  the  total  quantity  of  Chromate  solution 
employed,  the  amount  corresponding  to  the  iron  used,  and  from  the 
datum  thus  afforded  calculate  how  much  teroxide  of  antimony  cor- 
responds to  100  c.c.  of  Chromate  solution ;  in  other  words,  how  much 
SbO,  is  converted  by  the  quantity  of  Chromate  mentioned  into  SbOc. 

3.  The  actual  Analysis. 

In  the  absence  of  organic  matter,  heavy  metallic  oxides,  and  other 
bodies  which  are  detrimental  to  the  reaction,  dissolve  the  substance 
containing  teroxide  of  antimony,  at  once  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
solution  snould  contain  not  less  than  \  of  its  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid 
of  1*12  sp.  gr.  It  is  not  advisable,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  should 
contain  more  than  £,  otherwise  the  end-reaction  with  ferricyanide  of 
potassium  is  slower  in  making  its  appearance  and  loses  its  nicety. 
Tartaric  acid  cannot  be  employed  as  a  solvent,  since  it  interferes  with 
the  action  of  chromic  acid  on  protoxide  of  iron.  Now  proceed  as 
directed  in  2.  If  the  direct  determination  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
solution  is  not  practicable,  precipitate  it  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Wash  the  precipitate,  transfer  it,  together  with  the  filter,  to  a  small 
flask ;  treat  it  with  a  sufficiency  of  hydrochloric  acid,  dissolve  by 
digestion  on  the  water-bath,  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  a  nearly 
saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  in  hydrochloric  acid  of  1*12 
sp.  gr.  to  remove  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  then  proceed  as 
directed. 

II.  Titration  with  Permanganate  of  Potash. 

Here  also  the  fluid  must  contain  at  least  \  of  its  volume  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  1*12  sp.  gr.  The  permanganate  solution,  which  may 
contain  about  I'd  grm.  of  the  crystallized  salt  in  a  litre,  is  added  to 
permanent  reddening.  The  end-reaction  is  exact,  and  the  oxidation  of 
the  teroxide  of  antimony  to  antimonic  acid  goes  on  uniformly,  although 
the  degree  of  dilution  may  vary,  provided  tne  above  relation  between 
hydrochloric  acid  and  water  is  Kept  up.  It  is  not  well  that  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  should  exceed  £  of  the  volume  of  the  fluid,  as  in  that  case 

• 

*  The  water  must  be  measured,  for  the  action  of  chromic  acid  on  arsenious  acid 
(and  aiso  on  teroxide  of  antimony)  is  normal  only  if  the  fluid  contains  at  least  one- 
sixth  of  its  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  1*12  sp.  gr. 
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the  end-reaction  would  be  too  transitory.  Tartaric  acid,  at  least  in  the 
proportion  to  teroxide  of  antimony  in  which  it  exists  it  tartar  emetic, 
does  not  interfere  with  the  reaction.  Hence  the  permanganate  may  be 
standardized  by  the  aid  of  solution  of  tartar  emetic  of  known  strength. 

It'  you  have  to  analyse  sulphide  of  antimony,  proceed  as  directed 
1, 3 ;  make  the  fluid  mixed  with  chloride  of  mercury  up  to  a  certain 
volume,  allow  to  settle,  and  use  a  measured  portion  of  the  perfectly  clear 
solution  for  the  experiment. 

My  own  experiments*  have  shown  that  Eessler's  methods  are 
also  suitable  for  the  estimation  of  very  small  quantities  of  antimony. 

e,  Volumetrie  Estimation  by  determining  the  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  given 
up  by  the  Sulphide  (R.  Schnei DERf). 

Both  tersulphide  and  pentasulphide  yield  under  the  action  of  boiling 
hydrochloric  acid  3  eq.  of  sulphuretted  hvdrogen  for  every  1  eq.  of 
antimony.  Hence,  if  the  amount  of  the  gas  evolved  under  such 
circumstances  is  estimated,  the  amount  of  antimony  is  known. 

For  decomposing  the  sulphide  and  absorbing  the  gas  the  same 
apparatus  serves  as  Bunsen  employs  for  his  iodimetric  analyses 
(§  130).  The  size  of  the  boiling  flask  should  depend  on  the  quantity 
of  sulphide ;  for  quantities  up  to  *4  grm.  SbSL  a  flask  of  100  c.c.  is 
large  enough  j  for  *4 — 1  grm.,  use  a  §00  c.c.  flask.  The  body  of  the 
flask  should  be  spherical,  the  neck  rather  narrow,  long,  and  cylindrical. 
If  the  sulphide  of  antimony  is  on  a  Alter,  put  both  together  into  the 
flask.     The  hydrochloric  acid  should  not  oe  too  concentrated. 

The  determination  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  best  conducted 
according  to  the  method  given  in  §  148,  b.  The  results  obtained  by 
Schneider  are  satisfactory.  If  the  precipitate  contains  chloride  of 
antimony,  the  results  are  of  course  false,  ana  this  would  actually  be  the 
case  if  on  precipitation  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  the  addition  of  the 
tartaric  acid  were  omitted. 

§126. 

4.  Protoxide  of  Tin,  and  5.  Binoxide  of  Tin. 

a.  Solution. 

In  dissolving  compounds  of  tin  soluble  in  water,  a  little  hydrochloric 
acid  is  added  to  insure  a  clear  solution.  Nearly  all  the  compounds  of 
tin  insoluble  in  water  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid  or  in  aqua  regia. 
The  hydrate  of  metastannic  acid  may  be  dissolved  by  boiling  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  decanting  the  fluid,  and  treating  the  residue  with  a  large 
Eroportion  of  water.  Ignited  binoxide  of  tin,  and  compounds  of  the 
inoxide  insoluble  in  acids,  are  prepared  for  solution  in  hydrochloric 
acid;  by  reducing  them  to  the  state  of  a  fine  powder,  and  fusing  in  a 
silver  crucible  with  hydrate  of  potassa,  or  soda,  in  excess.  Metallic  tin 
is  dissolved  best  in  aqua  regia ;  the  solution  frequently  contains  meta- 
stannic chloride  mixed  with  the  bichloride  of  tin  (Th.  ScheererI).  It 
is  generally  determined,  however,  by  converting  it  into  binoxide,  with- 
out previous  solution.  Acid  solutions  of  binoxide  of  tin,  which  con- 
tain hydrochloric  acid,  or  a  chloride,  cannot  be  concentrated  by  evapo- 
ration, not  even  after  addition  of  nitric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid,  without 
volatilization  of  bichloride  of  tin  taking  place. 

*  ZeiWchr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  8,  165.  t  Pogg.  Annal.  110,  634. 

$  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  N.  F.  3,  472. 
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b.  Determination. 

Tin  is  weighed  in  the  form  of  binoxide,  into  which  it  is  converted, 
either  by  the  agency  of  nitric  acid,  or  by  precipitation  as  hydrated 
binoxide,  or  by  precipitation  as  sulphide.  A  great  many  volumetric 
methods  of  estimating  tin  have  been  proposed.  They  all  depend  on 
obtaining  the  tin  in  solution  in  the  condition  of  protochloride,  and  con- 
verting this  into  bichloride  either  in  alkaline  or  acid  solution.  A  few 
only  yield  satisfactory  results. 

We  may  convert  into 

Binoxide  op  tin  : 

a.  By  the  agency  of  nitric  acid.  «Metallic  tin,  and  those  compounds  of 
tin  which  contain  no  fixed  acid,  provided  no  compounds  of  chlorine  be 
present. 

b.  By  Precipitation  as  hydrated  binoxide.  All  compounds  of  tin  con- 
taining volatile  acids,  provided  no  non-volatile  organic  substances  nor 
sesquioxide  of  iron  be  present. 

c.  By  Precipitation  as  sulphide.  All  compounds  of  tin  without  ex- 
ception. 

In  methods  a  and  c,  it  is  quite  indifferent  whether  the  tin  is  present 
in  the  state  of  protoxide  or  in  that  of  binoxide.  The  method  b  requires 
the  tin  to  be  present  in  the  state  of  binoxide.  The  volumetric  methods 
may  be  employed  in  all  oases ;  but  the  estimation  is  simple  and  direct 
only  where  the  tin  is  in  solution  as  protochloride  and  free  from  other 
oxidizable  bodies,  or  can  readily  be  brought  into  this  state.  For  the 
methods  of  determining  the  protoxide  and  binoxide  in  presence  of  each 
other,  I  refer,  to  Section  V. 

1.  Determination  of  Tin  as  Binoxide. 

a.  By  Treating  with  nitric  acid. 

This  method  is  resorted  to  principally  to  convert  the  metallic  tin 
i  nto  binoxide.  For  tbis  purpose  the  finely-divided  metal  is  put  into  a 
capacious  flask,  and  moderately  concentrated  pure  nitric  acid  (about 
1*3  sp.  gr.)  gradually  poured  over  it;  the  flask  is  covered  with  a  watch 
glass.  When  the  first  tumultuous  action  of  the  acid  has  somewhat 
abated,  a  gentle  heat  is  applied  until  the  metastannic  hydrate  formed 
appears  of  a  pure  white  color,  and  further  action  of  the  acid  is  no 
longer  perceptible.  The  contents  of  the  flask  are  then  transferred  to  a 
porcelain  dish  and  evaporated  on  a  water- bath  nearly  to  dryness,  water 
is  then  added,  and  the  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  till 
the  washings  scarcely  redden  litmus  paper,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed. 
The  ignition  is  effected  best  in  a  small  porcelain  crucible,  according  to 
$  53 ;  still  a  platinum  crucible  may  also  be  used.  A  simple  red  heat  is 
not  sufficient  to  drive  off  all  the  water ;  the  ignition  must  therefore  be 
finished  over  a  gas  blowpipe.  Compounds  of  tin  which  contain  no 
fixed  substances  may  be  converted  into  binoxide  by  treating  them 
in  a  porcelain  crucible  with  nitric  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and 
igniting  the  residue.  If  sulphuric  acid  be  present,  the  expulsion  of 
that  acid  may  be  promoted,  in  the  last  stages  of  the  process,  by  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  as  in  the  case  of  bisulphate  of  potassa  (§  97)  ;  here  also 
the  heat  must  be  increased  as  much  as  possible  at  the  end.  For 
the  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  91.  There  are  no  inherent  sources 
of  error. 
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b.  By  Precipitation  as  hydrate  of  birwxide. 

The  application  of  this  method  presupposes  the  whole  of  the  tin  to  be 
present  in  the  state  of  binoxide  or  bichloride.  Therefore,  if  a  solution 
contains  protoxide,  either  mix  with  chlorine  water,  or  conduct  chlorine 
g*as  into  it,  or  heat  gently  with  chlorate  of  potassa,  until  the  conversion 
of  the  protoxide  into  binoxide  is  effected.  When  this  has  been  done, 
add  ammonia  until  a  permanent  precipitate  just  begins  to  form,  and  then 
hydrochloric  acid,  drop  by  drop,  until  this  precipitate  is  completely  re- 
dissolved ;  by  this  means  a  large  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
solution  will  be  avoided.  Add  to  the  fluid  so  prepared  a  concentrated 
solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  (or  sulphate  of  soda),  and  apply  heat  for 
some  time,  whereupon  the  whole  of  the  tin  will  precipitate  as  hydrate  of 
binoxide.  Decant  three  times  on  to  a  filter,  then  eollect  the  precipitate 
on  the  latter,  wash  thoroughly,  dry,  and  ignite.  To  make  quite  sure 
that  the  whole  of  the  tin  has  separated,  you  need  simply,  before  proceed- 
■  ing  to  filter,  add  a  few  drops  of  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  to  a  hot 
solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  or  sulphate  of  soda,  when  the  formation 
or  non-formation  of  a  precipitate  will  at  once  decide  the  question.  The 
tin  is  also  precipitated  from  metastannic  chloride  by  the  above  reagents. 

This  method,  which  we  owe  to  J.  Löwenthal,  has  been  repeatedly 
tested  by  him  in  my  own  laboratory,*  is  easy  and  convenient,  and  gives 
very  accurate  results.  The  decomposition  is  expressed  by  the  equation, 
SnCl,  +  2(NH40,N0 ,)  +  2HO  =-  SnO,  +  2NH4C1  +  2(NO„HO),  or  in  pre- 
cipitating with  sulphate  of  soda:  ÖnCl,  +  4(NaO,SO.)  +  2HO  =  SnO,  + 
2NaCl  +  2(NaO,HO,t!SO,). 

Tin  may  also,  according  to  H.  RosE,f  be  completely  precipitated 
from  solutions  of  the  binoxide  or  bichloride,  by  sulpnuric  acid.  If  the 
solution  contains  metastannic  acid  or  metachloride  of  tin,  the  precipita- 
tion is  effected  without  extraordinary  dilution ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  it 
contains  the  other  modifications  of  the  binoxide  or  bichloride,  very 
considerable  dilution  is  necessary.  If  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  absent, 
the  precipitation  is  rapid ;  in  other  cases  12  or  24  hours  at  least  are 
required  for  perfect  precipitation.  Allow  to  settle  thoroughly,  before 
filtering,  wash  well  (if  hydrochloric  acid  was  present,  till  the  washings 
give  no  turbidity  with  nitrate  of  silver),  dry  and  ignite,  at  last  intensely 
with  addition  oi  some  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  results  obtained  by 
O esten,  and  communicated  by  H.  Rose,  are  exact. 

e.  By  Precipitation  as  Protosulphide  cr  Bisulphide  of  Tin, 
Precipitate  the  dilute  moderately  acid  solution  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  water  or  gas.  If  the  tin  was  present  in  the  solution  in  the 
form  of  protoxide,  and  the  precipitate  consists  accordingly  of  the  brown 
protosulphide,  keep  the  solution,  supersaturated  with  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, standing  for  half  an  hour  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  and  then 
filter.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  solution  contain  a  salt  of  binoxide  of 
tin  or  metastannic  oxide,  ana  the  precipitate  is  yellow  and  consists  of 
bisulphide  mixed  with  binoxide,  or  yellowish  brown  and  consists  of 
hydrated  metastannic  sulphide  mixed  with  metastannic  acid  (Babfoed, 
p.  155,  Th.  ScheererJ),  put  the  fluid,  loosely  covered,  in  a  warm  place, 
until  the  odor  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  nearly  gone  oft,  and 
then  filter.    The  washing  of  the  bisulphide  of  tin  precipitate  whieh  hus 

*  Journ.  t  prakt.  Chem.  56,  366.  t  Pogg.  AnnaL  112,  164. 

X   Jouru.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  N.  F.  3,  472. 
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a  great  inclination  to  pass  through  the  filter,  is  best  effected  with  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  the  remains  of  the  latter  being 
got  rid  of  by  a  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia  containing  a  small  excess 
of  acetic  acid.  If  there  is  no  objection  to  having  the  latter  salt  in  the 
filtrate,  the  washing  may  be  entirely  effected  by  its  means  (Bunsen*). 
Transfer  the  dry  precipitate  as  completely  as  possible  to  a  watch  glass, 
burn  the  filter  carefully  in  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible,  moisten  the 
ash  with  nitric  acid,  ignite,  allow  to  cool,  add  the  precipitate,  cover 
the  crucible,  heat  gently  for  some  time  (slight  decrepitation  often 
occurs),  remove  the  lid  and  heat  gently  with  access  of  air,  till  sulphu- 
rous acid  has  almost  ceased  to  be  iormed.  (If  too  much  heat  is  applied 
at  first,  bisulphide  of  tin  volatilizes,  the  fumes  of  which  give  binoxide.) 
Now  heat  strongly,  allow  to  cool,  and  heat  repeatedly  with  pieces  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia  to  a  high  degree,  to  drive  out  the  last  portions 
of  sulphuric  acid.  When  the  weight  remains  constant  the  experiment 
is  ended  (H.  Rose).  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitates,  see  §  91. 
The  results  are  accurate. 

2.   Volumetrie  Methods. 

The  determination  of  tin  by  the  conversion  of  the  proto-  into  bichlo- 
ride with  the  aid  of  oxidizing  agents  (bichromate  of  potassa,  iodine, 
permanganate  of  potassa,  &c7)  offers  peculiar  difficulties,  inasmuch  as 
on  the  one  hand  tne  protochloride  of  tin  takes  up  oxygen  from  the  air 
and  from  the  water  used<for  dilution,  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  energy  of  the 
oxidizing*  agent  is  not  always  the  same,  being  influenced  by  the  state 
of  dilution  and  the  presence  of  a  larger  or  smaller  excess  of  acid. 

In  the  following  methods,  these  sources  of  error  are  avoided  or 
limited  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  results  satisfactory. 

1.  Estimation  of  Protochloride  of  Tin  by  Iodine  in  Alkaline 
Solution  (q/fcrLBNSSENf). 

Dissolve  the  protosalt  of  tin  or  the  metallic  tint  in  hydrochloric  acid 
(preferably  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid),  add  Rochelle  salt,  then  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  in  excess.  To  the  clear  slightly  alkaline  solution  thus 
formed  add  some  starch-solution,  and  afterwards  the  iodine  solution  of 
§  146,  till  a  permanent  blue  coloration  appears.  1  eq.  free  iodine  used 
corresponds  to  1  eq.  tin. 

Lenssen's  results  are  entirely  satisfactory. 

2.  Estimation  of  Protochloride  qf   Tin,  after  addition   of 
Sesquichloride  qf  Iron. 

The  fact  that  protochloride  of  tin  in  acid  solution  can  be  far  more 
accurately  oxidized  by  oxidizing  agents  after  being  mixed  with  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron  (or  even  with  chloride  of  copper)  than  without  this 
addition,  was  first  settled  by  Löwenthal.§  Subsequently  Strom  eye  r|| 

*  Annal  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  106, 13. 
t  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  78,  200 ;  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  114,  118. 
X  The  BolatioD  of  metallic  tin  is  much  assisted  by  the  presence  of  platinum  foil, 
which  is  accordingly  added.    Lenssbh  found  this  addition  of  platinum  to  be  objec- 
tionable ;  but  no  other  experimenter  has  observed  that  it  interferes  with  the  accuracy 
of  the  results. 

§  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  76,  484. 
|  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  117,  261. 
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published  some  experiments  leading  to  the  same  results,  together  with 
practical  remarks  on  the  best  way  of  carrying  out  the  method  in  diffe- 
rent cases.  The  processes  thus  originated,  and  which  have  been  well 
tested,  are  as  follows  : — 

a.  The  given  substance  is  a  proto-salt  of  tin.  Dissolve  in  pure 
sesquichloride  of  iron  (free  from  protochloride)  with  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  dilute  and  add  standard  permanganate  from  the  burette. 
Now  make  another  experiment  with  the  same  quantity  of  water  simi- 
larly colored  with  sesquichloride  of  iron  to  ascertain  how  much  per- 
manganate is  required  to  tinge  the  liquid,  and  subtract  the  quantity  so 
used  from  the  amount  employed  in  the  actual  analysis;  and  from  the 
remainder  calculate  the  tin. 

The  reaction  between  the  tin  salt  and  the  iron  solution  is  SnCl  + 
Fe^Clj  =  SnCl,  +  2FeCl.  The  solution  thus  contains  protochloride  of 
iron  m  the  place  of  proto-salt  of  tin,  the  former  being,  as  is  well 
known,  far  less  susceptible  of  alteration  from  the  action  of  free 
oxygen  than  the  latter.  2  eq.  iron  found  corresponds  to  1  eq.  tin. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  titration  takes  place  in  presence  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  see  p.  219,  y.  The  results  cannot  be  considered 
accurate  unless  the  standardizing  of  the  permanganate  and  the 
analysis  take  place  under  similar  conditions  as  regards  dilution  and 
amount  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

b.  The  given  substance  is  metallic  tin.  Either  dissolve  in  hydro- 
chloric acid — preferably  with  addition  of  platinum  and  in  an  atmosphere 
of  carbonic  acid — and  treat  the  solution  according  to  a,  or  place  the 
substance  at  once  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron, 
mixed  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  ;  under  these  circumstances  it  will, 
if  finely  divided,  dissolve  quickly  even  in  the  cold  and  without  evolution 
of  hydrogen.  Gentle  warming  is  unobjectionable.  Now  add  the 
permanganate.  The  reaction  is  Sn  +  2Fe,Cl8  =  SnCl,  +  4FeCl,  there- 
fore every  4  eq.  iron  found  reduced  correspond  to  1  eq.  tin.  The 
results  are  of  course  only  correct  when  iron  is  not  present.  Where  this 
is  the  case,  proceed  with  the  impure  tin  solution  according  to  e. 

c.  The  given  substance  is  bichloride  of  tin,  or  binoxide  of  tin,  or  a 
compound  of  tin  containing  iron.  Dissolve  in  water  with  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  place  a  plate  of  zinc  in  the  solution  and  allow  to 
stand  twelve  hours,  then  remove  the  precipitated  tin  with  a  paint- 
brush, wash  it,  dissolve  in  sesquichloride  of  iron,  and  proceed  as  in  b. 

d.  The  given  substance  is  pure  bisulphide  of  tin,  precipitated  out 
of  an  acid  solution  of  binoxide  free  from  protoxide.  Mix  with  sesqui- 
chloride of  iron,  heat  gently,  filter  off  the  sulphur,  and  then  add  the 
permanganate.  4  eq.  iron  correspond  to  1  eq.  tin,  for  SnS,  +  2Fe,Cl,  = 
ÖnCl,  +  4FeCl  +  2S.  The  results  obtained  by  Strombyer  are  quite 
satisfactory.  As  regards  the  precipitated  sulphide  of  tin,  see  Barfobd, 
p.  155. 

§  127. 

6.  Arsenious  Acid,  and  7.  Arsenic  Acid. 

a.  Solution. 

The  compounds  of  arsenious  and  arsenic  acids  which  are  not  soluble 
in  water  are  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  or  in  nitrohydrochloric 
acid.    Some  native  arseniates  require  fusing  with  carbonate  of  soda. 
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Metallic  arsenic,  sulphide  of  arsenic,  and  metallic  arsenides  are  dis- 
solved in  fuming  nitric  acid  or  nitrohydroehloric  acid,  or  a  solution  of 
bromine  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  those  metallic  arsenides  which  are  in- 
soluble in  these  menstrua  are  fused  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  nitrate 
of  potassa,  by  which  means  they  are  converted  into  soluble  a/seniates 
of  the  alkalies  and  insoluble  metallic  oxides,  or  they  may  be  suspended 
in  potassa  solution  and  treated  with  chlorine  (§  164,  B,  7).  In  this  last 
manner  too,  sulphide  of  arsenic,  dissolved  in  concentrated  potassa,  may 
be  very  easilv  rendered  soluble.  All  solutions  of  compounds  of  arsenic 
which  have  been  eifected  by  long  heating  with  fuming"  nitric  acid,  or 
by  warming  with  excess  ef  nitrohydroehloric  acid,  or  chlorine,  contain 
arsenic  acid.  A  solution  of  arsenious  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid  cannot 
be  concentrated  by  evaporation,  since  chloride  of  arsenic  would  escape 
with  the  hydrochloric  acid  fumes.  This,  however,  less  readily  takes 
place  if  the  solution  contains  arsenic  acid ;  in  fact,  it  only  occurs  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  hydrochloric  acid  (for  instance, 
half  the  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  1*12  sp.  gr.*).  It  is  therefore 
advisable  in  most  cases  where  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  containing 
arsenic  is  to  be  concentrated,  previously  to  render  the  same  alkaline. 

b.  Determination. 

Arsenic  is  weighed  as  arseniate  of  lead,  as  arseniate  of  magnesia  and 
ammonia,  as  arseniate  of  magnesia,  as  arseniate  of  uranium,  or  as  tersulpftide 
of  arsenic.  The  determination  as  arseniate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia 
is  sometimes  preceded  by  precipitation  as  arsenio-molybdate  of  am- 
monia. The  method  recommended  by  Berthier  and  modified  by 
v.  Kobell  of  separating  the  arsenic  as  basic  arseniate  of  iron  is  only 
used  in  separations.  Arsenic  may  be  estimated  also  in  an  indirect  wag, 
and  by  volumetric  methods. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Arseniate  of  lead  :  Arsenious  and  arsenic  acids  in  aqueous 
or  nitric  acid  solution.  (Acids  or  halogens  forming  fixed  salts  with 
lead,  and  also  ammonia  salts,  must  not  be  present.) 

2.  Arseniate    of    magnesia    and    ammonia,    or  arseniate 

OF    MAGNESIA  : 

a.  Bg  direct  Precipitation.  Arsenic  acid  in  all  solutions  free  from 
bases  or  acids  precipitable  by  magnesia  or  ammonia. 

b.  Preceded  bg  Precipitation  as  arsemo-nwlgbdate  of  ammonia.  Arsenic 
acid  in  all  cases  where  no  phosphoric  acid  is  present,  little  or  no 
hydrochloric  acid,  nor  any  substance  which  decomposes  molybdic  acid. 

3.  Arseniate  of  uranium  :  Arsenic  acid  in  all  combinations 
soluble  in  water  and  acetic  acid. 

4.  Tersulphide  of  arsenic  :  All  compounds  of  arsenic  without 
exception. 

Arsenic  may  be  determined  volumetrically  in  a  simple  and  exact 
manner,  whether  present  in  the  form  of  arsenious  acid  or  an  alkaline 
arsenite,  or  as  arsenic  acid  or  an  alkaline  arseniate.  The  volumetric 
methods  have  now  almost  entirely  superseded  the  indirect  gravimetric 
methods  formerly  employed  to  efiect  the  estimation  of  arsenious  acid. 

*  ZeiUclir.  f.  anal.  Cheiu.  1,  448« 
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1.  Determination  as  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

a.  Arsenic  Acid  in  Aqueous  Solution. 

A  weighed  portion  of  the  solution  is  put  into  a  platinum  or  porcelain 
dish,  and  a  weighed  amount  of  recently  ignited  pure  oxide  of  lead 
added  (about  five  or  six  times  the  supposed  quantity  of  arsenic  acid 
present);  the  mixture  is  cautiously  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
residue  heated  to  gentle  redness,  and  maintained  some  time  at  this 
temperature.  The  residue  is  arseniate  of  lead  +  oxide  of  lead.  The 
quantity  of  arsenic  acid  is  now  readily  found  by  subtracting  from  the 
weight  of  the  residue  that  of  the  oxide  of  leaa  added.  For  the  pro- 
perties of  arseniate  of  lead,  see  §  92.  The  results  are  accurate, 
provided  the  residue  be  not  heated  beyond  gentle  redness. 

b.  Arsenious  Acid  in  Solution. 

Mix  the  solution  with  nitric  acid,  evaporate  to  a  small  bulk,  add  a 
weighed  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead  in  excess,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and 
ignite  the  residue  most  cautiously  in  a  covered  crucible,  until  the  whole 
of  the  nitrate  of  lead  is  decomposed.  The  residue  consists  here  also  of 
arsenic  acid  +  oxide  of  lead.  This  method  requires  considerable  care  to 
guard  against  loss  by  decrepitation  upon  ignition  of  the  nitrate  of  lead. 

2.  .Estimation  as  Arseniate  of  Magnesia  and  Ammonia,  or  Arseniate  of 
Magnesia. 

a.  By  Direct  Precipitation. 

This  method,  which  was  first  recommended  by  Levol,  presupposes 
the  whole  of  the  arsenic  in  the  form  of  arsenic  acid.  Where  this  is 
not  the  case,  the  solution  is  gently  heated,  in  a  capacious  flask,  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  chlorate  of  potassa  added  in  small  portions, 
until  the  fluid  emits  a  strong  smell  of  chlorous  acid;  it  is  then  allowed 
to  stand  at  a  gentle  heat  until  the  odor  of  this  gas  is  nearly  gone  off. 

The  arsenic  acid  solution  is  now  mixed  with  ammonia  in  excess, 
which  must  not  produce  turbidity,  even  after  standing  some  time ; 
magnesia  mixture  is  then  added  (§  62,  6).  The  fluid,  which  smells 
strongly  of  ammonia,  is  allowed  to  stand  04  or  48  hours  in  the  cold 
well  covered  and  then  filtered  through  a  weighed  filter.  The  precipitate 
is  then  transferred  to  the  filter,  with  the  aid  of  portions  of  tne  filtrate 
so  as  to  use  no  mote  washing  water  than  necessary,  and  washed  with 
small  quantities  of  a  mixture  of  three  pares  water  and  one  part  am- 
monia, till  the  washings  on  being  mixed  with  nitric  acid  and  nitrate  of 
silver  show  no  opalescence.  The  precipitate  is  dried  at  102°  to  103°, 
^'and  weighed.  It  has  the  formula  2MgO,NH  0,AsOd  +  aq.*  As  the 
drying  oi  arseniate  of  ammonia  and'  magnesia  till  its  weight  is  constant 
requires  much  time  and  repeated  weighings,  it  is  a  great  advantage 
that  we  can  now  convert  it  without  loss  of  arsenic  into  arseniate  of 
magnesia  (2MgO,AsOA),  thanks  to  the  researches  of  H.  RosB,t 
-WittstbinJ  and  Puller.§  For  this  purpose  first  transfer  the  dried 
precipitate  as  completely  as  possible  to  a  watch-glass,  saturate  the 
niter  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  dry  and  burn  it  cautiously 

*  If  it  is  dried  in  a  water-bath,  the  drying  mast  be  extremely  prolonged,  or  other- 
wise more  than  1  aq.  will  be  left.  After  brief  drying  in  the  water- bath  the  compound 
contains  between  1  and  3  eq.  water.  If  it  is  dried  between  105°  and  110%  part  of 
the  1  eq.  water  is  lost. 

t  His  Handbuch  der  anaL  Chem.  6  Aufl.  2,  890. 
I  Zeitsohr.  1  anaL  Chem.  2,  19.  §  lb.  10,  63. 
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in  a  porcelain  crucible.  After  cooling,  transfer  the  precipitate  to  the 
crucible,  heat  in  an  air-bath  to  about  130°,  continue  heating  for  2  hours 
on  a  sand-bath,  then  heat  for  an  hour  or  two  on  an  iron  plat«  a  little 
more  strongly,  and  when  the  ammonia  has  been  thus  entirely  expelled 
ignite  strongly  for  some  time  over  the  lamp.  The  process  may  be 
shortened  by  conducting  the  heating  in  a  Rose's  crucible  in  a  slow  cur- 
rent of  oxygen.  The  ammonia  may  then  be  driven  off  in  10  minutes,  and 
after  the  precipitate  has  been  at  last  strongly  heated  it  will  be  ready  to 
weigh.  For  the  properties  of  the  arseniate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia 
and  the  arseniate  of  magnesia,  see  h  92.  The  method  yields  satisfactory 
results,  since  the  small  loss  of  precipitate  dissolved  in  the  filtrate  and 
washings  is  counterbalanced  by  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  basic  sulphate 
of  magnesia  (Pulleh).  Puller  with  a  quantity  of  -3?  grm.  arseniate 
of  magnesia  and  ammonia  lost  only  a  fraction  of  a  milligramme  ;  on 
the  addition  of  a  large  proportion  of  chloride  of  ammonium  the  loss  rose 
to  about  -0OÜ  grm.  The  correction  for  the  solubility  of  the  precipitate 
in  the  ammoniacal  filtrate  containing  excess  of  magnesia  mixture 
is-Oul  grm.  of  2MgO,NH,O^LsO,  + aq.  for  30  cc: 

!•■   1'rccedtd  by  Precipitation  as  Arsfnio-molybdate  of  Ammonia. 

Mix  the  acid  solution,  which  must  be  free  from  phosphoric  and  silicic 
acids,  with  an  excess  of  solution  of  molybdate  of  ammonia.  The 
molybdate  of  ammonia  solution  should  have  been  previously  mixed 
with  nitric  acid  in  excess,  and  the  whole  process  is  conducted  exactly 
as  in  the  case  of  phosphoric  acid — see  $  134,  i,  B.  After  dissolving  the 
arsenio.  molybdate  in  ammonia,  neutralize  the  latter  partially  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  Treat  the  arseniate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  as  in 
a.    Results  satisfactory. 

3.  Estimation  a*  Arseniate  of  Uranium. 

This  method  was  first  proposed  by  Wertheb.*  It  has  been 
carefully  "studied  by  Pullert  in  my  laboratory  and  gives  thoroughly 
satisfactory  results.  Mix  the  arsenic  acid  solution  with  potash  or 
ammonia  in  excess  and  then  a  good  excess  of  acetic  acid.  (It  a  preci- 
pitate of  arseniate  of  iron  or  alumina  here  remains  insoluble  the 
method  would  be  inapplicable.)  Add  acetate  of  uranium  in  excess  and 
boil.  Wash  the  slimy  precipitate  of  arseniate  of  uranium  or  arseniate 
of  uranium  and  ammonia  by  decantabon  with  boiling  water  and  then 
transfer  to  a  filter.  The  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  to  the 
partly  cool  fluid  will  hasten  the  deposition  ot  the  precipitate.  Dry, 
transfer  the  precipitate  to  a  watch-glass,  cleaning  the  filter  as  much  as 
possible,  saturate  the  latter  with  nitrate  of  ammonia,  dry  it,  incinerate 
in  a  porcelain  crucible,  and  add  the  precipitate.  If  the  precipitate 
contains  ammonia,  heat  very  cautiously,  finally  adding  nitric  acid,  or 
ignite  in  oxygen.  (See  2,  a.)  If  the  precipitate  is  free  from  ammonia, 
ignite  in  the  ordinary  way.  Ammonia  salts  do  not  interfere.  Pro- 
perties of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  5  92,  e. 

4.  Estimation  as  Tertttlphide  of  Arsenic. 

a.  In  solutions  of  Arsenutas  Acid  or  Arsenites  frte from  Arsenic  Acid, 
The  solution  should  be  strongly  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid.     Pre- 
cipitate with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  expel  the  excess  with  carbonic 

*  Journ.  f.  pnkt.  Cbum.  18,  34f.  t  Zaitaofar,  f.  msljt  Cham.  10,  72. 
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acid.  Pass  the  latter  through  the  solution  for  an  hour,  a  longer  time 
is  useless.  (See  §  125,  1.)  Wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly  and  dry  at 
100°  till  the  weight  is  constant.  Particles  of  the  precipitate  which 
adhere  so  firmly  to  the  glass  that  they  cannot  be  removed  mechanically 
are  dissolved  in  ammonia  and  reprecipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
Properties  of  the  precipitate,  §  92.  Do  not  omit  to  test  a  weighed 
portion  to  see  whether  it  completely  volatilizes  on  heating.  If  a  residue 
remains  it  is  to  be  weighed  and  the  proportional  quantity  deducted 
from  the  total  weight  of  the  precipitate.     Results  accurate. 

If  the  solution  contains  any  substance  which  decomposes  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  such  as  sesquichloride  of  iron,  chromic  acid,  &c, 
the  precipitate  produced  in  the  cold  contains  an  admixture  of  finely 
divided  sulphur.  It  should  be  collected  in  the  same  manner  on  a  filter 
dried  at  100°  and  weighed,  washed  and  dried.  Extract  the  admixed 
sulphur  with  purified  bisulphide  of  carbon v  (which  should  leave  no 
residue  on  evaporation),  continuing  till  the  fluid  which  runs  through 
leaves  no  residue.  Dry  at  100°  till  the  weight  is  constant.  From 
experiments  made  ia  my  laboratory  it  appears  that  the  results  thus 
obtained  are  quite  accurate,  even  when  the  amount  of  admixed  sulphur 
is  large ;  but  the  precipitation  must  have  been  effected  in  the  cold.  If 
on  the  contrary  neat  is  used,  the  sulphur  is  in  the  form  of  small 
agglutinated  grains  and  cannot  be  completely  extracted  by  cold 
bisulphide  of  carbon  on  the  filter.  However,  it  may  be  extracted  by 
removing  the  precipitate  from  the  filter  and  repeatedly  digesting  it 
with  the  bisulphide  on  a  water-bath  (Puller*). 

Instead  of  purifying  the  sulphide  of  arsenic  you  may  estimate  the 
arsenic  in  the  mixture  of  the  sulphide  with    sulphur  as  follows : — 
Dissolve  the  precipitate  in  strong  potash,  and  pass  chlorine  into  the 
solution  (§  148,  II.  2,  b).    The  arsenic  and  the  sulphur  are  converted 
into  arsenic    and    sulphuric   acid  respectively;    the  former  may  be 
estimated  according  to  2,  a,  or  the  latter  according  to  §  132.     In  the 
latter  case,  deduct  the  sulphur  found  from  the  weight  of  the  arsenical 
precipitate.    There  is  no  loss  of  arsenic  indhis  process  from  volatiliza- 
tion of  the  chloride,  as  the  solution  remains  alkaline.    The  object  may 
also  be  conveniently  attained  by  the  use  of  nitric  acid.    A  very  strong 
fuming  acid,  of  86   boiling  point,  is  employed;  an  acid  of  1*42  sp.  gr. 
which  boils  at  a  higher  temperature  does  not  answer  the  purpose,  as  the 
separated  sulphur  would  fuse,  and  its  oxidation  would  be  much  re- 
tarded.   The  well  dried  precipitate  is  shaken  into  a  small  porcelain 
dish,  treated  with  a  toleraoly  large  excess  of  the  fuming  nitric  acid,  the 
dish  immediately  covered  with  a  clock-glass,  and  as  soon  as  the  tur- 
bulence of  the  first  action  has  somewhat  abated,  heated  on  a  water- 
bath,  till  all  the  sulphur  has  disappeared,   and  the  nitric  acid  has 
evaporated  to  a  small  volume.    The  filter  to  which  the  unremovable 
traces  of  sulphide  of  arsenic  adhere  is  treated  separately  in  the  same 
manner,  the  complete  destruction  of  the  organic  matter  being  finally 
effected  by  gently  warming  the  somewhat  dilute  solution  with  chlorate 
ofpotassa  (BuxsENf).    Or  the  filter  may  instead  be  extracted  with 
ammonia,  the  solution  evaporated  in  a  separate  dish,  and  the  residual 
tersulphide  treated  as  above.     In  the  mixed  solution  the  arsenic  acid  is 
finally  precipitated  as  arseniate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  (§  127,  2  a). 

*  Zeitsohr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  10,  46  et  seq. 
t  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  106,  10. 
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Treatment  of  the  impure  precipitate  with  ammonia,  whereby  the 
sulphide  is  dissolved,  and  the  sulphur  is  supposed  to  remain  behind, 
only  pives  approximate  results,  as  the  ammoniacal'  solution  of  ter- 
sulphide of  arsenic  takes  up  a  little  sulphur. 

b.  A  solutions  of  Arsenic  Acid,  or  of  a  micture  of  the  two  Oxides  t(f 
Arsenic, 

Heat  the  solution  in  a  flask  (preferably  on  an  iron  plat«)  to  about 
70°,  and  conduct  sulphuretted  hydrogen  at  the  same  time  into  the  fluid, 
as  long  as  precipitation  takes  place.  The  precipitate  formed  is  always 
a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  tersulphide  of  arsenic,  since  the  arsenic  acid 
is  first  reduced  to  arsenious  acid  with  separation  of  sulphur,  and  then 
the  former  is  decomposed  (H.  Rose*).  Only  in  the  case  when  a  sul- 
phosalt  containing  pentasulphide  of  arsenic  is  decomposed  with  an  acid, 
is  the  precipitate  actually  pentasulphide,  and  not  merely  a  mixture  of 
sulphur  with  tersulphide  (A.  FucHsf).  To  convert  this  mixture  of 
tersulphide  of  arsenic  and  granular  sulphur  into  pure  tersulphide, 
suitable  for  weighing,  treat  it  as  follows  :— Extract  the  washed  and  still 
moist  precipitate  on  the  filter  with  ammonia,  wash  the  residual  sulphur, 
precipitate  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid  without  heat,  filter,  dry, 
extract  with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  dry  at  100",  and  weigh.  Results 
accurate.  The  mixture  of  tersulphide  of  arsenic  and  sulphur  obtained 
by  hot  precipitation  may,  of  course,  also  be  estimated  directly  or  in- 
directly after  one  of  the  other  methods  in  4,  a. 

5.    Volumetrie  Methods:. 

a.   Methods  which  presuppose  the  presence  of  Arsenious  Acid. 
■1.  Fb.  Hour's  method.!     This  method  is  based  upon  the  same 
principle  as  the  one  given  for  teroxide  of  antimony  in  §  125,  y,  a,  i.e., 
conversion  of  arsenious  acid  in  alkaline  solution  into  arsenic  acid  by 
solution  of  iodine  (AsO,  +  2NaO  +  21  =  AsO,  +  2NaI). 

If,  therefore,  you  have  arsenious  acid  or  an  alkaline  arsenate  in 
aqueous  solution,  mix  a  weighed  or  measured  quantity  of  the  fluid,  con- 
taining about  '1  grm.  AsO,,  with  20  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  (purified  by  washing  with  water) ;  add  some  starch- 
paste,  then  standard  solution  of  iodine  (5  146),  until  the  iodide  of  starch 
reaction  just  makes  its  appearance;  reckon  for  every  2  eq.  iodide  used 
1  eq.  arsenious  acid.  If  the  solution  of  arsenious  acid  is  acid,  you 
must  first  neutralize  it  with  pure  carbonate  of  soda,  if  alkaline,  with 
pure  hydrochloric  acid,  before  proceeding  to  add  the  bicarbonate  of 
soda.  Of  course,  the  solution  must  contain  no  substances  which  act 
upon  solution  of  iodine  (SO„S,01).  The  results  are  accurate,  com- 
pare Expt.  No.  79,  also  Waitz.$ 

2.  Kessleb's  method. II  This  is  based  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
method  given  for  antimony,  §  125, 3,  b,  viz.,  upon  the  oxidation  of  the 
arsenious  acid  in  hydrochloric  solution  to  arsenic  acid  with  bichromate 
of  potash.U     The  process  is  exactly  similar.     The  results  are   only 

*  Fogg.  Ann*].  107,  ISA.  +  Zcitachr.  f.  anal,  Chem.  1,  18». 

J  Hia  Lehrbuch 'tier  Titrirmethode,  3  Aufl.  2715. 

g.ZeiUchr.  f.  anal.  Cham.  10,  162.  Waitz'b  attempts  to  convert  the  uraenin  in 
the  teraulpbido  intti  alkaline  arsenite  were  not  sucoesaful. 

II  Pogg.  Annul.  9...  2u4  ;  113,  184  ;   IIS,  17  1  Zsitwhr.  f.  anal.  Cnem.  2,  388. 

1  Permanganate  of  piiluh  may  alio  bo  used,  eiceae  being  added,  and  the  latter 
being  eatinutwl  with  iron.     However,    the  perming  anaUs  itiould   only  be  uaed  for 
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trustworthy  when  at  least  one-sixth  of  the  volume  of  the  fluid  consists 
of  hydrochloric  acid  of  1*12  sp.  gr.  However,  the  hydrochloric  acid 
should  not  exceed  half  the  volume  of  the  fluid,  or  the  end-reacjion 
depending'  on  the  formation  of  ferricyanide  of  iron  will  be  slower  in 
making:  its  appearance,  and  will  lose  its  sharpness. 

If  for  any  reason  the  direct  titration  of  the  hydrochloric  solution  is 
impracticable,  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (at  70°  in  the 
presence  of  arsenic  acid),  wash  the  precipitate,  transfer  it  with  the 
filter  to  a  stoppered  bottle,  and  treat  with  a  nearly  saturated  solution 
of  chloride  ot  mercury  in  hydrochloric  acid  of  1*12  sp.  gr.,  digest  with 
the  stopper  firmly  fixed  at  a  gentle  heat,  till  the  precipitate  has  become 
white,  dilute  with  a  measured,  quantity  of  water  (not  allowing  the  pro- 
portion of  hydrochloric  acid  to  fall  below  one-sixth),  add  the  bichromate, 
then  the  iron  solution,  and  proceed  generally  according  to  §  125,  3,  b. 
Results  good.     Compare  also  Waitz.* 

3.  Buns  en's  method,  f    This  method  is  based  upon  the  following 
facte: — 

aa.  If  bichromate  of  potasea  is  boiled  with  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  3  eq.  chlorine  are  disengaged  to  every  2  eq.  chromic  acid 
(2CrOt  -f  6HC1  =  CraCl,  +  3C1  +  6HO). 

bb.  But  if  arsenious  acid  is  present  (not  in  excess)  there  is  not  the 
quantity  of  chlorine  disengaged  corresponding  to  the  chromic  acid,  but 
so  much  less  of  that  element  as  is  required  to  convert  the  arsenious  into 
arsenic  acid  (As08  +  2C1  +  2HO  =  AsO,  +  2HC1).  Consequently,  for 
every  2  eq.  chlorine  wanting  is  to  be  reckoned  1  eq.  arsenious  acid. 

cc.  The  quantity  if  chlorine  is  estimated  by  determining  the  quantity 
of  iodine  liberated  by  it  from  iodide  of  potassium. 

These  are  the  principles  of  Bunsen's  method.  For  the  manner  of 
execution  I  refer  to  the  Estimation  of  Chromic  Acid. 

b.  Method,  which  presupposes  the  presence  of  Arsenic  Acid. 

This  method  depends  on  the  precipitation  of  the  arsenic  acid  by 
uranium  solution  and  the  recognition  of  the  end  of  the  reaction  by 
means  of  ferrocvanide  of  potassium.  It  is  therefore  the  same  as  was 
suggested  for  pnosphoric  acid  bv  Lecomte,  and  brought  into  use  by 
Neubauer,!  and  afterwards  by  1?incu3.§ 

Bodeker,||  who  first  employed  the  process  for  arsenic  acid,  re- 
commends the  employment  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  sesquioxide  of 
uranium,  as  this  is  more  permanent  than  the  hitherto  used  acetate, 
which  is  gradually  decomposed  by  the  action  of  light. 

The  uranium  solution  has  the  correct  degree  of  dilution,  if  it  con- 
tains about  20  grm.  sesquioxide  of  uranium  in  1  litre.  It  should  con- 
tain as  little  free  acid  as  possible.  The  determination  of  its  value  may 
be  effected  with  the  aid  of  pure  arseniate  of  soda  or  by  means  of 
arsenious  acid, — the  latter  is  converted  into  arsenic  acid  by  boiling 
with  fuming  nitric  acid.  The  solution  is  rendered  strongly  alkaline 
with  ammonia,  and  then  distinctly  acid  with  acetic  acid.  The  uranium 
solution  is  now  run  in  from  the  burette  slowly,  the  liquid  being  well 
stirred  all  the  while,  till  a  drop  of  the  mixture  spread  out  on  a  porcelain 

sulphuric  acid  solutions  of  arsenious  »cid«     Compare  Waitz,  Zeitsohr.  f.  anal.  Chem. 
10,  174. 

*  Zeitechr.  £  anal.  Cbem.  10,  160.  +  Anna),  d.  Cbem.  n.  Pharm.  86,  290. 

X  Archiv  für  wissenschaftliche  Heilkunde,  4,  228. 
§  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  76,  104.  |  AnnaL  d.  Ciiem.  u.  Pharm.  117,  190. 
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plate,  gives  with  a  drop  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  placed  in  its 
centre,  a  distinct  reddish-brown  line  where  the  two  fluids  meet.  The 
height  of  the  fluid  in  the  burette  is  now  read  off,  the  level  of  the 
mixture  in  the  beaker  is  marked  with  a  strip  of  gummed  paper,  and  the 
beaker  is  emptied  and  washed,  filled  with  water  with  addition  of  about 
as  much  ammonia  and  acetic  acid  as  was  before  employed,  and  the 
uranium  solution  is  cautiously  dropped  in  from  the  burette,  tall  a  drop 
taken  out  of  the  beaker  and  tested  as  above,  gives  an  equally  distinct 
reaction.  The  quantity  of  uranium  solution  used  in  this  last  experi- 
ment is  the  excess,  which  must  be  added  to  make  the  end-reaction 
plain  for  the  dilution  adopted.  This  amount  is  subtracted  from  that 
used  in  the  first  experiment,  and  we  then  know  the  exact  value  of  the 
uranium  solution  with  reference  to  arsenic  acid. 

In  an  actual  analysis,  the  arsenic  is  first  brought  into  the  form  of 
arsenic  acid,  a  clear  solution  is  obtained  containing  acetate  of  ammonia 
and  some  free  acetic  acid,*  and  the  process  is  conducted  exactly  as  in 
determining  the  value  of  the  standard  solution.  The  experiment  to 
ascertain  the  correction  must  not  be  omitted  here,  otherwise  errors  are 
sure  to  arise  from  the  different  degrees  of  dilution  of  the  arsenic  acid 
solutions  used  in  the  determination  of  the  value  of  the  standard  solu- 
tion and  in  the  actual  analyses.  The  results  of  two  determinations  of 
arsenic  given  by  Bödeker  are  satisfactory.  To  execute  the  method 
well  requires  practice.  The  results  are  not  exact  enough  unless  the 
conditions  as  regards  amount  and  quality  of  alkali  salts  are  nearly* 
similar  in  the  standardizing  of  the  uranium  solution  and  in  its  use. 
Compare  WAiTZ.f 

6.  Estimation  of  Arsenious  Acid  by  Indirect  Gravimetric  Analysis. 

a.  Rose's  method.  Add  to  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  in  the 
preparation  of  which  care  must  be  taken  to  exclude  oxidizing  substances, 
a  solution  of  sodio-  or  ammonio-terchloride  of  gold  in  excess,  and  digest 
the  mixture  for  several  days,  in  the  cold,  or,  in  the  case  of  dilute  solu- 
tions, at  a  gentle  warmth ;  then  weigh  the  separated  gold  as  directed 
in  §  123.  Keep  the  filtrate  to  .make  quite  sure  that  no  more  gold  will 
separate.    2  eq.  gold  correspond  to  3  eq.  arsenious  acid. 

b.  Vohl'sI  method.  Mix  the  solution  with  a  weighed  quantity  of 
bichromate  of  potassa,  and  free  sulphuric  acid ;  estimate  the  chromic 
acid  still  present  by  the  method  given  in  §  130,  c,  and  deduce  from  the 
quantity  of  that  acid  consumed  in  the  process,  i.e.,  reduced  by  the  arse- 
nious acid,  the  quantity  of  the  latter,  after  the  formula  3AsOa  +  4CrOB 
=  8AsO§  +  2CraOa. 

Supplement  to  the  Sixth  Group. 

§  128. 
8.  Molybdic  Acid. 

Molybdic  acid  is  converted,  for  the  purpose  of  its  estimation,  either 
into  binoxide  of  molybdenum,  or  into  molybdate  of  lead,  or  into  bisul- 
phide of  molybdenum. 

a.  Pure  molybdic  acid(MoOs),  and  also  molybdate  of  ammonia,  may 

*  Alkalies,  alkaline  earths  and  oxide  of  zioc  may  be  present,  but  not  such  metals 
as  yield  colored  precipitates  with  feirocyanide  of  potassium,  as,  for  instance,  copper, 
f  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chew.  10,  182.  "  %  Aiuud.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  94,  219. 
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be  reduced  to  binoxide  by  heating  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas.  This 
may  be  done  either  in  a  porcelain  boat,  placed  in  a  wide  glass  tube,  or 
in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible  with  perforated  cover  (§  108,  fig.%79). 
The  operation  is  continued  till  the  weight  remains  constant.  The  tem- 
perature must  not  exceed  a  gentle  redness,  otherwise  the  binoxide  itself 
might  lose  oxygen  and  become  partially  converted  into  metal.  In  the 
case  of  molybdate  of  ammonia  the  heat  must  be  very  low  at  first  on 
account  of  the  frothing.  If  you  have  a  platinum  tube  it  is  safer  to 
ignite  the  molybdic  acid  in  this  for  2  or  o  hours  in  a  slow  current  of 
hydrogen,  thus  reducing  it  to  the  metallic  state.  When  reducing  to 
binoxide  the  contents  of  the  crucible  are  frequently  gray  below,  and 
brown  above  (Rammelsberg*). 

b.  The  following  is  the  best  method  of  precipitating  molybdic  acid 
from  an  alkaline  solution.  Dilute  the  solution,  if  necessary,  neutralize 
the  free  alkali  with  nitric  acid,  and  allow  the  carbonic  acid,  which  may 
be  liberated  in  the  process,  to  escape,  then  add  neutral'  nitrate  of  sub- 
oxide of  mercury.  The  yellow  precipitate  formed  appears  at  first  bulky, 
but  after  several  hours'  standing  it  shrinks ;  it  is  insoluble  in  the  fluid, 
which  contains  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  suboxide  of  mercury.  Collect  on 
a  filter,  and  wash  with  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  suboxide  of  mer- 
cury, as  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  pure  water.  Dry,  remove  the  precipi- 
tate as  completely  as  practicable  from  the  filter,  and  determine  the 
molybdenum  in  it  as  directed  in  a  (H.  Rose)  ;  or  mix  the  precipitate, 
„together  with  the  filter- ash,  with  a  weighed  quantity  of  ignited  oxide 
of  lead,  and  ignite  until  all  the  mercury  is  expelled ;  then  add  some 
nitrate  of  ammonia,  ignite  again  and  weigh.  The  excess  obtained, 
over  and  above  the  weight  of  the  oxide  of  lead  used,  is  molybdic  acid 

(SELIGSOHNf). 

e.  ChatardJ  recommends  estimating  molybdic  acid  in  the  solution 
of  its  alkali  salts  by  adding  acetate  of  lead  in  slight  excess  to  the  boil- 
ing solution  and  foiling  for  a  few  minutes.  The  precipitate  which  is 
at  first  milky  becomes  granular,  deposits  well  and  maybe  easily  washed 
with  hot  water.  It  is  dried,  removed  from  the  filter  as  much  as  possible, 
ignited  and  weighed  as  PbO,MoOa.  The  method  is  only  applicable  for 
solutions  of  pure  alkaline  molybdates. 

d.  The  precipitation  of  molybdenum  as  sulphide  is  always  a  difficult 
operation.  If  the  acid  solution  is  supersaturated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  warmed,  and  filtered,  the  filtrate  and  washings  are  generally 
still  colored.  They  must,  accordingly,  be  warmed,  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  again  added,  and  the  operation  must  afterwards,  if  necessary, 
be  repeated  until. the  washings  appear  almost  colorless.  The  precipita- 
tion succeeds  better  when  the  sulphide  of  molybdenum  is  dissolved  in 
a  relatively  lrrgs  excess  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and,  after  the  fluid 
has  acquired  a  reddish -yellow  tint,  precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
Zenker§  advises  then  to  boil,  until  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  ex- 
pelled, and  to  wash  with  hot  water,  at  first  slightly  acidified.  To  make 
quite  sure  that  all  the  molybdenum  is  precipitated,  treat  the  filtrate  and 
washings  again  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  allow  to  stand  for 
some  time.  The  brown  sulphide  of  molybdenum  is  collected  on  a 
weighed  filter,  and  the  molybdenum  determined  in  an  aliquot  part  of 

*  Pogg.  Anna).  127,  281  ;  Zeitechr.  f  anal.  Chero.  5,  203. 
f  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  67,  472.  X  Sill.  Amer.  Journ.  (3),  1,  416. 

§  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  58,  259. 
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it,  by  gentle  ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  as  in  a.  The 
brown  sulphide  of  molybdenum  changes  in  this  process  to  the  gray 
bisulphide  (H.  Rose). 

e.  F.  Pisani*  gives  the  following  method  for  estimating  molybdic 
acid  volumetrically.  Digest  the  molybdic  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
zinc,  dissolving  any  precipitate  which  may  form  from  want  of  acid  and 
also  the  excess  of  zinc.  Convert  the  solution  of  sesquioxide  of  molyb- 
denum thus  obtained  into  molybdic  acid  by  standard  permanganate  of 
potash.  The  brpwn  color  of  the  solution  turns  first  green,  and  then 
disappears.    RAMMELSBERGf  confirms  the  statements  of  Pisani. 

II.  DETERMINATION  OF  ACIDS  IN  COMPOUNDS  CONTAINING 
ONLY  ONE  ACID,  FREE  OR  COMBINED ;— AND  SEPARATION  OF 
ACIDS  FROM  BASES. 

FIRST    GROUP. 

First  Division. 

Arsenious  Acid — Arsenic  Acid — Chromic  Acid — (Selenious 
Acid,  Sulphurous  and  Hyposulphurous  Acids,  Iodic  Acid). 

§  129. 

1.  Arsenious  and  Arsenic  Acids. 

These  have  been  already  treated  of  among  the  bases  (§  127)  on 
account  of  their  behavior  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  they  are 
merely  mentioned  here  to  indicate  the  place  to  which  they  properly 
belong.  The  methods  of  separating  them  from  the  bases  will  be  found 
in  Section  V. 

§130. 
2.  Chromic  Acid. 

I.  Determination. 

Chromic  acid  is  determined  either  as  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  Chro- 
mate of  lead,  or  Chromate  of  baryta.  But  it  may  be  estimated  also  from 
the  quantity  of  cnrbonic  acid  disengaged  by  its  action  upon  oxalic  acid 
in  excess,  and  also  by  volumetric  analysis.  In  employing  the  first 
method,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  1  eq.  sesquioxide  of  chromium 
corresponds  to  2  eq.  chromic  acid. 

a.  Determination  as  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium, 
a.  The  chromic  acid  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  sesquioxide,  and  the 
amount  of  the  latter  determined  (§  106).  The  reduction  is  effected 
either  by  heating  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol ;  or 
bv  mixing  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  solution,  and  conducting  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  into  the  mixture ;  or  by  adding  a  strong  solution 
of  sulphurous  acid,  and  applying  a  gentle  heat.  With  concentrated 
solutions  the  first  method  is  generally  resorted  to,  with  dilute  solutions 
one  of  the  two  latter.  With  respect  to  the  first  method,  I  have  to 
remark  that  the  alcohol  must  be  expelled  before  the  sesquioxide  of 

*  Coropt  rend.  69,  301. 
f  Pogg.  AnnaL  127,  281 ;  Zeitoohr.  f.  »da).  Chem.  5,  203. 
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chromium  can  be  precipitated  with  ammonia ;  and  with  respect  to  the 
second,  that  the  solution  supersaturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
must  be  allowed  to  stand  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  until  the 
separated  sulphur  has  completely  subsided.  The  results  are  accurate, 
unless  the  weighed  precipitate  contains  silica  and  lime,  which  is  always 
the  case  if  the  precipitation  is  effected  in  glass  vessels. 

ß.  The  neutral  or  slightly  acid  (nitric  acid)  solution  is  precipitated 
with  nitrate  of  suboxide  of  mercury,  after  long  standing  the  red  preci- 
pitate of  Chromate  of  suboxide  of  mercury  is  filtered  off,  washed  with  a 
dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  suboxide  of  mercury,  dried,  ignited,  and 
the  residuary  sesquioxide  of  chromium  weighed  (H.  Rose).  Result« 
accurate. 

b.  Determination  äs  Chromate  of  Lead. 
The,  solution  is  mixed  with  acetate  of  soda  in  excess,  and  acetic  acid 
added  until  the  reaction  is  strongly  acid  ;  the  solution  is  then  precipi- 
tated with  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  The  washed  precipitate  is  either 
collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  dried  in  the  water-bath,  and  weighed ; 
or  it  is  gently  ignited  as  directed  §  53,  and  then  weighed.  For  the 
properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  93,  2.    Results  accurate. 

e.  Determination  as  Chromate  of  Baryta. 
Mix  the  solution  of  the  alkaline  Chromate  with  acetic  acid  to 
moderately  acid  reaction,  add  chloride  of  barium  in  slight  excess,  allow 
the  fine  precipitate  twelve  hours  to  subside,  wash  with  acetate  of  am- 
monia as  far  as  possible  by  decantation,  displace  the  acetate  of  ammonia 
by  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  (or  the  chromic  acid  may  be  partially 
reduced  on  igniting),  dry,  remove  as  much  as  possible  from  the  filter, 
and  ignite  gently.  Properties  of  the  precipitate,  §  93,  2,  c  (H.  Rose, 
Pearson*).    The  test  analyses  given  by  Pearson  are  satisfactory. 

d.  Determination  by  means  of  Oxalic  Acid  (after  Vohl). 

When  chromic  acid  and  oxalic  acid  are  brought  together,  the  former 
yields  oxygen  to  the  latter  :  sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  formed,  and 
carbonic  acid  escapes  (2CrOf  +  3C908  =  Cr/3,  +  6C02).  Three  eq.  car- 
bonic acid  (66)  correspond  accordingly  to  one  eq.  chromic  acid  (50*24). 
The  process  is  the  same  as  in  the  analysis  of  manganese  ores  (§  230).  1 
part  of  chromic  acid  requires  2^  parts  of  oxalate  of  soda.  If  it  is  in- 
tended to  determine  in  the  residue  the  alkali  which  was  combined  with 
the  chromic  acid,  oxalate  of  ammonia  is  used. 

e.  Determination  by  Volumetrie  Analysis, 
a.  Schwarz's  method. 

The  principle  of  this  very  accurate  method  is  identical  with  that 
upon  which  Penny's  method  of  determining  iron  is  based  (§  112,  2,  b). 
The  execution  is  simple :  acidify  the  not  too  dilute  solution  of  the 
Chromate  with  sulphuric  acid,  add  in  excess  a  measured  quantity  of 
solution  of  protoxide  of  iron,  the  strength  of  which  you  have  previously 
ascertained,  according  to  the  directions  of  §  112,  2,  a,  or  b,  or  the 
solution  of  a  weighed  quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia,  free 
from  sesquioxide,  and  then  determine  in  the  manner  directed 
§  112,  2,  a,  or  b}  the  quantity  of  protoxide  of  iron  remaining.    The 

*  Amer.  Journ  of  Science  (2),  45,  298  ;  Zeitachr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  9,  108. 
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difference  shows  the  amount  of  iron  that  has  been  converted  by  the 
chromic  acid  from  the  state  of  protoxide  to  that  of  sesquioxide.  1  grm. 
of  iron  corresponds  to  0*5981  of  chromic  acid.  To  determine  the 
chromic  acid  in  Chromate  of  lead,  the  latter  is,  after  addition  of  the 
sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  ammonia,  most  thoroughly  triturated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  water  added,  and  the  analysis  then  proceeded 
with. 

&.  Bunskn's  method.* 

If  a  Chromate  is  boiled  with  an  excess  of  fuming  hydrochloric 
acid,  there  are  disengaged  for  every  2  eq.  chromic  acid  3  eq.  chlorine ; 
for  instance,  KO,2CrÖs  +  7HCUKCl  +  Cr1Cl1  +  7HO  +  3Cl.  If  the 
escaping  gas  is  conducted  into  Solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  excess, 
the  3  eq.  chlorine  set  free  3  eq.  iodine.  By  determining  the  auantity 
of  the  latter  element  in  the  manner  described  in  §  146,  we  And  the 
quantity  of  the  chromic  acid  >  380*50  of  iodine  corresponding  to  100*48 
of  chromic  acid. 

The  analytical  process  is  conducted  as  follows : — Put  the  weighed 
sample  of  the  Chromate  (say  *3  to  *4  grm.)  into  the  little  flask  d,  fig.  85 
(blown  before  the  lamp,  and  holding  only  from  3(5  to  40  c.c),  and  fill 

the  flask  two-thirds  with 
pure  fuming  hydrochloric 
acid  (free  from  CI  and  SO,), 
add  a  compact  lump  of  mag- 
nesite,  to  keep  up  a  con- 
stant current  of  gas  and 
prevent  the  fluid  from  re- 
^  ceding.  Connect  the  bulbed 
evolution  tube  a  with  the 
neck  of  the  flask  bv  means 
of  a  stout  india-rubber  tube 
c.  As  shown  in  the  engrav- 
Fig.  85.  ing,  a  is  a  bent  pipette, 

drawn  out,  at  the  lower 
end,  into  an  upturned  point.  A  loss  of  chlorine  need  not  be  appre- 
hended on  adding  the  hydrochloric  acid,  as  the  disengagement  of  that 
gas  begins  only  upon  the  application  of  heat.  Insert  the  evolution 
tube  into  the  neck  of  the  retort,  which  is  one-third  filled  with  solu- 
tion of  iodide  of  potassium,  f  This  retort  holds  about  160  c.c.  The 
neck  presents  two  small  expansions,  blown  before  the  lamp,  and  in- 
tended, the  lower  one,  to  receive  the  liquid  which  is  forced  up  during 
the  operation,  the  upper  one,  to  serve  us  an  additional  guard  against 
apirting.  Apply  heat  now,  cautiously,  to  the  little  flask.  After  two 
or  three  minutes'  ebullition,  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  has  passed  over, 
and  liberated  its  equivalent  quantity  of  iodine  in  the  iodide  of  potassium 
solution.  When  the  ebullition  is  at  an  end,  take  hold  of  the  caoutchouc 
tube  c  with  the  left  hand,  and,  whilst  steadily  holding  the  lamp  under 
the  flask  with  the  right,  lift  a  so  far  out  of  the  retort  that  the  curved 
point  is  in  the  bulb  b.  Row  remove  first  the  lamp,  then  the  flask,  dip  the 
retort  in  cold  water  to  cool  it,  and  shake  the  fluid  in  it  about  to  eifcct 

*  Annal.  d.  Obern,  u.  Pharm.  86,  279. 
t  1  part  of  pore  iodide  of  potassium,  free  from  iodic  acid,  dissolved  in  10  parts  of 
water.    The  fluid  muut  show  no  brown  tint  immediately  after  addition  of  dilate  sul- 
phuric acid. 
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the  complete  solution  of  the  separated  iodine  in  the  excess  of  iodide  of 
potassium  solution.  When  the  fluid  is  quite  cold,  transfer  it  to  a 
beaker,  rinsing  the  retort  into  the  beaker,  and  proceed  as  directed 
§  146.  The  method  gives  very  satisfactory  results.  The  apparatus 
here  recommended  diners  slightly  from  that  used  by  Bunsen,  the 
retort  of  the  latter  having  only  one  bulb  in  the  neck,  and  the  evolution 
tube  no  bulb,  being  closed  instead,  at  the  lower  end,  by  a  glass  or 
caoutchouc  valve,  which  permits  the  exit  of  the  gas  from  the  tube,  but 
opposes  the  entrance  of  the  fluid  into  it.  I  think  the  modifications 
which  I  have  made  in  Bunsen's  apparatus  are  calculated  to  facilitate 
the  success  of  the  operation.  Instead  of  this  apparatus  that  described 
§  142  may  also  be  very  conveniently  used. 

y.  There  is  a  method  by  Rube*  depending  on  the  reaction  :  2CrOÄ 

+  6KsCfy  +  6HC1  =  3KC1  +  CrtCl,  +  3K8Cfdy  +  6 HO.  Also  one  by  Zul- 

KowsKvf  which  depends  on   the  estimation  of  the  iodine  separated 

directly  by  chromic  acid — i.e.  without  distillation ;  the  process  is  exactly 

similar  to  that  given  p.,  227,  ß. 

II.  Separation  of  Chromic  Acid  from  the  Bases. 

a.  Of  the  First  Group. 

a.  Reduce  the  chromic  acid  as  directed  in  I.,  and  separate  the  sesqui- 
oxide  of  chromium  from  the  alkalies  as  directed  in  §  155. 

ß.  Mix  the  Chromate  of  potassa  or  soda  with  about  5  parts  of  dry 
imlverized  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  heat  the  mixture  cautiously. 
The  residue  contains  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals  and  sesquioxide 
of  chromium,  which  may  be  separated  by  means  of  water. 

y.  Precipitate  the  chromic  acid  according  to  I.,  a,  ß}  and  separate 
the  mercury  and  alkali  in  the  filtrate  by  §  162. 

b.  Of  the  Second  Group. 

a.  Fuse  the  compound  with  4  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda  and 
potassa,  and  treat  the  fused  mass  with  hot  water,  which  dissolves  the 
chromic  acid  in  the  form  of  an  alkaline  Chromate.  The  residue  con- 
tains the  alkaline  earths  in  the  form  of  carbonates ;  but  as  they  contain 
alkali,  they  cannot  be  weighed  directly.  The  chromic  acid  in  the 
solution  is  determined  as  in  1.  Chromates  of  strontia  and  lime  may  be 
decomposed  by  boiling  with  carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda.  Chromate 
of  baryta  may  also  be  decomposed  in  the  same  way,  but  the  boiling 
must  be  repeated  a  second  time  with  fresh  solution  of  alkaline  car- 
bonate (H.  Kose). 

ß.  Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  reduce  the  chromic  acid  according 
to  I.,  a,  and  separate  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  from  the  alkaline 
earth  according  to  §  156. 

y.  Chromate  of  magnesia  as  well  as  other  Chromates  of  the  alkaline 
earths  soluble  in  water  may  be  easily  decomposed  also,  by  determining 
the  chromic  acid  according  to  I.,  a,  ß,  or  I.,  b,  and  separating  the 
magnesia,  &c,  in  the  filtrate  from  the  excess  of  the  salt  of  mercury  or 
lead  as  directed  §  162. 

a.  Chromates  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime  may  also  be  decomposed 
by  the  method  described  IL,  a,  ß.    Compare  Bahr,  Analysis  of  bichro- 

*  Jo  urn.  C'prakt.  Chem.  95,  53  ;  Zeitscbr.  f.  anal.  Chem   4,  444. 
f  Journ.  I  prakt  Chem.  108,  351 ;  Zeitscbr.  f.  »d*L.  Chem.  8,  74. 
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mate  of  baryta,  lime,  &c*  H.  Rose  recommends  igniting  the  finely 
powdered  substance  with  five  parts  of.  chloride  of  ammonium.  One 
ignition  usually  suffices  to  decompose  the  substance  completely,  but  it 
is  better  to  repeat  the  ignition  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  to  make 
$ure  that  the  weight  remains  constant  before  separating  the  chloride  of 
barium,  <fcc.,  from  the  residual  oxide  of  chromium  by  water. 

c  Of  the  Third  Group. 

a.  From  Alumina. 

If  you  have  chromic  acid  to  separate  from  alumina  in  acid  solution, 
precipitate  the  alumina  with  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  ammonia  (§  105,  a), 
and  determine  the  chromic  acid  in  the  filtrate  according  to  I.  If  the 
washed  alumina  has  a  yellow  color,  treat  on  the  filter  with  ammonia, 
and  wash  with  boiling  water;  this  will  remove  the  last  traces  of 
chromic  acid.  However,  a  little  alumina  dissolves  in  the  ammonia, 
therefore  heat  the  ammoniacal  fluid  in  a  platinum  dish  till  it  has  almost 
lost  its  alkaline  reaction,  and  filter  the  flocks  of  alumina  which  separate 
to  the  principal  precipitate. 

j8.  From  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium. 

aa.  Determine  in  one  portion  the  quantity  of  the  chromic  acid 
according  to  I.,  d,  or  I.,  e,  a,  or  /9,  and  in  another  portion  the  total 
amount  of  the  chromium,  by  converting  it  into  sesquioxide  by  cautious 
ignition  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  or  by  I.,  a,  or  by  converting  it 
entirely  into  chromic  acid  by  §  106,  2. 

bb.  In  many  cases  the  chromic  acid  may  be  precipitated  according 
to  I.,  a,  ßy  or  I.,  b.  The  sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  suboxide  of 
mercury,  or  oxide  of  lead,  in  the  filtrate,  are  separated  as  directed 
§162. 

ce.  The  hydrated  compounds  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  with 
chromic  acid,  such  as  are  obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  ses- 
quioxide of  chromium  with  a  solution  of  Chromate  of  potassa,  &c,  may 
also  be  analysed  by  ignition  in  a  stream  of  dry  air,  in  a  bulb  tube,  to 
which  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube  is  attached  (fig.  44,  §  86).  The  loss 
of  weight  represents  the  joint  amount  of  oxygen  and  water  that  have 
escaped.  If  the  increment  of  the  CaCl  tube  is  deducted,  we  shall  have 
the  oxvffen.  Now  every  3  eq.  oxygen  correspond  to  2  eq.  of  chromic 
acid.  The  amount  of  the  latter  being  thus  calculated,  we  have  only  to 
subtract  its  equivalent  quantity  of  sesquioxide  from  the  weight  of 
residue  after  the  ignition,  and  the  remainder  is  the  quantity  of  sesqui- 
oxide originally  present.  VoaELf  and  also  Storer  and  Elliot! 
have  employed  this  method. 

d.  Of  the  Fourth  Group. 

a.  Proceed  as  directed  in  by  a.  Upon  treating  the  fused  mass  with 
hot  water,  the  metals  are  left  as  oxides.  In  the  case  of  manganese  the 
fusion  must  be  effected  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Appa- 
ratus, fig.  79  in  §  108. 

ß.  Reduce  the  chromic  acid  as  directed  in  I.,  a,  and  separate  the 
sesquioxide  of  chromium  from  the  metals  in  question,  as  directed  in 
§160. 

*  Jouro.  f.  prakt  Chem.  60,  60.  f  lb.  77,  484. 

X  Proceeding«  oi  the  American  Academy,  5,  1WJ. 
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e.  Of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Groups. 

a.  Acidify  the  solution,  and  precipitate,  either  at  once  or  after  re- 
duction of  the  chromic  acid  by  sulphurous  acid,  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  metals  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  groups  precipitate  in 
conjunction  with  free  sulphur  (§§  115  to  127),  the  chromic  acid  is 
reduced.  Filter  and  determine  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  in  the 
filtrate,  as  directed  in  I.,  a. 

ß.  Chromate  of  lead  may  be  conveniently  decomposed  by  heating 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  some  alcohol ;  the  chloride  of  lead  and 
sesquichloride  of  chromium  formed  are  subsequently  separated  by  means 
of  alcohol  (compare  §  162).  The  alcoholic  solution  ought  always  to  be 
tested  with  sulphuric  acid ;  should  a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  lead 
form,  this  must  t>e  filtered  off,  weighed,  and  taken  into  account  (com- 
pare also  §  130, 1.,  d). 

Supplement  to  ike  First  Division, 

§  181. 
1.  Selenious  Acid. 
From  aqueous  or  hydrochloric  acid  solutions  of  selenious  acid,  the 
selenium  is  precipitated  by  sulphurous  acid  gas  or,  in  presence  of  an 
excess  of  acid,  by  sulphite  of  soda,  or  sulphite  of  ammonia.    The  pre- 
cipitated liquid  is  heated  to  boiling  for  £  hour,  which  changes  the 
precipitate  from  its  original  red  color  to  black,  and  makes  it  dense  and 
heavy.     The  liquid  is  tested  by  a  further  addition  of  the  reagent  to 
see  whether  any  more  selenium  will  separate ;  the  precipitate  is  finally 
collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  dried  at  a  temperature  somewhat  below 
100°,  and  weighed.    Since  H.  Rose*  has  shown  that  the  presence  of 
hydrochloric  acid  is  an  essential  condition  to  the  complete  reduction  of 
the  selenious  acid,  the  former  acid  must  be  added,   if  not  already 
present    To  make  quite  sure  that  all  the  selenium  has  been  removed, 
the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  a  small  volume,  with  addition  of  chloride  of 
potassium  or  chloride  of  sodium,  boiled  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid, 
so  as  to  reduce  any  selenic  acid  to  selenious  acid,  and  tested  pnce  more 
with  sulphurous  acid.    If  the  solution  contains  nitric  acid  it  must  be 
evaporated  repeatedly  with  hydrochloric  acid,  with  addition  of  chloride 
of  sodium  or  chloride  of  potassium.    If  the  latter  were  omitted  there 
would  be  considerable  loss  of  selenious  acid  (RATHKEf). 

As  regards  the  separation  of  selenious  acid  from  the  bases,  the 
following  orief  directions  will  suffice : — 

a.  If  the  bases  are  not  liable  to  be  altered  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phurous acid  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  selenium  may  be  at  once 
precipitated  in  the  way  just  given ;  the  filtrate,  when  evaporated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  yields  the  base  as  sulphate. 

b.  From  bases  which  are  not  thrown  down  from  acid  solution  by 
hydrosulphuric  acid,  the  selenious  acid  may  be  separated  by  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen.  The  precipitate  (according  to  RathkeJ,  a  mixture 
of  SeS„  Se,S  and  S),  contains  2  eq.  sulphur  to  1  eq.  selenium.  If  it 
is  dried  at  or  a  little  below  100°,  the  weight  of  the  selenium  may  be 
accurately  ascertained    Should,  however,  extra  sulphur  be  mixed  with 

*  ZeitMhr.  t  anaL  Chem.  1,  78. 
t  Joura.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  108,  249 ;  Zeitochr.  f.  anal  Cham.  9,  484. 

t  Journ.  £  prakt.  Chem.  108,  252. 
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the  precipitate,  the  latter  is  oxidized  while  still  moist  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  or  by  treatment  with  potassa  solution 
with  simultaneous  heating1  and  transmission  of  chlorine.  It  is  neces- 
sary here  to  oxidize  the  sulphur  completely,  as  it  may  enclose  selenium. 
The  solution  now  containing  selenic  acid  is  heated  till  it  smells  no 
longer  of  chlorine,  hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  and  the  mixture  is  re- 
heated. The  selenic  acid  is  hereby  reduced  to  selenious  acid,  and  when 
the  solution  has  again  ceased  to  smell  of  chlorine,  the  selenium  is  pre- 
cipitated with  sulphurous  acid.  Instead  of  this  process  you  may  digest 
the  precipitate  of  sulphur  and  selenium  for  some  hours  with  concen- 
trated cyanide  of  potassium,  which  will  completely  dissolve  it,  and  then 
throw  down  the  selenium  from  the  dilute  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid 
as  in  o  (Rathke,  loc.  cit.). 

c.  In  many  selenites  or  selenates  the  selenium  may  also  be  deter- 
mined, by  converting  first  into  selenocyanide  of  potassium,  and  pre- 
cipitating the  aqueous  solution  of  the  latter  witn  hydrochloric  acid 
(Oppenheim41).  To  this  end  the  substance  is  mixed  with  7  or  8  times 
its  quantity  of  ordinary  cyanide  of  potassium  (containing  cyanic  acid), 
the  mixture  is  put  into  a  long-necked  flask,  or  a  porcelain  crucible, 
covered  with  a  layer  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  fused  in  a  stream  of 
hydrogen.  The  temperature  is  kept  so  low  that  the  glass  or  porcelain 
is  not  attacked,  and  while  cooling  care  must  be  taken  to  exclude  atmo- 
spheric air.  When  cold,  the  brown  mass  is  treated  with  water,  and  the 
colorless  solution  filtered,  if  necessary.  The  liquid  should  be  somewhat 
but  not  immoderately  diluted.  Now  boil  spme  time  (in  order  to  convert 
the  small  quantity  of  selenide  of  potassium  that  may  be  present  into 
selenocyanide  of  potassium  by  the  excess  of  cyanide  of  potassium), 
allow  to  cool,  supersaturate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heat  again 
for  some  time.  At  the  end  of  12  or  24  hours  all  selenium  will  have 
separated,  filter,  dry  at  100°,  and  weigh.  The  results  obtained  by  this 
process  are  accurate  (H.  RosEf).  If  the  selenium  agglomerates  toge- 
ther on  heating,  it  may  enclose  salts.  In  such  cases,  by  way  of  control, 
it  should  be  redissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and,  after  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  precipitated  with  sulphurous  acid.  The  fluid  filtered  from 
the  selenium  precipitate  is,  as  a  rule,  free  from  selenium ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, always  well  to  satisfy  one's  self  on  this  point  by  the  addition  of 
sulphurous  acid. 

d.  From  many  bases  the  selenious  acid  (and  also  the  selenic  acid) 
may  be  separated  by  fusing  the  compound  with  2  parts  of  carbonate  of 
soda  and  1  part  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  extracting  the  fused  mass 
thoroughly  by  boiling  with  water,  saturating  the  filtrate,  if  necessary, 
with  carbonic  acid,  to  free  it  from  lead  which  it  might  contain,  then 
boiling  down  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess  (to  reduce  the  selenic 
acid  and  drive  off  the  nitric  acid),  and  precipitating  finally  with  sul- 
phurous acid. 

Selenium,  if  pure,  must  volatilize  without  residue  when  heated  in  a 
tube. 

2.  Sulphurous  Acid. 

To  estimate  free  sulphurous  acid  in  a  fluid  which  may  contain  also 
other  acids  (sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  acetic  acid),  a  weighed 
quantity  of  the  fluid  is  diluted  with  water,  absolutely  free  from  air, J 

•  Journ.  f.  prakt  Chem.  71,  280.  t  Zeitachr.  f.  anal.  Cbem.  1,  78. 
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until  the  diluted  liquid  contains  not  more  than  '05  per  cent,  by  weight 
of  sulphurous  acid  ;  the  solution  is  poured  with  stirring1  into  an  excess 
of  standard  solution  of  iodine,  the  free  iodine  remaining  is  titrated  with 
hyposulphite,  and  the  iodine  used  for  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphurous 
acid  is  thus  found.  The  equation  is  I  +  2HO  +  SO,  =  HI  +  HO,S08. 
According  to  Fin  kener,  if  the  iodine  is  added  to  the  sulphurous  acid 
the  reaction  is  not  quite  normal.  Anyhow  this  method  of  operating 
prevents  any  loss  of  sulphurous  acid.  For  the  details,  see  §  146.  In  the 
case  of  sulphites  soluble  in  water  or  acids,  water  perfectly  free  from  air 
is  poured  over  the  substance,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  attain  the  degree 
of  dilution  stated  above,  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  in 
excess,  and  then  the  titration  is  effected  as  above.  The  greatest  care 
must  be  taken  in  this  method,  to  use,  for  the  purpose  of  dilution,  water 
absolutely  free  from  air. 

Sulphurous  acid  may  also  be  determined  in  the  gravimetric  way, 
by  conversion  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  precipitation  of  the  latter  with 
baryta,  according  to  §  132.  This  method  is  especially  applicable  in  the 
case  of  sulphites  quite  free  from  sulphuric  acid.  The  conversion  of  the 
sulphurous  into  sulphuric  acid  is  effected  in  the  wet  way,  best  by  pour- 
ing the  dilute  solution  with  stirring  into  excess  of  chlorine  or  bromine 
water.  Sulphites  insoluble  in  water  are  decomposed  by  boiling  with 
carbonate  of  soda  and  the  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda  is  treated  as 
directed.  After  driving  off  the  excess  of  chlorine  or  bromine  by  heat- 
ing, the  moderately  acid  solution  is  precipitated  with  chloride  of  barium. 
Sulphites  may  be  oxidized  in  the  dry  way  by  heating  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  with  4  parts  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  carbonate  of  soda 
and  nitrate  of  potassa. 

3.  Hyposulphurous  Actd. 

'  Hyposulphurous  acid,  in  form  of  soluble  hyposulphites,  may  be 
determined  Dy  means  of  iodine,  in  a  similar  way  to  sulphurous  acid. 
The  reaction  is  represented  by  the  equation,  2(NaO,Sa02)  +  I  =  NaO, 
S40,  +  Nal.  The  salt  under  examination  is  dissolved  in  a  large  amount 
of  water,  starch-paste  added,  and  then  the  neutral  solution  is  titrated 
with  iodine.  That  this  method  can  give  correct  results  only  in  cases 
where  no  other  substances  acting  upon  iodine  are  present,  need  hardly 
be  mentioned.  Hyposulphurous  may  like  sulphurous  acid  be  converted 
into  sulphuric  acid  by  means  of  chlorine  or  bromine  water,  and  then 
determined. 

4.  Iodic  Acid. 

Iodic  acid  may  be  determined  by  the  following  easy  method : — distil 
the  acid,  in  the  free  state  or  in  combination  with  a  base,  with  an  excess 
of  pure  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  in  the  apparatus  described  in  §  130,  c,  ß 
(chromic  acid),  receive  the  disengaged  chlorine  in  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  and  determine  the  separated  iodine  as  directed  in  §  130,  e,  ß. 
As  1  eq.  iodic  acid  sets  free  4  eq.  chlorine,  and  consequently  4  eq.  iodine, 
you  have  to  reckon  166-85  of  iodic  acid  for  50?'4  of  iodine.    The  decom- 

?osition  of  iodic  acid  by  hydrochloric  acid  is  represented  by  the  equation 
04  +  ÖHC1  =  IC1  +  ÖHO  +  4C1  (Bu N8EN*).  The  following  method  also 
yields  good  results.  Mix  the  solution  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  add 
iodide  of  potassium  in  excess,  and  determine  the  amount  of  liberated 

*  AnnaL  d.  Cliem.  u.  Pharm.  86,  285. 
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iodine,  after  §  146.     One-sixth  of  the  iodine  thus  found  is  derived  from 
the  iodic  acid  (10,  +  ÖHI  =  5H0  +  I#).    See  Rammelsberg.* 

ö.  Nitrous  Acid. 

The  nitrous  acid  in  nitrites  which  are  free  from  nitrates  may  be 
estimated  by  converting  the  nitrogen  into  ammonia  and  determining 
the  latter,  or  by  determining  the  oxidizing  action  on  protosalt  of  iron. 
This  method  is  conducted  exactly  as  described  under  nitric  acid  (§  149). 
When  nitric  acid  is  also  present,  nitrous  acid  may  be  determined  very 
satisfactorily  with  a  solution  of  pure  permanganate  of  potassa,  provided 
the  fluid  be  sufficiently  diluted  to  prevent  the  nitrous  acid,  which  is 
liberated  by  the  addition  of  a  stronger  acid,  being  decomposed  by  water 
with  formation  of  nitric  acid  and  nitric  oxide.  For  1  part  of  anhydrous 
nitrous  acid,  at  least  5000  parts  of  water  should  be  present.  The 
decomposition  is  represented  by  the  following  equation  : — 5NOt  +  2Mns 
0T  =  5N08  +  4MnO.  If  the  permanganate  be  standardized  with  iron 
dissolved  to  protoxide,  4  eq.  iron  correspond  to  1  eq.  NO,,  since  both  of 
these  require  2  eq.  oxygen.  Nitrites  are  dissolved  in  very  slightly 
acidulated  water,  the  permanganate  is  added  till  the  oxidation  of  the 
nitrous  acid  is  nearly  completed,  the  solution  is  then  made  strongly 
acid,  and  finally  permanganate  is  added  to  light-red  coloration. 

To  determine  hyponitric  acid  in  red  fuming  nitric  acid,  transfer  a 
few  c.c.  to  about  500  c.c.  cold  pure  distilled  water  with  stirring,  and 
determine  the  nitrous  acid  produced.  1  eq.  nitrous  acid  found  cor- 
responds to  2  eq.  hyponitric  acid,  for  the  latter — when  mixed  with  such 
a  large  quantity  of  water  as  is  indicated  above — is  decomposed  in 
accordance  with  the  following  equation  :— 2N 0«r+2HO  =  HO,N06  + 

HO,NO,  (SlQ.  FELDHAUSf). 

Nitrous  and  hyponitric  acid  in  presence  of  nitric  acid  may  also  be 
estimated  by  the  reduction  of  chromic  acid.  An  excess  of  standard 
bichromate  of  potash  is  added,  and  the  undecomposed  residue  of 
chromic  acid  is  estimated  with  standard  solution  of  protoxide  of  iron 
(F.  MohrI). 

As  regards  the  estimation  of  nitrous  acid  with  binoxide  of  lead, 
comp.  Feldhaus,  loc.  cit.  p.  431,  also  Lang§  and  J.  Lowenthal||. 
Regarding  the  estimation  of  nitrous  acid  in  water,  see  §  205. 

Second  Division  of  the  First  Group  of  the  Acids. 

Sulphuric  Acid  ;  (Hydrofluosilicic  Acid). 

§132. 

Sulphuric  Acid. 

I.  Determination. 
Sulphuric  acid  is  usually  determined  in  the  gravimetric  way  as 
sulphate  of  baryta.  The  acid  may,  however,  be  estimated  also  by 
the  acidimetric  method  (§  205),  and  by  certain  volumetric  methods, 
based  upon  the  insolubility  of  the  sulphate  of  baryta  (and  the  sulphate 
of  lead). 

*  Pogg.  Anna!.  135,  493  ;  Zeitechr.  f.  anal.  Obern.  8,  456. 
t  Zeitsohr.  f.  anal.  Cbem.  1,  426. 
X  Hb  Lehrbuch  der  Titrirmethode,  3  Aufl.  236. 
§  Zeiuchr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  1,  485.  ü  Ib.  3,  176. 
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1.  Gravimetrie  Method. 

The  exact  estimation  of  sulphuric  acid  as  sulphate  of  baryta  is  by 
no  means  so  simple  and  easy  as  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  be,  but 
requires,  on  the  contrary,  great  care  and  attention.  This  arises  from 
three  causes :  first,  the  sulphate  of  baryta  is  found  to  be  far  more 
soluble  than  was  imagined  in  solutions  of  free  acids  and  of  many  salts ; 
secondly,  it  is  extremely  liable  to  carry  down  with  it  foreign  salts, 
which  are  of  themselves  soluble  in  water ;  thirdly,  when  the  precipitate 
has  once  separated  in  an  impure  state,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  purity 
it  completely. 

The  solution  should  contain  but  little  free  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
no  nitric  or  chloric  acid.  If  either  of  the  two  last  are  present,  evaporate 
repeatedly,  on  the  water-bath  with  pure  hydrochloric  acid.  Dilute 
considerably,  heat  nearly  to  boiling,  add  chloride  of  barium  in 
moderate  excess,  and  allow  to  settle  for  a  long  time  at  a  gentle  heat. 
Decant  the  clear  fluid  through  a  filter,  treat  the  precipitate  with 
boiling  water,  allow  to  settle,  decant  again,  and  so  on,  till  the  washings 
are  free  from  chlorine.  Finally  transfer  the  precipitate  to  the  filter, 
dry  and  treat  according  to  §  53,  using  only  a  moderate  red  heat. 

After  the  precipitate  has  been  weighed  it  is  well  to  warm  it  for  some 
time  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  water-bath.  Then  pour  off 
the  hydrochloric  acid  through  a  small  filter,  wash  the  precipitate  by 
decantation  with  boiling  water  without  removing  it  to  the  filter, 
evaporate  the  filtrate  and  washings  nearly  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  or 
porcelain  dish,  add  water,  collect  the  minute  amount  of  sulphate  of 
baryta  here  left  undissolved  upon  the  small  filter,  wash,  dry,  incinerate, 
add  the  ash  to  the'  bulk  of  the  precipitate,  ignite  again,  and  weigh.  If 
the  precipitate  has  lost  weight,  this  shows  that  it  at  first  contained 
foreign  salts. 

This  method  of  purification  sometimes  fails  when  the  precipitate 
contains  oxide  of  iron  or  platinum  (Claus*),  and  it  invariably  fails 
when  the  solution  contains  any  notable  quantity  of  nitric  acid.f  In 
such  cases  there  is  only  one  resource,  namely,  to  fuse  with  about  four 
parts  of  carbonate  of  soda,  warm  with  water,  filter,  wash  with  boiling 
water,  acidify  the  filtrate  slightly  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  determine 
the  sulphuric  acid  again. 

The  results  are  thoroughly  satisfactory  if  these  directions  are 
attended  to ;  if  not,  the  result  may  be  two  or  three  per-cents  too  high 
or  too  low. 

2.  Volumetric  Methods. 

a.  After  Carl  Mohr.J  We  require  a  normal  solution  of  chloride 
of  barium,  containing  121*96  grm.  of  the  pure  crystallized  salt  in  1 
litre,  and  also  normal  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acicf  and  normal  soda 
(§  215).  Add  to  the  fluid  to  be  examined  for  sulphuric  acid — which, 
should  it  contain  much  free  acid,  is  previously  to  be  nearly  neutralized 
with  pure  carbonate  of  soda — a  measured  quantity  of  chloride  of  barium 
solution,  best  a  round  number  of  cubic  centimetres,  in  more  than 
sufficient  proportion  to  precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid,  but  not  in  too 
great  excess.    Digest  the  mixture  for  some  time  in  a  warm  place,  then 

4  Jahresber.  yon  Kopp  und  Will.  1861,  828,  note, 
f  Compare  my  paper  in  Zeitechr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  9,  52. 
£  Ann.  der  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  90,  16ä. 
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precipitate,  without  previous  filtration,  the  excess  of  chloride  of  barium 
with  carbonate  of  ammonia  sad  a  little  ammonia,  filter  off  the  sulphate 
and  carbonate  of  baryta,  wash  until  the  water  running  off  act«  no 
longer  upon  red  litmus  paper,  and  then  determine  the  carbonate  of 
baryta  by  the  alkalimetric  method  given  in  §  £23.  Deduct  the  c.c.  of 
normal  acid  used  from  the  c.c.  of  chloride  of  barium  and  the  remainder 
will  be  the  c.c.  of  chloride  of  barium  corresponding  to  the  sulphuric 
acid  present.  The  results  of  this  method  are  quite  satisfactory,  if  the 
solution  does  not  contain  too  much  free  acid;  but  in  presence  of  a 
large  excess  of  free  acid,  the  action  of  the  salt  of  ammonia  will  retain 
carbonate  of  baryta  in  solution,  which,  of  course,  will  make  the 
amount  of  sulphuric  acid  appear  higher  than  is  really  the  cat«.  It 
need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  this  method  is  altogether  inapplicable 
in  presence  of  phosphoric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  or  any  other  acid  preci- 
pitating baryta  salt  from  neutral  solutions,  and  that  no  other  bases  but 
alkalies  may  be  present. 

b.  After  A.  uemm*  Clkmm  has  modified  C.  Mohr's  process  as 
follows  with  the  view  of  making  it  more  rapid  in  execution  aud  more 
convenient  for  use  in  m an ufec tones.  In  this  also  the  absence  is  neces- 
sary of  all  other  acids  which  form  insoluble  salts  with  baryta  and  of 
all  bases  except  alkalies.  We  require  besides  the  standard  solutions 
mentioned  in  a,  a  normal  solution  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda,  containing 
63*04  grm.  of  the  anhydrous  salt  in  1  litre.  Put  the  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid  into  a  measuring  tiask,  add  tincture  of  litmus,  and  if 
necessary  neutralize  exactly  with  soda  free  from  carbonic  acid  or  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  add  a  measured  quantity  of  chloride  of  barium  in 
excess,  then  a  volume  of  carbonate  of  soda  equal  to  that  of  the  chloride 
of  barium,  fill  to  the  mark,  shake,  filter  and  determine  in  an  aliquot 
part  of  the  filtrate  (about  a  half)  the  carbonate  of  soda  according  to 
\  220.  The  acid  used  to  neutralize  the  carbonate  of  soda  left  in  the  " 
solution  is  equivalent  to  the  sulphuric  acid  present.  KO,S0  +  2BaCl 
=  BaO,S0,+  KCl  +  BaCl  and  BaO,SO,  + KCl  +  BaCl  +  2NaO,CO,= 
BaO.SO,  +  KCl  +  BaO,CO,  +  NaCl  +  fi  aO,CO,.  In  dilute  solutions  the 
small  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda  has  no  action  on  the  sulphate  of 
baryta,  so  that  no  error  can  arise  on  this  score.  The  results  are 
sufficiently  accurate  for  technical  purposes. 

e.  After  E.  BoHLio.f  This  method  is  intended  for  technical 
purposes.  It  depends  on  the  fact  that  when  an  alkaline  sulphate  is 
heated  at  a  temperature  near  100°  with  precipitated  carbonate  of  baryta 
in  the  presence  of  excess  of  carbonic  acid  complete  decomposition  takes 
place  with  formation  of  sulphate  of  baryta  and  alkaline  bicarbonate. 
The  amount  of  alkali  combined  with  carbonic  acid  is  determined 
alkalimetrically,  it  corresponds  to  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Regarding  the  details  see  the  original  paper. 

d.  After  R.  Wildenstein  (First  process!).  The  principle  of  the 
method  consists  in  precipitating  the  sulphuric  acid  with  chloride  of 
barium,  and  estimating  the  excess  of  the  latter  by  means  of  neutral 
Chromate  of  potassa  ;  the  Chromate  being  added  directly  if  the  solution 
is  neutral  j  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  acid,  after  addition  of  ammonia 
free  from  carbonic  acid  in  slight  excess.  Two  solutions  are  employed— 

1.  A  solution  of  chloride  of  barium,  1  c.c.  of  which  corresponds 
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to  02  sulphuric  acid.  Prepared  by  dissolving  00*08  grm.  of  the  pure 
crystallized  salt  to  1  litre. 

2.  A  solution  of  pure  neutral  Chromate  of  potassa,  2  c.c.  of  which 
precipitate  1  c.c.  of  the  chloride  of  barium  solution.  Prepared  by 
dissolving  18*40  grin,  of  bichromate  of  potassa,  adding  ammonia  till  the 
reddish -yellow  color  has  turned  to  pale  yellow,  and  diluting  to  1  litre. 

The  first  thing  is  to  test  whether  the  two  solutions  stand  in  the 
proper  relation  to  one  another.  To  this  end  take  10  c.c.  of  the  chloride 
of  barium  solution,  dilute  with  about  50  c.c.  water,  heat  to  boiling,  ' 
and  add  20-4  c.c.  of  the  Chromate  of  potassa  solution.  The  precipitate  soon 
settles,  and  the  supernatant  fluid  must  be  yellowish.  Add  now  chloride 
of  barium  drop  by  drop  from  the  burette— '2  c.c.  should  be  required. 

For  the  actual  analysis,  dissolve  the  substance  in  about  ö0  c.c. 
water  in  a  flask  of,  say  200  c.c,  heat  to  boiling,  and  run  in  chloride 
of  barium,  till  the  whole  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  certainly  precipitated, 
but  avoiding  a  large  excess  of  the  precipitant  Boil  now  for  half  to 
one  minute,  and  if  acid,  neutralize  with  ammonia  free  from  carbonic 
acid,  and  add,  no  matter  whether  the  fluid  is  turbid  or  not,  Chromate  of 

Cotassa  in  quantities  of  -5  c.c.  at  a  time.  Tho  fluid  now  rapidly 
ecomes  clear  on  gentle  agitation,  so  that  one  can  easily  recognise,  by 
the  first  appearance  of  the  yellow  coloration,  when  the  chromic  acid 
ceases  to  be  precipitated.  As  soon  as  this  point  is  reached,  add  chloride 
of  barium  slowly,  drop  by  drop,  till  the  fluid  is  again  completelv 
decolorized ;  for  this  purpose  generally  only  a  few  drops,  at  the  most 
only  "4  c.c,  are  required.  Finally  divide  the  c.c.  of  Chromate  used 
by  2,  deduct  them  from  the  whole  of  the  chloride  of  barium  used,  and 
reckon  the  sulphuric  acid  from  the  remainder.     Results  good. 

In  applying  the  method  to  sulphate  of  magnesia,  zinc  or  cadmium, 
dissolve  in  ammonia  with  addition  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  heat  with 
a  little  chloride  of  calcium  in  order  to  throw  down  any  carbonic  acid 
in  the  ammonia,  and  then  titrate  (Fleischer*). 

e.  After  R.  Wildenstein  (Second  processt).     Of  all  the  methods 
for  the  volumetric  estimation  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  simplest  and  that 
which  is  capable  of  the  most  general  application,  is  to  drop  into  the 
solution  containing  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  standard  chloride  of 
barium  solution,  till  the  exact  point  is  reached  when 
no  more  precipitation  takes  place.    This  point  is  diffi- 
cult to  hit,  and  hence  the  method  has  only  found  a 
very  limited  use. 

Wildehstein  has  given  this  method  a  prac- 
tical form,  which  renders  it  possible  to  complete  an 
analysis  in  about  half  an  hour,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  obtain  satisfactory  results.  He  employs  the  appa- 
ratus, fijr.  86.  A  is  a  bottle  of  white  glass,  whose 
bottom  has  been  removed,  il  contains  900 — 950  c.c 
B  is  a  strong  funnel-tube,  with  bell-shaped  funnel, 
and  bent  as  shown,  provided  below  with  a  piece  of 
india-rubber  tube,  a  screw  compression -cock,  and  a 
small  piece  of  tubing  not  drawn  out.    The  length         Fig.  a«. 

*  Jonra.  f.  pnkt  Chem.  N  F.  S,  318.  Here  alio  a  modification  of  the  prooeni  ia 
•uggeated  bj  which  eicsu  of  Chromate  of  ammonia  may  he  detected  in  colored  fluids, 
but  thii  makes  it  rather  complicated. 

t  Zeitaohr.  f.  anal.  Cbem.  1,  4S2. 
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from  o  to  d  is  about  7£-8,  from  d  to  e  about  12  cm.  The  opening  of 
the  funnel-tube  f,  which  should  have  a  diameter  of  2*5  to  3  cm.,  is 
covered  as  follows : — Take  a  piece  of  fine  new  calico  or  muslin,  free 
from  sulphuric  acid,  and  about  6  cm.  square,  lay  on  it  two  pieces  of 
Swedish  paper  of  the  same  size,  and  then  another  piece  of  stuff  like 
the  first,  now  bind  these  altogether  over  the  opening/,  carefully  and 
without  injuring  the  paper,  by  means  of  a  strong  linen  thread  which 
has  been  drawn  a  few  times  over  wax,  and  cut  it  off  even  all  round. 
We  have  now  a  small  syphon-filter,  which  enables  us  to  filter  off  a 
portion  of  fluid  contained  in  A,  and  turbid  from  sulphate  of  baryta, 
clear  and  with  comparative  rapidity. 

On  gradually  adding  chloride  of  barium  to  the  dilute  acid  solution 
of  a  sulphate  a  point  occurs  which  may  be  compared  to  the  neutral 
point. in  precipitating  silver  with  chloride  of  sodium  (see  p.  236);  i.e., 
there  is  a  certain  moment,  when  a  portion  filtered  off  will  give  a  tur- 
bidity both  with  sulphuric  acid  and  chloride  of  barium  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  minutes.  On  this  account  we  must  either  proceed  on  the 
principle  recommended  for  the  estimation  of  silver,  i.e.,  disregarding 
the  quantity  of  chloride  of  barium  in  the  solution,  to  standardize  it  by 
adding  it  to  a  known  amount  of  sulphate,  till  a  precipitate  ceases  to  be 
formed;  or  else  we  must — and  Wildenstein  recommends  this  latter 
course — consider  as  the  end-point  of  the  reaction  the  point  at  which 
chloride  of  barium  ceases  to  produce  a  distinctly  visible  precipitation  in 
the  clear  filtrate  after  a  lapse  of  two  minutes. 

The  chloride  of  barium  solution  is  prepared  as  in  ft,  so  that  1  c.c. 
corresponds  to  '02  sulphuric  acid.     The  process  is  as  follows  : — 

First  prepare  the  solution  of  the  sulphate  to  be  analysed  (using 
about  3  or  4  grm.),  then  fill  A  with  hot  water,  open  the  cock  with  the 
screw  or  by  the  aid  of  a  glass  rod,  and  wait  till  the  syphon  B  is  quite 
full  of  water.  If  the  water  runs  down  the  tube  o  e  without  filling  it 
entirely,  close  and  open  the  cock  a  few  times,  and  this  inconvenience 
will  be  removed.  (It  iß  not  allowable  to  suck  at  e,  or  to  fill  the  syphon 
with  the  wash-bottle  at  e,  as  either  proceeding  would  inevitably  lead 
to  injuring  the  filter.)  Now  close  the  cock  and  pour  out  the  hot 
watqr,  replace  it  by  400  c.c.  of  boiling  water,  add  tne  ready-prepared 
solution  of  the  sulphate,  and  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  if 
necessary,  and  run  in  the  chloride  of  barium  solution,  at  first  in  rather 
large  portions,  at  last  in  £  c.c.  Before  each  fresh  addition  of  chloride 
of  barium  open  the  cock  and  allow  rather  more  liquid  to  flow  into  a 
beaker  than  corresponds  to  the  contents  of  the  syphon.  This  quantity 
should  be  previously  ascertained,  and  a  mark  indicating  it  made  on  the 
beaker.  Now  close  the  cock  and  pour  the  filtrate  without  loss  back 
into  A.  (As  the  beaker  is  used  over  and  over  again  for  the  same  pur- 
pose it  need  not  be  rinsed  out)  Now  run  some  of  the  fluid  into  a  test 
tube,  so  as  to  one- third  fill  it,  add  to  the  clear  fluid  2  drops  of  chloride 
of  barium  from  the  burette  and  shake.  If  a  precipitate  or  turbidity  is 
produced  return  the  portion  to  the  main  quantity.  The  experiment  is 
finished  when  the  last  portion  tested  shows  after  the  lapse  of  exactly 
two  minutes  no  distinctly  visible  turbidity.  The  drops  of  chloride  of 
barium  used  for  the  last  testing  are  of  course  not  reckoned.  The  slight 
error  involved  from  the  fact  that  the  small  quantity  of  fluid  in  the 
syphon  is  finally  unacted  on,  is  too  small  to  be  noticed.  During  the 
experiment  the  filter  must  not  be  injured  by  the  stirring.    In  case  the 
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end  reaction  has  been  overstepped,  add  1  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
(equivalent  to  the  chloride  of  barium)  to  A,  and  endeavour  to  hit  it 
again.  Here  1  c.c.  will  have  to  be  subtracted  from  the  c.c.  of  chloride 
of  barium  used. 

The  results  obtained  by  Wildenstein  are  of  sufficient  accuracy 
for  technical  purposes.  Some  experiments  made  in  my  own  laboratory 
were  also  quite  satisfactory. 

/.  The  methods  of  Levol,*  Pappenheim^  and  Schwarz,! 
depend  upon  the  precipitation  of  the  sulphuric  acid  with  standard  solu- 
tion of  lead.  Their  use  is  limited,  as  they  require  the  absence  of 
chlorides,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  neutral  ammonia  salts. 

II.  Separation  of  Sulphuric  Acid  from  the  Bases. 

a.  From  those  Bases  with  which  the  Acid  forms  Compounds 
soluble  in  Water  or  in  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

The  solution  should  be  free  from  nitric  acid.  Precipitate  the  sul- 
phuric acid  according1  to  I.  by  chloride  of  barium  (or  acetate  of  baryta). 
The  filtrate  contains  the  excess  of  chloride  of  harium,  together  with"  the 
chlorides  of  the  bases  present ;  determine  the  bases  by  the  methods 
given  in  the  fifth  section  for  their  separation  from  baryta.  The  fluid 
obtained  by  treating  the  ignited  sulphate  of  baryta  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  evaporating  and  filtering  from  the  small  amount  of  sulphate  of 
baryta,  must  be  added  to  the  solution  containing  the  bases.  H  after 
treating  the  sulphate  of  baryta  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  still  contains 
foreign  bases,  dissolve  it  in  sulphuric  acid  with  heat,  pour  the  solution 
into  cold  water,  and  collect  the  precipitate  on  a  filter ;  the  remainder 
of  the  foreign  base  will  then  be  found  in  the  filtrate. 

b.  From   those  Bases   with  which  the  Acid  forms  Com- 
pounds INSOLUBLE    OR   DIFFICULTLY   SOLUBLE    IN  WATER 

or  in  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

a.  From  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime :  Fuse  the  finely  pulverized  sub- 
stance, in  a  platinum  crucible,  with  5  parts  of  mixed  carbonates  of  soda 
and  potassa.  Put  the  crucible,  with  its  contents,  into  a  beaker,  or 
into  a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish,  pour  water  over  it,  and  apply  heat 
until  the  alkaline  sulphates  and  carbonates  are  completely  dissolved  j 
filter  the  hot  solution  from  the  residuary  carbonates  of  the  earths, 
wash  the  latter  thoroughly  with  water,  to  which  a  little  ammonia  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia  has  been  added,  and  determine  according  to 
§§  101  to  103,  If  the  precipitates  have  been  well  washed,  it  is  per- 
fectly admissible  to  ignite  and  weigh  at  once.  Precipitate  the  sul- 
phuric acid  from  the  filtrate,  as  in  I.  Finely  pulverized  sulphate  of 
lime  and  sulphate  of  strontia  may  be  completely  decomposed  also  by 
boiling  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa  ;§  the  same  process  will 
answer  also  for  sulphate  of  baryta;  but  the  operation  is  far  more 
difficult,  and  complete  decomposition  is  effected  only  by  boiling  the 
precipitate,  after  decanting  the  fluid,  repeatedly  with  an  excess  of  solu~ 
tion  of  carbonated  alkali  (H.  Rose||). 

*  Bulletin  de  la  socie^e*  d'Encour.  Avril  1853  ;  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  60,  884. 

t  Mohr'b  Lehrb.  der  Ti  tri  r  met  node,  8  Aufl.  411. 

t  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  2,  892. 

§  Carbonate  of  soda  does  not  answer  as  well. 

il  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  64,  882,  and  65,  816. 
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ß.  From  oxide  of  lead:  The  simplest  way  of  effecting*  the  decomposi- 
tion of  sulphate  of  lead  consists  in  digesting  it,  at  the  common  tem- 
perature, with  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  potassa,  filtering, 
washing  the  precipitate,  determining  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  filtrate 
as  in  L,  dissolving  the  precipitate,  which  contains  alkali,  in  nitric  or 
acetic  acid,  and  determining  the  lead  in  the  solution,  by  one  of  the 
methods  given  in  §  162. 

Presence  of  strontia  and  lime  necessitates  no  alteration  in  this 
method;  but  if  baryta  also  is  present,  and  it  is  accordingly  necessary 
to  ignite*  the  mixture  with  carbonated  alkalies  (or  to  boil  repeatedly 
with  fresh  portions  of  solution  of  the  same,)  a  small  portion  of  lead 
always  remains  in  solution  in  the  alkaline  fluid ;  this  must  be  preci- 
pitated by  passing  carbonic  acid  before  filtering. 

y.  From  suboxide  of  mercury:  Sulphate  of  suboxide  of  mercury  is 
best  dissolved  by  warming  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  with  addition 
of  chlorate  of  potassa  or  bromine,  and  the  solution  is  treated  according 
to  a.  If  the  salt  is  boiled  with  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  the 
carbonate  of  suboxide  of  mercury  first  formed  is  decomposed,  and  the 
residue  contains  metallic  mercury  and  oxide  of  mercury ;  a  small  part 
of  the  latter  passes  into  the  filtrate. 

III.  Estimation  of  free  Sulphuric  Acid  in  presence  of 
Sulphates. 

We  have  occasionally  to  estimate  the  free  acid  in  presence  of  sul- 
phates, as,  for  instance,  in  vinegar,  wine,  &c.  This  may  be  frequently 
done  by  indirect  methods,  the  amount  of  the  bases  being  deter- 
mined on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  amount  of  the  acids ; 
sometimes  also  by  determining  the  total  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  the  quantity  of  free  acid,  the  latter  by  the  acidimetric  method. 
According  to  A.  GiRARDf  the  following  is  the  only  direct  method,  which 
can  be  relied  on.  Evaporate  on  the  water-bath  to  dryness  and  exhaust 
the  residue  with  absolute  alcohol ;  determine  the  combined  acid  in  the 
residue,  and  the  free  acid  in  the  alcoholic  extract,  after  mixing  with 
water  and  evaporating  off  the  alcohol.  It  has  been  said  that  the  object 
may  be  attained  by  the  use  of  carbonate  of  baryta,  which  is  supposed 
to  throw  down  the  free  acid  only,  but  this  is  erroneous  since  alkaline 
sulphates  in  aqueous  solution  are  partially  decomposed  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  by  carbonate  of  baryta. 

Supplement  to  the  Second  Division. 

§  133. 

Hydrofluosilicic  Acid. 

If  you  have  hydrofluosilicic  acid  in  solution,  add  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  potassium,  then  a  volume  of  strong  alcohol  equal  to  the  fluid 
present,  collect  the  precipitated  silicofluoride  of  potassium  on  a  weighed 
filter,  and  wash  with  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  spirit  of  wine  and 
water.  Dry  the  washed  precipitate  at  100°,  and  weigh.  Mix  the 
alcoholic  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  treat 
the  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water.     If  this  leaves  an  undis- 

*  This  is  best  done  in  a  porcelain  crucible, 
t  Compt.  rend.  58,  515  ;  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  4,  219. 
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solved  residue  of  silicic  acid,  this  is  a  sign  that  the  examined  acid 
contained  an  excess  of  silicic  acid ;  the  weight  of  the  residue  shows 
the  amount  of  excess.  Silicon*  uoride  of  potassium  dried  at  100°  has  the 
formula  KF,SiFt ;  for  its  properties,  see  §  68.  Instead  of  weighing 
it,  it  may  be  estimated  volumetrically  according  to  §  97,  5.  The 
analysis  of  metallic  silicofluorides  is  best  effected  by  heating  in  pla- 
tinum vessels,  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ;  fluoride  of  silicon  and 
hydrofluoric  acid  volatilize,  the  bases  are  left  behind  in  the  form  of 
sulphates,  and  may,  in  many  cases,  after  volatilization  of  the  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid,  be  weighed  as  such.  If  the  metallic  silicofluorides  to 
be  analysed  contain  water,  the  latter  cannot  be  estimated  by  mere 
ignition,  since  fluoride  of  silicon  would  escape  with  the  water.  H.  Rose 
recommends  the  following  method :  Mix  them  most  intimately  with 
6  parts  of  recently  ignited  oxide  of  lead,  cover  the  mixture,  in  a 
small  retort,  with  a  layer  of  pure  oxide  of  lead,  weigh  the  retort,  heat 
cautiously  until  the  contents  begin  to  fuse  together,  remove  the 
aqueous  vapor  still  remaining  in  the  vessel  by  suction,  and  weigh  the 
retort  again  when  cold.  The  diminution  of  weight  shows  the  quantity 
of  water  expelled.  Do  not  neglect  testing  the  drops  of  the  escaping 
water  with  litmus  paper ;  the  result  is  accurate  only  if  they  have  no 
acid  reaction. 

F.  Stolba*  proposes  the  following  process,  at  least  for  compounds 
soluble  in  water,  rut  into  a  crucible  double  as  much  magnesia  as  is 
necessary  to  decompose  the  silicofluoride  to  be  analysed,  ignite  it  as 
strongly  as  possible,  allow  to  cool,  and  weigh.  Add  water  to  form  a 
thick  paste,  and  then  the  weighed  silicofluoride;  if  the  amount  of 
water  present  is  not  enough  to  dissolve  the  compound,  add  some  more, 
mix  with  a  platinum  wire  which  must  afterwards  be  wiped  off  clean, 
dry,  ignite,  and  weigh.  The  increase  in  weight  shows  the  amount  of 
anhydrous  silicofluoride,  provided  no  oxide  is  present  which  takes  up 
oxygen. 

Third  Division  of  the  First  Group  of  the  Acids. 

Phosphoric  Acid — Boracic  Acid — Oxalic  Acid- 
Hydrofluoric  Acid. 

§  134. 
1.  Phosphoric  Acid. 

I.  Determination. 

Tribasic  phosphoric  acid  may  be  determined  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways.  The  forms  in  which  this  determination  may  be  effected  have 
been  given  already  in  §  93,  4.  The  most  appropriate  forms  for  the 
purpose,  however,  are  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  and  phosphate  of  sesqui- 
oxide  of  uranium,  because  they  are  in  themselves  well  worthy  of  recom- 
mendation and  can  be  employed  in  almost  all  cases.  The  determination 
as  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  is  frequently  preceded  by  precipitation 
in  anotner  way,  especially  as  phospho-molybdate  of  ammonia,  occa- 
sionally as  phosphate  of  binoxide  of  tin  or  of  suboxide  of  mercury.  The 
other  forms  in  which  phosphoric  acid  may  be  determined  give  also,  in 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  7,  93. 
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part,  very  good  results,  but  admit  only  of  a  more  limited  application. 
With  respect  to  volumetric  methods,  those  which  depend  upon  the  use 
of  standard  solution  of  uranium  are  the  best. 

With  regard  to  meta-  and  pyrophosphoric  acids,  I  have  simply  to 
remark  here  that  these  acids  cannot  be  determined  by  any  of  the 
methods  given  below.  The  best  way  to  effect  their  determination  is  to 
convert  them  into  tribasic  phosphoric  acid ;  as  follows : — 

a.  In  the  dry  way.  By  protracted  fusion  with  from  4  to  6  parts  of 
mixed  carbonates  of  soda  and  potassa.  This  method  is,  however,  ap- 
plicable only  in  the  case  of  meta-  and  pyrophosphates  of  the  alkalies, 
and  of  those  meta-  or  pyrophosphates  of  metallic  oxides  which  are 
completely  decomposed  oy  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates;  it  fails, 
accordingly,  for  instance,  with  the  salts  of  alkaline  earths,  magnesia 
excepted. 

ß.  In  the  wet  way.  The  salt  is  heated  for  some  time  with  a  strong 
acid,  best  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (Weber*).  This  method 
leads  only  to  the  attainment  of  approximate  results,  in  the  case  of  all 
salts  whose  bases  form  soluble  compounds  with  the  acid  added,  since 
in  these  cases  the  meta-  or  pyrophosphoric  acid  is  never  completely 
liberated ;  but  the  desired  result  may  be  fully  attained  by  the  use  of 
any  acid  which  forms  insoluble  compounds  with  the  bases  present. 
Respecting  the  partial  conversion  in  the  former  case,  I  have  found 
that  it  approaches  the  nearer  to  completeness  the  greater  the  quantity 
of  free  acid  added, t  and  that  the  ebullition  must  be  long  continued 
(comp.  Expt.  No.  82). 

Bunce  s  statement,?  that  phosphoric  acid  volatilizes  when  a  phos- 
phate is  evaporated  to  dryness  with  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  and  the 
residue  heated  a  little,  is  quite  erroneous  (compare  my  paper  on  the 
subject,  in  Annal.  der  Chem.  und  Pharm,  86,  216).  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  tribasic  phosphoric  acid  under 
these  circumstances  changes,  not  indeed  at  100°,  but  at  a  temperature 
still  below  100°,  to  pyrophosphoric  acid;  thus,  for  instance,  upon 
evaporating  common  phosphate  of  soda  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  ex- 
cess, and  drying  the  residue  at  160°,  we  obtain  NaCl  +  NaO,HO,PO§. 

a.  Determination  as  Phosphate  of  Lead. 

Proceed  as  with  arsenic  acid,  §  127,  1,  a — i.e.,  evaporate  with  a 
weighed  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead,  and  ignite.  This  method  presupposes 
that  no  other  acid  is  present  in  the  aqueous  or  nitric  acid  solution  ;  it 
has  this  great  advantage  that  it  gives  correct  results,  no  matter  whether 
the  phosphoric  acid  present  is  mono-,  bi-,  or  tribasic. 

b.  Determination  as  Pyrophosphate  of  Magnesia. 

a.  Direct  determination.  Suitable  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  acid  is  present  in  the  tribasic  state,  either  free  or 
combined  with  an  alkali. 

The  solution  should  be  neutral  or  only  moderately  ammoniacal. 
Add  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  then  the  usual  magnesia  mixture  (§  62, 
6),  or,  still  better,  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  magnesium,  chloride  of 

•  Pogg.  AnnaL  73,  187. 
t  There  »re,  however,   other  considerations  which  forbid  going  too  far  in  this 
respect. 

$  Sillira.  Joorn.  May,  1851.  405. 
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ammonium  and  ammonia,*  in  sufficient  but  not  too  excessive  quantity. 
10  c.c.  of  the  magnesia  mixture  will  precipitate  '24  grm.  PO,.  The 
precipitate  being  under  these  conditions  somewhat  slowly  formed, 
appears  distinctly  crystalline.  After  some  time  add  ammonia  gradually 
to  the  amount  of  one-third  of  the  fluid.  Allow  to  stand  12  hours  in  a 
well-covered  vessel  in  the  cold,  filter,  test  the  filtrate  with  magnesia 
mixture  and  ammonia,  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  ammonia  diluted 
with  3  volumes  of  water  till  the  washings,  when  acidified  with  nitric 
acid  and  tested  with  nitrate  of  silver,  are  no  longer  rendered  turbid ; 
proceed  according  to  §  104,  2.  The  precipitate  is  not  absolutely 
insoluble  in  ammoniated  water,  therefore  it  is  well  to  wash  by  suction, 
as  this  reduces  the  necessary  amount  of  wash  water  to  a  minimum. 
The  results  are  accurate  (Expt.  No.  80,  also  KissEL).f  If  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  the  purity  of  the  precipitate,  dissolve  it  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  throw  down  again  with  ammonia,  adding  some 
magnesia  mixture.  If  the  magnesia  mixture  is  omitted,  the  solution 
being  free  from  magnesia,  will  dissolve  some  of  the  precipitate.  Com- 
pare Kissel,  loc.  cit.  Properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue  §  74. 
If  the  solution  contains  pyrophosphoric  acid,  the  precipitate  is  flocculent 
and  dissolves  to  a  notable  degree  in  ammoniated  water  (Weber). 

ß.  Indirect  determination,  with  previous  precipitation  as  phospho- 
molybdate  of  ammonia,  after  Sonnenschein.} 

Applicable  in  all  cases  in  which  the  phosphoric  acid  is  present  in 
the  tribasic  state,  even  in  presence  of  alkaline  earths,  alumina,  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  <fec.  Tartaric  acid,  however,  and  similarly  acting-  organic 
substances  must  be  absent.  No  considerable  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
acid  may  be  present.  Large  quantities  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  and 
of  metallic  chlorides  generally,  also  of  certain  ammonia  salts,  especially 
the  oxalate  and  citrate  (König)§,  are  to  be  avoided.  Nitrate  of  am- 
monia assists  the  precipitation  and  neutralizes  the  injurious  action  of 
very  large  quantities  of  nitrates  and  sulphates  (E.  Richters)||.  The 
molybdenum  solution  described  "  Qual.  Anal.,"  §  52,  is  employed  as 
the  precipitant.  It  contains  ö  per  cent,  of  molybdic  acid.  The  fluid  to 
be  examined  for  phosphoric  acid  should  be  concentrated,  it  may  contain 
free  nitric  or  free  sulphuric  acid.  Transfer  to  a  beaker  and  add  a  con- 
siderable quantity  ot  the  molybdenum  solution.  About  40  parts 
molybdic  acid  must  be  added  for  every  1  part  phosphoric  acid,  therefore 
80  c.c.  of  the  molybdic  solution  for  *1  grm.  phosphoric  acid.  Stir, 
without  touching  the  sides,  and  keep  covered  12  hours  at  about  40°. 
Then  remove  a  portion  of  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  with  a  pipette, 
mix  it  with  an  equal  volume  of  molybdenum  solution,  and  allow  it  to 

*  When  the  ordinary  mixture  is  used  a  little  deviation  from  the  correct  process 
may  cause  the  precipitate  to  c<>rtain  a  trace  of  basic  sulphate  of  m-tgnesia.  The 
mixture  recommended  is  prepared  as  follows  : — Dissolve  83  grm.  crystallized  milphate 
of  magnesia  in  boiling  water,  add  5  c.o.  hydrochloric  acid,  then  82  crrm.  crystallised 
chloride  of  barium  dissolved  in  water,  boil,  decant,  filter,  and.  ten  whether  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  gives  any  precipitate  in  the  filtrate ;  if  it  does  add  a  little  more 
sulphate  of  magnesia.  Mix  the  filtrate  and  washings,  concentrate  by  evaporation, 
allow  to  cool,  transfer  to  a  litre  flask,  add  165  grm.  pure  chloride  of  ammonium, 
260  c.o.  ammonia  and  water  to  the  mark.  Allow  to  stand  a  few  days  and  filter  if 
necessary.  This  solution  contains  the  same  quantity  of  magnesia  as  that  given  in 
I  62,  6. 

t  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  8,  170.        t  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Ghem.  58,  343. 
§  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Ghem.  10,  305.        U  lb.  10,  469. 
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stand  some  time  at  40°.  If  a  further  precipitation  takes  place,  return 
the  portion  to  the  main  "quantity,  add  more  molybdenum  solution,  allow- 
to  stand  ag-ain  12  hours,  and  test  agfain.  When  complete  precipitation 
has  been  effected  pour  the  fluid  off  through  a  small  niter  and  wash  the 
precipitate  entirely  by  decantation,  usirg  a  mixture  of  100  parts  molyb- 
date  solution,  20  parts  nitric  acid  of  1  2  sp.  gr.,  and  80  parts  water.* 
The  washing  must  be  thorough,  and  the  last  runnings  must  not  be 
precipitated  by  excess  of  ammonia,  even  if  lime,  iron,  &c,  "was  present 
in  the  solution.  Now  dissolve  the  precipitate  in  the  least  quantity  of 
ammonia,  pour  the  fluid  through  tie  small  filter,  when  the  minute 
amount  of  precipitate  thereon  will  be  dissolved,  wash  the  filter  with 
ammonia  diluted  with  three  volumes  of  water,  mix  the  filtrate  and 
washings,  and  add  hydrochloric  acid  carefully  till  the  precipitate 
produced,  instead  of  redissolving  instantly,  takes  a  little  time  to  dis- 
appear ;  finally  throw  down  with  magnesia  mixture  (compare  a).  If 
the  ammonia  leaves  a  small  amount  of  the  precipitate  undissolved,  treat 
the  residue  with  nitric  acid  and  test  the  filtrate  with  molybdic  solution 
in  order  to  save  any  phosphoric  acid.     Results  accurate. t 

As  this  method  requires  so  large  a  quantity  of  molybdic  acid,  it  is 
usually  resorted  to  only  in  cases  where  methods  b,  a,  and  c  are  in- 
applicable ;  and  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  quantity  of  substance  taken 
is  not  allowed  to  exceed  *3  grm.  Arsenic  acid  and  silicic  acid,t  if 
present,  must  first  be  removed.  Of  all  the  methods  for  determining 
phosphoric  acid  which  are  admissible  in  the  presence  of  sesquioxide  of 
iron  and  alumina,  this  i.s  the  best  in  my  opinion,  especially  for  the 
estimation  of  small  quantities  of  the  acid  in  presence  of  large  quantities 
of  these  bases. 

y.  Indirect  determination,  with  previous  precipitation  as  phosphate  of 
suboxide  of  mercury,  after  H.  Rose.§ 

Applicable  for  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  (also  of  pyro-  and 
metaphosphoric  acid)  from  all  bases,  except  alumina.     Comp.  §  135,  k. 

Dissolve  the  phosphate  in  neither  too  large  nor  too  small  a  quantity 
of  nitric  acid,  in  a  porcelain  dish,  add  pure  metallic  mercury  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  leave  a  portion,  even  though  only  a  small  one,  undissolved 
by  the  free  acid.  Evaporate  on  the  water-batn  to  dryness.  If  the  warm 
mass  still  evolves  an  odor  of  nitric  acid,  moisten  it  with  water,  and  heat 
again  on  the  water-bath,  until  it  smells  no  longer  of  nitric  acid.  Add 
now  hot  water,  pass  through  a  small  filter,. and  wash  until  the  washings 
leave  no  longer  a  fixed  residue  upon  platinum.  Dry  the  filter,  which, 
besides  the  phosphate,  contains  also  basic  nitrate  of  suboxide  of  mercury 
and  free  mercury,  mix  its  contents,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  with  mixed 

*  According  to  E.  Richtfrs  (Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  10,  471)  you  may  also  wash 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  containing  15  gnu.  in  100  o.e.  slightly  acidified 
with  nitric  acid  ami  containing  a  few  per-cents  of  molybdic  acid  solution.  , 

+  Zeitschr.  f.  anai.  Chem.  3,  446,  and  6,  403. 

t  Silicic  acid  may  also  be  thrown  down,  in  form  of  a  yellow  precipitate,  by  acid 
solution  of  molyhdate  of  ammonia,  especially  in  pretence  of  much  chloride  of  am- 
monium (\V.  K.vnp,  Chem.  Central  b.  1857,  631).  Mr.  Grund  wann,  who  repeated 
Knopfs  experiments  in  my  laboratory,  obtained  the  same  results.  The  precipitate 
dissolves  in  ammonia.  If  the  solution,  alter  addition  of  some  chloride  of  ammonium, 
is  allowed  to  Rtand  for  sometime,  the  silicic  »cid  separates,' and  the  phosphoric  acid 
may  I  hen  be  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  with  magnesia- mixture  j  it  is,  however, 
si  way  8  the  safer  way  to  remove  silicic  acid  first. 

§  Pogg.  Annal.  76,  218. 
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carbonates  of  soda  and  potassa  in  excess,  roll  the  filter  into  the  shape 
of  a  ball,  place  it  in  a  hollow  made  in  the  mixture,  and  cover  the  whole 
with  a  layer  of  the  mixed  carbonates.  Expose  the  crucible,  under  a 
chimney  with  good  draught,  for  abouHialf  an  hour  to  a  moderate  heat, 
so  that  it  does  not  get  red-hot  At  this  temperature,  the  nitrate  of 
suboxide  of  mercury  and  the  metallic  mercury  volatilize.  Heat  now 
over  the  lamp  to  bright  redness,  and  treat  the  residue  with  hot  water, 
which  will  dissolve  it  completely,  if  no  sesquioxide  of  iron  be  present, 
and  if  no  oxide  of  platinum  has  been  formed.  The  latter  may  occur  on 
account  of  too  rapid  heating,  which  might  produce  nitrate  of  soda, 
which  would  act  upon  the  platinum.  Supersaturate  the  clear  (if  neces- 
sary, filtered)  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  add  ammonia  and 
magnesia-mixture,  and  proceed  as  in  a. 

d.  Indirect  determination,  with  previous  precipitation  as  phosphate  of 
binoxide  of  tin, 

aa.  After  W.  Reissig.*  The  substance  should  be  free  firom 
chlorides.  Dissolve  in  concentrated  nitric  acid,  add,  at  least,  eight 
times  as  much  of  the  purest  tin  (in  the  form  of  foil  or  small  grains)  as 
there  is  phosphoric  acid  present,  and  warm  for  five  or  six  hours,  until  the 
precipitate  has  completely  subsided.!  Wash  by  decantation  combined  . 
with  filtration,  rinse  into  a  platinum  dish,  and  digest  with  a  small 
quantity  of  concentrated  solution  of  potassa.  The  product  of  this 
operation  is  a  mixture  of  metastannate  and  phosphate  01  potassa,  which, 
upon  addition  of  hot  water,  dissolves  to  a  clear  fluid,  and  even  very 
readily  if  there  has  not  been  too  much  hydrate  of  potassa  used. 
Dissolve,  in  the  same  way,  the  trifling  particles  of  the  precipitate  which 
may  still  adhere  to  the  filter,  add  this  solution  to  that  of  the  precipitate, 
transfer  the  whole  fluid  to  a  weighed  flask  of  a  litre  capacity,  and  dilute 
with  water  to  make  the  fluid  up  to  about  900  grm. ;  saturate  now  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  adding  also  some  pentasulphide  of  ammonium, 
and  then  acetic  acicLuntil  the  bisulphide  of  tin  is  precipitated,  and  the 
fluid  slightly  acid.  Kepi  ace  the  flask  now  on  the  scale,  add  water,  until 
the  contents  weigh  1000  grm.  (or  some  other  round  number),  shake, 
allow  it  to  stand  from  12  to  16  hours,  filter  the  supernatant  clear  fluid 
into  a  porcelain  dish,  and  weigh  the  flask  again,  which  now  contains 
the  rest  of  the  fluid,  together  with  the  sulpiride  of  tin.  The  weight 
found  gives,  by  simple  subtraction,  also  the  quantity  of  the  filtrate  in 
which  the  phosphoric  acid  is  to  be  estimated.  The  proportion  which 
this  bears  to  the  total  quantity  of  the  fluid,  viz.,  1000  grm.  minus  the 
weight  of  the  sulphide  of  tin  (which  may  be  calculated  with  sufficient 
accuracy  from  the  amount  of  tin  originally  used,  or  may  be  estimated 
in  the  direct  way),  is  easily  found. 

Wash  the  filter  used  in  transferring  the  clear  fluid  from  the  flask  to 
the  porcelain  dish,  and  add  the  washings  to  the  filtrate  in  the  latter ; 

evaporate  the  fluid  to  a  small  bulk,  and  estimate  the  phosphoric  acid  in 

• 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  98,  339.  The  method  is  a  judicious  modification  of 
Reynoso's  process  (Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  54,  261),  wbioh  latter,  though  in  principle 
free  from  defects,  yet  presents  certain  practical  difficulties,  owing  principally  to  the 
large  proportion  of  tin  required  for  the  process  (eight  times  the  quantity  of  the 
phosphoric  acid),  which  makes  the  presence  of  even  slight  impurities  in  the  tin  a 
source  of  considerable  error.  These  remarks  of  Rjubsiq  completely  coincide  with  the 
results  of  my  own  experiments. 

f  In  the  presence  of  alumina  ox  sesquioxide  of  iron  portions  of  these  bases  pass 
into  the  precipitate  (Glbajbd). 
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• 

this  according  to  b,  a.  The  way  here  recommended  of  effecting  the 
separation  of  the  phosphoric  acid  fluid  from  the  sulphide  of  tin  must  be 
resorted  to  of  necessity,  since  in  the  filtration  and  washing  of  the  sulphide, 
no  matter  whether  with  pure  water  or  water  containing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  a  small  quantity  of  tin  would  inevitably  be  dissolved.  Results 
accurate. 

bb.  After  Girard.*  In  order  to  render  the  method  depending  on 
the  original  separation  of  the  phosphoric  acid  as  phosphate  of  binoxide 
of  tin,  applicable  in  the  presence  of  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
Girard  proceeds  as  follows :  having  obtained  the  precipitate  as  in  aaf 
consisting  of  metastannic  acid  and  phosphate  of  binoxide  of  tin,  together 
with  a  little  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  of  alumina,  and  having 
washed  it  first  by  decantation,  then  on  a  filter,  he  heats  it  either  at  first 
with  a  small  quantity  of  aqua  regia,  and  then  with  ammonia  and 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  or  immediately  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  in 
excess.  The  last  process  is  recommended  by  0.  JBiBER,f  on  the  ground 
that  the  former  leaves  a  little  phosphoric  acid  in  the  precipitate.  The 
whole  is  digested  about  two  hours,  and  then  filtered ;  the  precipitate, 
consisting  of  sulphide  of  iron  and  hydrate  of  alumina,  is  washed  with 
warm  sulphide  of  ammonium,  then  with  water  containing  a  little  sulphide 
of  ammonium,  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  thus  formed 
mixed  with  the  filtrate  from  the  tin  precipitate  which  contains  the 
principal  quantity  of  the  bases.  From  the  sulphide  of  ammonium  filtrate, 
which  contains  bisulphide  of  tin  and  phosphate  of  ammonia,  the  phos- 
phoric acid  is  at  once  precipitated  by  magnesia-mixture.  I  may  add 
that  Girard  considers  4  to  5  parts  tin  sufficient  for  1  part  phosphoric 
acid.  The  results  afforded  by  his  test-analyses  are  unexceptionable. 
According  to  Janovsky,$  at  least  six  parts  of  tin  must  be  used.  If 
the  tin  contains  arsenic  the  sulphide  of  ammonium  solution  should  be 
treated  according  to  aa,  as  direct  precipitation  with  magnesia  mixture 
would  throw  down  a  little  arseniate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  with  the 
phosphate. 

c.  Indirect  determination,  with  previous  precipitation  as  phosphate  of 
bismuth. 

This  method  was  proposed  by  Chancel,§  and  modified  by 
Birnbaum  and  Chojnaki.||  It  is  not  applicable  in  presence  of  sul- 
phuric or  hydrochloric  acid  and  cannot  lay  claim  either  to  quickness  or 
accuracy.1T 

c.  Determination  as  Phosphate  of  Sesquioxide  of  Uranium. 

After  Leconte,  A.  Arendt,  and  W.  Knop.**    (Very  suitable  in 

*  Compt.  read.  54,  468 ;  Zeitschrift  f.  an&lyt  Chem.  1,  S66. 
t  Zeitechr.  f.  die  geaammten  Naturwissensch.  1864,  293. 
t  Zeitechr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  1],  157. 
§  Compt.  rend.  50,   416 ;  Chem.  CentralbL  I860,  272  ;  Compt  rend.  51,  882 ; 
Chem.  Centralb.  1861,  221. 

||  Zeitechr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  9,  208. 
IF  Compare  Holzbkbgbb,  Archiv  der  Pharm.  (2)  116,  87 ;  Biber,  Zeitechr.  f.  die 
ges.  Naturwiss.  1864,  293  ;  Girard,  Compt.  rend.  54,  468 ;  Fresenius,  Neubaüeb, 
and  Luck,  Zeitechr.  f.  anal  Chem.  10,  185  ;  Adriaansz,  ibid.  10,  473. 

**  Leconte  was  the  first  to  recommend  the  method  of  precipitating  phosphoric 
acid  from  acetic  acid  solutions  by  means  of  a  salt  of  uranium  (Jabresb.  von  Liebio  und 
Kopp,  fur  1853,  642)  ;  A.  Arendt  and  W.  Knop  have  subsequently  subjected  it  to  a 
careful  and  searching  examination  (Chem.  Centralbl.  1856,  769,  803 ;  and  1857,  177). 
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presence  of  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  but  not  in  presence  of  any 
notable  amount  of  alumina;  in  presence  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  the 
method  can  be  applied  only  with  certain  modifications).*  Where  it  is 
possible,  prepare  an  acetic  acid  solution  of  the  salt.  If  you  have  a  nitric 
or  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  remove  the  greater  portion  of  the  free 
acid  by  evaDoration,  add  ammonia  until  red  litmus  paper  dipped  into  it 
turns  very  distinctly  blue,  and  then  redissolve  the  precipitate  formed  in 
acetic  acid.  If  mineral  acids  were  present,  add  also  some  acetate  of 
ammonia ;  this  addition  is  beneficial  under  any  circumstances.  Mix  the 
fluid  now  with  solution  of  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  and  heat 
the  mixture  to  boiling,  which  will  cause  the  phosphoric  acid  to  separate, 
in  form  of  pale  greenish-yellow  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium 
and  ammonia. 

Wash  the  precipitate,  first  by  decantation,  boiling  up  each  time, 
then  by  filtration;  the  operation  may  be  materially  facilitated  by 
adding  a  few  per-cents  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  to  the  water.  Dry  the 
precipitate,  and  ignite  as  directed  §  53.  It  is  advisable  to  evaporate 
small  quantities  of  nitric  acid  on  the  ignited  precipitate  repeatedly,  and 
to  re-ignite.  The  residue  must  have  the  color  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 
For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  93,  4,  e.  Should 
it  be  necessary  to  dissolve  the  ignited  residue  again,  for  the  purpose  of 
reprecipitating  it,  this  can  be  done  only  after  fusing1  it  with  a  large  ex- 
cess of  mixed  carbonates  of  soda  and  potassa,  ana  thereby  converting 
the  pyrophosphoric  into  tribasic  phosphoric  acid.  Results  accurate ; 
compare  the  test-analyses  given  by  the  authors,  Expt.  No.  81,  and 
Kissel's  experiments,  f 

d.  Determination  as  Basic  Phosphate  of  Sesquioxide  of  Iron. 

a.  Mix  the  acid  fluid  containing  the  phosphoric  acid  with  an  excess  of 
solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  of  known  strength,  add,  if  necessary, 
sufficient  ammonia  to  neutralize  the  greater  portion  of  the  free  acid,  mix 
with  acetate  of  ammonia  in  not  too  large  excess,  and  boil.  If  the  quantity 
of  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  added  was  sufficient,  the  precipitate 
must  be  brownish-red.  This  precipitate  consists  of  basic  phosphate  and 
basic  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  contains  the  whole  of  the  phos- 

Ehoric  acid  and  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron.  Filter  off  boiling,  wash  with 
oiling  water  mixed  with  some  acetate  of  ammonia,  dry  carefully,  and 
ignite  in  a  platinum  crucible  with  access  of  air  (A  03).  Moisten  the 
residue  left  upon  ignition  with  strong  nitric  acid,  evaporate  this  at  a 
gentle  heat,  and  ignite  again.  Should  this  operation  have  increased 
the  weight,  which,  however,  is  not  usually  the  case,  it  must  be  repeated, 
until  the  weiriit  remains  constant.  Deduct  from  the  weight  of  the 
residue  that  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  contained  in  the  solution  added ; 
the  difference  is  the  phosphoric  acid. 

[This  modification  of  Schulze's  method  was  first  recommended  hj 
A.  Möller  ;l  it  has  been  adopted  also  by  Way  and  Ooston,  in  their 
analyses  of  ashes.§  Müller's  improvement  consists  in  the  use  of 
a  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  of  known  strength,  whereby  the 
estimation  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  the  residue  (which  would  have 
to  be  effected  in  the  manner  described  §  113,  3)  is  dispensed  with.] 

*  Chem.  Centralbl.  1857,  182.        +  Zeitachr.  f.  anid  Chem.  8,  167. 

t  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  47,  841. 
f  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  viii.  part  u 
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ß.  J.  Webren's  method,  suitable  for  the  estimation  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  in  phosphates  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths.*  Mix  the  nitric 
acid  solution  of  the  phosphate  under  examination,  which  must  contain  no 
other  strong*  acid,  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  of  known 
strength,  in  sufficient  proportion  to  insure  the  formation  of  a  basic  salt 
(3  or  4  parts  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  should  be  added  for  1  part  of 
phosphoric  acid);  evaporate  to  dryness,  heat  the  residue  to  160°, 
until  no  more  nitric  acid  fumes  escape,  treat  with  hot  water  containing 
nitrate  of  ammonia  until  all  nitrates  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths 
are  removed,  collect  the  yellow-ochreous  precipitate  on  a  filter,  dry, 
ignite  (see  §  53),  weigh,  and  deduct  from  the  weight  the  quantity  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron  added.  LatschinowI  recommends  heating  the 
residue  to  200°,  warming  with  water  and  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid, 
adding*  ammonia  and  then  treating  with  hot  solution  of  nitrate  of 
ammonia.  He  says  that  the  phosphoric  acid  is  thus  more  completely 
separated,  and  the  precipitate  may  be  more  readily  filtered  off. 

e.  Determination  as  Baste  Phosphate  of  Magnesia  (3MgO,PO,). 

(Fr.  Schulze's  method,  suitable  more  particularly  to  effect  the 
separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  the  alkalies.!) 

Mix  the  solution  of  the  alkaline  phosphate,  which  contains  chloride 
of  ammonium,  with  a  weighed  excess  or  pure  magnesia,  evaporate  to 
dryness,  ignite  the  residue  until  the  chloride  of  ammonium  is  expelled, 
and  separate  the  magnesia,  which  is  still  present  in  form  of  chloride  of 
magnesium,  by  means  of  oxide  of  mercury  (§  104,  3,  b).  Treat  the 
ignited  residue  with  water,  filter  the  solution  of  the  chlorides  of  the 
alkali  metals,  wash  the  precipitate,  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh.  The  excess 
of  weight  over  that  of  the  magnesia  used  shows  the  quantity  of  the 
phosphoric  acid.     Results  satisfactory. 

/.  Sc  h  losing's  method§  does  not  appear  to  offer  any  advantages. 
The  phosphate  is  mixed  with  silica  and  ignited  in  carbonic  oxide,  the 
expelled  phosphorus  being  taken  up  by  copper  or  nitrate  of  silver. 

g.  Determination  by  Volumetrie  Analysis  ( With  Uranium  Solution). 

This  method  was  recommended  originally  by  Leconte.||  It  was 
improved  and  described  in  detail  by  Neubauer,  J  and  was  afterwards 
recommended  by  Pincus,**  and  subsequently  by  BöDEKER.ff  The 
principle  of  the  method  is  as  follows  :  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium 
precipitates  from  solutions  rendered  acid  by  acetic  acid,  phosphate  of 
sesquioxide  of  uranium,  or — in  the  presence  of  considerable  quantities 
of  ammoniacal  salts — phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  and  ammonia. 
The  proportion  between  the  uranium  and  the  phosphoric  acid  is  the 
same  in  Doth  compounds.  Both  compounds  when  freshly  precipitated 
and  suspended  in  water  are  left  unchanged  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium ; 
acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  on  the  other  hand,  is  indicated  by 

*  Jotun.  £  prakt.  Cham.  67,  8.        t  Zeitechr.  f.  anaL  Chem.  7,  218. 

t  Joura  f.  prakt  Chem.  63,  440. 

§  Zeitechr.  f.  anal  Chem.  4,  118,  and  7.  478. 

H  Jahresber.  von  Likbig  u.  Kopp,  fnr  1853,  642. 

■ff  Arohiv  für  wissenachafttiohe  Heilkunde,  4,  228. 

••  Joura.  f.  prakt  Chem.  76,  104. 

ft  Annal  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  117,  195. 
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this  reagent  with  great  delicacy,  insoluble  reddish-brown  ferrocyanide 
of  uranium  being*  precipitated. 

According  to  Neubauer*  the  following  solutions  are  employed : — 

a.  A  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  of  known  strength.  Prepared  by  dis- 
solving 10*085  grm.  pure,  crystallized,  uneffloresced,  powdered,  and 

fressed  phosphate  of  soda  in  water  to  1  litre.  60  c.c.  contain  *1  grm. 
'0,.  It  is  well  to  control  this  solution  by  evaporating  50  c.c.  in  a 
weighed  platinum  dish  to  dryness,  igniting  strongly,  and  weighing. 
The  weight  should  be  '1874  grm. 

b.  An  acid  solution  of  acetate  of  soda.  Prepared  by  dissolving  100  grm. 
acetate  of  soda  in  000  water,  and  adding  acetic  acid  of  1*04  sp.  gr.  to 
1  litre. 

e.  A  solution  of  acetate  (or  nitrate)  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  (§  63,  3). 
This  is  standardized  by  means  of  the  phosphate  of  soda  solution.  1  c.c. 
indicates  '005  grm.  POs.  The  solution  is  made  at  first  a  little  stronger 
than  necessary,  so  that  it  may  contain  in  the  litre  say  22  grm.  Ur,Ot 

(corresponding  to  32'5  grm.  UrtO„A  +  2  aq.  or  34  grm.  UraO§,Ä  +  8  aq.), 
its  value  is  determined,  and  it  is  diluted  accordingly.  To  determine  its 
value  proceed  as  follows :  transfer  50  c.c.  of  the  a  solution  to  a  beak  or, 
add  6  c.c.  of  the  b  solution,  and  heat  in  a  water-bath  to  90 — 100°. 
Now  run  in  uranium  solution,  at  first  a  large  quantity,  at  last  in  £  c.c, 
testing  after  each  addition  whether  the  precipitation  is  finished  or  not. 
For  this  purpose  spread  out  one  or  two  drops  of  the  mixture  on  a  white 
porcelain  surface  and  introduce  into  the  middle,,  by  means  of  a  thin 
glass  rod,  a  small  drop  of  freshly  prepared  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
solution  or  a  little  of  the  powdered  salt.  As  soon  as  a  trace  of  excess 
of  acetate  of  uranium  is  present,  a  reddish-brown  spot  forms  in  the  drop, 
which,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  the  colorless  or  almost  colorless  fluid,  may 
be  very  distinctly  perceived.  When  the  final  reaction  has  just  appeared, 
heat  a  few  minutes  in  the  water-bath  and  repeat  the  testing  on  the 

Porcelain.  If  now  the  reaction  is  still  plain  the  experiment  is  concluded, 
f  the  uranium  solution  had  been  exactly  of  the  required  strength,  20 
c.c.  would  have  been  used ;  but  it  is  actually  too  concentrated,  hence 
less  than  20  c.c.  must  have  been  used.  Suppose  it  was  18  c.c,  then 
the  solution  will  be  right,  if  for  every  18  c.c.  we  add  2  c.c.  of  water. 
If  in  this  first  experiment  we  find  that  the  solution  is  much  too  strong, 
the  solution  is  diluted  with  somewhat  less  water  than  is  properly 
speaking  required,  another  experiment  is  made,  and  it  is  then  diluted 
exactly. 

The  actual  analysis  must  be  made  under  as  nearly  as  possible  similar 
circumstances  to  those  under  which  the  standardizing  of  the  uranium 
solution  was  performed,  especially  as  regards  the  acetate  of  soda. 
This  salt  retards  the  precipitation  of  uranium  by  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium, hence  the  test  drop  on  the  porcelain  plate  becomes  darker  and 
darker.  The  analyst  should  accustom  himself  to  observing  the  first 
appearance  of  the  slightest  brownish  coloration  in  the  middle  of  the 
drop,  and  should  take  this  as  the  end-reaction.  It  need  hardly  be  added 
that  the  same  person  must  make  the  analysis  who  has  standardized  the 
solution  (Neubauer). 

The  method  is  applicable  to  free  phosphoric  acid,  alkaline  phosphates, 
and  phosphate  of  magnesia,  also  in  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of 

*  His  Anleitung  but  Harnanalyse,  6  Aufl.  171. 
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the  phosphates  of  other  alkaline  earths,  but  cannot  be  employed  in 
presence  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina.  Dissolve  the  substance 
in  water  or  the  least  possible  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  add  5  c.c.  of  the  b 
solution,  dilute  to  50  c.c,  and  proceed  with  the  addition  of  uranium  as 
above.  The  results  are  very  satisfactory.  Compare  Kissel's  experi- 
ments.* If  the  above  process  is  followed  in  the  presence  of  much  lime, 
for  instance  with  a  solution  of  basic  phosphate  of  lime  in  dilute  acetic 
acid,  the  results  are  almost  always  too  low,  as  a  little  phosphate  of  lime 
is  liable  to  separate  when  the  fluid  is  heated.  This  difficulty  may  be 
easily  obviated  by  adding  the  phosphate  solution  to  the  uranium,  till 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  ceases  to  give  a  reaction  (R.  Fresenius, 
Neubauer,  and  Luck)-)-.  The  operation  of  standardizing  the  uranium 
will  then  take  the  following  form. 

Transfer  25  c.c.  of  the  uranium  solution  to  a  beaker,  add  5  c.c.  of 
the  acetate  of  soda  and  3  c.c.  acetic  acid  of  104  sp.  gr.,  heat  in  the 
water-bath  and  run  in  the  standard  phosphate  of  soda  from  a  burette, 
till  a  drop  taken  out  just  ceases  to  give  a  reaction  with  a  little  powdered 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  on  a  porcelain  plate.  After  each  fresh 
addition  of  phosphate,  replace  the  beaker  in  the  boiling  water  and  wait 
a  few  minutes  before  testing.  Of  course  the  phosphate  may  be  added 
without  fear  as  long  as  the  fluid  remains  yellowish.  In  making  the 
analysis  take  care  that  the  lime  solution  does  not  contain  too  large  an 
excess  of  acetic  acid,  that  its  state  of  concentration  does  not  differ 
greatly  from  that  of  the  standard  phosphate  of  soda,  and  that  its  total 
quantity  is  known  before  the  burette  is  filled. 

There  are  other  volumetric  methods  proposed  by  Fleischer!  (with 
alumina),  and  Schwarz§  (with  lead).  The  latter  depends  on  a  correct 
principle,  and  is  sufficiently  exact  for  neutral  fluids ;  but,  the  presence  of 
acetic  acid  being  injurious,  its  use  is  extremely  limited.  See  Fjel  Mohr.|| 

II.  Separation  of  Phosphoric  Acid  from  the  Bases. 

§  135. 

a.  From  the  Alkalies  (see  also  d,  k9  «,  /). 

a.  Add  chloride  of  ammonium,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  then  acetate  of 
lead,  exactly,  till  no  more  precipitate  is  produced,  and  lastly  some  pure 
carbonate  of  lead  (prepared  by  precipitating  acetate  of  lead  with  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  jBaber^Q,  allow  to  digest  for  some  time,  filter  off  the 
precipitate  consisting  of  phosphate,  chloride,  and  carbonate  of  lead, 
wash,  precipitate  from  the  filtrate  the  slight  excess  of  lead  by  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  filter  and  evaporate  with  hydrochloric  acid  (in  the 
case  of  lithia,  sulphuric  acid).  If  the  phosphoric  acid  is  to  be  esti- 
mated in  the  same  portion,  proceed  with  the  first  precipitate  (after 
washing  to  remove  the  larger  quantity  of  chloride),  according  to  b. 

ß.  (Only  applicable  in  the  case  of  fixed  alkalies).  Separate  the 
phosphoric  acid  as  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  according  to  one  of 
the  methods  given  §  134,  d.    Or  if  you  do  not  wish  to  estimate  the 

•  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Ohem.  8t  167.        t  /&.  10,  147. 

t  lb.  4,  19  and  6,  28. 

§  Dingier*!  polyt.  Jonrn.  169,  289 ;  Zeitschr.  f.  anal  Chem.  2,  892. 

U  Zeitschr.  f.  anal  Chem.  2,  256. 
T  Zeitschr.  f.  die  gee.  Naturwias.  1864,  298 ;  Zeitschi.  f.  anal  Chem.  4, 120. 
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phosphoric  acid  it  is  very  convenient  to  acidify  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
add  sesquichloride  of  iron,  dilute  rather  considerably,  add  ammonia 
till  the  fluid  is  neutral,  and  boil ;  all  the  phosphoric  acid  will  then 
separate  with  the  basic  sesquichloride  of  iron  as  phosphate  of  iron. 
The  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  may  also  be  effected  as  basic  phos- 
phate of  magnesia  (§  134,  e).  The  alkalies  are  contained  in  the  filtrate 
as  nitrates  or  chlorides. 

b.  From  Baryta,  Strontia,  Lime,  and  Oxide  of  Lead, 

The  compound  under  examination  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  or 
nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  precipitated  with  sulphuric  acid  in  slight 
excess.  In  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  strontia,  lime,  and 
oxide  of  lead,  alcohol  is  added  with  the  sulphuric  acid.  The  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  filtrate  is  determined  according  to  §  184,  b,  a,  after  removal 
of  the  alcohol  by  evaporation.  The  determination  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  is  effected  most  accurately  by  saturating  the  fluid  with  carbonate 
of  soda,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  fusing  the  residue  with  the  car- 
bonates of  soda  and  potassa.  The  fused  mass  is  then  dissolved  in  water, 
and  the  further  process  conducted  as  in  §  184,  b,  a. 

c.  From  Magnesia  (see  also  d,  A,  k,  I). 

Add  sesauichloride  of  iron  in  sufficient  excess,  dilute,  add  excess  of 
carbonate  of  baryta,  allow  to  remain  for  several  hours  with  frequent 
stirring,  filter  and  separate  magnesia  and  baryta  in  the  filtrate  after 
§164. 

d.  From  the  whole  of  the  Alkaline  Earths  and  fixed  Alkalies  (comp. 
A,  A,  0. 

a.  Dissolve  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  add  a  little 
chloride  of  ammonium,  precipitate  exactly  with  acetate  of  lead,  add  a 
little  carbonate  of  lead  (precipitated),  digest,  filter,  precipitate  the  excess 
of  lead  rapidly  from  the  filtrate  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  filter  and 
determine  the  bases  in  the  filtrate.     Results  good. 

0.  Dissolve  in  water,  and — in  the  case  of  alkaline  earthy  phosphates 
— the  least  possible  nitric  acid,  add  neutral  nitrate  of  silver  and 
then  carbonate  of  silver,  till  the  fluid  reacts  neutral.  All  phosphoric 
acid  now  separates  as  3AeO,POe.  Warming  is  unnecessary.  Filter, 
wash  the  precipitate,  dissolve  it  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  precipitate  the 
silver  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  determine  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
filtrate  according  to  §  134,  by  a.  The  filtrate  from  the  phosphate  of 
silver  is  freed  from  silver  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  bases  are  then 
determined  according  to  the  methods  already  given  (G.  Chancel*). 
A  good  and  convenient  method  unless  the  proportion  of  alkali  is  very 
large.  (If  the  substance  contains  alumina  or  sesquioxide  of  iron,  these 
bases  are  completely  precipitated  by  the  carbonate  of  silver,  and  are 
found  mixed  with  the  phosphate  of  silver.) 

y.  Separate  the  phosphoric  acid  as  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of 
uranium  (§  134,  o),  and  tue  excess  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  from  the 
alkaline  earths,  &c.  in  the  filtrate,  according  to  §§  160  and  161,  Supple- 
ment.   Results  ffood 

d.  Separate  nie  phosphoric  acid  according  to  §  184,  d}  a  or  ß.    The 

•  Corapt.  rend.  49,  997. 
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alkaline  earths  are  obtained  in  solution  in  the  first  case,  as  chlorides, 
together  with  alkaline  acetate  and  chloride;  in  the  second  case  as  nitrates. 
Results  good. 

e.  From  Alumina* 

The  best  method  of  separating"  phosphoric  acid  from  alumina  is  that 
depending  on  precipitation  by  molybdate  of  ammonia  (I).  The  separation 
of  the  acid  as  phosphate  or  binoxide  of  tin  (A,  a)  is  also  satisfactory. 
The  older  methods  are  now  scarcely  ever  employed,,  and  I  will  therefore 
only  briefly  describe  the  two  which  were  formerly  most  in  use. 

a.  Otto's  method.  The  fluid  is  mixed  with  tartaric  acid  and 
ammonia,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated  with  magnesia-mixture. 
It  is  very  difficult,  even  by  repeated  precipitation,  to  obtain  a  precipi- 
tate free  from  alumina.  On  the  other  hand,  a  small  part  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid  remains  in  solution.  Compare  Ilyrkn,*  F.  Knapp,!  and 
K.  Pribram.! 

-  ß.  After  Berzelius.  Pulverize  the  compound  very  finely,  mix 
with  about  1£  parts  of  pure  silicic  acid§  and  6  parts  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  expose  for  half  an  hour  to  a  strong 
red  heat.  Macerate  the  ignited  mass  in  water,  add  bicarbonate  of 
ammonia  in  excess,  digest  for  some  time,  then  filter  and  wash.  On  the 
filter  you  have  now  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda,  in  the  solution  phos- 
phate of  soda,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia.  (Were 
the  solution  filtered  before  the  addition  of  the  bicarbonate  of  ammonia, 
it  would  contain  also  some  of  the  alumina.)  Determine  the  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  solution  as  directed  in  §  134,  b,  a,  and  separate  and  deter- 
mine the  alumina  in  the  insoluble  residue  in  the  manner  described  §  140. 
The  method  is  troublesome  and  tedious,  the  precipitate  being  difficult 
to  wash ;  but  the  results  are  accurate.    Compare  Schweitzer^ 

/.  From  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium  (see  also  h,  k,  I). 
Fuse  with  carbonate  and  nitrate  of  soda,  and  separate  the  chromic 
acid  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  manner  described  §  166. 

g.  From  the  Metallic  Oxides  of  the  Fourth  Group  (see  also  hf  ky  I). 

a.  The  method  so  often  used  of  fusing  with  carbonate  of  soda  does 
not  give  accurate  results  on  account  of  the  constant  presence  of  some 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  washed  residue.  Compare  W.  SchweikertT 
and  G.  Schweitzer.**  The  former  has  studied  the  separation  of  oxide 
of  zinc  from  phosphoric  acid  by  this  method,  the  latter  the  separation 
of  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

ß.  Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add  tartaric  acid,  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium and  ammonia,  and  finally,  in  a  flask  which  is  to  be  closed  after- 
wards, sulphide  of  ammonium,  put  the  flask  in  a  moderately  warm  place, 
allowing  the  mixture  to  deposit  until  the  fluid  appears  of  a  yellow 
color,  without  the  least  tint  of  green ;  filter,  and  determine  the  metals 
as  directed  in  §§  108  to  114.    The  phosphoric  acid  is  found  from  the  loss 

*  Joora.  de  Pharm.  21,  28.  f  Zeitechr.  f.  anal  Chem.  4,  161. 

J  Vierteljahresschr.  f.  prakt.  Pharm.  15,  184. 

§  The  safest  way  is  to  use  artificially  prepared  silicic  add. 

||  Zeitechr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  9,  89. 

IT  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  145,  57  ;  Zeitechr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  7,  246. 

**  Zeitechr.  f.  anaL  Chem.  9»  84. 
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or  determined  according  to  §  134,  &,  o.  The  magnesia-mixture  may 
immediately  be  added  to  the  filtrate,  which  contains  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium. The  washed  precipitate  is  redissolved  in  just  sufficient  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  solution  reprecipitated  by  ammonia  with  addition 
of  magnesia-mixture.  This  method  is  not  well  adapted  for  phosphate 
of  nickel. 

k.  From  Metallic  Oxides  of  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Groups. 

a.  More  especially  from  the  alkaline  earths,  alumina,  the  oxides  of 
manganese,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  zinc  ;  also  from  sesquioxide  of  iron,  if 
the  Quantity  of  the  latter  is  not  too  considerable. 

The  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated  as  phosphate  of  binoxide  of  tin, 
according  to  §  134,  b,  6\  aa.  The  filtrate  contains  the  bases  free  from 
any  foreign  body  requiring  removal,  which,  of  course,  greatly  facilitates 
their  estimation.*  Reissig  obtained  very  satisfactory  results  by  this 
method.  In  separating  phosphoric  acid  in  the  presence  of  sesquioxide 
of  iron  and  alumina  by  means  of  tin,  Girard's  process  (§  134,  b,  Ä,  bb)- 
should  be  adopted. 

ß.  From  sesquioxide  of  iron,  alumina,  alkaline  earths,  and  all  other 
oxides  not  precipitable  by  carhonate  of  baryta  (H.  Rose). 

Mix  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution — after  removing  the  free  acid  as 
far  as  practicable  by  evaporation,  and  subsequently  neutralizing  it 
partly  by  carbonate  of  soda — with  carbonate  of  baryta  in  excess,  let  the 
mixture  digest  some  days  in  the  cold,  filter,  and  wash  with  cold  water. 
The  precipitate  contains  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  combi- 
nation with  sesquioxide  of  iron,  alumina,  baryta,  and  also  the  excess  of 
carbonate  of  baryta  used.  The  other  bases  are  in  the  filtrate.  The 
precipitate  is  dissolved  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  baryta  cautiously  precipitated  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
filtered  off,  the  filtrate  saturated  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  with  the  precipitate  in  it;  the  residue  is  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  pure  silicic  acid,  and  six  times  as  much  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  the  mixture  heated  in  a  large  platinum  crucible,  commenc- 
ing with  a  gentle  heat,  which  is  then  gradually  increased  to  a  very  high 
degree  of  intensity.  The  remaining  operations  are  conducted  exactly 
as  directed  in  e,  ß. 

y.  From  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  large  proportion  and  in  presence  of 
alkaline  earths  (FRESENiusf). 

The  determination  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  such  compounds  may, 
indeed,  he  accomplished  by  the  method  given  in  §  134,  d9  but  the 
separation  by  these  methods,  of  a  small  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid 
from  a  very  large  proportion  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  a  most  tedious 
operation ;  it  is  therefore  preferable  in  cases  of  the  kind  to  proceed  as 
follows :  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  is  heated  to  boiling,  then 
removed  from  the  lamp,  and  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda  added,  until 
carbonate  of  soda  produces  a  nearly  white  precipitate ;  the  mixture  is 
then  boiled  until  the  odor  of  sulphurous  acid  has  gone  off ;  the  excess 
of  free  acid  which  might  still  oe  present  is  nearly  neutralized  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  a  few  drops  of  chlorine  water  are  added,  and  lastly, 

*  If  the  nitric  »cid  is  not  concentrated,  a  little  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  tin  is 
formed,  which  dissolves  and  must  afterwards  be  precipitated  from  the  acid  fluid  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.     BIbrr,  Zeitschr.  f.  d.  ges.  Naturwiss.  1864,  324. 

t  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  45,  268. 
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acetate  of  soda  in  excess.  The  minutest  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid 
shows  itself  at  once  by  the  formation  of  a  white  precipitate  01  phosphate 
of  sesquioxide  of  iron.*  More  chlorine  water  is  now  added,  drop  by 
drop,  until  the  fluid  appears  reddish  ;  it  is  then  boiled  until  the  pre- 
cipitate has  well  subsided  ;  the  latter  is  filtered  off  hot,  and  washed 
with  hot  water  mixed  with  a  little  acetate  of  ammonia.  The  precipitate 
contains  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  together  with  a  small  portion 
of  the  iron ;  the  filtrate  contains  the  greater  portion  of  the  latter, 
together  with  the  alkaline  earths.  The  precipitate  is  treated  as  directed 
in  I,  that  is,  the  phosphoric  acid  is  first  separated  from  the  nitric  acid 
solution  by  molybdate  of  ammonia,  and  the  iron  and  alumina  are  then 
precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  sulphide  of  ammonium.  If  the  pre- 
cipitate is  free  from  alumina,  it  may  also  be  ignited,  weighed,  and  the 
iron  in  it  determined  in  the  volumetric  way  (§  113),  in  which  case  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  found  from  the  loss.  This  method  may  be  varied  in 
many  ways ;  thus  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  may  be  reduced  by  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  the  excess  of  the  latter  being  expelled  by  carbonic 
acid,  and  again  the  precipitation  of  the  phosphate  of  iron  may  be  effected 
by  digestion  with  carbonate  of  lime  (free  from  phosphoric  acid).  If  you 
precipitate  the  phosphate  of  iron  by  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  you 
must  do  so  at  a  temperature  below  21°,  otherwise  a  little  phosphoric 
acid  will  remain  in  the  filtrate  (SpillerI). 

i.  From  the  Metals  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Groups. 

Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  precipitate  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  filter,  determine  the  bases  by  the  methods  given  in  §§  115  to 
127,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  nitrate  by  the  method  described 
§  134,  b,  a.  From  oxide  of  silver  the  phosphoric  acid  is  separated  in  a 
more  simple  way  still,  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  nitric  acid 
solution ;  from  oxide  of  lead  it  is  separated  most  readily  by  the  method 
described  in  b. 

h.  From  all  Bases,  except  the  Oxides  of  Mercury  (H.  Rose). 

The  phosphoric  acid  is  separated  as  phosphate  of  suboxide  of  mercury 
by  Rose  s  method  (§  134,  b,  y). 

a.  If  the  substance  is  free  from  iron  and  alumina,  the  filtrate  from  the 
phosphate  of  suboxide  of  mercury  contains  all  the  bases  as  nitrates, 
together  with  much  nitrate  of  suboxide  of  mercury,  and  occasionally 
also  some  oxide.  The  former  is  removed  by  the  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  precipitated  subchloride  of  mercury  is  free  from  other 
bases.  If  only  a  slight  precipitate  is  produced  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
add  ammonia  before  filtering.  The  bases  in  the  filtrate  are  determined 
in  the  usual  way.  If  the  mercury  has  been  separated -by  ammonia,  the 
precipitate  is  dried  and  ignited  (under  a  chimney  with  good  draught). 
Should  a  residue  remain,  this  must  be  examined.  If  it  consists  of 
phosphates  of  the  alkaline  earths,  the  treatment  with  mercury  and  nitric 
acid  must  be  repeated ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  consists  of  pure  magnesia 
or  of  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths,  it  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  solution  added  to  the  fluid  containing  the  chiei  portion  of 
the  bases.    The  following  method  is  often  advantageously  resorted  to 

*  Silicic  acid  and  arsenic  acid  produce  a  similar  precipitate,  and  must  therefore,  if 
present,  be  previously  removed. 

t  Journ.  of  Chem.  Soc  (2)  4, 148. 
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instead  of  the  one  described :  the  filtrate  from  the  phosphate  of  sub- 
oxide of  mercury  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  in  a  platinum  dish,  and  the 
residue  ignited,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  under  a  chimney  with  good 
draught  If  alkaline  nitrates  are  present,  some  carbonate  of  ammonia 
must  be  added  from  time  to  time  during  the  process  of  ignition,  to 
guard  against  injury  to  the  crucible  from  the  formation  of  caustic  alkali. 
The  ignited  residue  is  treated,  according  to  circumstances,  first  with 
water  and  then  with  nitric  acid,  or  at  once  with  nitric  acid. 

ß.  If  the  substance  contains  iron  but  not  alumina,  the  greater  part  of  the 
iron  is  left  undissolved  with  the  phosphate  of  suboxide  of  mercury.  The 
dissolved  part  is^separated  from  the  other  bases  by  the  methods  given 
in  Section  V. ;  the  undissolved  part  is  obtained,  after  ignition  of  the 
residue  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa  and  treating  the  ignited 
mass  with  water,  as  sesquioxide  of  iron  containing  alkali  (and  gene- 
rally also  some  phosphoric  acid).  This  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  precipitated  with  ammonia. 

y.  If  the  substance  contains  alumina  the  process  just  given  cannot  be 
used,  as  phosphate  of  alumina  is  not  decomposed  by  fusion  with  car- 
bonated alkali,  while  nitrate  of  alumina,  like  nitrate  of  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  is  decomposed  by  simple  evaporation.  In  this  case  proceed  as 
follows :  Dissolve  the  substance  in  the  least  quantity  of  nitric  acid, . 
precipitate  hot  with  nitrate  of  suboxide  of  mercury,  add  a  little  nitrate 
of  protoxide  of  mercury,  and  then  pure  potash  or  soda,  till  a  per- 
manent red  precipitate  appears.  The  precipitate  contains  no  alumina, 
it  is  to  be  treated  according  to  o  or  ß  (H.  Rose,  £..  E.  Munroe*). 

I.  From  all  Bases  without  exception: 

Apply  Sonnenschein's  method  (§  134,  b}  0),  and  in  the  filtrate 
from  the  phospho-molybdate  of  ammonia  separate  the  bases  from  the 
molybdic  acid.  As  molybdic  acid  comports  itself  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  sulphide  of  ammonium  like  a  metal  of  the  sixth  group, 
it  is  best  to  precipitate  metals  of  the  sixth  and  also  of  the  fifth  group 
from  acid  solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  before  proceeding  to 
precipitate  the  phosphoric  acid  with  molybdic  acid ;  the  latter  will  then 
have  to  be  separated  only  from  the  metals  of  the  first  four  groups.  This 
is  done  in  the  following  manner :  mix  the  acid  fluid,  in  a  flask,  with 
ammonia  till  it  acquires  an  alkaline  reaction,  add  sulphide  of  ammonium 
in  sufficient  excess,  close  the  mouth  of  the  flask,  and  digest  the  mixture. 
As  soon  as  the  solution  appears  of  a  reddish-yellow  color,  without  the 
least  tint  of  green,  filter  off  the  fluid,  which  contains  sulphide  of 
molybdenum  and  ammonium,  wash  the  residue  with  water  mixed  with 
some  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  separate  the  remaining  metallic  sul- 
phides and  hydrated  oxides  of  the  fourth  and  third  groups  by  the 
methods  which  will  be  found  in  Section  V.  Mix  the  filtrate  cautiously 
with  hydrochloric  acid  in  moderate  excess,  remove  the  sulphide  of 
molybdenum  according  to  §  128,  d,  and  determine  the  alkaline  earths 
and  alkalies  in  the  filtrate. 

This  method  of  separating  the  phosphoric  acid  from  the  bases  is 
highly  to  be  recommended ;  especially  in  cases  where  a  small  quantity 
of  phosphoric  acid  has  to  be  determined  in  presence  of  a  very  large 
quantity  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  as,  for  example,  in  iron 

*  Amer.  Jonrn.  of  Sei.  and  Arts,  May,  1871 ;  Zeitachr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  10,  467. 
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ores,  soils,  &c.  As  arsenic  acid  and  silicic  acid  give,  with  molybdic 
acid  and  ammonia,  similar  yellow  precipitates,  it  is  necessary,  if  these 
acids  are  present,  to  remove  them  first. 

As  the  separation  of  the  bases  from  the  large  excess  of  molybdic 
acid  used  is  somewhat  tedious,  the  best  way  is  to  arrange  matters  so 
that  this  process  may  be  altogether  dispensed  with.  Supposing,  for 
instance,  you  have  a  fluid  containing  sesquioxide  of  iron,  alumina,  and 
phosphoric  acid,  estimate,  in  one  portion,  by  cautious  precipitation  with 
ammonia,  the  total  amount  of  the  three  bodies ;  in  another  portion  the 
phosphoric  acid,  by  means  of  molybdic  acid ;  and  in  a  third,  the  ses- 
quiozide of  iron,  in  the  volumetric  way.  The  difference  gives  the 
alumina.  I  have  already  called  attention  (A,  y)  to  a  method  which  is 
often  very  convenient,  and  which  consists  in  first  separating  the  phos- 
phoric acid  with  a  small  part  of  the  iron,  and  then  determining  the  acid 
with  the  iron  and  alumina  in  this  precipitate.  In  this  way  you  have 
merely  to  separate  the  molybdic  acid  from  the  minute  quantity  of  iron 
and  the  alumina,  and  not  from  other  bases,  which  greatly  simplifies  the 
process. 

§  136. 

2.  Boracio  Acid. 

I.  Determination. 

Boracic  acid  is  estimated  either  indirectly  or  in  the  form  of  boro- 
fluaride  of  potassium. 

1.  The  determination  of  the  boracic  acid  in  an  aqueous  or  alcoholic 
solution  cannot  be  effected  by  simply  evaporating  the  fluid  and  weigh- 
ing the  residue,  as  a  notable  portion  of  the  acid  volatilizes  ana  is 
carried  off  with  the  aqueous  or  alcoholic  vapor.  This  is  the  case  also 
when  the  solution  is  evaporated  with  oxide  of  lead  in  ezcess. 

a.  Mix  the  solution  of  the  boracic  acid  with  a  weighed  quantity  of 
perfectly  anhydrous  pure  carbonate  of  soda,  in  amount  about  1£  times 
the  supposed  quantity  of  the  boracic  acid  present.  Evaporate  the 
mixture  to  dryness,  heat  the  residue  to  fusion,  and  weigh.  The  residue 
contains  a  known  amount  of  soda,  and  unknown  quantities  of  carbonic 
acid  and  boracic  acid.  Determine  the  carbonic  acid  by  one  of  the 
methods  given  in  §  139,  and  find  the  boracic  acid  from  the  difference 
(H.  Rose). 

b.  In  the  method  a,  if  between  1  and  2  eq.  carbonate  of  soda  are 
used  to  1  eq.  boracic  acid — and  this  can  easily  be  done  if  one  knows 
approximately  the  amount  of  the  latter  present — all  the  carbonic  acid  is 
expelled  by  the  boracic  acid.  Hence  we  have  only  to  deduct  the  NaO 
from  the  residue  to  find  the  BO,.  As  the  tumultuous  escape  of  carbonic 
acid  may  lead  to  loss,  it  is  well,  after  having  thoroughly  dried  the  resi- 
dual saline  mass,  to  project  it  in  small  portions  cautiously  into  the 
red-hot  crucible.    Results  good  (F.  G.  Schaffqotsch).* 

o.  When  the  amount  of  acid  is  quite  unknown,  and  an  estimation  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  residue  is  objected  to,  you  may  proceed  thus. 
Evaporate  the  solution  of  the  acid  with  addition  of  a  weighed  quantity 
of  anhydrous  neutral  borax  free  from  carbonic  acid  to  dryness,  and  heat 
the  residue  to  redness  with  great  caution  (on  account  of  the  intu- 

*  Fogg.  Ann.  107,  427. 
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mescence)  till  the  weight  is  constant.  The  amount  of  neutral  borax 
must  be  so  adjusted  that  it  may  not  be  entirely  converted  into  biborate 
of  soda  (H.  Rose). 

d.  If  a  solution  contains  besides  boracic  acid,  only  alkalies  or  mag- 
nesia, the  acid  may  be  determined,  according  to  C.  Marionac,*  in  the 
following  manner :  —Neutralize  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
add  double  chloride  of  magnesium  and  ammonium  in  such  quantity 
that  1  part  of  boracic  acid  may  have  at  least  2  parts  of  magnesia,  then 
add  ammonia  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  If  a  precipitate  is  formed  on 
adding  the  ammonia  which  does  not  redissolve  readily  on  warming,  add 
more  chloride  of  ammonium.  The  evaporation  is  conducted,  at  least 
towards  the  end,  in  a  platinum  dish,  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  being 
added  from  time  to  time.  Ignite  the  dry  mass,  treat  with  boiling  water, 
collect  the  insoluble  precipitate  (consisting  of  borate  of  magnesia  mixed 
with  excess  of  magnesia)  on  a  filter,  and  wash  with  boiling  water  till 
the  washings  remain  clear  with  nitrate  of  silver.  The  filtrate  and  wash- 
ings are  mixed  with  ammonia,  evaporated  to  dryness,  ignited,  and 
washed  with  boiling  water  as  before. 

The  two  insoluble  residues  are  ignited  together  in  the  platinum  dish 
before  used,  as  strongly  as  possible,  and  for  a  sufficiently  long  time, 
in  order  to  decompose  the  slight  traces  of  chloride  of  magnesium 
that  might  still  be  present.  After  weighing  determine  the  magnesia 
and  find  the  boracic  acid  from  the  difference.  The  estimation  of 
the  magnesia  may  be  made  by  dissolving  the  residue  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  precipitating  as  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia, 
or  more  quickly,  and  almost  as  accurately,  by  dissolving  in  a 
known  quantity  of  standard  sulphuric  acid  at  a  boiling  temperature 
and  determining  the  excess  of  acid  with  standard  soda  (comp.  Alkali- 
metry). 

Should  a  little  platinum  remain  behind  on  dissolving  the  residue,  it 
must  be  weighed  and  subtracted  from  the  weight  of  the  whole  (unless 
the  dish  was  weighed  first).  Results  satisfactory.  Marionac  obtained 
in  two  experiments  -276  instead  of  '280. 

2,  If  Doracic  acid  is  to  be  determined  as  hero  fluoride  of  potassium, 
alkalies  only  (preferably  only  potash)  may  be  present.  The  process  is 
conducted  as  follows : — Mix  tne  fluid  with  pure  solution  of  potassa, 
adding  for  each  eq.  boracic  acid  supposed  to  De  present,  at  least  1  eq. 
•potassa ;  add  pure  hydrofluoric  acid  (free  from  silicic  acid)  in  excess, 
and  evaporate,  in  a  platinum  dish,  on  the  water-bath,  to  dryness.  The 
fumes  from  tne  evaporating  fluid  should  redden  litmus  paper,  other- 
wise there  is  a  deficiency  of  hydrofluoric  acid.  The  residue  consists 
now  of  KF,BFS  and  KF.HF.  Treat  the  dry  saline  mass,  at  the 
common  temperature,  with  a  solution  of  1  part  of  acetate  of  potassa 
in  4  parts  of  water,  let  it  stand  a  few  hours,  with  stirring,  then  decant 
the  fluid  portion  on  to  a  weighed  filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  repeat- 
edly in  the  same  way,  finally  on  the  filter,  with  solution  of  acetate  of 
potassa,  until  the  last  rinsings  are  no  longer  precipitated  by  chloride  of 
calcium.  By  this  course  of  proceeding,  the  hydrofluate  of  fluoride  of 
potassium  is  removed,  without  a  particle  of  the  borofluoride  of  potassium 
being  dissolved.  To  remove  the  acetate  of  potassa,  wash  the  precipitate 
now  with  spirit  of  wine  of  78  per  cent.,  dry  at  100°,  and  weigh.    As 

*  Zeitecbr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  1,  405. 
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chloride  of  potassium,  nitrate  and  phosphate  of  potassa,  salts  of  soda, 
and  even,  though  with  some  difficulty,  sulphate  of  potassa,  dissolve  in 
solution  of  acetate  of  potassa,  the  presence  of  these  salts  does  not 
interfere  with  the  estimation  of  the  boracic  acid ;  however,  salts  of  soda 
must  not  be  present  in  considerable  proportion,  as  fluoride  of  sodium 
dissolves  with,  very  great  difficulty.  The  results  obtained  by  this 
method  are  satisfactory.  Stromeyer's  experiments  gave  from  97*6  to 
1007  instead  of  100.  When  the  amount  of  alkali  salt  to  be  removed  is 
very  large,  the  saline  mass  left  on  evaporation  should  be  warmed  with  the 
solution  of  acetate  of  potassa,  allowed  to  stand  12  hours  in  the  cold  and 
then  filtered.  In  this  way  the  quantity  of  acetate  of  potassa  required  will 
be  much  reduced.  For  the  composition  and  properties  of  borofluoride  of 
potassium,  see  §  93,  5.  As  the  salt  is  very  likely  to  contain  silicofluoride 
of  potassium  it  is  indispensable  to  test  it  for  that  substance;  this  is 
done  by  placing  a  small  sample  of  it  on  moist  blue  litmus  paper,  and 
putting  another  sample  into  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  If  the 
blue  paper  turns  red,  and  effervescence  ensues  in  the  sulphuric  acid,  the 
salt  is  impure,  and  contains  silicofluoride  of  potassium.  To  remove 
this  impurity,  dissolve  the  remainder  of  the  salt,  after  weighing  it,  in 
boiling  water,  add  ammonia,  and  evaporate,  redissolve  in  boiling  water, 
add  ammonia,  &c,  repeating  the  same  operation  at  least  six  times. 
Finally,  after  warming  once  more  with  ammonia,  filter  off  the  silicic 
acid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  treat  again  with  solution  of  acetate  of 
potassa  and  alcohol  (A.  Stromeyer).*  I  was  obliged  to  modify 
Stromeyer's  method  for  effecting  the  separation  of  the  silicic  acid, 
the  results  of  my  experiments  having  convinced  me  that  treating  the 
salt  only  once  with  ammonia,  as  recommended  by  that  chemist,  is  not 
sufficient  to  effect  the  object  in  view. 

II.  Separation  of  Boracic  Acid  from  the  Bases. 

a.  From  the  Alkalies. 

Dissolve  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  borate  in  water,  add  an  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporate  the  solution  on  the  water- bath.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  operation  add  a  few  more  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  keep  the  residue  on  the  water-bath,  until  no  more  hydrochloric 
acid  vapors  escape.  Determine  now  the  chlorine  in  the  residue  (§  141), 
calculate  from  this  the  alkali,  and  you  will  find  the  boracic  acid  from  the 
difference. 

E.  Schweizer,  with  whom  this  method  originated,  states  that  it 
gave  him  very  satisfactory  results  in  the  analysis  of  borax.  It  will 
answer  also  fur  the  estimation  of  the  bases  in  the  case  of  some  other 
borates.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  boracic  acid  may  be  estimated,  in 
another  portion  of  the  salt,  by  I.,  1,  c,  or  2.  If  you  havo  to  estimate 
boracic  acid  in  presence  of  large  proportions  of  alkaline  salts,  make  the 
fluid  alkaline  with  potassa,  evaporate  to  dryness,  extract  the  residue 
with  alcohol  and  some  hydrochloric  acid,  add  solution  of  potassa  to 
strongly  alkaline  reaction,  distil  off  the  spirit  of  wine,  and  then  proceed 
as  in  I.,  1,  o,  or  2  (Aug.  Stromeyer,  loc.  cit.). 

LuNGEf  determined  the  soda  in  boronatrocalcite  alkalimetrically, 
by  dissolving  the  mineral  in  normal  nitric  acid  (§  215)  and  titrating 

*  Annal.  d.  Chero.  u.  Pharm.  100,  82.         t  /&.,  138,  53. 
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back  with  normal  soda,  till  the  tint  of  the  litmus  added  becomes 
violet.  x 

b.  From  Lime. 

Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  beat,  avoiding  too  large  an 
excess,  neutralize  with  ammonia  and  precipitate  with  oxalate  of 
ammonia  (Lunge,  loc.  cit.). 

e.  From  alnwst  all  other  Bases  except  Alkalies. 

The  compounds  are  decomposed  by  boiling1  or  fusing  with  carbonate 
or  hydrate  of  potassa;  the  precipitated  base  is  filtered  off,  and  the 
boracic  acid  determined  in  the  filtrate,  according  to  I.,  1  d.,  or  2.  If 
magnesia  was  present,  a  little  of  this  is  very  likely  to  get  into  the 
filtrate,  and — if  process  I,  2,  is  emploved — upon  neutralizing  with 
hydrotluoric  acid,  this  separates  an  insoluble  fluoride  of  magnesium, 
which  may  either  be  filtered  off  at  once,  or  removed  subsequently,  by 
treating  the  borofluoride  of  potassium  with  boiling  water,  in  which  that 
salt  is  soluble,  and  the  fluoride  of  magnesium  insoluble. 

d.  From  the  Metallic  Oxides  of  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Groups. 
The  metallic  oxides  are  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or,  as 

the  case  may  be,  sulphide  of  ammonium,41  and  determined  by  the 
appropriate  methods.  The  quantity  of  boracic  acid  may  often  be 
interred  from  the  loss.  If  it  has  to  be  estimated  in  the  direct  way,  the 
filtrate,  after  addition  of  solution  of  potassa  and  some  nitrate  of  potassa, 
is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  ignited,  and  the  boracic  acid 
estimated  by  I.,  1  d.,  or  2.  In  cases  where  the  metal  has  been  pre- 
cipitated by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  acid  or  neutral  solutions,  the 
boracic  acid  may  also  be  determined  in  the  filtrate — in  the  absence  of 
other  acids — by  I.,  1  a  or  b  or  <?,  after  the  complete  removal  of  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  transmitting  carbonic  acid  through  the  fluid. 

e.  From  the  whole  of  the  Fixed  Bases. 

A  portion  of  the  very  finely  pulverized  substance  is  weighed,  put  into 
a  capacious  platinum  dish,  and  digested  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
hydrofluoric  acid  (which  leaves  no  residue  when  evaporated  in  a 
platinum  dish)  ;  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  then  gradually 
added,  drop  by  drop,  and  the  mixture  heated,  gently  at  first,  then  more 
6trongly,  until  the  excess  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  completely  expelled. 
In  this  operation  the  boracic  acid  goes  off  in  the  form  of  fluoride  of 
boron  (B08  +  3HF  =  BFS  +  3HO).  The  residue  contains  the  bases 
in  the  form  of  sulphates ;  the  bases  are  determined  by  the  appropriate 
methods,  and  the  quantity  of  the  boracic  acid  is  found  by  difference. 
It  is  of  course  taken  for  granted  that  the  substance  is  decomposable  by 
sulphuric  acid. 

•  *  Boracic  acid  cannot  be  separated  completely  from  alumina  by  precipitation  of 
the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  or  with  carbonate  of  am- 
monia (Wohleb)  Ann.  d.  Chem.  a.  Pharm.  141,  208. 
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§  137. 

3.  Oxalic  Acid. 

I.  Determination. 
Oxalic  acid  is  either  precipitated  as  oxalate  of  lime,  and  the  latter 
determined  as  carbonate  of  lime,  lime,  or  sulphate  of  lime;  or  the  amount 
contained  in  a  compound  is  inferred  from  the  quantity  of  solution  of 
permanganate  of  potassa  required  to  effect  its  conversion  into  carbonic 
acid;  or  from  the  quantity  of  gold  which  it  reduces;  or  from  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  which  it  yields  upon  accession  of  1  eq.  oxygen. 

a.  Determination  as  Carbonate  of  Lime,  fyc. 

Precipitate  with  solution  of  acetate  of  lime,  added  in  moderate 
excess,  and  treat  the  precipitated  oxalate  of  lime  as  directed  in  §  103. 
If  this  method  is  to  yield  accurate  results,  the  solution  must  be  neutral 
or  slightly  acid  with  acetic  acid ;  it  must  not  contain  alumina,  sesqui- 
oxide  of  chromium,  or  oxides  of  the  heavy  metals,  more  especially 
sesquioxide  of  iron  or  oxide  of  copper  ;  therefore,  where  these  conditions 
do  not  exist,  they  must  first  be  supplied. 

b.  Determination  by  means  of  Solution  of  Permanganate  of  Potassa. 
Standardize  the  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa,  as  directed 

S  112,  2  a,  co,  by  means  of  oxalic  acid;  then  dissolve  the  substance 
in  about  150  c.c.  water,  or  acid  and  water  (sulphuric  acid  is  the  best 
acid  to  use) ;  add,  if  necessary,  a  further  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid, 
(about  6  or  8  c.c.  strong  sulphuric  acid  should  be  present),  heat  to 
about  60°,  and  then  run  in  the  permanganate,  with  constant  stirring, 
until  the  fluid  just  shows  a  red  tint.  Knowing  the  quantity  of  oxalic 
acid  which  100  c.c.  of  the  standard  permanganate  will  oxidize,  a  simple 
calculation  will  give  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  corresponding  to  the 
c.c.  of  permanganate  used  in  the  experiment.  The  results  are  very 
accurate. 

o.  Determination  from  the  reduced  Gold  (H.  Rose). 

a.  In  compounds  soluble  in  water.  Add  to  the  solution  of  the  oxalic 
acid  or  the  oxalate  a  solution  of  sodio-terchloride,  or  ammonio-ter- 
chloride  of  gold,  and  digest  for  some  time  at  a  temperature  near  ebulli- 
tion, with  exclusion  of  direct  sunlight  Collect  the  precipitated  gold  on 
a  filter,  wash,  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh.  1  eq.  gold  (19671)  corresponds 
to  3  6^0,0,(3  +  36  =  108). 

ß.  In  compounds  insoluble  in  water.  Dissolve  in  the  least  possible 
amount  of  hydrochloric  acid,  dilute  with  a  very  large  quantity  of  water, 
in  a  capacious  flask,  cleaned  previously  with  solution  of  soda ;  add  solu- 
tion of  gold  in  excess,  boil  the  mixture  some  time,  let  the  gold  subside, 
taking  care  to  exclude  sunlight,  and  proceed  as  in  a. 

d.  Determination  as  Carbonic  Acid. 
This  may  be  effected  either, 
a.  By  the  method  of  organic  analysis ;  or 

ß.  By  mixing  the  oxalic  acid  or  oxalate  with  finely  pulverized 
binoxide  of  manganese  in  excess,  and  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the 
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mixture,  in  an  apparatus  so  constructed  that  the  disengaged  carbonic  acid 

E  asses  off  perfectly  dry.  The  theory  of  this  methodmay  be  illustrated 
y  the  following  equation :  C,08  +  MnO,  +  SO,  ^  MnO,SO?  +  2COt.  For 
each  1  eq.  oxalic  acid  we  obtain  accordingly  2  eq.  carbonic  acid.  For 
the  apparatus  and  process,  I  refer  to  the  chapter  on  the  examination  of 
manganese  ores,  in  the  Special  Part  of  this  work.  Here  I  may  remark 
that  free  oxalic  acid  must  first  be  prepared  for  the  process  by  slight 
supersaturation  with  alkali  free  from  carbonic  acid,  and  also  that  9 
parts  of  anhydrous  oxalic  acid  require  theoretically  11  parts  of  (pure) 
binoxide  of  manganese.  Since  an  excess  of  the  latter  substance  does 
not  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of  the  results,  it  is  easy  to  find  the 
amount  to  be  added.  The  binoxide  of  manganese  need  not  be  pure,  but 
it  must  contain  no  carbonate.  This  method  is  expeditious,  and  gives 
very  accurate  results,  if  the  process  is  conducted  in  an  apparatus  suffi- 
ciently light  ta  admit  of  the  use  of  a  delicate  balance.  Instead  of 
binoxide  of  manganese,  Chromate  of  potassa  may  be  used  (compare 
§  130,  1  d)y  and  instead  of  estimating  the  carbonic  acid  by  loss  it  may 
be  collected  in  a  weighed  soda-lime  tube  (§  139,  e) ;  the  latter  method 
is  always  to  be  preferred  in  the  case  of  small  quantities. 

II.  Separation  of  Oxalic  Acid  from  the  Bases. 

The  most  convenient  way  of  analysing  oxalates  is,  in  all  cases,  to 
determine  in  one  portion,  the  acid,  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in  I., 
in  another  portion,  the  base,  particularly  as  the  latter  object  may  be 
generally  effected  by  simple  ignition  in  the  air,  which  reduces  the  salt 
either  to  the  metallic  state  (e.g.y  oxalate  of  silver),  or  to  pure  oxide  (e.g., 
oxalate  of  lead),  or  to  carbonate  {e.g.,  the  oxalates  of  the  alkalies  and 
alkaline  earths).  In  many  cases,  especially  where  the  base  is  reduced 
by  carbonic  oxide  and  where  the  corresponding  carbonate  does  not  give 
up  its  carbonic  acid  at  all  on  ignition  or  only  with  difficulty,  it  is  better 
to  fuse  with  vitrified  borax  (compare  §  139,  II.,  c).  The  increase  of 
weight  in  the  platinum  crucible  containing  the  borax  after  fusion  cor- 
.  responds  to  the  amount  of  base  present ;  the  loss  of  weight  corresponds 
to  the  oxalic  acid,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  oxalic  acid  and 
water. 

If  acid  and  base  have  to  be  determined  in  one  and  the  same  portion 
of  the  oxalate,  the  following  methods  may  be  resorted  to : 

a.  The  oxalic  acid  is  determined  by  I.,  e,  and  the  gold  separated 
from  the  bases  in  the  filtrate  by  the  methods  given  in  Section  V. 

b.  In  many  soluble  salts  the  oxalic  acid  may  be  determined  by  the 
method  I.,  a ;  separating  the  bases  afterwards  from  the  excess  of  the 
salt  of  lime  by  the  methods  given  in  Section  V. 

e.  Many  oxalates  whose  bases  are  precipitated  by  carbonate  of 
potassa  or  carbonate  of  soda,  and  are  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the 
precipitant,  may  be  decomposed  by  boiling  with  an  excess  of  solution  of 
carbonate  of  potassa  or  carbonate  of  soda,  oxide  or  carbonate  being 
.formed  on  the  one,  and  alkaline  oxalate  on  the  other  side. 

d.  All  salts  of  oxalic  acid  with  the  oxides  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  groups,  may  be  decomposed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  sul- 
phide of  ammonium. 
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§  138. 

4.  Hydrofluoric  Acid. 

I.  Determination, 

Free  hydrofluoric  acid  in  aqueous  solution*  is  determined  either 
with  standard  alkali  or  as  fluoride  of  calcium.  In  the  latter  case  car- 
honate  of  soda  is  added  in  moderate  excess,  then  the  solution  being1 
boiled,  chloride  of  calcium  is  added  as  long  as  a  precipitate  continues 
to  form;  when  the  precipitate,  which  consists  of  fluoride  of  calcium  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  has  subsided,  it  is  washed,  first  by  decantation, 
afterwards  on  the  filter,  and  dried ;  when  dry,  it  is  ignited  in  a  platinum 
crucible  (§  6ft);  water  is  then  poured  over  it,  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain 
dish,  acetic  acid  added  in  slight  excess,  the  mixture  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness on  the  water-bath,  and  heated  on  the  latter  until  all  odor  of  acetic 
acid  disappears.  The  residue,  which  consists  of  fluoride  of  calcium  and 
acetate  of  lime,  is  heated  with  water,  the  fluoride  of  calcium  filtered  off, 
washed,  dried,  ignited  (§  63),  and  weighed.  As  a  control  of  the  purity 
of  the  fluoride  of  calcium  it  is  well  to  convert  it  after  weighing  into 
sulphate.  If  the  precipitate  of  fluoride  of  calcium  and  carbonate  of  lime 
were  treated  witn  acetic  acid,  without  previous  ignition,  the  washing 
of  the  fluoride  would  prove  a  difficult  operation.  Presence  of  nitric  or 
hydrochloric  acid  in  tne  aqueous  solution  of  the  hydrofluoric  acid  does 
not  interfere  with  the  process  (H.  Rose). 

II.  Separation  of  Fluorine  from  the  Metals. 

1.  Fluorides  Solüble  in  Water. 

If  the  solutions  have  an  acid  reaction,  carbonate  of  soda  is  added  in 
excess.  If  there  is  an  odor  of  ammonia  now,  heat  till  the  latter  is 
expelled.  If  the  carbonate  of  soda  produces  no  precipitate,  the  fluorine 
is  determined  by  the  method  given  in  I.,  and  the  bases  in  the  filtrate 
are  separated  from  the  excess  of  lime,  and  from  the  soda,  by  the  methods 
given  in  Section  V.  But  if  the  carbonate  of  soda  produces  a  precipitate, 
the  mixture  is  heated  to  boiling,  then  filtered,  and  the  fluorine  deter- 
mined in  the  filtrate  by  the  method  given  in  I. ;  the  base  is  in  the 
residue,  which  must,  however,  first  be  tested,  to  make  sure  that  it 
contains  no  fluorine.  Neutral  solutions  are  mixed  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  chloride  of  calcium,  and  the  mixture  heated  to  boiling,  in  a 
platinum  dish  or,  but  less  appropriately,  in  a  porcelain  dish ;  the  pre- 
cipitate of  fluoride  of  calcium  is  allowed  to  subside,  thoroughly  washed 
with  hot  water  by  decantation,  transferred  to  the  filter,  dried,  ignited, 
and  weighed.  The  bases  in  the  filtrate  are  then  separated  from  the 
excess  of  the  salt  of  lime  by  the  usual  methods.  That  the  bases  may  be 
determined  alsa  in  separate  portions  by  the  methods  given  in  b,  need 
hardly  be  stated. 

2.  Insoluble  Fluorides, 
a.  Decomposition  by  Sulphuric  Acid  (Indirect  Estimation  of  the  Fluorine). 
a.  Anhydrous  Compounds. 
The  finely  pulverized  and  weighed  substance  is  heated  for  some 

*  In  analysing  fluorides  yon  mast  always  avoid  bringing  acid  solutions  in  contact 
with  glass  or  porcelain.  If  platinum  or  silver  dishes  of  sufficient  size  are  not  at  baud 
you  may  sometimes  use  gutta-percha  vessels,  or  glass  vessels  coated  with  wax  or 
paraffin. 
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time  with  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  finally  ignited  until 
the  free  sulphuric  acid  is  completely  expelled.  In  the  presence  of 
alkalies  carbonate  of  ammonia  must  be  added  during  the  ignition. 
The  residuary  sulphate  is  weighed,  and  the  metal  contained  in  it 
calculated  ;  tne  fluorine  is  estimated  by  loss.  In  cases  where  we  have 
to  deal  with  a  met«!  whose  sulphate  gives  off  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
upon  ignition,  or  where  the  residue  contains  several  metals,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  subject  the  residue  to  analysis  before  this  calculation  can  be 
mude.  In  the  case  of  many  compounds,  for  instance  of  fluoride  of 
aluminium  (which  after  ignition  requires  prolonged  heating  with  sul- 
phuric acid  for  its  decomposition),  long  continued  strong  ignition  does 
not  leave  the  sulphate,  but  the  base  in  a  pure  state,  lopaz  (a  silicate 
of  alumina  in  isomorphous  mixture  with  silicofluoride  of  aluminium)  is 
not  decomposed  by  boiling  sulphuric  acid,  but  it  is  decomposed  by 
fusion  with  hi  sulphate  of  potassa. 

ß .   Hydrated  Fluoride». 

A  sample  of  the  substance  is  heated  in  a  tube. 

aa.  The  Water  expelled  doe*  not  redden  Litmus  Paper.  The 
determined  by  ignition;  the  fluorine  and  metal  as  directed  in  t 

bb.  The  Water  expelled  hat  an  arid  reaction.  The  substance  i 
with  sulphuric  acid  as  directed  in  a,  a,  to  determine  the  meto 
one  hand,  and  the  water  +  fluorine  on  the  other.  Another 
portion  is  then  mixed,  in  a  small  retort,  with  about  6  parts  of 
ignited  oxide  of  lead ;  the  mixture  is  covered  with  a  layer  of 
lead,  the  retort  weighed,  and  the  water  expelled  by  the  appli 
heat,  increased  gradually  to  redness.  No  hydrofluoric  acid 
in  this  process.  The  weight  of  the  expelled  water  is  infen 
the  loss.  The  first  operation  haying  given  us  the  water  4 
and  the  second,  the  water  alone,  the  difference  is  conseque 
fluorine. 

b.   Decomposition  by  Fusion  with  Alkaline  Carbonates. 

Many  insoluble  fluorides,  fluoride  of  aluminium  for  instance 
completely  decomposed  by  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonate  aloui 
such  as  fluoride  ot  calcium,  require  the  addition  of  silicic  acid. 
first  case  the  fluorine  is  estimated  in  the  aqueous  solution  of  t 
according  to  I.,  in  the  latter  according  to  §  166,  5.  The  tem^v— ^< 
must  not  be  too  high,  or  some  alkaline  fluoride  may  be  lost. 

3.  Fluorides  completely  Decomposable  by  Sulphurio  Arid. 

As  might  be  inferred  ti-om  2,  almost  all  fluorides  are  decomposed 
by  heating  with  sulphuric  acid  with  evolution  of  hydrofluoric  acid.  If 
silica  or  a  silicate  is  added  to  the  fluoride  in  sufficient  quantity,  fluoride 
of  silicon  and  water  escape  instead  of  hydrofluoric  acid  :  SiOt  +  2HF  =  Si 
F,  +  2H0.  On  this  reaction  two  methods  of  estimating  fluorine  are 
based.  In  the  first,  which  I  published  some  years  ago,-  the  fluoride  of 
silicon  is  determined  by  the  increase  in  weight  of  absorption  tubes ; 
this  I  believe  to  be  in  many  cases  the  only  method  which  is  applicable, 
and  when  carefully  carried  out  it  yields  the  most  accurate  results.  In 
the  second  method  the  fluoride  of  silicon  is  determined  by  the  loss  ol 
weight  of  the  evolution  apparatus  or  of  glass. 
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a.  Estimation  by  Absorption  of  the  evolved  Fluoride  of  Silicon. 

The  method  as  here  given  is  the  result  of  a  lung  series  of  experi- 
ments ;  the  conditions  laid  down  must  be  most  carefully  attended  to. 
The  fluoride  must  be  in  the  finest  powder.    As  silicic  acid  we  use 


finely  powdered  quartz,  which  has  been  ignited  in  the  air  to  destroy  any 
organic  admixture.  The  sulphuric  acid  should  have  a  sp.  er.  of  1*848, 
it  must  be  colorless  and  free  from  oxides  of  nitrogen  and  sulphurous 
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acid.  The  gasometer  must  be  filled  with  clean  air,  and  not  with  air 
from  the  laboratory,  for  any  dust  of  organic  matter,  traces  of  coal  gas, 
&c,  would  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of  the  result.  The  apparatus 
required  is  shown  fig.  87.  A  contains  atmospheric  air,  b  is  half  filled 
with  sulphuric  acid,  e  contains  soda-lime  with  plugs  of  wool,  d  pieces 
of  glass  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  air  is  thus  freed  from 
carbonic  acid  and  suspended  matter,  and  dried  by  sulphuric  acid 
(p.  57).  e  is  the  decomposing  flask,  it  has  a  capacity  of  about  250  c.c. 
/  is  half  filled  with  sulphuric  acid,  its  cork,  which  should  not  fit  air- 
tight, bears  a  thermometer  whose  bulb  dips  into  the  acid,  e  and  f 
should  be  so  placed  on  the  iron  plate  that  the  temperature  in  both  may 
be  equal,  g  is  empty ;  h  contains  fused  chloride  of  calcium  in  the  first 
limb,  and  pumice  impregnated  with  anhydrous  sulphate  of  copper  in 
the  second.  These  U-tubes  serve  to  retain  the  small  amount  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  the  hydrochloric  acid  which  may  accompany  it.  The 
chloride  of  calcium  and  the  sulphate  of  copper  must  both  be  anhydrous, 
or  they  will  decompose  and  retain  fluoride  of  silicon,  t,  A,  and  /  are 
the  weighed  absorption  tubes ;  they  are  10  or  12  cm.  high,  and  about 
12  mm.  wide,  t  contains  in  the  first  limb  pumice  moistened  with  water 
between  plugs  of  wool,  in  the  bend  and  half  of  the  second  limb  soda- 
lime,  in  the  upper  halt  of  the  second  limb  fused  chloride  of  calcium 
between  plugs  of  wool.  The  tube  after  being  charged  weighs  about  40 
or  50  grm.  k  completes  the  absorption ;  it  is  filled  half  with  soda-lime 
and  half  with  fused  chloride  of  calcium.  I  takes  up  again  the  small 
amount  of  water  carried  away  from  i  and  k ;  the  bend  is  filled  with 
pieces  of  glass  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid.  These  absorption  tubes 
retain  the  fluoride  of  silicon,  the  carbonic  acid  which  may  be  possibly 
evolved  from  the  soda-lime  by  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  and  the  aqueous 
vapor ;  and  the  air  escapes  through  the  unweighed  guard  tube  m  into 
the  atmosphere.  The  latter  contains  in  the  firstlimb  chloride  of  calcium, 
in  the  second  soda-lime.  The  flexible  connexions  should  not  be  long, 
and  should  be  washed  and  dried  before  use. 

When  the  apparatus  has  been  tested  and  found  air-tight,  place  the 
weighed  and  very  finely  divided  substance  in  e.  The  substance  should 
be  free  from  carbonic  acid  (§  166,  8),  and  the  quantity  taken  should 
give  not  less  than  '1  grm.  fluoride  of  silicon  if  possible.  Add  for  every 
part  of  fluoride  supposed  to  be  present  10  or  15  parts  of  finely  powdered 
quartz  (previously  strongly  ignited  in  the  air) •  and  then  40  or  50  c.c. 
pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Connect  e,  on  the  one  hand,  with  d, 
and,  on  the  other,  with  g,  and  pass  a  moderate  current  of  air,  which 
should  enter  the  fluid  in  the  decomposing  flask  from  the  bottom. 
Heat  the  iron  plate,  shake  e  frequently  and  raise  the  temperature  very 
gradually,  till  the  thermometer  in  f  indicates  150°  to  160  .  The  com- 
mencement of  the  decomposition  shows  itself  not  only  by  the  appear- 
ance of  bubbles  of  gas  in  the  fluid,  more  particularly  at  the  ed^e,  but 
also  by  the  separation  of  hydrated  silica  in  i.  The  bubbles  of  gas  will 
disappear  on  shaking  the  fluid ;  as  soon  as  they  cease  to  form  again 
remove  the  lamp ;  the  time  usually  occupied  in  the  decomposition  is 
one  hour  for  small  quantities  of  fluoride  (l  grm.),  two  or  three  hours 
for  large  quantities  (1  grm.).  After  a  while  shut  off  the  current  of  air, 
remove  the  weighed  tubes  i,  A,  and  I,  and  during  the  weighing  of  these 
connect  h  with  m  by  means  of  a  glass  tube.    After  weighing  replace  t, 
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k,  and  I,  heat  again  to  150  or  160%  and  pass  the  air  again  for  half  an 
hour  or  an  hour,  weighing  i,  k,  and  /  again.  If  any  alteration  of  weight 
has  occurred,  the  process  must  he  continued. 

The  increase  in  weight  of  the  absorption  tubes,  after  deducting 
•001  grm.  for  every  hour  during  which  the  air  has  been  passing  (i.e., 
for  every  6  litres  of  air)  represents  the  amount  of  fluoride  of  silicon. 
The  pmall  correction  is  necessary  because  air,  even  when  it  comes  in 
contact  only  with  short  washed  pieces  of  india-rubber,  always  gives 
traces  of  sulphurous  and  carbonic  acid  when  passed  through  not  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid.  The  results  thus  obtained  are  very  satis- 
factory, and  aiffer  from  the  truth  at  the  most  by  a  few  milligrammes. 

b.  Other  methods  of  Estimating  the  Fluoride  of  Silicon  expelled. 

a.  Method  of  Wöhler.  Only  applicable  when  the  substance  is 
readily  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  amount  of  fluorine  is 
large.  Transfer  the  very  finely  divided  substance,  if  necessary,  inti- 
mately mixed  with  10  or  15  parts  of  ignited  quartz  powder  to  a  small 
flask,  add  pure  sulphuric  acid,  close  Quickly  with  a  cork  fitted  with  a 
small  tube  filled  with  fused  chloride  ot  calcium  (or  better  still,  half  with 
fused  chloride  of  calcium  and  half  with  anhydrous  sulphate  of  copper  on 
pumice),  weigh  the  whole  apparatus  as  quickly  as  possible,  warm  it  till 
no  more  fumes  of  fluoride  of  silicon  escape,  remove  the  last  particles  of 
gas  in  the  apparatus  by  an  air  pump,  allow  to  cool,  and  weigh.  The 
loss  of  weight  indicates  the  amount  of  fluoride  of  silicon. 

ß.  Regarding  the  methods  of  F.  v.  Kobell*  and  Zalesky,j 
depending  on  the  loss  of  weight  of  Bohemian  glass  of  known  com- 
position, I  must  remark  that  no  direct  proofs  have  been  given  of  their 
accuracy. 

Fourth  Division  of  the  First  Group  of  the  Acids. 

Carbonic  Acid — Silicic  Acid. 

§  139. 
1.  Carbonic  Acid. 

I.  Determination* 

a.     In  a  mixture  of  Gases. 

After  thoroughly  drying  the  gases  with  a  ball  of  chloride  of  calcium, 
or  saturating  with  moisture  (§  16),  measure  them  accurately  in  a 
graduated  tube  over  mercury,  insert  a  ball  of  hydrate  of  potassa,!  cast 
on  a  platinum  wire  in  a  pistol  bullet-mould,  take  care  that  the  end  of 
the  piatinum  wire  remains  under  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  leave  in 
the  tube  for  24  hours,  or  until  the  volume  of  the  gas  ceases  to  show 
further  diminution ;  withdraw  the  ball,  and  measure  the  gas  remaining, 
re-insert  the  same  or  a  fresh  ball  of  potassa,  and  repeat  till  no  further 
absorption  takes  place.  The  carbonic  acid  gas  is  inferred  from  the 
difference,  provided  the  gaseous  mixture  contained  no  other  gas  liable 
to  absorption  by  potassa  (compare  §§  12-16  and  198).     In  very  ac- 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  92,  885.        t  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chera.  5,  205. 
X  The  ordinary  hydrate  is  not  adapted  for  the  purpose.    It  should  be  fused  with 
a  quarter  of  its  weight  of  water  in  a  platinum  crucible. 
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curate  analyses  you  must  bear   in  mind  that  carbonic  acid  does  not 
exactly  follow  the  law  of  Mariotte  (§  198,  0). 

If  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  is  very  small,  this  process  does  not 
yield  sufficiently  accurate  results.  In  such  cases  one  of  the  methods 
recommended  in  "The  Analysis  of  Atmospheric  Air"  should  be  employed. 
Several  kinds  of  special  apparatus  are  in  use  for  the  estimation  of 
carbonic  acid  in  coal  gas  and  for  the  purposes  of  sugar  works.  I  may 
mention  those  proposed  by  F.  Rüdorff*  and  Lehmann  and  H. 
WniLEHTt  for  the  first  purpose,  and  by  C.  ScheiblerI  and  C. 
Stammf.hS  for  the  second.  Besides  these  volumetric  methods  the 
gravimetric  processes  given  by  myself  for  the  analysis  of  gaseous  mix- 
tures||  may  often  he  used  with  great  advantage.  These  will  be  found 
in  the  Special  Part. 

b.  In  Aqutout  Solution. 

a.  With  Hydrate  op  Lime. 

Into  a  flask,  holding  about  300  c.c,  put  2'5  to  3  grm.  hydrate  of 
lime  perfectly  free  from  carhonate.1T  If  you  cannot  get  any  lime  pure 
enough,  determine  the  carbonic  in  it  according  to  II.,  «,  weigh  the 
quantity  taken,  and  deduct  the  carbonic  acid  in  it  from  the  result. 
Provide  the  flask  with  a  good  india-rubber  stopper,  tare  or  weigh 
exactly,  add  the  carbonic  acid  water  with  gentle  agitation  till  the  flask 
is  two-thirds  or  three-quarters  full,  and  close  at  once. 

In  adding  the  carbonic  acid  water 
every  care  must  of  course  be  taken  to 
guard  against  loss  of  carbonic  acid.  If 
the  water  flows  from  a  pipe,  it  is 
allowed  simply  to  run  in.  If  it  is  in 
a  jug  or  bottle,  cool  it  to  4°,  and  trans- 
fer the  quantity  required  with  a  sy- 
phon.** If  the  water  is  in  a  basin  or 
well,  provide  the  flask  with  an  arrange- 
ment like  that  shown  in  flg.  88,  dip- 
ping the  flask  into  the  water,  till  the 
upper  opening  of  a  i  is  under  the  sur- 
face. As  the  water  enters  through 
this  tube,  and  its  carbonic  acid  imme- 
diately combines  with  the  lime,  the 
air  escapes  by  c  d.    Water  which  is 

not  very  rich  in   free  carbonic   acid  ■  t 

may  be  removed  from  the  basin  or  well 
by  a  plunging- syphon.  F'K-  8B- 

How  weign  the  flask  with  its  stop- 
per again,  and  yon  will  find  the  quantity  of  water  taken.   No  way  of 
measuring  the  water  is  so  accurate  in  retaining  all  the  carbonic  acid 
and  in  giving  the  quantity  of  water  taken. 

*  Pogg.  Ann»].  125,  71.         t  Zoitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  7,  58. 

X  Dinger's  polyt  Jouiu.  183,  SOB.         9  It.  102,  SOS. 

H  Zeiuohr.  t.  win).  (Jhom.  3,  313. 

IF  This  is  prepared  by  (liking  freshly  burnt  lima  with  water  in  auch  a  manner  that 

the  hydrate  obtained  appears  dry  and  pulverulent.      It  is  preserved  in  small   bottles, 

the  cork*  or  ■toppers  .if  which  are  covered  with  sealing  wax. 

**  If  the  water  i»  poured  'lirectly  from  the  jug  into  the  flask,  earbonio  acid  gai 
is  very  likely  to  yet  into  the  latter  an  well  as  the  water. 
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If  there  is  much  interval  between  the  mixing  of  the  water  and  the 
lime  and  the  estimation  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  precipitate  the 
carbonate  of  lime  which  is  at  first  amorphous  passes  spontaneously  into 
the  crystalline  condition  ;  but  if  the  carbonic  acid  is  to  be  determined 
soon  after  the  mixing,  heat  for  some  time  on  the  water  bath,  raising  the 
stopper  occasionally,  in  order  to  hasten  the  change  of  the  carbonate  of 
lime.     Now,  without  disturbing  the  precipitate,  filter  the  clear  fluid 
through  a  small  plaited  filter,  which  will  take  a  very  short  time,  throw 
the  filter  at  once  into  the  flask  containing  the  precipitate  and  the  rest 
of  the  fluid,  and  proceed  according  to  IL,  e.    This  process  has  been  in 
use  for  10  years  in  my  laboratory  for  all  mineral  water  analyses ;  it  is 
extremely  simple,  and  gives  excellent  results.*     If  the  water  contains 
alkaline  bicarbonate  put  a  quantity  of  chloride  of  calcium  sufficient  to 
decompose  the  alkaline  carbonate  with  the  lime  in  the  flask  before 
adding  the  water. 

ß.  With  Chloride  of  Barium  or  Chloride  of  Calcium 
and  Ammonia. 

Mix  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  or  chloride  of  calciumf  with 
excess  of  ammonia,  boil  for  a. short  time,  when  a  precipitate  of  carbonate 
of  baryta  or  lime  will  usually  fall,  allow  to  deposit,  and  filter  the  clear 
fluid  while  still  warm  without  delay,  exposing  to  the  air  as  little  as 
possible.  Transfer  from  60  to  80  c.c.  of  this  solution,  freshly  prepared, 
to  a  flask  holding  about  300  c.c,  and  close  the  latter  with  an  india- 
rubber  stopper.  For  adding  the  carbonic  acid  water  one  of  the  methods 
given  in  o  is  employed.  If  the  water  contains  only  free  carbonic 
acid,   the    mixture    remains    clear  at    first,   carbamate  of  ammonia 

{O 
U  j^COJ,  being  formed,  but  if  it  contains  a  carbonate 

also,  a  partial  precipitation  of  carbonate  of  baryta  or  lime  takes  place 
immediately.  As  the  carbamate  of  ammonia  is  but  slowly  converted  by 
the  action  of  water  in  the  cold,t  particularly  in  the  presence  of  free 
ammonia,§  the  fluid  must  be  heated  in  order  to  precipitate  all  the 
carbonic  acid  in  the  form  of  alkaline  earthy  carbonate.  From  experi- 
ments of  my  own||  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  way  of 
applying  heat  is  to  place  the  flask  in  a  tall  vessel  filled  with  water, 
keeping  it  down  if  necessary  with  a  lead  ring,  and  to  boil  the  water. 
The  contents  of  the  flask  will  thus  reach  a  temperature  of  98°,  and  the 
precipitation  will  be  complete  in  one  and  a  half  or  two  hours.  A  lower 
heat  would  require  a  much  longer  time,  and  active  ebullition  would 
occasion  the  loss  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  consequence  of  the  action 
of  chloride  of  ammonium  upon  alkaline  earthy  carbonate.  Finally  allow 
to  cool  and  proceed  according  to  one  of  the  following  methods  : — 

aa.  G-ravimetricaXly :  Decant  the  supernatant  fluid  rapidly  on  to  a 
filter,  secluded  as  much  as  possible  from  access  of  air ;  fill  the  flask 
with  water  containing  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  free  from  carbonic  acid, 
and  insert  the  cork ;  shake,  allow  to  deposit,  decant  again,  and  repeat 
this  washing  by  decantation  once  more ;  transfer  the  precipitate  now  to 
the  filter,  wash  until  the  last  washings  remain  clear  upon  addition  of 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anaL  Chem.  2,  49  and  341. 
t  The  former  should  be  need  if  you  are  going  to  conduct  the  subsequent  process 
according  to  oo,  the  latter  if  you  are  goiuj*  to  proceed  according  to  66. 

Z  Zeitachr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  5,  321.  §  Diver»,  Journ.  Chem.  Soc.  (2),  ft,  359. 

U  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  2,  60. 
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solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  dry,  ignite  gently,  and  weigh  (§101,  2,  a). 
The  amount  of  the  carbonic  acid  may  now  be  calculated  from  the  weight 
of  the  carbonate  of  baryta,  provided  the  analysed  solution  contained, 
besides  carbonic  acid,  no  other  substance  liable  to  be  precipitated  by 
ammonia  and  chloride  of  barium.  But  should  this  not  be  the  case, 
and  the  precipitated  carbonate  of  baryta  contain  an  admixture  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  phosphate  of  baryta,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  or  other  such 
substances,  the  carbonic  acid  must  be  determined  in  the  gently  ignited, 
but  not  weighed  precipitate,  according  to  one  of  the  methods  given 
in  II. ;  for  instance,  as  directed  in  II.,  e  (Fusion  with  borax  glass).  The 
filter,  freed  as  completely  as  possible  from  adhering  matter,  should 
be  incinerated,  and  the  ash  moistened  with  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
gently  ignited  and  added  to  the  precipitate.  If  the  Quantity  of  the 
precipitate  is  very  large,  it  is  best  first  to  weigh  the  whole  of  it,  and 
then  to  determine  the  carbonic  acid  in  a  weighed  portion  of  the 
uniformly  mixed  powder. 

If  the  last  particles  of  the  precipitate  cannot  be  removed  from  the 
flask  by  mechanical  means,  they  are  dissolved  in  a  little  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  (the  glass  having  previously  been  thoroughly  washed),  the 
solution  is  precipitated  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  trifling  pre- 
cipitate formed  filtered  off  on  a  separate  small  filter,  which  is  incinerated 
with  the  larger  one. 

bb.  Volumetrically :  Filter  as  in  aa  ;  there  is  no  necessity,  however, 
to  collect  the  whole  of  the  precipitate  on  the  filter,  as  the  last  particles 
adhering  to  the  inside  of  the  flask  may  be  left  and  washed  by  decanta- 
tion.  The  washing  with  water  containing  a  few  drops  of  ammonia 
must  be  continued  till  the  washings  remain  perfectly  clear  with  silver 
solution.  Put  the  funnel  with  the  filter  containing  the  precipitate  on 
the  flask  in  which  the  precipitation  has  been  effected,  pierce  the  point 
of  the  filter,  and  rinse  the  precipitate  into  the  flask,  with  the  aid  of  a 
washing  bottle.  Finally,  spread  the  filter  out  on  a  glass  plate  and 
rinse  the  still  adhering  particles  of  the  precipitate  also  into  the  flask — 
this  can  be  done  with  ease.  Since  the  precipitate,  though  perfectly 
washed,  still  retains  small  quantities  of  ammonia,  in  order  to  expel  the 
same,  heat  the  contents  of  the  flask  to  gentle  boiling  for  half  an  hour. 
Add  now  a  little  tincture  of  litmus,  and  then,  from  a  Mohr's  burette, 
normal  (or,  according  to  circumstances,  decinormal)  nitric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid,  until  the  fluid  shows  a  distinct  red  color ;  expel  the  car- 
bonic acid  by  heat,  and  then  add  standard  solution  of  soda  until  the 
fluid  just  appears  blue.  After  noting  the  number  of  c.c.  of  the  acid  and 
soda,  add  again  about  1  c.c.  of  acid,  and,  after  heating  to  boiling, 
solution  of  soda  until  the  fluid  again  just  appears  blue.  This  operation 
may  be  repeated  several  times.  By  subtracting  the  volume  of  acid 
corresponding  to  the  volume  of  solution  of  soda  used  in  the  process 
from  the  entire  volume  of  acid  added  in  each  experiment,  you  find  the 
quantity  of  acid  which  has  served  to  expel  from  the  carbonate  of  lime 
or  baryta  the  carbonic  acid,  and  is  accordingly  equivalent  to  the  latter. 
For  the  details  of  this  method,  see  §  223.  As  the  coloring  matter  of 
the  litmus  is  sometimes  thrown  down,  along  with  silicic  acid  separating 
from  the  precipitate,  it  is  occasionally  found  necessary  to  add  again 
some  tincture  of  litmus.  If  this  should  fail  to  lead  to  the  desired  result, 
solution  of  soda  is  added  until  the  reaction  is  almost  complete ;  the 
height  of  the  soda  solution  left  in  the  burette  is  then  read  off,  the  fluid 
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diluted  to  a  certain  definite  volume,  and  filtered  ;  one-half  the  volume 
taken  of  the  clear  filtrate  and  solution  of  soda  very  cautiously  added 
until  the  fluid  appears  blue ;  the  quantity  of  soda  solution  required  to 
effect  this  purpose  is  then  doubled,  and  the  result  added  to  the  quantity 
first  used.  As  a  matter  of  course,  turmeric  paper  may  be  used  here  as 
in  y,  instead  of  litmus,  to  determine  the  commencement  of  the  alkaline 
reaction. 

These  methods  given  under  /3,  only  yield  good  results  when  the 
numerous  sources  of  error  are  avoided  with  the  greatest  care.  Usually 
the  results  obtained  are  too  high,  because  the  clear  mixture  of  chloride 
of  calcium  and  ammonia  contains  carbamate  of  ammonia,  either  from 
this  substance  not  having  been  fully  decomposed  before  filtering  or 
from  carbonic  acid  being'  taken  up  from  the  air  on  filtering,  and  in  bb, 
more  particularly,  a  falsely  increased  result  will  be  obtained,  if  it  is 
neglected  to  remove  the  ammonia  adhering  to  the  precipitate  by  long 
boiling  or  ignition.  These  circumstances  which  tend  to  raise  the 
result  are  partially  compensated  by  the  fact  that  the  alkaline  earthy 
carbonates  are  not  absolutely  insoluble  in  the  fluid  containing  chloride 
of  ammonium  and  in  the  wash-water.  Again,  as  already  remarked,  if 
the  mixture  of  the  carbonic  acid  water  with  chloride  of  calcium  or 
chloride  of  barium  and  ammonia  be  not  heated  as  directed  the  results 
will  fall  too  low,  either  through  the  imperfect  decomposition  of  the 
carbamate  of  ammonia  by  insufficient  heating  or  through  loss  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  by  active  ebullition. 

y.  After  Pettenkofer  * 

The  principle  of  this  simple  and  expeditious  process  consists  in 
mixing  the  caroonic  acid  water  with  a  measured  quant ity  of  standard 
lime  water  (or,  under  certain  circumstances,  baryta  water)  in  excess. 
After  complete  separation  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  or  baryta,  the  excess 
of  alkaline  earth  in  the  fluid  is  determined  in  an  aliquot  part  by  means 
of  standard  solution  of  oxalic  acid  ;  the  difference  gives  the  lime 
precipitated  by  the  carbonic  acid,  and  consequently  tne  amount  of 
the  latter  present. 

If  a  water  contains  only  free  carbonic  acid,  the  analyst  has  only  to 
bear  in  mind — if  lime-water  is  employed — that  the  carbonate  of  lime 
formed  is  at  first,  as  long  as  it  remains  amorphous,  very  perceptibly 
soluble  in  water,  to  which  it  communicates  an  alkaline  reaction. 
Hence  the  unprecipitated  lime  in  the  fluid  cannot  be  estimated  till  the 
carbonate  of  lime  has  separated  in  the  crystalline  form,  which  takes 
8  or  10  hours,  unless  the  mixture  is  warmed  to  ?0°  or  80°.  On  this 
account  it  is  generally  best  to  use  baryta  water  (see  "  Analysis  of 
Atmospheric  Air"). 

If,  on  the  contrary,  a  water  contains  an  alkaline  carbonate  or  any 
other  alkaline  salt  whose  acid  would  be  precipitated  by  lime  or  baryta, 
a  neutral  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  or  barium  must  first  be  added 
to  decompose  the  same.  This  addition,  too,  prevents  any  inconvenience 
arising  from  the  presence  of  free  alkali  in  the  lime  or  baryta  water,  or 
of  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  the  carbonic  acid  water ;  this  inconvenience 
consists  in  the  fact  that  oxalate  of  an  alkali  or  of  magnesia  enters  into 

*  Buchnbr's  neues  Kepert.  10,  1 ;  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Cbem.  82,  82 ;  Annal.  d. 
Cbem.  u.  Pharm,  it,  Supplements  1 ;  Zeitttckr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  1,  92. 
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double  decomposition  with  carbonate  of  lime  (which  is  seldom  entirely 
absent  from  the  fluid  to  be  analysed),  forming  oxalate  of  lime  and  car- 
bonate of  the  alkali  or  of  magnesia,  which  latter  will  of  course  again 
take  up  oxalic  acid. 

In  the  presence  of  magnesia  salts  in  the  carbonic  acid  water,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  precipitation  of  the  magnesia,  a  little  chloride  of 
ammonium  must  also  be  added,  but  in  this  case  heat  must  not  be 
applied  to  induce  the  carbonate  of  lime  to  become  more  quickly 
crystalline,  as  ammonia  would  be  thereby  expelled. 

In  making  the  determination  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
ascertain  the  relation  between  the  lime  or  baryta  water  and  a  standard 
solution  of  oxalic  acid.  Pettenkofer  makes  the  latter  solution  by 
dissolving  2*8686  epm.  pure  uneffloresced  dry  crystallized  oxalic  acid 
to  1  litre;  1  c.c.  of  this  is  equivalent  to  1  mgrm.  carbonic  acid.  The 
lime  water  is  standardized  as  follows:  measure  45  c.c.  into  a  little 
flask  which  can  be  closed  by  the  thumb,  and  then  run  in  from  the 
burette  the  solution  of  oxalic  acid  till  the  alkaline  reaction  has  just 
vanished.  During  the  operation  the  flask  is  closed  with  the  thumb 
and  gently  shaken.  The  end  is  attained  as  soon  as  a  drop  taken  out 
with  a  glass  rod  and  applied  to  delicate  turmeric  paper*  produces  no 
brown  ring.  The  first  experiment  is  a  rough  one,  the  second  should 
be  exact. 

The  analysis  of  a  carbonic  acid  water  (a  spring  water,  for  instance) 
is  performed  by  transferring  100  c.c.  to  a  dry  flask,  adding  3  c.c.  of  a 
neutral  and  nearly  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  or  barium, 
and  2  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  then  45  c.c. 
of  the  standard  lime  or  baryta  water ;  close  the  flask  with  an  india- 
rubber  stopper,  shake  and  allow  to  stand  12  hours.  The  fluid  contents 
of  the  flask  measure  consequently  150  c.c.  From  the  clear  fluidf  take 
out  by  means  of  a  pipette  two  portions  of  60  c.c.  each,  and  determine 
the  free  lime  or  baryta  by  means  of  oxalic  acid,  in  the  first  portion 
approximately,  in  the  second  exactly.  Multiply  the  c.c.  used  in  the 
last  experiment  by  3  and  deduct  the  product  from  the  c.c.  of  oxalic  acid 
which  correspond  to  45  c.c.  of  lime  or  baryta  water.  The  difference 
shows  the  lime  or  baryta  precipitated  by  carbonic  acid,  each  c.c.  cor- 
responds to  1  mgrm.  carbonic  acid. 

The  method  is  convenient  and  good ;  it  is  especially  to  be  recom- 
mended for  dilute  carbonic  acid  water.  When  sulphate  or  carbonate  of 
lime  is  present,  as  is  almost  always  the  case  in  spring  water,  you  must 
always  before  titrating  await  the  conversion  of  the  amorphous  carbonate 
of  lime  to  the  crystalline  state,  even  if  baryta  water  is  used  (K.  KnappJ). 
Baryta  water  therefore  possesses  no  advantages  over  lime  water  for  the 
analysis  of  spring  waters. 

*  For  the  preparation  of  this  bibulous  paper  should  be  used,  the  ash  of  which  is 
free  from  carbonate  of  lime.  Swedish  filtering-paper  answers  best.  J.  Gottlieb 
(Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  107,  48fc ;  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  9.  251)  prefers  aqueous 
tincture  of  litmus,  prepared  fmm  litmus  first  exhausted  with  spirit  and  used  in  a  very 
dilute  state.  £.  SchClzk  and  M.  MjLrcker  (Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  9,  334)  employ 
corallin  or  rosolic  acid,  which  they  say  is  specially  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The 
alcoholic  solution  is  cautiously  neutralized  with  potash,  and  a  drop  or  two  of  this 
tincture  is  added.  F.  Schulz k  (Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  9,  292)  recommends  spirituous 
tincture  of  turmeric. 

t  It  is  not  admissible  to  use  a  filter  (A.  Müller,  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Cbem.  1,  84). 

t  Annul  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  158,  112;  Zeitschr.  f.  anaL  Chem.  10,  3Ö1. 
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II.  Separation  of  Carbonic  Acid  from  the  Bases,  and  its  Estimation 
in  Carbonates. 

a.  Separation  from  Neutral   Carbonates  of  Alkalies  and  the  Alkaline 

Earths. 
If  the  salts  contain  unquestionably  1  eq.  carbonic  acid  to  1  eq. 
base,  and  there  is  no  other  salt  with  power  to  neutralize  an  acid 
present,  we  may  determine  the  quantity  of  the  base  by  the  alkalimetric 
method  (§§  219,  220,  223),  and  calculate  for  each  1  eq.  base  1  eq.  car- 
bonic acid. 

b.  Separation  from  Bases  which  upon  ignition  readily  and  completely 

yield  their  Carbonic  Acid. 

Such  are,  for  instance,  the  carbonates  of  zinc,  cadmium,  lead,  copper, 
magnesia,  &c. 

a.  Anhydrous  Carbonates. — Ignite  the  weighed  substance,  in  a  platinum 
crucible  (carbonates  of  cadmium  and  lead  in  a  porcelain  crucible),  until 
the  weight  of  the  residue  remains  constant.  The  results  are,  of  course, 
very  accurate.  Substances  liable  to  absorb  oxygen  upon  ignition  in 
the  air  are  ignited  in  a  bulb-tube,  through  which  a  stream  of  dry 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  conducted.  The  carbonic  acid  is  inferred  from 
the  loss. 

ß.  Hydrated  Carbonates. — The  substance  is  ignited  in  a  bulb-tube 
through  which  dried  air  or,  in  presence  of  oxidizable  substances,  car- 
bonic acid  is  transmitted,  and  which  is  connected  with  a  chloride  of 
calcium  tube,  by  means  of  a  dry,  close-fitting  cork.  During  the  ignition, 
the  posterior  end  of  the  bulb-tube  is,  by  means  of  a  small  lamp,  kept 
sufficiently  hot  to  prevent  the  condensation  of  water  in  it,  care  being 
taken,  however,  to  guard  against  burning  the  cork.  The  loss  of 
weight  of  the  tube  gives  the  amount  of  the  water  +  the  carbonic  acid ; 
the  increase  of  weight  gained  by  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  gives  the 
amount  of  the  water,  and  the  difference  accordingly  that  of  the  carbonic 
acid.  A  somewhat  wide  glass  tube  may  also  be  put  in  the  place  of  the 
bulb-tube,  and  the  substance  introduced  into  it  in  a  little  boat,  which 
is  weighed  before  and  after  the  operation. 

c.  Separation  from  all  Bases,  without  exception,  in  Anhydrous  Car- 

bonates. 

Fuse  vitrified  borax  in  a  weighed  platinum  crucible,  allow  to  cool  in 
the  desiccator,  weigh,  then  transfer  the  well-dried  substance  to  the 
crucible  and  weigh  again.  The  weight«  of  both  carbonate  and  borax 
are  thus  ascertained.  They  should  be  in  about  the  proportion  of  1  :  4. 
Heat  is  then  applied,  which  is  gradually  increased  to  redness,  and 
maintained  at  this  temperature  until  the  contents  of  the  crucible  are  in 
a  state  of  calm  fusion.  The  crucible  is  now  allowed  to  cool,  and 
weighed.  The  loss  of  weight  is  carbonic  acid.  The  results  are  very 
accurate  (Schaffootsch). 

I  must  add  that  borax-glass  may  be  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion  at  a 
red  heat  for  ^  to  £  an  hour  without  the  occurrence  of  any  volatilization, 
but  that  at  a  white  heat  (by  igniting  over  the  gas-bellows),  even  in  a 
few  minutes,  it  suffers  a  decided  loss.*    A  few  bubbles  of  carbonic 


*  Zeitsohr.  f.  anal*  Cham.  1,  65. 
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acid  remaining  in  the  fusing  mass  are  without  any  influence  on  the 
result. 

Instead  of  vitrified  borax  fused  bichromate  of  potash  may  be  used 
in  the  proportion  of  Ö  to  1  of  the  carbonate  (H.  Rose-).  The  heat 
applied  in  this  case  must  be  low,  and  great  caution  must  be  used,  or 
the  bichromate  will  lose  weight  of  itself-t  The  carbonic  acid  may  be 
expelled  from  alkaline  carbonates  by  strong  ignition  with  ignited  silica 
(H.  RoseJ). 

d.  Separation  from  all  Bases  without  exception.     (Estimation  of  the  Acid 
Jrom  the  loss  qf  weight.) 

aa.   Carbonates  whose  Bases  form  Soluble  Salts  with  Sulphuric  Add. 

The  process  is  conducted  in  the  apparatus  illustrated  by  fig.  89. 

The  size  of  the  flasks  depends  upon  the  capacity  of  the  balance. 
B  may  be  smaller  than  A.     The  tube  a  is  closed  at  b  with  a  little  wax 
ball,  or  a  small  piece  of  india-rubber  tube,  stopped  with  half  an  inch  of 
rod  j  the  other  end  of  the  tube  a  is  open,  as  are  also  both  ends  of  e  and  d. 
The  flask  B  is  nearly  half  filled  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  free 
from  oxides  of  nitrogen  and  sulphurous  acid.    The  tubes  must  fit  air- 
tight in  the  corks,  and  the  latter  equally 
so  in  the  flasks.    The  weighed  substance 
is  put   into  A;    this  flask    is  then  filled 
about  one-third  with  water,  the  cork  pro- 
perly inserted,  and  the  apparatus  tared 
on  the  balance.     A  few  bubbles  of  air  are 
now  sucked  out  of  d,  by  means  of  an  india- 
rubber  tube.    This  serves  to  rarefy  the 
air  in  A  also,  and  causes   the  sulphuric 
acid  in  B  to  ascend  in  the  tube  0.    The 
latter  is  watched  for  some  time,  to  ascer- 
tain   whether  the    column    of    sulphuric 
acid  in  it  remains  stationary,  which  is  a 
proof  that  the  apparatus  is  air-tight.    Air 
is  then    again    sucked    out   of    d,    which 
causes  a  portion  of  the  sulphuric  acid  to 
flow  over  into  A.    The  carbonate  in  the  jng.  88. 

latter  Husk  is  decomposed  by  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  the  liberated  carbonic  acid,  completely  dried  in  its 
passage  through  the  sulphuric  acid  in  B,  escapes  through  d.  When 
the  evolution  of  the  gas  slackens  a  fresh  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  is 
made  to  pass  over  into  A,  by  renewed  suction  through  d;  the  opera- 
tion being  repeated  until  the  whole  of  the  carbonate  is  decomposed. 
A  more  vigorous  suction  is  now  applied,  to  make  a  large  amount  of 
sulphuric  acid  pass  over  into  A,  whereby  the  contents  of  that  flask  are 
considerably  heated ;  when  the  evolution  of  gas  bubbles  has  completely 
ceased,  the  stopper  on  a  is  opened,  and  suction  applied  to  d,  until  the 
air  sucked  out  tastes  no  longer  of  carbonic  acid.§  When  the  apparatus 
is  quite  cold  it  is  replaced  upon  the  balance,  and    the  equilibrium 

•  Pogg.  AduhL  118,  131.  +  Zeitschr.  f.  mini.  Chum.  1.  183. 

X  Pogg.  Annal.  116.  «88. 

S  In  accurate  experiment»,  it  is  advisable  tu  connect  the  end  4  of  the  tube  a  with  a 

chloride  of  calcium  tube  daring  the  process  of  miction,   »tiu  to  use  an  aspirator  or 
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restored  by  additional  weights.  The  sum  of  the  weights  so  added 
indicates  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  originally  present  in  the 
substance. 

If  the  flasks  A  and  B  are  selected  of  small  size,  the  apparatus  may 
be  so  constructed  that,  together  with  the  contents,  it  need  not  weigh 
above  70  grammes,  admitting  thus  of  being  weighed  on  a  delicate 
balance.  The  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  this  apparatus,  first 
suggested  by  Will  and  myself,  are  very  accurate,  provided  the 
quantity  of  the  carbonic  acid  be  not  too  trifling.  Various  modifica- 
tions of  the  apparatus  have  been  proposed,  principally  in  order  to  make 
it  lighter.     Compare  the  note  p.  340. 

If  sulphites  or  sulphides  are  present,  together  with  the  carbonates, 
their  injurious  influence  is  best  obviated  by  adding  to  the  carbonate 
solution  of  yellow  Chromate  of  potassa  in  more  than  sufficient  quantity 
to  effect  their  oxidation.  If  chlorides  are  present,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  add  to  the  evolution  flask  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  silver  in,  solution,  or  connect  the  exit  tube  d 
with  a  small  prepared  U-tube,  which  is,  of  course,  first  tared  with  the 
apparatus,  and  afterwards  weighed  with  it.  This  U-tube  is  prepared — 
in  accordance  with  the  happy  proposal  of  Stolba — by  tilling  with 
fragments  of  pumice  which  have  been  boiled  with  an  excess  of  con- 
centrated solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  till  the  air  has  been  expelled, 
and  then  dried  and  heated  to  complete  dehydration  of  the  copper  salt. 
If  the  U-tube  is  only  8  cm.  high  and  has  a  bore  of  1  cm.,  it  answers  the 
purpose  very  well.  The  outer  end  is  provided  with  a  perforated  cork 
and  short  glass  tube.  We  apply  suction  to  this  by  means  of  a  flexible 
tube,  instead  of  to  d. 

bb.  Carbonates  whose  Bases  form  Insoluble  Salts  with  Sulphuric  Acid. 

The  analysis  of  such  carbonates  cannot  well  be  effected  by  the 
method  aa,  as  the  insoluble  sulphate  formed  (sulphate  of  lime,  for 
instance)  partially  protects  the  yet  undecomposed  portion  of  the  car- 
bonate from  decomposition.  The  apparatus  is  therefore  modified  as 
shown  in  fig.  90. 

The  alteration  consists  simply  in  the  tube  ab,  which  contains  a  bulb, 
and  is  drawn  out  to  a  fine  point  at  the  lower  end. 

The  process  is  conducted  as  follows  :  The  weighed  substance  is  put 
into  Af  together  with  water.  The  bulb-tube  ab  contains  an  amount  of 
dilute  nitric  acid,*  more  than  sufficient  for  the  decomposition  of  the 
carbonate,  which  is  prevented  from  flowing  through  the  narrow  aperture 
of  the  tube  by  the  wax  or  india-rubber  stopper  at  b.  The  point  of  this 
tube  must  not  at  first  dip  into  the  water  in  A.  The  apparatus  having 
been  tared  on  the  balance,  the  tube  a  is  carefully  and  cautiously  moved 
down,  until  its  point  nearly  touches  the  bottom  of  A.  The  stopper  at  b 
is  then  momentarily  raised,  so  as  to  allow  a  small  quantity  of  nitric 
acid  to  flow  out ;  the  operation  being  repeated  until  the  carbonate  is 
completely  decomposed.  The  contents  of  A  are  then  heated  to  in- 
cipient boiling,  the  stopper  at  b  removed,  and  the  carbonic  acid  sucked 
out  of  the  apparatus  as  directed  in  aa.  The  loss  of  weight  is  ascertained 
when  the  apparatus  has  completely  cooled. 

*  In  the  presence  of  substances  which  decompose  nitric  acid,  as  for  instance  prot- 
oxide of  iron,  use  hydrochloric  acid  of  10  per  cent. 
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It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  a  different  construction  may  also  be 
given  to  the  apparatus ;  that,  for  instance,  the  tube  0  may  be  eon- 


»«an. 


Tig.  90.  Tig.  81. 


nected,  instead  of  with  B,  with  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  or  with  a 
tube  tilled  with  pumice  stone  or  asbestos  moistened  with  sulphuric 
acid;  also,  that  the  substance  may  be  put  into 
a  small  tube,  which  stands  upright  at  first, 
or  is  suspended  from  a  thread,  out  is  sub- 
sequently, after  taring  the  apparatus,  upset  or 
lowered  into  the  dilute  acid  in  tbe  flask ;  also, 
that  the  closing  of  a  may  be  effected  by  means 
of  a  clip,  &,c.  Such  modifications,  if  they  are 
judicious,  have  very  little  or  no  influence  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  results.  Fig.  91  shows  an 
apparatus    modified  in   this   manner  by  Fr. 

The  apparatus  proposed  by  Geisslbr"  is  _ 

one  of  the  most  convenient  (fig.  92).  It  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  A  B  and  C.  0  is  ground 
into  the  neck  of  A  (a),  so  as  to  close  air-tight, 
and  yet  admit  of  being  readily  removed,  for 
the  purpose  of  filling  and  emptying  A.  beit 
open  at  both  ends,  and  ground  water-tight 
into  0,  at  the  lower  end  (e) ;  it  is  kept  in  the 
proper  position  by  means  of  an  easily  movable 
cork,  i.  The  figure  shows  the  construction  of 
the  apparatus  in  other  respects.  The  cork  e 
must  fit  air-tight,  as  must  the  tube  d  in  tbe 
cork.  Tbe  weighed  substance  is  put  into  A, 
water  added  to  the  extent  indicated,  and  the 
substance  shaken  towards  tbe  side  of  the  flask. 
0  is  now  filled  nearly  to  the  top  with  dilute 
nitric  acid,  or  hydrochloric  acid  of  10  per  cent.,  Fig.  82. 

*  Jouru,  f.  prakt.  Client.  60,  3S. 
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with  the  aid  of  a  pipette,  after  haying  previously  turned  the  cork  i 
upwards,  without  raising  b;  the  cork  is  then  again  twisted  down 
again,  and  C  inserted  into  A ;  B  is  filled  somewhat  more  than  half 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  b  closed  at  the  top  with  a  little 
wax  stopper,  or  a  piece  of  india-rubber  tube,  with  a  small  glass  rod 
inserted  in  it.  After  taring  the  apparatus,  the  decomposition  is  effected 
by  raising  b  a  little,  and  thus  causing  acid  to  pass  from  C  into  A. 
The  carbonic  acid  escapes  through  h  into  the  sulphuric  acid,  where  it 
is  dried ;  it  then  leaves  the  apparatus  through  d.  After  the  decom- 
position has  been  effected,  A  is  cautiously  heated  to  incipient  boiling, 
the  stopper  on  b  opened,  and  the  carbonic  acid  still  remaining  in  the 
apparatus  sucked  out  through  d,  by  means  of  a  small  india-rubber  tube. 
The  apparatus  is  finally  weighed  when  cold.* 

If  it  is  necessary  to  decompose  the  carbonate  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  dry  the  escaping  gas  with  pumice-stone  saturated  with  anhydrous 
sulphate  of  copper  which  also  retains  hydrochloric  acid  as  well  as  the 
moisture  (STOLBAf).  It  is  well  to  fill  a  light  U-tube  with  this  mate- 
rial. The  size  of  the  U-tube .  should  depend  on  the  size  of  the  appa- 
ratus. It  can  be  used  as  long  as  a  third  of  its  contents  remains  un- 
colored. 

It  is  often  an  advantage,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  pasty  precipi- 
tates, to  combine  the  estimation  of  the  carbonic  acid  with  that  of  the 
base  according  to  II.  «,  by  employing  a  measured  quantity  of  standard 
acid  for  the  decomposition.  The  point  of  the  bulb-tube  of  the  appa- 
ratus fig.  90,  is  closed  with  tallow,  and  the  standard  acid  is  then  in- 
troduced into  the  bulb  from  a  burette  provided  with  a  fine  jet 
The  apparatus  being  weighed,  the  tallow  is  melted  by  a  little  heat 
(StolbaJ). 

e.  From  all  Bases  without  exception  (Estimation  of  the  Acid  from  the 
increase  of  weight  of  an  Absorption  Apparatus.) 

This  process,  which  was  formerly  but  seldom  employed,  has  been 
much  recommended  by  Kolbe§.  I  have  done  my  best — making  free  use 
of  all  that  has  been  done  by  6.  J.  Mulder,  Stolba,  and  Kolbe — to 
put  this  process  into  the  most  practical  form  possible,  and  I  have  now 
employed  it  for  more  than  ten  years,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others.     There  are  tew  methods  equal  to  it  in  accuracy. 

The  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  which  I  use  at  present  is  given 
in  fig.  93. 

A  is  the  decomposing  flask,  it  holds  from  150  to  800  c.c,  and  is 

*  Other  oarlmnie  acM  apparatus  have  been  proponed  by  H.  Rose,  Fritzscmk, 
Rogers  (see  H.  Rose's  Handbuch  der  analyt.  Chem.  6  Aufl.  ii.  784) ;  Vohl.  {Annul 
d.  Chom.  u.  Pharm.  66   247) ;  M.  Schaffnkr  (Annal.  d.  Chera.  u.  Pharm.  82,  335) 
Werther  (Modification  of  Geissleu's  apparatus — Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chera.  61,  99) 
J.  D.  Smith  (Chem.  Uaz.  1855,  201)  ;  A.  Mater  (Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  67,  63) 
Th.  Simmler  (Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  71,  158) ;  Al.  Baukr  (private  communication) 
P.  Hart  (Chem.  Gaz.  1859,  174) ;  CD.  Braun  (Dingler's  polyt.  Journ.  155,  301) 
E.  J.  Reynolds  (Chem.  News,  1862.  143) ;  Stolba  (Zeitochr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  1,  868) 
Ullgrfn  (lb.  8,  46) ;    Johnson  (lb.  9,  90) ;    Bonskn  (76.   10,   403)  and  others 
Johnson  fil  s  the  a:  paratus  and  saturates  the  acid  with  carbonic  acid  before  com 
meneing,  and  therefore  does  not  remove  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  apparatus  at  the 
end.     It  need  hanlly  be  mentioned  ttiat  in  this  cab«  the  atmospheric  pressure  and 
temperature  must  be  the  samt*  during  both  weighing«. 

+  Dingler's  polyt.  Journ.  164,  128. 
$  Journ.  f.  prakt  Chem.  97,  312  ;  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  5,  208  and  6,  444. 

§  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  119,  130. 
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closed  by  a  doubly-perforated  caoutchouc  stopper;  W  is  a  doubly-bent 
tube,  expanded  ai  e  to  a  bulb,  it  may  be  connected  at  will,  either 
with  the  funnel  t,  or  with  tbe  soda-lime  tube  /,  which  again  is  con- 
nected on  tbe  other  side  with  tbe  flask  //,  containing1  potash.  The  tube 
4  is  ground  below  obliquely.    The  U-tube  i  has  a  height  of  17  cm. 


Fig.  93. 

and  a  bore  of  16  mm.;  it  contains  chloride  of  calcium  in  the  bend 
only."  k  and  I  are  similar  tubes;  the  first  contains  chloride  of  calcium, 
tbe  second  sulphate  of  copper  on  pumice  (p.  338).  The  four  smaller 
tubes  have  a  height  of  11  cm.  and  a  bore  of  12  mm.;  m  contains 
chloride  of  calcium,  n  and  o  are  each  filled — the  first  five-sixths  with 
coarsely  granulated  soda-lime  (about  20  grm.),  and  the  last  one-sixth 
with  coarsely  granulated  chloride  of  calcium,  p  contains  in  the  first 
limb  chloride  of  calcium,  in  the  other  soda-lime,  t,  k,  I,  and  m  serve 
to  free  the  carbonic  acid  from  aqueous  vapor  and  hydrochloric  acid ; 
n  and  o  are  weighed,  their  soda-lime  takes  up  the  carbonic  acid,  and 
their  chloride  of  calcium  prevents  any  evaporation  of  water  from  tbe 
latter,  which  is  heated  by  the  absorption ;  p  guards  n  and  o  from  any 
aqueous  vapor,  &c,  which  might  penetrate  from  without  The  corks 
of  n  and  o  are  coated  with  sealing-wax.  The  other  tubes  are  closed 
with  caoutchouc  stoppers,  or  corks  coated  with  sealing-wax.  The 
apparatus,  once  fitted  up,  lasts  a  long  rime  ;  it  is  only  requisite,  before 

"  All  the  chloride  of  calcium  used  En  this  apparatus  aboald  be  entirety  free  from 
alkaline  reaction.  Ti>  prevent  any  alkalinity  it  u  well  to  add  a  little  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium to  the  eolation  before  evaporating. 
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each  experiment,  to  renew  the  chloride  of  calcium  in  t,  and  to  refill «, 
and  occasionally  o. 

Having  weighed  the  substance,  transferred  it  to  A,  and  added  a 
little  water,  weigh  n  and  0,  connect  the  various  parts  of  the  apparatus, 
join  b  and  e,  close  d,  and  apply  suction  by  means  of  the  hydraulic  air- 
pump  or  an  aspirator  to  the  end  of  the  flexible  tube  *,  which  is  in 
conjunction  with  the  U-tube  r,  containing  a  little  water,  and  also 
with  p.  The  clip  q  is  in  the  meantime  opened.  The  passing  of 
gas  bubbles  through  the  water  in  r  will  soon  cease  if  the  apparatus 
is  quite  air  tight.  Fill  e  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (or  occasionally 
nitric  acid),  and  opening  d  with  care  allow  a  little  to  enter  A.  The 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid  will  immediately  commence,  and  its  rate 
may  be  noted  by  the  passage  of  the  air  bubbles  through  the  water  in 
r.  When  the  evolution  begins  to  slacken  open  4,  and  run  a  little  more 
hydrochloric  acid  into  A.  If  the  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  has  been 
properly  adjusted,  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonate  will  be  complete 
when  the  last  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  has  run  from  e  into  A.  Now 
pass  a  little  water  through  d  to  rinse  e  into  A ;  remove  ey  connect  f 
with  d9  and  opening  d  cautiously  draw  a  gentle  current  of  air  con- 
tinuously through  the  apparatus,  heating  the  contents  of  J.  to  incipient 
ebullition. 

As  soon  as  the  carbonic  acid  gets  to  the  soda-lime  tubes,  they  be- 
come heated,  and  this  progressive  heating  affords  a  good  measure  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  soda-lime  is  saturated  with  carbonic  acid. 
When  the  soda-lime  tubes  are  quite  cool,  the  principal  quantity  of  the 
carbonic  acid  will  have  been  absorbed,  and  if  the  air  is  passed  for  five 
or  ten  minutes  longer,  you  may  be  certain  that  all  the  carbonic  acid  is 
removed  from  A,  i,  k,  I,  and  m.  But  little  water  will  arrive  at  t  if  the 
heating  of  A  has  been  properly  managed,  and  the  chloride  of  calcium 
will  not  be  quite  deliquesced. 

When  the  experiment  is  finished,  stop  the  suction  at  s,  remove  the 
tubes  n  and  o,  and  weigh  them.  The  increase  in  their  weight  expresses 
the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  substance.  The  results  are  bo  con- 
cordant and  exact  that  they  leave  nothing  to  wish.*  The  bases  are 
free  from  any  impurity  and  completely  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  (or 
nitric)  acid. 

For  a  second  experiment  charge  t  and  n  afresh,  o  need  not  be  re- 
filled as  a  rule,  but  it  is  well  to  transpose  it  and  ». 

If  it  is  preferred  to  decompose  tne  carbonate  in  the  dry  way,  this 
may  be  done  by  fusing  the  finely  pulverized  salt  (alkaline  carbonates 
need  not  be  in  a  fine  state  of  division)  with  six  or  nine  times  its  amount 
of  fused  bichromate  of  potash.  In  the  fusion  a  piece  of  combustion 
tube  is  used,  slightly  bent  at  the  middle,  to  hold  the  mixture ;  it  is 
connected  on  one  side  with  the  apparatus  for  purifying  the  air,  on  the 
other  side  with  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube  for  drying  the  carbonic  acid, 
soda-lime  tubes  for  absorption,  a  guard  tube,  and  an  aspirator  or 
hydraulic  air-pump.  A  gentle  current  of  air  being  established,  the 
combustion  tube  is  heated,  and  the  heat  is  removed,  when  the  mass 
fuses  calmly.  The  current  of  air  is  kept  up  a  little  longer,  and  then 
the  absorption  tubes  are  weighed.    The  method  does  not  require  any 

*  Zeittchr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  2,  49  and  841. 
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modification  in  the  presence  of  sulphides,  sulphites,  or  hyposulphites 
(Persoz*). 

/.  Separation  from  all  Bases  without  exception  {Estimation  of  the  Acid  by 
Expulsion,  Absorption,  and  Volumetrie  Analysis), 

If  the  carbonic  acid  be  disengaged  in  the  evolution  apparatus  men- 
tioned in  e  (which  I  consider  the  most  suitable  form),  or  in  a  similar 
one,  we  may,  of  course,  determine  the  gas  according1  to  the  methods 
given  above  for  the  estimation  of  free  carbonic  acid ;  that  is,  we  may 
collect  it  in  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  barium  or  chloride  of  calcium  and 
ammonia,  proceed  as  directed  I.,  b  ß.,  finishing  the  analysis  according 
to  bb.  But  this  method  is  far  more  troublesome  and  slow  than  that 
detailed  in  e7  and  cannot  be  relied  upon  unless  all  the  sources  of  error 
already  pointed  out  are  avoided. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  sometimes  advantageous,  especially  in  the 
estimation  of  very  small  quantities  of  carbonic  acid,  to  receive  the  same 
in  a  known  volume  of  standard  baryta-water,  and  to  complete  the 
analysis  according  to  Pettenkofer's  principle  (I.,  b,  y).  As  this 
method  finds  application  in  the  analysis  of  air,  I  refer  to  this  section, 
merely  remarking  that  Al.  Müller,!  E.  Schulze,!  and  P.  Waqnbr§ 
have  given  special  apparatus  and  rules  for  conducting  the  process  in 
a  most  satisfactory  manner. 

g.  Estimation  by  Measuring  the  Gas. 

a.  After  C.  Scheibler.||  This  process  is  applicable  in  the  case  of 
all  salts  which  are  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  cold.  It  is 
distinguished  for  rapid  and  convenient  execution  and  very  satisfactory 
results,  but  it  requires  a  special  apparatus.  It  is  much  employed  to 
determine  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  bone-earth* 

The  ingenious  apparatus  employed  is  represented  by  fig.  94.  A 
contains  the  carbonate  to  be  decomposed.  The  decomposition  is  effected 
by  raising  the  bottle,  as  shown,  and  thus  causing  the  hydrochloric  acid 
in  the  gutta-percha  tube  8  to  run  out.  The  glass  stopper  to  A  is  well 
ground,  and  also  greased ;  it  is  perforated  through  the  middle  and  a 
short  glass  tube  is  cemented  into  the  opening.  Tne  liberated  carbonic 
acid  passes  through  this,  the  india-rubber  tube  r  and  a  glass  tube 
cemented  into  one  of  the  perforations  of  the  stopper  of  the  bottle  B, 
and  finally  enters  the  bladder  AT,  which  is  made  of  caoutchouc  of  the 
thickness  of  letter  paper,  and  is  connected  air-tight  with  the  glass  tube 
communicating  with  A.  Another  hole  in  the  stopper  of  B  is  closed 
with  a  clip  and  the  middle  hole  is  connected  with  the  glass  tube  u.  The 
latter  leads  to  the  measuring  apparatus.  This  consists  of  the  graduated 
glass  tube  C,  of  150  c.c.  capacity,  and  divided  into  J  c.c. ;  it  is  con- 
nected, as  shown  in  the  figure,  with  the  equally  wide  plain  tube  D.  In 
the  caoutchouc  stopper  at  the  lower  end  of  the  latter  there  is  a  second 
short  glass,  tube,  this  is  connected  by  means  of  the  india-rubber  tube 
closed  by  P,  with  a  glass  tube,  which  is  cemented  into  the  bottle  Ef 
and  reaches  nearly  to  the  bottom.    A  short  glass  tube  bearing  the 

*  Compt  rend.  53,  239 ;  Zeitschr.  f,  anal.  Chem.  1,  88. 

f  Zeitachr.  f.  anaL  Cbetn.  1,  47.  £  lb.  9,  290.  §  lb.  9f  445. 

II  Anleitung  zum  Gebrauch  des  Apparates  zur  Bestimmung  des  kohlensauren 
Kalkerde  in  der  Knochenkohle,  &c,  von  Dr.  C.  Sobkiblib.  Printed  in  manuscript, 
Berlin,  1802. 
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flexible  tube  »  is  cemented  into  the  second  tubulure  of  the  bottle  E. 
This  bottle  is  the  reservoir  of  water  ;  if  P  is  opened  the  water  contained 


Fig.  9*. 

in  the  tubes  D  and  C  flows  into  E;  if  you  now  blow  into  v,  P  being 
still  open,  the  water  in  E  rises  into  the  tubes.  E  is  in  the  beginning 
nearly  filled  with  distilled  water  through  D. 

All  the  parts  of  the  apparatus,  with  the  exception  of  the  decompos- 
ing bottle  A,  remain  permanently  connected ;  it  is  therefore  advisable 
to  fix  them  to  the  wooden  stand  by  metal  fastenings.  The  stand  should 
also  carry  a  thermometer. 

Each  experiment  is  commenced  by  filling  the  tubes  0  and  D  to  zero 
with  water.  This  is  done  by  blowing  in  at  o,  the  stopper  of  A  being 
removed.  As  soon  as  the  column  of  water  stands  a  little  above  zero, 
close  P,  and  then  slightly  opening  it  again,  allow  water  to  drop  out  ti  II 
the  object  is  attained.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  the 
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blowing  air  into  v  and  the  handling  of  the  clip  require  caution,  for  if 
the  water  were  to  pass  through  u  into  B,  the  whole  apparatus  would 
have  to  be  taken  to  pieces  and  the  water  removed.  While  the  tube  C 
is  filling  with  water,  the  expelled  air  passes  into  B,  and  compresses  the 
caoutchouc  bladder.  If  this  does  not  take  place  to  a  sufficient  extent, 
blow  cautiously  into  B  at  q,  till  the  bladder  is  completely  collapsed. 
In  experiments  that  follow  one  upon  another,  the  bladder  always 
empties  itself.  Should  it  happen  that  the  bladder  is  on  any  occasion 
empty,  before  the  water  in  the  tubes  has  reached  zero,  then  the  water 
in  the  tubes  would  not  stand  in  equilibrium.  In  such  case  open  q  for  a 
moment.  The  experiment  should  be  made  in  a  room  in  which  the 
temperature  is  as  constant  as  possible,  and  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  apparatus  is  not  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  sun,  or  the 
radiant  heat  of  a  stove,  lor  sudden  changes  of  temperature  during  the 
experiment  would  of  course  interfere  with  its  accuracy. 

Put  the  very  finely  powdered  substance  into  the  perfectly  dry  de- 
composing glass  A,  fill  the  gutta-percha  tube  with  10  c.c.  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  1*113  sp.  gr.,  place  the  tube  cautiously  in  the  decompos- 
ing glass,  and  then  close  the  bottle  with  the  weÜ-tallowed  stopper. 
Here  the  water  will  sink  a  little  in  C  and  rise  in  D ;  open  q  for  a 
moment,  and  the  equilibrium  will  be  restored.  Now  note  the  ther- 
mometer and  barometer,  hold  the  bottle  with  the  right  hand  round  the 
neck  to  avoid  warming,  raise  it,  incline  it  slightly  so  that  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  may  mix  with  the  substance  gradually,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  the  left  hand  regulate  P}  so  that  the  water  in  the  two  tubes 
may  be  kept  at  exactly  the  same  height;  continue  these  operations 
without  intermission  till  the  level  of  the  water  in  C  does  not  change 
for  a  few  seconds.  Now  bring  the  columns  in  C  and  D  to  exactly  the 
same  height,  read  off  the  height  of  the  water  and  note  whether  the 
temperature  has  remained  constant.  If  it  has,  the  number  of  c.c.  read 
off  indicates  the  liberated  carbonic  acid ;  but  as  a  small  quantity  has 
been  dissolved  by  the  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a 
correction.  Scheibler  nas  determined  the  small  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  which  remains  dissolved  in  the  10  c.c.  hydrochloric  acid  at  the 
mean  temperature,  and  he  directs  to  add  3*2  c.c  to  the  volume  of  the 
carbonic  acid  read  off.  Lastly,  this  volume  is  reduced  to  0°,  760  mm. 
and  the  dry  condition  (comp.  §  198).*  1000  c.c.  of  carbonic  acid  at  the 
normal  temperature  and  pressure  weigh  1*97146  grm. 

If  you  want  to  dispense  with  all  corrections,  you  may  begin  each 
set  of  experiments  by  establishing  the  relation  between  the  carbonic 
acid  obtained  in  the  process  (i.e.,  the  CO,  actuallv  yielded  +  3*2  cc) 
and  pure  carbonate  of  lime  (a  weighed  quantity  of  finely  pulverized  and 
dried  Iceland  spar).  This  relation  is  of  course  dependent  on  the 
temperature  and  pressure  prevailing  on  the  particular  day.  Let  us  take 
an  example.  From  *2737  grm.  carbonate  of  lime,  containing  '120428 
grm.  carbonic  acid,  were  obtained  63*8  c.c.  (including  the  3*2  c.c), 
and  in  an  analysis  of  dolomite,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
from  -2371  substance  were  obtained  57*3  c.c.  (including  the  3*2  c.c). 

*  This  mode  of  correction  involves  some  uncertainty,  as  the  amount  of  oarbonio 
moid  remaining  absorbed  depends  on  the  concentration  of  the  saline  solution  obtained, 
the  quantity  of  air  with  which  the  carbonic  acid  is  mixed,  and  the  whole  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  evolved.     Compare  Scheiblxb's  later  directions  and  DirrRiOH,  Zeitschr. 
t  anal  Chem.  8»  165. 
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Now  68-8  :  57-8 ::  -120428  :  x— x  =  -10816.    Therefore  -2371  grm. 
substance  contains  *10816  CCL  therefore  the  dolomite  contains  45-62 
per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid.     But  this  method  of  working  cannot  be 
expected  to  give  correct  results  unless  the  saline  solutions  formed  and 
the  amounts  of  carbonic  acid  evolved  are  tolerably  alike  in  the  first  ex- 
periment and  in  the  analyses. 

ß.  E.  Dietrich*  has  devised  a  very  convenient  apparatus  in  which 
the  evolved  carbonic  acid  is  measured  over  mercury;  he  also  gires 
tables  showing  the  weight  of  a  c.c.   of  carbonic  acid  for  pressures 
between  720  and  760  mm.  and  temperatures  between  10°  and  2b°f  vA 
the  amount  of  carbonic   acid  absorbed  by  5  c.c.  hydrochloric  acid 
of  1-125  sp.  gr.  for  evolved  quantities  between  1  and  100  c.c.  of  gas. 
With  the  aid  of  this  apparatus  and  these  tables  we  may  make  estima- 
tions of  carbonic  acid  with  great  rapidity  and  exactness,  so  that  the 
method  is  particularly  to  be  recommended  for  long  series  of  experi- 
ments. 

y.  G.  RuMPPf  describes  a  very  simple  apparatus  which  may  be  put 
together  in  the  laboratory.  However  tnis  method  affords  no  advantage 
unless  you  have  Rumpf's  tables,  and  as  I  have  no  room  for  these  I 
must  refer  to  the  original  memoir. 

d.  To  determine  small  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  in  minerals  you 
may  proceed  as  follows.  Procure  a  graduated  tube  provided  with  a  glass 
cock,  grease  the  latter,  and  connecting  it  with  an  air-pump  fill  it  with 
mercury.  Fold  the  mineral  in  blotting  paper  and  pass  it  up  the  tube, 
send  up  a  measured  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  by  means  of  a  pipette 
whose  point  is  bent  upwards,  and  then  measure  the  evolved  gas.  Of 
course  you  must  take  account  of  the  gas  absorbed  by  the  hydrochloric 
acid.  For  the  method  of  calculating  the  weight  from  the  volume 
see  §  198. 

§  140. 

2.  Silicic  Acid. 
I.  Determination. 

The  direct  estimation  of  silicic  acid  is  almost  invariably  effected  by 
converting  the  soluble  modification  of  the  acid  into  the  insoluble 
modification,  by  evaporating  and  completely  drying;  the  insoluble 
modification  is  then,  after  removal  of  all  foreign  matter,  ignited  strongly 
(over  the  bellows  blowpipe)  and  weighed. 

For  the  guidance  of  the  student  I  would  observe  here  that,  to  guard 
against  mistakes,  he  should  always  test  the  purity  qf  the  weighed  silicic 
acid.    The  methods  of  testing  will  be  found  below. 

If  you  have  free  silicic  acid  in  the  state  of  hydrate,  in  an  aqueous 
or  acid  solution  free  from  other  fixed  bodies,  simply  evaporate  the  solu- 
tion in  a  platinum  dish,  ignite  and  weigh  the  residue. 

Respecting  a  volumetric  estimation  of  silicic  acid  (conversion  into 
nlicofluoride  of  potassium  and  acidimetric  determination  of  the  same, 
see  §  97,  5),  I  must  refer  to  Stolba.J 

•  Zeitochr.  f.  anal.  Ohem.  3,  162 ;  4,  141,  and  5,  49. 
t  lb.  6,  398.  t  lb.  4,  103. 
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II.  Separation  of  Silicic  Acid  from  the  Boies. 

a.  In  all  Compounds  which  are  decomposed  by  Hydrochloric  or  Nitric 
Acid j  on  digestion  in  open  vessels. 

To  this  class  belong  the  silicates  soluble  in  water,  as  well  as  many 
of  the  insoluble  silicates,  as,  for  instance,  nearly  all  zeolites.  Several 
minerals  not  decomposable  of  themselves  by  acids,  become  so  by  per- 
sistent ignition  in  a  state  of  fine  powder  (F.  Mohr*).  If  the  ignition 
is  too  strong  particles  of  alkali  may  be  lost. 

The  substance  is  very  finely  powdered. f  dried  at  100°,  and  put  into 
a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish  (in  the  case  of  silicates  whose  solution 
might  be  attended  with  disengagement  of  chlorine,  platinum  cannot  be 
used) ;  a  little  water  is  then  added,  and  the  powder  mixed  to  a  uniform 
paste.  Moderately  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  or — if  the  sub- 
stance contains  lead  or  silver — nitric  acid,  is  now  added,  and  the 
mixture  digested  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  with  constant  stirring,  until 
the  substance  is  completely  decomposed,  in  other  terms  until  the  glass 
rod,  which  is  rounded  at  the  end,  encounters  no  more  gritty  powder, 
and  the  stirring  proceeds  smoothly  without  the  least  grating. 

The  silicates  of  this  class  do  not  all  comport  themselves  in  the  same 
manner  in  this  process,  but  show  some  differences ;  thus  most  of  them 
form  a  bulky  gelatinous  mass,  whilst  in  the  case  of  others  the  silicic  acid 
separates  as  a  light  pulverulent  precipitate ;  again,  many  of  them  are  de- 
composed readily  and  rapidly,  whilst  others  require  protracted  digestion. 

When  the  decomposition  is  effected,  the  mixture  is  evaporated  to 
dryness  on  the  water-bath,  and  the  residue  heated,  with  frequent 
stirring,  until  all  the  small  lumps  have  crumbled  to  pieces,  and  the 
whole  mass  is  thoroughly  dry,  and  until  no  more  acid  fumes  escape. 
It  is  always  the  safest  way  to  conduct  the  drying  on  the  water-bath. 
Occasionally  it  is  well  to  moisten  the  dry  mass  with  water  and  evapo- 
rate again.  In  cases  where  it  appears  desirable  to  accelerate  the  desic- 
cation by  the  application  of  a  stronger  heat,  an  air-bath  may  be  had 
recourse  to ;  which  may  be  constructed  in  a  simple  way,  by  suspending 
the  dish  containing  the  substance,  with  the  aid  of  wire,  in  a  somewhat 
larger  dish  of  silver  or  iron,  in  a  manner  to  leave  everywhere  between 
the  two  dishes  a  small  space  of  uniform  width.  Direct  heating  over 
the  lamp  is  not  advisable,  as  in  the  most  strongly  heated  parts  the 
silicic  acid  is  liable  to  unite  again  with  the  separated  bases  to  com- 
pounds which  are  not  decomposed,  or  only  imperfectly,  by  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

When  the  mass  is  cold,  it  is  brought  to  a  state  of  semi-fluidity  by 
thoroughly  moistening  it  with  hydrochloric  acid;  after  which  it  is 
allowed  to  stand  for  half  an  hour,  then  warmed  on  a  water-bath, 
diluted  with  hot  water,  stirred,  allowed  to  deposit,  and  the  fluid  de- 
canted on  to  a  filter ;  the  residuary  silicic  acid  is  again  stirred  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  warmed,  diluted,  and  the  fluid  once  more  decanted ; 
after  a  third  repetition  of  the  same  operation,  the  precipitate  also  is 
transferred  to  toe  filter,  thoroughly  washed  with  hot  water,  well  dried, 
and  ignited  at  last  as  strongly  as  possible,  as  directed  in  §  513  or  in 
§  5<3.    For  the  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  93,  9.    The  results  are 

*  Zeitechr.  f.  anal.  Chero.  7,  298. 
+  Very  hard  aUieates  cannot  be  powdered  in  an  agate  mortar  without  taking1  up 
silica ;  these  most,  therefore,  be  powdered  in  a  steel  mortar,  sifted,  and  freed  from 
jMutide*  of  steel  with  the  magnet. 
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accurate.  The  bases,  which  are  in  the  filtrate  as  chlorides,  are  deter- 
mined  by  the  methods  given  above.  Deviations  from  the  instructions 
here  given  are  likely  to  entail  loss  of  substance ;  thus,  for  instance, 
if  the  mass  is  not  thoroughlv  dried,  a  not  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  silicic  acid  passes  into  tne  solution,  whereas,  if  the  instructions 
are  strictly  complied  with,  only  traces  of  the  acid  are  dissolved;  in 
accurate  analyses,  however,  even  such  minute  traces  must  not  be 
neglected,  but  should  be  separated  from  the  bases  precipitated  from  the 
solution.  The  separation  may  as  a  rule  be  readily  effected  by  dis- 
solving them,  after  ignition  and  weighing,  in  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 
acid,  by  long  digestion  in  the  heat,  the  traces  of  silicic  acid  being  left 
undissolved.  Sometimes  it  is  better  to  iuse  the  metallic  oxides  with 
bisulphate  of  potash,  or  to  reduce  them  to  the  metallic  state  by  ignition 
in  hydrogen,  and  then  to  treat  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Ajrain,  if  the 
silicic  acid  is  not  thoroughly  dried  previous  to  ignition,  the  aqueous 
vapor  disengaged  upon  the  rapid  application  of  a  strong  heat  may  carry 
away  particles  of  tne  light  and  loose  silica.  However,  if  a  suction 
apparatus  has  been  used,  and  the  water  has  been  removed  as  far  as 
the  apparatus  will  remove  it,  the  precipitate  may  be  ignited  at  once  by 
the  method  given  p.  85.  But  in  this  case  the  filter  cannot  usually  be 
completely  incinerated. 

The  silicic  acid  may  be  tested  as  follows.  This  testing  must  on  no 
account  be  omitted  if  the  silica  has  been  separated  in  a  pulverulent 
and  not  in  a  gelatinous  form.  Heat  a  portion  on  a  water-bath  with 
moderately  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  for  an  hour  in 
a  platinum  or  silver  dish ;  with  less  advantage  in  a  porcelain  dish. 
Eggertz*  recommends  for  *1  grm.  silicic  acid  oc.c.  of  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  soda  and  12  c.c.  of  water.  Pure  silica  would  dis- 
solve. If  a  residue  remains,  pour  off  the  clear  fluid  and  heat  again 
with  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda.  If  a  residue  still  remains, 
weigh  the  rest  of  the  impure  silica  and  treat  it  according  to  b}  to  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  impurity. 

If  you  have  pure  hydrofluoric  acid,  you  may  also  test  the  silicic 
acid  in  a  very  easy  manner,  by  treating  it  with  this  acid  and  some 
sulphuric  acid  in  a  platinum  dish ;  upon  the  evaporation  of  the  solu- 
tion, the  silicic  acid,  if  pure,  will  volatilize  completely  (as  fluoride  of 
silicon).  If  a  residue  remains,  moisten  this  once  more  with  hydro- 
fluoric acid,  add  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  evaporate,  and  ignite ; 
the  residue  consists  of  the  sulphates  of  the  bases  which  were  mixed 
with  the  silicic  acid,  as  well  as  any  titanic  acid  that  was  present 
(Berzelius).  Fluoride  of  ammonium  may  be  used  instead  of  hydro- 
fluoric acid. 

b.  Compounds  which  are  not  decomposed  by  Hydrochloric  or  Nitric 
Acid,  on  digestion  in  open  vessels. 

a.  ^Decomposition  by  Fusion  with  Alkaline  Carbonate* 

Reduce  the  substance  to  an  impalpable  powder,  by  trituration  and, 
if  necessary,  sifting  (§  25) ;  transfer  to  a  platinum  crucible,  and  mix 
with  about  4  times  the  weight  of  pure  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda  or 
carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa,  with  the  aid  of  a  rounded  glass  rod ; 
wipe  the  rod  against  a  small  portion  of  carbonate  of  soda  on  a  card, 

*  ZeiUchr.  f.  anal.  Cheia.  7,  502. 
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and  transfer  this  also  from  the  card  to  the  crucible.  Cover  the  latter 
well,  and  heat,  according1  to  size,  over  a  gas-  or  spirit-lamp  with 
double  draught,  or  a  blast  gas-lamp  ;  or  insert  in  a  Hessian  crucible, 
compactly  filled  up  with  calcined  magnesia,  and  heat  in  a  charcoal  fire. 

Apply  at  first  a  moderate  heat  for  some  time  to  make  the  mass 
simply  agglutinate ;  the  carbonic  acid  will,  in  that  case,  escape  from 
the  porous  mass  with  ease  and  unattended  with  spirting.  Increase  the 
heat  afterwards,  finally  to  a  very  high  degree,  ana  terminate  the 
operation  only  when  the  mass  appears  in  a  state  of  calm  fusion,  and 
gives  no  more  bubbles; 

The  platinum  crucible  in  which  the  fusion  is  conducted  must  not 
be  too  small ;  in  fact,  the  mixture  should  only  half  fill  it.  The  larger 
the  crucible,  the  less  risk  of  loss  of  substance.  As  it  is  of  importance 
to  watch  the  progress  of  the  operation,  the  lid  must  be  easily  remov- 
able ;  a  concave  cover,  simply  lying  on  the  top,  is  therefore  preferable 
to  an  overlapping  lid.  If  the  process  is  conducted  over  the  spirit-  or 
simple  gas-lamp,  the  mixed  carbonates  of  soda  and  potassa  are  pre- 
ferable to  carbonate  of  soda,  as  they  fuse  much  more  readily  than  the 
latter.  In  heating  over  a  lamp,  the  crucible  should  always  be  supported 
on  a  triangle  of  platinum  wire,  with  the  opening  just  sufficiently  wide 
to  allow  tue  crucible  to  drop  into  it  fully  one-third,  yet  to  retain  it 
firmly,  even  with  the  wire  at  an  intense  red  heat.  When  conducting 
the  process  over  a  spirit-lamp  with  double  draught,  or  over  a  simple 
gas-lamp,  it  is  also  advisable,  towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  when 
the  heat  is  to  be  raised  to  the  highest  degree,  to  put  a  chimney  over 
the  crucible,  with  the  lower  border  resting  on  the  ends  of  the  iron 
triangle  which  supports  the  platinum  triangle ;  this  chimney  should  be 
about  12  or  14  cm.  high,  ana  the  upper  opening  measure  about  4  cm. 
m  diameter.  The  little  clay  chimneys  recommended  by  0.  L.  Erd- 
mann are  still  more  serviceable  (fig.  20,  p.  22,  "  QuaJ.  Anal.")  When 
the  fusion  is  ended,  the  red-hot  crucible  is  removed  with  tongs,  and 
placed  on  a  cold,  thick,  clean,  iron  plate,  on  which  it  will  rapidly  cool ; 
it  is  then  generally  easy  to  detach  the  fused  cake  in  one  piece. 

The  cake  (or  the  crucible  with  its  contents)  is  put  into  a  beaker,  from 
10  to  15  times  the  quantity  of  water  poured  over  it,  and  heat  applied 
for  half  an  hour,  then  hydrochloric  acid  is  gradually  added,  or,  under 
certain  circumstances,  nitric  acid ;  the  beaker  is  kept  covered  with  a 
glass  plate,  or,  which  is  much  better,  with  a  large  watch-glass  or 
porcelain  dish,  perfectly  clean  outside,  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  drops 
of  fluid  which  the  escaping  carbonic  acid  carries  along  with  it ;  the 
drops  thus  intercepted  by  the  cover  are  afterwards  rinsed  into  the  beaker. 
The  crucible  is  also  rinsed  with  water  mixed  with  dilute  acid,  and  the 
solution  obtained  added  to  the  fluid  in  the  beaker. 

The  solution  is  promoted  bv  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  which 
is  continued  for  some  time  after  this  is  effected  to  insure  the  com- 
plete expulsion  of  the  carbonic  acid ;  since  otherwise  some '  loss  of 
substance  might  be  incurred,  in  the  subsequent  process  of  evapora- 
tion, by  spirting  caused  by  the  escape,  of  that  «ras.  If  in  the  process  of 
treating  the  fused  mass  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  saline  powder  sub- 
sides (chloride  of  sodium  or  chloride  of  potassium),  this  is  a  sign  that 
more  water  is  required. 

If  the  decomposition  of  the  mineral  has  succeeded  to  the  full  extent, 
the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  is  either  perfectly  clear,  or  light  flakes 
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of  silicic  acid  only  float  in  it  But  if  a  heavy  powder  subsides,  which 
feels  gritty  under  the  glass  rod,  this  consists  of  undecomposed  mineral. 
The  cause  of  such  imperfect  decomposition  is  generally  to  be  ascribed 
to  imperfect  pulverization.  In  such'  cases  the  undecomposed  portion 
may  be  fused  once  more  with  carbonated  alkali ;  the  better  way,  how- 
ever, is  to  repeat  the  process  with  a  fresh  portion  of  mineral  more  finely 
pulverized. 

The  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  solution  obtained  is  poured,  together 
with  the  precipitate  of  silicic  acid,  which  is  usually  floating  in  it,  into 
a  porcelain  or,  better,  into  a  platinum  dish,  and  treated  as  directed  in 
II.,  a.  That  the  fluid  may  not  be  too  much  diluted,  the  beaker  should 
be  rinsed  only  once,  or  not  at  all,  and  the  few  remaining  drops  of  solution 
dried  in  it;  the  trifling  residue  thus  obtained  is  treated,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  residue  left  in  the  evaporating  basin.  This  is  the  method 
most  commonly  employed  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  silicates  that 
are  undecomposable  by  acids ;  that  it  cannot  be  used  to  determine  alka- 
lies in  silicates  is  self-evident. 

0.  Decomposition  by  means  of  Hydrofluoric  Acid* 

aa.  By  Aqueous  Hydrofluoric  Acid. 

The  silicate  should  be  finely  pulverized,  dried  at  100°,  and  occasion- 
ally ignited.*  It  is  mixed,  in  a  platinum  dish,  with  rather  concentrated, 
slightly  fuming  hydrofluoric  acid,  the  acid  being  added  gradually,  and 
the  mixture  stirred  with  a  thick  platinum  wire.  The  mixture,  which 
has  the  consistence  of  a  thin  paste,  is  digested  some  time  on  a  water- 
bath  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  diluted 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  is  then  added,  drop  by  drop,  in  more 
than  sufficient  quantity  to  convert  all  the  bases  present  into  sulphates. 
The  mixture  is  now  evaporated  on  the  water-bath,  during  which  opera- 
tion fluoride  of  silicon  gas  and  hydrofluoric  acid  gas  are  continually 
volatilizing;  then  it  is  finally  exposed  to  a  stronger  heat  at  some 
height  above  the  lamp,  until  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  almost  com- 
pletely expelled.  The  mass,  when  cold,  is  thoroughly  moistened  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  one 
hour  ;  water  is  then  added,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied.     If  the  docora- 

i>osititm  has  fully  succeeded,  the  whole  must  dissolve  to  a  clear  fluid, 
if  an  undissolved  residue  is  left,  the  mixture  is  heated  for  some  time  on 
the  water-bath,  then  a  Jo  wed  to  deposit,  the  clear  supernatant  fluid 
decanted  as  fur  as  practicable,  the  residue  dried,  and  then  treated  again 
with  hydrofluoric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid,  and,  lastly,  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  will  now  effect  complete  solution,  provided  the  analysed 
substance  was  very  finely  pulverized,  and  free  from  baryta,  strontia 
(and  lead).  The  solution  is  added  to  the  first.  The  bases  in  the  solu- 
tion (which  contains  them  as  sulphates,  and  contains  also  free  hydro- 
chloric acid),  are  determined  by  the  methods  which  will  be  found  in 
Section  V. 

This  method,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  to  effect  the  decom- 
position of  silicates,  was  proposed  by  Berzelius.  It  has  been  but 
little  used  hitherto,  because  we  did  not  know  how  to  prepare  hydro- 
fluoric acid,  except  with  the  aid  of  a  distilling  apparatus  of  platinum, 

*  Many  minerals  are  much  more  readily  decomposed  by  hydrofluoric  acid  also,  if 
they  are  previously  ignited  in  a  state  of  fine  division  (Hermann,  Rammklbbkrq, 
Fe.  Mohr,  Zeitschr.  f.  an  d.  Chem.  7,  291). 
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or,  at  least,  with  a  platinum  head ;  nor  to  keep  it,  except  in  platinum 
vessels.  These  difficulties  can  now  be  considered  as  overcome,  comp. 
§  58,  2.     Never  omit  testing  the  acid  before  using  it. 

The  hydrofluoric  acid  may  also  be  employed  in  combination  with 
hydrochloric  acid ;  thus  1  grm.  of  finely  elutriated  felspar,  mixed  with 
40  c.c.  water,  7  c.c.  hydrochloric  acid  of  35$  and  3£  c.c.hydrofluoric  acid, 
and  heated  to  near  the  boiling  point,  dissolves  completely  in  three 
minutes.  4  c.c.  sulphuric  acid  are  then  added,  the  sulphate  of  baryta 
which  separates  is  filtered  off,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  till  no  more 
hydrofluoric  acid  escapes  (Al.  Mitscherltch*). 

The  execution  of  the  method  requires  the  greatest  possible  care, 
both  the  liquid  and  the  gaseous  hydrofluoric  acid  being  most  injurious 
substances.  The  treatment  of  the  silicate  with  the  acid  and  the  evapo- 
ration must  be  conducted  in  the  open  air,  otherwise  the  windows  and 
all  glass  apparatus  will  be  attacked.  As  the  silicic  acid  is  in  this 
method  simply  inferred  from  the  loss,t  a  combination  with  method  a  is 
often  resorted  to. 

bb.  By  Hydrofluoric  Acid  Gas. 

Instead  of  the  hydrofluoric  acid  dissolved  in  water,  the  gaseous  acid 
also  may  be  used  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  silicates.  BrunnerJ 
is  the  author  of  this  method,  which  is  very  often  employed.  The  pro- 
cess is  as  follows : — Put  from  1  to  2  grm.  of  the  silicate,  very  finely 
pulverized,  in  the  thinnest  possible  layer,  into  a  shallow  platinum  dish, 
and  moisten  the  powder  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  place  the  dish, 
supported  on  a  leaden  tripod  or  leaden  ring,  in  the  centre  of  a  leaden 
box,  which  may  have  a  diameter  of  6  inches  and  a  height  of  6  inches, 
and  on  the  bottom  of  which  you  have  just  before  made  a  layer  of  about 
half  an  inch  of  powdered  fluor-spar  into  a  paste  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid :  in  this  latter  operation,  be  cautious  to  avoid  the  escap- 
ing vapors ;  the  mixing  of  the  powdered  fluor-spar  with  the  sulphuric 
acid  is  effected  with  a  long  glass  rod,  or,  better  still,  with  a  long  leaden 
rod.  As  soon  as  you  have  placed  the  dish  in  the  box,  with  the  aid  of 
pincers  or  tongs,  put  on  the  tightly  fitting  leaden  cover,  lute  the  join- 
ings with  plaster  of  Paris,  and  put  the  box  in  a  warm  place  for  from  6 
to  8  days.  If  you  wish  to  accelerate  the  process,  you  must  not  lute  the 
joinings  quite  air-tight,  and  must  heat  the  apparatus  in  the  open  air§ 
by  means  of  a  small  gas-  or  spirit-lamp ;  in  this  manner  you  may 
succeed  in  a  few  hours  in  effecting  the  decomposition  of  from  1  to 
2  grm.  of  the  powdered  silicate,  provided  it  is  spread  in  a  very  thin 
layer,  or  stirred  from  time  to  time,  which  latter  operation,  however, 
requires  caution. 

If  the  decomposition  has  succeeded  well,  the  residue  in  the  platinum 
dish  consists  of  silicofluorides  and  sulphates.  Put  the  shallow  dish 
now  into  a  larger  platinum  dish,  add,  drop  by  drop,  pure  sulphuric 
acid,  in  somewhat  more  than  sufficient  quantity  to  effect  the  conversion 
of  the  bases  into  sulphates;  evaporate  in  the  air-bath,  expel  finally  the 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  81,  108. 
+  The  silicon  escaping  in  the  furm  of  fluoride  may  sometimes  be  determined 
directly,  by  the  meibod  of  Story  Maskeltne  (Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  9,  380),  which, 
however,  requires  a  platinum  retort  of  peculiar  construction. 

X  Potfg.  Annal.  44,  184. 
§  An  apparatus  which  may  be  used  in  the  laboratory  has  been   described  by 
A.  Müller  (Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  95,  öl). 
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excess  of  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  over  the  lamp,  almost,  but  not 
entirely,  and  treat  the  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water  in  the 
manner  directed  in  aa.  The  decomposition  can  only  be  considered 
complete  if  the  residue  entirely  dissolves  (of  course,  in  presence  of 
barium,  you  would  expect  to  find  a  little  sulphate  of  barium). 

If  you  have  a  platinum  tube  adapted  to  the  purpose,  you  may  heat 
the  powdered  substance  in»  a  platinum  boat  inside  the  tube  in  a  current 
of  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  The  platinum  tube  is  bent  downwards  in 
front  and  dips  in  water.  The  water  takes  up  the  volatile  fluorides,  the 
non- volatile  ones  remaining  in  the  boat  (Saint-Claire  Deville, 
Kuhlmann*). 

cc.  By  Fluoride  of  Ammonium. 

Mix  the  very  finely  powdered  substance  in  a  platinum  dish  with 
four  times  its  weight  of  fluoride  of  ammonium,  moisten  well  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  heat  on  the  water-bath  till  the  evolution  of 
fluoride  of  silicon  and  hydrofluoric  acid  slackens,  add  more  sulphuric 
acid,  heat  again,  finally  somewhat  more  strongly  till  the  greater  part  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  has  escaped,  and  treat  the  residue  according  to  aa 
(L.  v.  Babo,  J.  Potyka,  R.  HoFFMANNf).  H.  Rose!  first  warms  the 
silicate  gently  with  seven  times  its  amount  of  the  fluoride  and  some 
water,  then  heats  gradually  to  redness  till  no  more  fumes  escape, 
and  finally  treats  with  sulphuric  acid. 

dd.  By  Fluoride  of  Hydrogen  and  Potassium,  fyc. 

In  silicates,  which  more  or  less  resist  the  action  of  hydrofluoric 
acid,  such  as  zircon  and  beryll,  the  bases  with  the  exception  of  the 
alkalies  may  be  determined  by  fusing  with  fluoride  of  hydrogen  and 
potassium  (Marignac,  Gibbs§),  or  by  mixing  with  tnree  parts  of 
fluoride  of  sodium,  adding  12  parts  of  bisulphate  of  potash  to 
the  crucible,  and  then  heating  at  first  very  gently,  afterwards  more 
strongly  till  the  mass  fuses  calmly.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  water 
or  hydrochloric  acid  (Clarke||). 

y.  Decomposition  by  fusion  with  Hydrate  of  Baryta  or  Carbonate  of 
Baryta, 

The  fusion  of  silicates  with  carbonate  of  baryta  requires  a  very  high 
degree  of  heat,  attainable  only  by  means  of  a  good  blast  gas-lamp,  a 
Sefström  furnace,  a  Deville  turpentine  lamp,  (fee. ;  as  the  highest 
temperature  attainable  by  means  of  a  wind  furnace  does  not  cause 
agglutination  of  the  carbonate  of  baryta  and  the  silicate,  without  which 
complete  decomposition  cannot  occur.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  action  of  carbonate  of  baryta  is  so  energetic,  that  even  the  most 
refractory  siliceous  minerals  are  readily  and  completely  decomposed  by 
it.  The  proportion  to  be  used  is  from  4  to  6  parts  of  carbonate  of 
baryta  to  1  part  of  the  mineral.  The  fusion  is  effected  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  which,  if  a  Sefström  furnace  is  used,  is  inserted  in  another 
crucible  of  refractory  fire-clay,  filled  with  magnesia.  The  crucible  is 
left  in  the  fire  half  an  hour  at  least.  The  larger  the  amount  of  carbonate 
of  baryta  used  the  greater  is  the  danger  of  volatilization  of  alkali. 
Deville,  in  fact,  recommends  -8  parts  of  carbonate  of  baryta  for  1  part 
of  a  felspathic  mineral. 

*  Compt.  rend.  58.  545.  t  Ze;t«c  hr.  f.  ana).  Chem.  6,  866. 

%  Pogg.  Annal.  108,  20.  §  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  8,  899.        .  ||  lb.  7,  46*. 
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With  more  readily  decomposable  minerals,  the  object  in 
be  attained  more  easily  with  hydrate  of  baryta  freed  from  itt 
crystallisation.     From  i  to  5  parts  of  the  hydrate  are  intitnat 
with  1  part  of  the  mineral ;  it  is  advisable  to  cover  the  mix  tu 
layer  of  carbonate  of  baryta.   The  fusion  may  be  effected  over  a  common 
gas-  or  Behzelius  spirit-lamp ;  silver  crucibles  are  preferable  to  pla- 
tinum, as  the  latter  are  slightly  attacked  in  the  operation.     The  mix- 
ture either  fuses  completely,  or,  at  least,  its  particles  agglutinate  into 
a  semi-fused  mass.    In  order  to  be  able  to  employ  platinum  crucibles 
v.  Fellenbero-Rivier*  recommends  fusing  4  or  5  parts  of  chloride 
of  calcium  in  the  platinum  crucible,  shaking  the  crucible  round  while 
it  is  cooling,  then  adding  1  part  of  hydrate  of  baryta  and  fusing  this. 
When  the  crucible  is  cold  add  about  1  part  of  the  finely  powdered  sub- 
stance, heat  gently,  and  when  no  more  evolution  of  gas  takes  place 
heat  more  strongly.     SMiTHf  recommends  with  the  same  view  fusing 
2  parts  of  chloride  of  barium  with   3    or    4  parts  of  carbonate    of 
baryta  and  1  part  of  the  silicate. 

When  the  operation  is  terminated* — no  matter  whether  carbonate  or 
hydrate  of  baryta  has  been  employed — the  crucible  is  allowed  to  cool, 
carefully  cleaned  outside,  aud  put  with  its  contents  in  to  a  beaker,  where 
it  is  then  covered  with  10  or  15  parts  of  water,  and  allowed  to  soak  for 
some  time ;  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  is  added,  and  the  rest  of  the 
operation  conducted  as  in  b,  a.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  not  to 
add  too  much  hydrochloric  acid  at  once,  as  the  chloride  of  barium 
formed  is  difficultly  soluble  in  that  acid,  and  would  consequently  tend 
to  impede  further  solution,  by  forming  a  kind  of  insoluble  protecting 
crust  round  the  still  undissolved  portion.  In  the  solution  filtered  from 
the  silicic  acid,  the  bases  are  determined  by  the  methods  which  will  be 
found  in  Section  V.  The  purity  of  the  silicic  acid  obtained  must  be 
tested  as  directed  in  a,  before  the  operation  can  be  looked  upon  as 
successful.  These  methods,  which  were  formerly  often  employed  to 
determine  the  alkalies  in  silicates,  have  been  in  a  measure  superseded 
by  decomposition  with  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  with  fluoride  of 
ammonium,  both  of  which  can  now  be  readily  obtained  in  a  pure  form. 

S.  Decomposition  by  ßtsion  with  Lime  and  Lime  Salts. 

DevilleI  recommends  to  fuse  1  part  of  the  powdered  silicate  with 
from  '3  to  -8  parts  of  carbonate  of  lime.  I  have  tried  this  process, 
but  have  not  found  it  answer  in  the  case  of  many  silicates.  L.  Smith§ 
recommends  to  fuse  '6  to  1  grm.  of  the  powdered  silicate  with  1  grm. 
chloride  of  ammonium,  and  8  grm.  carbonate  of  lime.  The  chloride  of 
ammonium  should  be  in  fine  grains  such  as  are  produced  by  disturbed 
crystallization.  The  carbonate  of  lime  should  have  been  precipitated  by 
carbonate  of  ammonia  in  the  heat.  If  the  temperature  during  the 
fusion  rises  too  high,  portions  of  alkaline  chloride  may  easily  be  lost. 
Smith  uses  a  crucible  95  mm.  high,  with  an  upper  diameter  of  22  mm., 
and  a  lower  diameter  of  16  mm.,  fixes  this  in  a  metal  clamp  or  the  iron 
plate  of  a  special  gas  furnace,  ||  so  that  about  10  mm.  remain  outside,  beats 
the  crucible  first  above  the  mixture,  then  below  gently,  taking  about 

*  Zaitudir.  f.  anal.  Cbem.  B,  459.  t  Journ,  f.  prakt  Cham.  60,  246. 

J  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Cham.  60,  246. 

5  lb.  60,  248  ;  Chemical  Nbwi,  23,  222  and  234. 

|  ZeiUofar.  f.  ana!  Chum.  11,  87. 

QUANT.  VOL.  I.  A  A 
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5  minutes  to  decompose  all  the  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  then  increases 
the  heat,  keeping  the  whole  40  or  60  minutes  at  a  bright  red  heat 
By  heating  in  this  way,  loss  of  alkaline  chloride  is  entirely  prevented. 
After  the  semi-fused  mass  has  cooled  treat  it  according  to  y.  However, 
Smith  says  that  the  whole  of  the  alkalies  may  be  obtained  in  solution 
by  treating  the  ignited  mass  with  water,  heating  for,  several  hours, 
filtering,  and  washing  the  residue.  The  lime  is  predfctated  by  car- 
bonate and  a  little  oxalate  of  ammonia. 

e.  Decomposition  with  Hydrochloric  or  Sulphuric  Acid  in  sealed  tubes 
(under  pressure),  after  Al.  Mitscherlich.* 

Many  silicates  (and  also  aluminates)  which  on  digestion  with  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphuric  acid  in  open  vessels  are  either  not  at  all  or  scarcely 
attacked,  are  completely  decomposed  if  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  of 
25$  HCl,  or  with  a  mixture  of  3  parts  by  weight  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  and  1  part  water  in  sealed  glass  tubes  for  2  hours  at  200°  to 
210°.  For  this  purpose  transfer  about  1  grm.  of  the  very  fine  elutriated 
or  sifted  substance  to  a  strong  tube  of  difficultly  fusible  Bohemian  glass 
fused  at  one  end  and  somewhat  drawn  out  at  the  other,  add  the  acid, 
seal  the  tube  carefully  and  place  it  in  the  wrought  iron  tube  of  a 
metallic  bath,f  then  heat  in  the  manner  described.  When  the  tube  has 
cooled,  open  it  cautiously,  rinse  its  contents  into  a  platinum  or  porcelain 
dish,  and  proceed  according  to  II.,  a.  The  method  has  this  advantage 
over  most  others,  that  any  protoxide  of  iron  present  is  obtained  in 
solution  as  such  and  can  be  accurately  determined. 


Second  Group. 

Hydrochloric  Acid — Hydrobromic  Acid — Hydriodic  Acid- 
Hydrocyanic  Acid — Hydrosulphuric  Acid. 

§141. 

1.  Hydrochloric  Acid. 
1.  Determination. 

Hydrochloric  acid  may  be    determined    very  accurately  in  the 
gravimetric  as  well  as  in  the  volumetric  way.! 

a.  Gravimetric  Method. — Determination  as  Chloride  of  Silver. 
Solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  mixed  with  some  nitric  acid,  is  added 
in  excess  to  the  solution  of  the  chloride,  the  precipitated  chloride  is 
made  to  unite  by  heating  and  agitating,  washed  by  decantation  and 
filtration,  dried,  and  ignited.  The  details  of  the  process  have  been 
given  in  §  115,  1,  a.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  heat  the  solution 
mixed  with  nitric  acid,  before  the  nitrate  of  silver  has  been  added  in 
excess.  As  soon  as  the  latter  is  present  in  excess,  the  chloride  of 
silver  separates  immediately  and  completely  upon  shaking  or  stirring, 
and  the  supernatant  fluid  becomes  perfectly  clear  after  standing  a 
short  time  in  a  warm  place.     The  determination  of  hydrochloric  acid 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  81,  108,  and  88,  455. 
t  Such  a  bath  is  figured  in  Jouru.  f.  prakt  Cuem.  83,  489 ;  also  in  Zeitochr.  f. 
anal.  Chem.  1,  55. 

%  For  the  acidimetrio  estimation  of  free  bydrochlorio  acid,  see  §  215. 
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by  means  of  silver  is  therefore  more  readily  effected  than  that  of  silver 
by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

b.    Volumetrie  Methods. 

a.  By  Solution  of  Nitrate  of  Silver. 

In  §  115,  5,  we  have  seen  how  the  silver  in  a  fluid  may  be  estimated 
by  adding  a  standard  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  until  no  further 
precipitation^nsues ;  in  the  same  way  we  may  determine  also,  by 
means  of  a  standard  solution  of  silver,  the  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid 
in  a  fluid,  or  of  chlorine  in  combination  with  a  metal.  Pelouze  has 
used  this  method  for  the  determination  of  several  equivalent  numbers. 
Levol*  proposed  a  modification  which  serves  to  indicate  more  readily 
the  exact  point  of  complete  precipitation.  To  the  fluid,  which  must  be 
neutral,  he  added  one-tenth  volume  of  a  saturated  solution  of  phosphate 
of  soda.  When  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  has  been  precipitated  by  the 
silver,  the  further  addition  of  the  solution  of  silver  produces  a  yellow 
precipitate  which  does  not  disappear  upon  shaking  the  vessel.  Fr. 
Mohr  has  since  replaced,  with  the  most  complete  success,  the  phosphate 
of  soda  by  Chromate  of  potassa. 

This  convenient  and  accurate  method  requires  a  perfectly  neutral 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  of  known  value.  The  strength  most  con- 
venient is,  1  litre  =  *1  eq.  HCl.  I  recommend  the  following  method  of 
preparation:  Dissolve  18*80  to  18*85  grm.  pure  fused  nitrate  of  silver 
in  1100  c.c.  water,  and  filter  the  solution  if  required ;  the  solution  is 
purposely  made  somewhat  too  strong  at  first  Now  weigh  off  exactly 
four  portions  of  pure  chloride  of  sodium,  each  of  *10  to  *18.  grm.,  one 
after  another.  Tne  salt  should  be  moderately  ignited,  not  fused,  pow- 
dered roughly  while  still  warm,  and  introduced  into  a  small  dry  tube, 
that  can  be  well  closed:  The  weighing  off  is  performed  by  first  weigh- 
ing the  filled  tube,  then  shaking  out  into  a  dry  beaker  the  quantity 
required,  weighing  again,  dropping  a  second  portion  into  beaker 
No.  2,  weighing  again,  and  so  on.  Each  portion  is  dissolved  in  20  to 
30  c.c.  water,  and  about  3  drops  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  pure 
yellow  Chromate  of  potassa  added. 

Fill  a  Mohr's  Wette  (in  very  accurate  analysis  an  Erdmann's 
float  should  be  used)  with  the  silver  solution,  and  run  it  slowly,  with 
constant  stirring,  into  the  light  yellow  solution  contained  in  one  of -the 
beakers.  Each  drop  produces,  where  it  falls,  a  red  spot,  which  on 
stirring  disappears,  owing  to  the  instant  decomposition  of  the  Chromate 
of  silver  with  the  chloride  of  sodium.  At  last,  now  ever,  the  slight  red 
coloration  remains.  Now  all  chlorine  has  combined  with  silver,  and  a 
little  Chromate  of  silver  has  been  permanently  formed.  Read  off  the 
burette  and  reckon  how  much  silver  solution  would  have  been  required 
for  *1  eq.  chloride  of  sodium,  i.e.,  5*85  grm.  Suppose  we  have  used  to 
•110  chloride  of  sodium  18*7  c.c.  silver  solution. 

•110  :  5*85::  187  :  x x  =  994-5. 

Now,  without  throwing  away  the  contents  of  the  1st  beaker,  make 
a  second  and  third  experiment  in  the  same  manner,  of  course  always 
taking  notice  to  regard  the  same  shade  of  red  as  the  sign  of  the  end. 
The  results  of  these  are  reckoned  out  in  the  same  way  as  the  first. 
Suppose  they  gave  for  5*85  NaCl  995*0  and  993*0  respectively,  we 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  60,  384. 
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take  the  mean  of  the  three  numbers,  which  is  994*2,  and  we  now  know 
that  we  have  only  to  take  this  number  of  c.c.  of  silver  solution,  and 
make  it  up  to  1000  c.c.  with  5*8  water,  in  order  to  obtain  a  solution  of 
the  required  strength,  i.e.,  1000  c.c.  =  -1  eq.  NaCl.  But  if  994*2  requires 
5*8  water,  1000  requires  6*83.  Hence  we  fill  a  litre-flask  (previously 
dried  or  rinsed  with  a  small  portion  of  the  solution)  up  to  the  "  holding" 
mark  with  the  solution,  add  5*83  c.c.  water,  insert  a  caoutchouc 
stopper,  and  shake. 

The  solution  must  now  be  correct ;  however,  to  make  quite  sure, 
we  perform  another  experiment  with  it.  To  this  end  rinse  the  empty 
burette  with  the  new  solution,  fill  it  with  the  same  and  test  with  the 
portion  of  salt  in  beaker  No.  4.  The  c.c.  used  of  silver  solution  must 
now,  if  multiplied  by  '00585,  give  exactly  the  weight  of  the  salt. 
•  Being*  now  in  possession  of  a  standard  silver  solution,  and  being1 
practised  in  exactly  hitting  the  transition  from  yellow  to  the  shade  of 
red,  we  are  in  the  position  to  determine  with  precision  hydrochloric 
acid  or  chlorine  in  the  form  of  a  metallic  chloride  soluble  in  water. 
The  fluid  to  be  tested  must  be  neutral — free  acids  dissolve  the  Chromate 
of  silver.  The  solution  of  the  substance  is  therefore,  if  necessary, 
rendered  neutral  by  addition  of  nitric  acid  or  carbonate  of  soda  (it 
should  be  rather  alkaline  than  acid),  about  3  drops  of  the  solution  of 
yellow  Chromate  added,  and  then  silver  from  tne  burette,  till  the 
reddish  coloration  is  just  perceptible.  The  number  of  c.c.  used  has 
only  to  be  multiplied  by  the  equivalent  of  chlorine  or  of  the  metallic 
chloride  and  divided  by  10000  to  give  the  amount  of  these  respectively 
present. 

If  the  operator  fears  he  has  added  too  much  silver  solution,  t.e\,  if 
the  red  color  is  too  strongly  marked,  he  may  add  1  c.c.  of  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  sodium  containing  5*85  in  a  litre  (and  therefore  correspond- 
ing1 to  the  silver  solution),  and  then  add  the  silver  drop  by  drop  again. 
Of  course  in  this  case  1  c.c.  must  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of 
silver  solution  used. 

The  results  are  very  satisfactory.  The  fluid  to  be  analysed  should 
be  about  the  same  volume  as  the  solutions  employed  in  standardizing 
the  silver  solution,  and  also  about  the  same  strength,  otherwise  the 
small  quantity  of  silver  which  produces  the  coloration  will  not 
stand  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  chlorine  present.  This  small 
quantity  of  silver  solution  is  extremely  small,  varying  between  -05 
and  *1  c.c,  the  inaccuracy  hereby  arising  even  in  the  case  of  quan- 
tities of  chlorine  differinff  widely  from  that  originally  used  in  stan- 
dardizing the  silver  solution  is  therefore  almost  inconsiderable.  If 
the  amount  of  silver  solution  necessary  to  impart  the  coloration  always 
remained  the  same,  we  should  have  simply  to  deduct  the  amount  in 
question  with  all  experiments,  in  order  to  avoid  this  small  inaccuracy 
entirely ;  since  however  the  greater  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  silver 
the  more  Chromate  of  silver  is  required  for  visible  coloration,  this 
method  of  proceeding  would  not  increase  the  exactness  of  the  results. 

ß.  By  Solution  of  Nitrats  of  Silver  and  Iodide  of  Starch  (Pisani's 
method*). 

Add  to  the  solution  of  the  chloride,  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  a 
slight  excess  of  standard  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  warm,  and  filter. 

*  Anna!  d.  Mines,  10,  83 ;  LiXBio  and  Kopp's  Jahresbericht»  1856,  751. 
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Determine  the  excess  of  silver  in  the  filtrate  by  means  of  solution  of 
iodide  of  starch  (see  p.  240),  and  deduct  this  from  the  amount  of  silver 
solution  used.  The  difference  shows  the  quantity  of  silver  which  has 
combined  with  the  chlorine;  calculate  from  this  the  amount  of  the 
latter.    Results  satisfactory. 

y.  With  Solution  of  Nitrate  of  Mercury  (Lie big's  method*)  ;  recom- 
mended more  particularly  for  the  determination  of  chlorine  in  the 
chlorides  contained  in  the  urine. 

aa.  Principle  of  the  method.  Nitrate  of  mercury  immediately  pro- 
duces in  a  solution  of  urea  a  heavy  white  precipitate ;  solution 
of  chloride  of  mercury  produces  no  such  precipitate.  When  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury  is  mixed  with  the  chloride  of  an 
alkali  metal,  there  is  formed  chloride  of  mercury  and  nitrate  of 
the  alkali  If,  therefore,  a  solution  of  urea  is  mixed  with 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury 
is  added,  drop  by  drop,  the  fluid  will  show  in  the  points  of 
contact  a  white  turbidity,  which,  however,  will  immediately 
disappear  upon  shaking,  as  long  as  the  nitrate  of  mercury  con- 
tinues to  decompose  the  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  manner  just 
stated ;  but  the  moment  this  double  decomposition  is  complete, 
an  additional  drop  of  the  solution  of  the  salt  of  mercury  will 
produce  a  permanent  white  turbidity.  Accordingly,  if  we 
know  the  amount  and  strength  of  the  solution  of  the  salt  of 
mercury  required  to  attain  this  point,  we  know  also  the  amount 
of  chlorine  in  the  solution ;  since  1  eq.  mercury  in  the  mer- 
curial solution  corresponds  to  1  eq.  chlorine. 

bb.  Preparation  of  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury.  As  this  solu- 
tion must  be  perfectly  free  from  other  metals,  it  is  advisable  to 
prepare  it  with  oxide  of  mercury — precipitated  from  solution  of 
crystallized  chloride  of  mercury  by  soda,  and  thoroughly 
washed — by  dissolving  10*8  grm.  of  the  dry  oxide  in  nitric 
acid,  evaporating  the  solution  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and 
diluting  with  water  to  550  c.c.  Or  the  solution  may  be  made 
by  dissolving  repeatedly  recrystallieed  nitrate  of  suboxide  of 
mercury  in  water,  with  addition  of  nitric  acid,  heating  to 
boiling,  adding  strong  nitric  acid  until  no  more  red  fumes 
escape,  evaporating  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  diluting 
with  a  proper  quantity  of  water  to  give  a  solution  of  tolerably 
correct  strength. 

ec.  Determination  of  the  strength  of  the  solution.     This  is  effected 
with  the  aid  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  of  known 
strength,  which  Liebio    prepares  by  mixing  20  c.c.  of  a 
saturated^  solution  of  pure  rock  salt  or  chemically  pure  chloride 
\  of  sodium,  with  298*4  c.c.  water.    A  c.c.  of  this  solution  con- 

tains 20  mgrm.  chloride  of  sodium. 

Of  this  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  measure  10  c.c.  into  a 
small  beaker,  and  add  3  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  urea  containing 
4  grm.  in  100  c.c 
Let  the  solution  of  mercury  to  be  standardized  drop  into 

*  Anna!  d.  Chora,  u.  Pharm.  85,  297. 
t  Saturated  at  the  common  temperature. 
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this  mixture  from  a  burette,  with  shaking,  until  a  perceptible 
precipitate  forms,  which  on  shaking  fails  to  redissolve.* 

dd.  When  you  have  in  this  way  ascertained  how  many  c.c.  of  the 
mercurial  solution  correspond  to  the  10  c.c.  of  the  solution  of 
common  salt  =  -2  grm.  chloride  of  sodium,  you  may  use  the 
mercurial  solution  without  further  preparation,  if  you  do  not 
mind  the  trouble  of  a  little  calculation.  But  if  you  wish  to 
avoid  this,  you  must  previously  dilute  the  mercurial  solution 
in  a  manner  that  every  cubic  centimetre  may  correspond  to  an 
integral  number  of  milligrammes  of  chloride  of  sodium  or 
chlorine.  Liebig  dilutes  it  so  that  1  c.c.  corresponds  to 
"01  grm.  chloride  of  sodium. 

ee.  If  die  test  fluid  is  intended  to  examine  solutions  containing  a 
large  amount  of  foreign  salts,  or  an  excess  of  urea,  the  10  c.c. 
of  the  chloride  of  sodium  solution  must  be  mixed  with  5  c.c.  of 
a  cold  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,f  in  addition  to  the 
8  c.c.  of  solution  of  urea,  before  the  mercurial  solution  is  added. 
The  results  are  accurate. 

6\  AUtalinietrically  (after  Bohlig.I)  Add  to  the  solution  if  necessary 
carbonate  of  potash  (avoiding  a  considerable  excess)  to  precipitate 
alkaline  earths  or  metallic  oxides,  dilute  to  250  c.c,  mix,  filter  and 
determine  the  alkalinity  in  50  c.c.  according  to  §  220.  Then  mix 
12ö  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  in  a  \  litre  flask  with  pure  oxide  of  silver  in 
excess,  fill  up  with  water  and  shake  frequently  with  exclusion  of  light. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  filter  through  a  dry  paper,  take  out 
100  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  with  a  pipette  (  =  50  c.c.  of  the  original  fluid)  and 
redetermine  the  alkalinity.  Tne  difference  between  the  alkalinity  in 
the  two  cases  corresponds  to  the  chlorine  in  the  solution.  It  is  well  to 
test  a  portion  of  the  second  filtrate  for  chlorine.  The  method  is  parti- 
cularly adapted  for  technical  purposes. 

Of  these  volumetric  methods  of  estimating  chlorine,  the  first  de- 
serves the  preference  in  all  ordinary  cases.  It  cannot  be  employed, 
however,  for  urine,  as  compounds  of  oxide  of  silver  with  coloring 
matters,  &c,  precipitate  with  the  chloride  of  silver  (C.  Neubauer^). 
Pisani's  method  (b,  ß)  is  especially  suited  for  the  estimation  of  very 
minute  quantities  of  chlorine,  but  is  not  applicable  when — as  in  nitre 
analysis — large  quantities  of  alkaline  nitrate  are  present  (p.  236). 

*  A  mere  opalescence  of  the  fluid  is  disregarded,  as  this  proceeds  simply  from  a 
trace  of  foreign  metals ;  that  it  does  not  indicate  the  completion  of  the  reaction  is 
readily  seen  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  not  increased  by  a  farther  addition  of  the 
mercurial  solution. 

f  The  reason  of  this  addition  is,  that  the  nitrate  of  mercury  and  urea  is  more 
readily  soluble  in  pure  water  than  in  saline  solutions ;  tu  attain  accurate  results, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  the  solvent  power  of  the  fluids  should  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  same  in  the  preliminary  determination  of  the  strength  of  the  mercurial 
solution  as  in  the  subsequent  analytical  process. 

t  Zeitschr.  f.  anaL  Ghem.  9,  314. 

$  In  order  to  apply  the  method  also  to  urine,  Pribram  (Zeitschr.  f.  anal  Chem. 
9,  428)  heats  10  c.c.  urine  with  50  c.c  of  solution  of  pure  permanganate  of  potassa 
(containing  1  or  2  grm.  in  1  litre)  to  gentle  ebullition,  filters  off  the  brown  flocks, 
washes  and  determines  the  chlorine  in  the  filtrate  by  6,  a. 
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II.  Separation  of  Chlorine  from  the  Metals. 

a.  In  Soluble  Chlorides. 

The  same  method  as  in  I.,  a.  The  metals  in  the  filtrate  are 
separated  from  the  excess  of  the  salt  of  silver  by  the  methods  which 
wül  be  found  in  Section  V.  Chlorides  soluble  in  water  may  also  be 
completely  decomposed  by  cold  digestion  with  oxide  or  carbonate  of 
silver.  Chloride  of  silver  is  obtained,  while  the  metal  combined  with 
the  chlorine  is  converted  into  oxide  or  carbonate  and  either  remains  in 
solution  or  fells  down  with  the  chloride  of  silver.  Take  care  that  no 
traces  of  oxide  or  carbonate  of  silver  pass  into  the  filtrate. 

Bichloride  of  tin,  chloride  of  mercury,  the  chlorides  of  antimony,  the 
green  chloride  of  chromium  and  trichloride  of  platinum,  form  exceptions  from 
the  rule. 

a.  Prom  bichloride  of  tin,  nitrate  of  silver  would  precipitate,  besides 
chloride  of  silver,  a  compound  of  binoxide  of  tin  and  oxide  of  silver. 
To  precipitate  the  tin,  therefore,  the  solution  is  mixed  with  concentrated 
solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  boiled,  allowed  to  deposit,  decanted,  and 
filtered  (compare  §  126,  1  b),  and  the  chlorine  in  the  filtrate  is  precipi- 
tated with  solution  of  silver.  Löwenthal,  the  inventor  of  this 
method,  has  proved  its  accuracy.* 

0.  When  chloride  of  mercury  is  precipitated  with  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  the  chloride  of  silver  thrown  down  contains  an  admixture  of 
mercury.  The  mercury  is,  therefore,  first  precipitated  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  the  chlorine  in  the  filtrate  determined  as  directed  in 
§169. 

y.  The  chlorides  of  antimony  are  also  decomposed  in  the  manner 
described  in  ß.  The  separation  of  basic  salt  upon  the  addition  of  water 
may  be  avoided  by  addition  of  tartaric  acid.  The  sulphide  of  antimony 
should  be  tested  for  chlorine. 

d.  Solution  of  silver  fails  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  chlorine 
from  solution  of  the  green  chloride  of  chromium  (Pelioot).  The  chromium 
is,  therefore,  first  precipitated  with  ammonia,  the  fluid  filtered,  and  the 
chlorine  in  the  filtrate  precipitated  as  in  I.,  a. 

c  From  bichloride  of  platinum  nitrate  of  silver  throws  down  a  com- 
pound of  protochloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  silver  (CoMAiLLEf). 
We  may  either  ignite  the  bichloride  of  platinum  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen  and  pass  the  hydrochloric  acid  produced  into  solution  of 
silver  (Bonsdorff)  ;  or  we  may  evaporate  tne  solution  with  carbonate 
of  soda,  fuse  the  residue  in  a  platinum  crucible  and  determine  the 
chloride  in  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  fusion.  Or,  thirdly,  we  may 
(after  TopsöeJ)  digest  the  moderately  dilute  solution  in  the  cold  with 
zinc  clippings  till  hydrogen  ceases  to  escape,  add  ammonia  in  excess, 
heat  on  a  water- bath  till  the  fluid  is  fully  decolorized,  all  the  platinum 
being  precipitated,  and  finally  determine  the  chlorine  in  the  filtrate. 

b.  In  Insoluble  Chlorides. 

a.  Chlorides  soluble  in  Nitrie  Acid. 

Dissolve  the  chloride  in  nitric  acid,  without  applying  heat,   and 
proceed  as  in  I.,  a. 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  66,  371. 
+  Zeitsohr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  6,  121.  %  lb.  9,  30. 
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ß.  Chlorides  insoluble  in  Nitric  Acid  (chloride  of  lead,  chloride  of 
silver,  subchloride  of  mercury). 

aa.  Chloride  of  lead  is  decomposed  by  digestion  with  alkaline 
bicarbonate  and  water.  The  process  is  exactly  the  same  as  for 
the  decomposition  of  sulphate  of  lead  (§  132,  IL,  b,  ß). 

hb.  Chloride  of  silver  is  ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  with  3 
parts  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa,  until  the  mass  com- 
mences to  agglutinate.  Upon  treating  with  water,  the  metal- 
lic silver  is  left  undissolved ;  the  solution  contains  the  alkaline 
chloride,  which  is  then  treated  as  in  I.,  a. 

Chloride  of  silver  may  also  be  readily  decomposed  by  long 
digestion  with  pure  iron  (reduced  by  hydrogen)  and  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid.  Zinc  may  be  used  instead  of  iron  but  it  does  not 
answer  so  well.  The  separated  metallic  silver  may  be  washed, 
heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  washed  again  and  weighed ; 
it  must  afterwards  be  ascertained,  however,  whether  it  dissolves 
in  nitric  acid.  The  chlorine  is  determined  in  the  chloride  of 
iron  or  zinc  as  in  I.,  a. 

ce.  Subchloride  of  mercury  is  decomposed  by  digestion  with  solu- 
tion of  soda  or  potassa.  The  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  filtrate 
is  determined  as  in  I.,  a.  The  suboxide  of  mercury  is  dissolved 
in  nitric  or  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  and  the  mercury  de- 
termined as  directed  in  §  117  or  §  118. 

e.  The  soluble  chlorides  of  the  metals  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  groups 
may  generally  be  decomposed  also  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or, 
sulphide  of  ammonium.  The  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  nitrate  is  de- 
termined as  in  §  160.  It  must  not  be  omitted  to  test  the  precipitated 
sulphides  for  chlorine.  Several  chlorides,  chloride  of  cadmium  for 
instance,  give  sulphides  free  from  chlorine  with  sulphide  of  ammonium 
but  not  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

d.  In  many  metallic  chlorides,  for  instance,  in  those  of  the  first 
and  second  groups,  the  chlorine  may  be  determined  also  by  evaporating 
with  sulphuric  acid,  converting  the  base  thus  into  a  sulphate,  which  is 
then  ignited  and  weighed  as  such ;  the  chlorine  being  calculated  from 
the  loss.  This  method  is  not  applicable  in  the  case  of  chloride  of  silver 
and  chloride  of  lead,  which  are  only  imperfectly  and  with  difficulty 
decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid j  nor  in  the  case  of  chloride  of  mercury 
and  bichloride  of  tin,  which  sulphuric  acid  fails  almost  or  altogether  to 
decompose. 

Supplement. 

Determination  of  Chlorine  in  the  Free  State, 

§142. 

Chlorine  in  the  free  state  may  be  determined  both  in  the  volumetric 
and  in  the  gravimetric  way.  The  volumetric  methods,  however, 
deserve  the  preference  in  most  cases.    They  are  very  numerous.  ' 

I  shall  only  here  adduce  that  one  which  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
accurate  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  convenient.* 

*  Compare  "  Chlorimetry"  in  the  Special  Part., 


il 
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1.    Volumetrie  Method. 

With  Iodide  of  Potassium  (qfler  Bunsen). 

Bring  the  chlorine,  in  the  gaseous  form  or  in  aqueous  solution,  into 
contact  with  an  excess  of  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  water. 
Each  eq.  chlorine  liberates  1  eq.  iodine,  which  remains  dissolved  in  the 
excess  of  iodide  of  potassium.  By  determining  the  liberated  iodine  by 
means  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  us  in  \  146,  you  will  accordingly  learn 
the  quantity  of  chlorine,  and,  in  fact,  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  If 
you  have  to  determine  the  chlorine  of  chlorine  water,  measure  a  portion 
off  with  a  pipette.  So  as  to  prevent  any  of  the  gas  entering  the  mouth, 
connect  the  upper  end  of  the  pipette  with  a  tube  containing  moist 
hydrate  of  notassa  laid  between  wool.  When  the  pipette  has  been  cor- 
rectly filled  allow  its  contents  to  flow,  with  stirring,  into  an  excess  of 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  (1  in  10).  There  is  no  difficulty  about 
knowing  whether  the  latter  is  sufficiently  in  excess,  for  if  not,  a  black 
precipitate  is  formed.  If  the  chlorine  is  evolved  in  the  gaseous  condi- 
tion, you  may  employ  either  the  apparatus  given  in  §  130,  I.,  e,  (9,  or 
the  following,  which  is  especially  suitable  where  the  chlorine  ia  not 
pure,  but  is  mixed  with  other  gases. 


Fig.  85. 

a  is  a  little  flask,  from  which  the  chlorine  is  evolved  by  boiling  the 
substance  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  small  lump  of  magnesite  being 
added ;  it  is  connected  with  the  tube,  b,  by  means  of  a  flexible  tube. 
The  latter  must  be  free  from  sulphur — should  it  contain  sulphur  it  is 
well  boiled  with  dilute  potassa  and  tben  thoroughly  washed.  The 
thinner  tube,  e,  which  has  been  fused  to  the  bulb  of  b,  leads  through 
the  caoutchouc  stopper  (which  has  been  deprived  of  sulphur)  to  the 
bulbed  U-tube,  d,  which  contains  solution  ot  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
which  for  safety  is  connected  with  the  plain  U-tube,  e,  also  containing 
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iodide  of  potassium  solution.  Both  tubes  stand  in  a  beaker  filled  with 
water.  The  apparatus  offers  the  advantages  that  the  fluid  cannot  re- 
turn, that  the  iodide  of  potassium  remains  cold,  and  that  the  absorption 
is  complete.  After  all  the  chlorine  has  been  expelled  by  boiling  long 
enough,  rinse  d  and  e  out  into  a  beaker  and  titrate  with  standard  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  (§  146). 

2.  Gravimetric  Method. 
The  fluid  under  examination,  which  must  be  free  from  sulphuric 
acid,  say,  for  instance,  30  grm.  chlorine  water,  is  mixed  in  a  stoppered 
bottle,  with  a  slight  excess  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  say  '6  grm.,  the 
stopper  inserted,  and  the  bottle  kept  for  a  short  time  in  a  warm  place ; 
after  which  the  odor  of  chlorine  is  found  to  have  gone  off.  The  mixture 
is  then  heated  to  boiling  with  some  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess,  to 
destroy  the  excess  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  filtered,  and  the  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  filtrate  determined  by  baryta  (§  132).  1  eq.  sulphuric  acid 
corresponds  to  2  eq.  chlorine  (Wicke*). 

In  fluids  containing y  besides  free  chlorine,  also  hydrochloric  add,  or  a 
metallic  chloride,  the  chlorine  existing  in  a  state  of  combination  may  be 
determined,  in  presence  of  the  free  chlorine,  in  the  following  way : — 

A  weighed  portion  of  the  fluid  is  mixed  with  solution  of  sulphurous 
acid  in  excess,  after  some  time  nitric  acid  is  added,  and  then  Chromate 
of  potassa  to  destroy  the  excess  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  whole  of 
the  chlorine  is  precipitated  as  chloride  of  silver.  The  quantity  of  the 
free  chlorine  is  then  determined  in  another  weighed  portion,  by  means 
of  iodide  of  potassium ;  the  difference  gives  the  amount  of  combined 
chlorine.! 

Having  thus  seen  in  how  simple  and  accurate  a  manner  the  quantity 
of  free  chlorine  may  be  determined  by  Bunsen's  method,  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  all  oxides  and  peroxides  which  yield  chlorine 
when  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  may  be  analysed  by  heating  them 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  with  addition  of  a  small  lump  of 
magnesite,  and  determining  the  amount  of  chlorine  evolved. 

§143. 

2.  Hydrobromic  Acid. 
I.  Determination. 

a.  Gravimetric  Methods. 

Estimation  as  bromide  of  silver.  Free  hydrobromic  acid — in  a  solu- 
tion free  from  hydrochloric  acid  or  chlorides — is  precipitated  by  silver 
solution,  and  the  further  process  is  conducted  as  in  the  case  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  (§  141).  For  the  properties  of  bromide  of  silver,  see 
§  94,  2.    The  results  are  perfectly  accurate. 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  99,  99. 
t  If  chlorine  water  is  mixed  at  once  with  nitrate  of  silver,  $-  only  of  the  chlorine  is 
obtained  as  chloride  of  silver :  601  +  6AgO  -  5  AgCl  +  AgO,  CIO,  (H.  Ross,  Wbltukn, 
Annal.  d.  Chem.  n.  Pharm.  91,  45).  If  chlorine  water  is  mixed  with  ammonia  in 
excess,  there  are  formed  at  first  chloride  of  ammonium  and  hypochlorite  of  ammonia, 
the  latter  then  gradually  decomposes  into  nitrogen  and  chloride  of  ammonium  ;  how- 
ever, a  little  chlorate  of  ammonia  is  also  formed  besides  (Sohönbhn,  Journ.  t  prakt. 
Chem.  84,  386  ;  Zeitschrift  f.  analyt.  Chem.  2,  59). 
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b.   Volumetric  Methods. 

Like  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  chlorine  in  alkaline  metallic  chlo- 
rides, bromine  may  be  estimated  in  the  analogous  compounds  by 
standard  silver  solution  (§  141, 1.,  b,  a),  by  solution  of  silver  and  iodide  of 
starch  (§  141,  I.,  b,  /3),  and  by  the  alkalimetric  method  (§  141,  I.,  b,  d). 
But  these  methods  are  seldom  applicable,  as  they  cannot  be  used  in 
the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  metallic  chlorides. 

The  following  methods  must  therefore  be  detailed ;  they  are  espe- 
cially useful  for  the  estimation  of  small  quantities  of  bromine  in  solu- 
tions containing  chlorides,  but  in  point  of  accuracy  they  leave  much  to 
be  desired.* 

o.  With  chlorine  water  and  chloroform  (after  A.  REiMANNf).  This 
method  depends  on  the  facts  that  chlorine  when  added  to  bromides 
first  liberates  the  bromine  and  then  combines  with  it,  and  that  bromine 
colors  chloroform  yellow  or  orange,  while  chloride  of  bromine  merely 
communicates  a  yellowish  tinge  to  that  fluid.  The  process  is  as  follows : 
— Mix  the  liquid  containing  a  bromide  of  an  alkali  metal  in  neutral  so- 
lution, in  a  stoppered  bottle  with  a  drop  of  pure  chloroform  about  the 
size  of  a  hazel-nut,  then  add  standard  chlorine  water  from  a  burette, 
protected  from  the  light  by  being  surrounded  with  black  paper.  On 
shaking,  the  chloroform  becomes  yellow,  on  further  addition  of  chlorine 
water,  orange,  then  yellow  again,  and  lastly — at  the  moment,  when 
2  eq.  chlorine  have  been  used  for  1  eq.  bromine— yellowish  white 
(KBr  +  2C1  =  KCl  +  BrCl).  Considerable  practice  and  skill  are  required 
before  the  operator  can  tell  the  end-reaction.  He  will  be  assisted  by 
placing  the  bottle  on  white  paper  and  comparing  the  color  of  the 
chloroform  with  that  of  a  dilute  solution  of  yellow  Chromate  of  potassa 
of  the  required  color.  The  strength  of  the  chlorine  water  should 
depend  on  the  amount  of  the  bromine  to  be  determined.  It  should  be 
so  adjusted  that  about  100  c.c.  may  be  used.  The  chlorine  water  is 
standardized  with  iodide  of  potassium  and  hyposulphite  of  soda 
(§  142,  1).  The  method  is  especially  suited  for  the  determination  of 
small  quantities  of  bromine  in  mother  liquors,  kelp,  &c.  The  results 
are  approximate :  e.g.,  -0180  instead  of  -0185 — -055  instead  of  '059 — 
"0112  instead  of  -0100,  <fcc.  If  the  fluid  contains  organic  substances, 
it  is — after  being  rendered  alkaline  with  caustic  soda — evaporated  \o 
dryness,  the  residue  ignited  in  a  silver  dish,  extracted  with  water,  the 
solution  neutralized  exactly  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  tested. 

ß.  With  chlorine  water  and  the  application  of.  heat  (after  FiguierJ). 
This  method  is  based  upon  the  circumstances  that  1  eq.  chlorine 
liberates  from  a  solution  of  a  metallic  bromide  1  eq.  bromine,  and  that 
bromine  imparts  a  yellow  color  to  an  aqueous  solution,  and  escapes 
readily  upon  boiling,  the  yellow  tint  of  the  solution  disappearing  with 
the  escape  of  the  bromine.  The  chlorine  is  used  in  dilute  aqueous 
solution.  It  is  standardized  immediately  before  use,  by  making  it  act 
upon  a  solution  of  bromide  of  sodium  of  known  strength,  acidified  with 
a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  (or  more  simply  with  iodide  of 
potassium  and  hyposulphite  of  soda,  according  to  $  142,  1).  The 
mother  liquor  is  heated  in  a  flask  nearly  to  ebullition  ;  chlorine  water 
is  then  added  from  a  burette  covered  with  black  paper,  and  the  mixture 

*  Compare  §  169.  f  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  115,  140. 

t  Aonal.  de  Chim.  et  da  Phya.  33,  303;  and  Joorn.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  54,  293. 
Proposed  to  effect  the  determination  of  bromine  in  mother  liquors. 
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heated  for  about  3  minutes,  whereupon  the  yellow  tint  imparted  to  the 
fluid  by  the  addition  of  the  chlorine  water  will  disappear  again ;  the 
mixture  is  now  allowed  to  cool  for  2  minutes,  after  which  some  more 
chlorine  water  is  dropped  into  it,  heat  again  applied,  and  the  same 
process  repeated  until  further  addition  of  chlorine  water  fails  to  impart 
a  yellow  color  to  the  fluid.  Should  the  experiment  last  several  hours, 
the  strength  of  the  chlorine  water  must  be  determined  once  more 
at  the  end  of  the  process,  and  the  calculation  of  the  results  based  upon 
the  mean  of  the  two  experiments.  Alkaline  fluids  must  be  slightly 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Protoxide  of  iron,  protoxide  of 
manganese,  iodine,  and  organic  matters  must  not  be  present.  Mother 
liquors  colored  yellow  by  organic  matter  should  be  evaporated  to 
dryness,  the  residue  gently  ignited,  then  treated  with  water,  and  the 
fluid  filtered.  In  evaporating  the  solutions  to  dryness,  carbonate  of 
soda  must  be  added,  since  chloride  and  bromide  of  magnesium  evolve 
hydrochloric  and  hydrobromic  acids  in  the  process. 

From  my  own  experiments  it  appears  that  the  process  is  hastened, 
and  the  results  improved  by  providing  the  flask  used  for  boiling  the 
liquor  with  a  cork  containing  three  perforations.  Through  one  car* 
bonic  acid  is  passed  to  the  bottom  of  the  fluid,  through  another  the 
point  of  the  burette — in  this  case  somewhat  lengthened — passes,  and 
through  the  third  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  bromine  escape.  The 
fluid  is  kept  in  gentle  ebullition  throughout  the  operation. 

y.  Heine's  cvlorwietric  method.*  The  bromine  is  liberated  by  means 
of  chlorine,  and  taken  up  with  ether ;  the  solution  is  compared,  with 
respect  to  color,  with  an  ethereal  solution  of  bromine  of  known  strength, 
ana  the  quantity  of  bromine  in  it  thus  ascertained.  FehlingI  ob- 
tained satisfactory  results  by  this  method.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that 
the  amount  of  bromine  contained  in  the  fluid  to  be  analysed  must  be 
known  in  some  measure,  before  this  method  can  be  resorted  to.  As  the 
brine  examined  by  Feh  lino  could  contain  at  the  most  '02  grm. 
bromine  in  00  grm.,  he  prepared  ten  different  test  fluids,  by  adding  to 
ten  several  portions  of  60  grm.  each  of  a  saturated  solution  of  common 
salt  increasing  quantities  ofbromide  of  potassium,  containing  respectively 
from  *002  grm.  to  *020  grm.  bromine.  He  added  an  equal  volume  of 
Qjther  to  the  test  fluids,  and  then  chlorine  water,  until  there  was  no 
further  change  observed  in  the  color  of  the  ether.  It  being  of  the 
highest  importance  to  hit  this  point  exactly,  since  too  little  as  well  as 
too  much  chlorine  makes  the  color  appear  lighter,  Feh  lino  prepared 
three  samples  of  each  test  fluid,  and  then  chose  the  darkest  of  them 
for  the  comparison.  60  grm.  are  now  taken  J  of  the  mother  liquor  to 
be  examined,  the  same  volume  of  ether  added  as  was  added  to  the 
test  fluids,  and  then  chlorine  water.  Every  experiment  is  repeated 
several  times.  Direct  sunlight  must  be  avoided,  and  the  operation 
conducted  with  proper  expedition.  In  my  opinion  it  is  well  to  replace 
the  ether  by  chloroform  or  bisulphide  of  carbon.  Caionet§  substituted 
hypochlorite  of  soda  for  the  chlorine  water,  and  removed  the  colored 
bisulphide  of  carbon  from  time  to  time. 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chan.  86,  184.    Proposed  to  effect  the  determination  of  bromine 
in  mother  liquor». 

t  Journ.  f.  pnkt.  Chem.  46",  269. 

X  The  best  way  is  to  take  them  by  meaiureu 

$  Zeitechr.  t  anal.  Chem.  9,  427. 
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II.  Separation  of  Bromine  from  the  Metals. 

The  metallic  bromides  are  analysed  exactly  like  the  corresponding 
chlorides  (§  141,  II.,  a  to  d),  the  whole  of  these  methods  being  appli- 
cable to  bromides  as  well  as  chlorides.  In  the  decomposition  of 
bromides  by  sulphuric  acid  (§  141,  II.,  d),  porcelain  crucibles  must  be 
used  instead  of  platinum  ones,  as  the  latter  would  be  attacked  by  the 
liberated  bromine.  Some  bromides  it  must  be  remembered  are  not 
completely  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid;  for  instance,  bromide  of 
mercury  is  not.  The  soluble  bromides  may  be  converted  into  chlorides 
by  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  excess  of  chlorine  water ; 
but  this  process  cannot  be  applied  where  the  chloride  is  liable  to  be 
carried  away  with  the  steam ;  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  bromide  of 
mercury. 

Supplement, 
Determination  of  Free  Bromine. 

§144. 

Free  bromine  in  aqueous  solution,  or  evolved  in  the  gaseous  form, 
is  caused  to  act  on  excess  of  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.  Each  eq. 
bromine  liberates  1  eq.  iodine,  which  is  most  conveniently  determined 
by  means  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  (§  146).  As  regards  the  best  mode  of 
bringing  about  the  action  of  the  bromine  on  the  iodide  of  potassium, 
compare  §  142,  1. 

The  determination  of  free  bromine  in  presence  of  hydrobromic  acid 
or  metallic  bromides  is  effected  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  free 
chlorine  in  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  (see  §  142). 


§  145. 

8.  Hydriodic  Acid. 
I.  Determitiation* 

a.  Gravimetrie  Methods. 

a.  Estimation  as  iodide  of  silver.  If  you  have  hydriodic  acid  in  solution, 
free  from  hydrochloric  and  hydrobromic  acids,  precipitate  with  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  proceed  exactly  as  with  hydrochloric  acid  (§  141).  If 
the  solution  were  colored  with  free  iodine,  first  add  sulphurous  acid 
cautiously  till  the  color  is  removed.  The  particles  of  iodide  of  silver 
adhering  to  the  filter  are  not  reduced  on  incineration,  but  a  little  of  the 
iodide  is  liable  to  volatilize  if  the  heat  is  too  high.  Hence  the  filter 
should  be  got  as  clean  as  possible,  and  the  heat  during  incineration 
should  not  be  unduly  raised.  For  the  properties  of  iodide  of  silver, 
see  §  94, 8.    The  results  are  perfectly  accurate. 

ß.  Estimation  as  protiodide  of  palladium.  The  following  method,  re- 
commended first  by  Lassaione,  is  resorted  to  exclusively  to  effect  the 
separation  of  hydriodic  acid  from  hydrochloric  and  hydrobromic  acids, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  extremely  well  adapted.  The  solution  may  not 
contain  any  alcohol.    Acidify  it  slightly  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 

*  For  the  methods  to  be  adopted  in  the  presence  of  bromine  and  chlorine,  see 
169. 
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add  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  palladium,  as  long  as  a  precipitate 
forms ;  let  the  mixture  stand  from  24  to  48  hours  in  a  warm  place, 
filter  the  brownish-black  precipitate  off  on  a  weighed  filter,  wash  with 
warm  water,  and  dry  at  100°,  until  the  weight  remains  constant.  For 
the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  94,  3.  This  method  gives  very 
accurate  results.  Instead  of  simply  drying  the  protiodide  of  palladium, 
and  weighing  it  in  that  form,  you  may  ignite  it  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen  in  a  crucible  of  porcelain  or  platinum,*  and  calculate  the 
iodine  from  the  residuary  palladium  (H.  Kose.)     Compare  §  122, 1. 

b.   Volumetric  Methods. 

o.  The  methods  given  for  hydrochloric  acid  by  precipitating  with 
silver  solution  (§  141,  I.,  b,  a),  by  silver  solution  and  iodide  of  starch 
(§141,  I.,  b,  0),  and  also  by  alkalimetry  (§  141,  I.,  b,  &)  may  be  used  for 
hydriodic  acid  and  alkaline  iodides;  the  absence  of  chlorine  and 
bromine  being  of  course  presupposed. 

ß.  With  nitrous  acid  and  bisulphide  of  carbon.  This  excellent  method 
has  been  in  frequent  use  in  my  laboratory  for  a  length  of  time,  it  may 
be  used  for  small  or  large  quantities  of  iodine.     "We  require  : — 

aa.  Solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  of  known  strength.    Made  by 
drying  the  pure  salt  at  180°  (see  p.  105)  and  dissolving  an  exactly 
weighed  quantity  (about  5  grm.)  to  1  litre. 
bb.  Solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  containing  about  13  or  13*5 

grm.  of  the  pure  crystallized  salt  in  1  litre. 
cc.  Solution  of  nitrous  acid  in    sulphuric   acid.     Prepared  by 

passing  nitrous  acid  gas  into  sulphuric  acid  to  saturation. 
dd.  Pure  bisulphide  of  carbon  (p.  91). 

ee.  Solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  Made  by  dissolving  5  grm. 
in  1000  c.c.  cold  water  and  adding  1  cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid  to 
the  solution. 
Begin  by  standardizing  the  hyposulphite  as  follows.  Take  a  well- 
stoppered  bottle  of  about  400  c.c.  capacity,  transfer  to  it  00  c.c.  of  the 
iodide  of  potassium  solution,  add  about  150  c.c.  water,  20  c.c.  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  some  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  10  drops  of  the  solution  of 
nitrous  acid  in  sulphuric  acid.  Insert  the  stopper  and  shake  the  bottle 
violently  for  some  time,  allow  to  settle,  and  ascertain  by  adding  a  few 
more  drops  of  the  nitrous  acid  that  the  whole  of  the  iodine  has  been 
liberated.  Shake  again,  allow  to  settle,  and  pour  the  supernatant  fluid 
as  completely  as  possible  into  a  flask,  leaving  the  bisulphide  of  carbon 
in  the  oottle,  add  200  c.c.  water  to  the  latter,  shake  well,  pour  off  the 
water  into  the  flask  and  repeat  the  washing  till  the  last  water  has  no 
acid  reaction.  To  the  contents  of  the  flask  add  10  c.c.  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  shake  well,  pour  off  into  a  second  flask,  wash  the  bisulphide  a 
little,  and  finally  shake  the  contents  of  the  second  flask  again  with  some 
fresh  bisulphide,  which  should  now  be  barely  tinged.  Collect  the 
bisulphide  from  both  flasks  on  a  filter  moistened  with  water,  wash  it 
till  the  washings  are  no  longer  acid,  place  the  funnel  in  the  bottle  and 
pierce  the  point  of  the  filter  so  that  tine  bisulphide  from  all  the  opera- 
tions may  be  mixed.  Add  30  c.c.  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  then 
the  hyposulphite  from  a  burette,  with  continual  shaking,  till  the 
bisulphide  has  lost  its  color.  The  number  of  c.c.  of  hyposulphite  used 
will  correspond  to  the  iodine  in  50  c.c.  of  iodide  of  potassium  solution. 

*  Thin  8ubBtanoe  is  Dot  injured  by  the  operation. 
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The  analysis  is  performed  exactly  as  above.  The  hyposulphite 
requires  to  be  standardized  before  every  fresh  series  of  experiments,  as 
it  is  liable  to  slight  alteration.  The  presence  of  chlorides  has  no 
influence  whatever  on  the  results.  In  determining  minute  quantities 
of  iodine  let  the  solutions  be  ten  times  weaker,  and  use  smaller 
quantities  and  smaller  vessels. 

The  results  are  entirely  concordant  and  exact. 

y.  With  permanganate  of  potash,  after  Reinige.*  This  method 
takes  but  little  time  and  yields  good  results.  It  depends  on  the  fact 
that  alkaline  iodides  decompose  with  permanganate  of  potash  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  equation — 

KI  +  2(KO,Mn10T)  =  KO,IO,  +  2KO  +  4MnOt. 

This  reaction  was  first  suggested  by  P£an  de  Saint-GillesI  as  the 
basis  of  a  volumetric  method  for  estimating  iodine.  A  boiling  heat 
favors  the  decomposition.  In  the  case  of  very  dilute  solutions  some 
alkaline  carbonate  is  added  to  commence  the  change.  The  presence  of 
chlorides  and  bromides  is  without  effect. 

We  require  solutions  of  permanganate  of  potash  and  hyposulphite 
of  soda  each  containing  about  5  grm.  per  litre.  The  permanganate  is 
standardized  either  according  to  §  112,  2,  a,  or  by  a  solution  of  iodide 
of  potassium  of  known  strength,  in  the  manner  described  below.  The 
hyposulphite  is  used  to  estimate  the  excess  of  permanganate,  we 
must  therefore  standardize  it  on  the  latter.  The  reaction  is  as  fol- 
lows :  KO,MnaOT  +  6(NaO,S,Of)  =  2MnO,  +  8(NaO,S40,)  4  KO  +  3NaO. 
Measure  off  about  1  c.c.  of  the  permanganate,  add  a  quantity  of  water, 
a  few  drops  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  then  hyposulphite  from  a  burette 
till  the  red  color  is  gone  ;  the  point  is  not  difficult  to  hit  in  very  dilute 
solutions  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the  brown  hydrated  peroxide 
of  manganese. 

The  solution  to  be  analysed  should  contain  all  the  iodine  in  the 
form  of  alkaline  iodide.  Add  a  little  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda, 
heat  to  gentle  boiling,  and  add  the  permanganate  till  the  fluid  con- 
taining the  brown  precipitate  in  suspension  assumes  a  distinctly  red 
color,  which  does  not  disappear  on  repeating  boiling.  To  detect  the 
color  better  remove  the  flame  a  few  seconds  from  the  flask  to  enable 
the  precipitate  to  subside.  Now  transfer  the  whole  to  a  500  c.c. 
measuring  flask,  allow  to  cool,  fill  up  to  the  mark,  remove  100  c.c.  with 
a  pipette,  and  titrate  with  hyposulphite  till  the  fluid  is  decolorized. 
Multiply  the  amount  of  the  latter  used  by  5,  calculate  it  into  per- 
manganate, and  deduct  this  from  the  amount  of  permanganate  used  ; 
the  remainder  corresponds  to  the  amount  of  iodine  present.  It  is  not 
so  well,  as  Reinige  directs,  to  titrate  the  excess  of  permanganate 
directly  in  the  fluid  with  the  brown  precipitate  suspended  in  it. 

It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  organic  and  other  reducing  matter 
must  be  carefully  excluded. 

d.  With  silver  solution  and  iodide  of  starch  (PisaniJ).  We  require  stan- 
dard decimal  silver  solution  (p.  355)  and  standard  iodide  of  starcn(p.240). 

The  solution  to  be  analysed  should  contain  the  iodine  in  the  form 
of  alkaline  iodide.  It  may  be  neutral  or  slightly  acid.  Add  a  little 
pure  precipitated  carbonate  of  lime,  then  a  half  or  one  c.c  of  iodide  of 

*  Zeitechr.  f.  anal  Chem.  9,  89.  f  Compt  rend.  46,  624. 

*  lb.  44,  352. 
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starch  and  then  silver  solution  from  the  burette  with  alining,  till  the 
iodide  of  starch  has  lost  its  color.  Determine  the  small  quantity  of 
silver  solution  necessary  to  decolorize  the  iodide  of  starch  employed, 
and  after  deducting  this  from  the  quantity  of  silver  solution  used  in  the 
above  experiment,  you  will  find  the  quantity  corresponding  to  the 
iodine  present.  The  method,  it  will  be  seen,  depends  on  the  silver 
solution  first  decomposing  the  metallic  iodide,  then  the  iodide  of  starch, 
and  finally  any  chloride  present  The  method  is  soon  executed,  and  in 
the  absence  of  chlorides  and  bromides  yields  good  results.  In  the 
presence  of  small  quantities  of  chlorides  the  results  are  still  approximate, 
but  much  chloride  entirely  destroys  their  accuracy,  as  the  precipitated 
chloride  of  silver  is  not  decomposed  with  sufficient  rapidity  oy  the 
metallic  iodide  and  iodide  of  starch  present.  Bromides  interfere  still 
more  than  chlorides. 

c.  By  distillation  with  sesquichloride  of  iron  (DuflosV  When  hydriodic 
acid  or  a  metallic  iodide  is  heated  in  a  retort  witn  solution  of  pure 
sesquichloride  of  iron,  the  whole  of  the  iodine  escapes  with  the  aqueous 
vapor,  and  protochloride  of  iron  is  formed  (FetClt  +  HI  =  2FeCl  + 
HCl  + 1).  The  iodine  passing  over  is  received  in  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium  and  determined  by  hyposulphite  of  soda,  as  directed  §  146. 
In  employing  this  method  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sesqui- 
chloride of  iron  must  be  free  from  chlorine  and  nitric  acid.  It  is  best  to 
prepare  it  from  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  hydrochloric  acid.  We  must 
not  forget  too  that  the  separated  iodine  is  liable  to  act  on  cork  and 
caoutchouc;  the  apparatus  should  therefore  be  constructed  according 
to  fig.  78,  p.  179. 

£.  Kerstino's  method*  consists  in  precipitating  with  standard  proto- 
chloride of  palladium  till  no  further  turbidity  is  produced.  It  gives 
good  results,  but  is  somewhat  tedious  and  therefore  not  much  used.  A. 
and  F.  Dupr^s  methodf  depends  on  the  action  of  chlorine  water  upon 
alkaline  iodide.  This  gives  good  results  only  in  the  absence  of  chlorides.  J 

i).  H.  Struve's  colorimetric  method^  may  be  used  in  many  cases.  In 
this  method  the  amount  of  iodine  is  estimated  by  the  depth  of  color 
which  the  separated  iodine  gives  to  a  measured  quantity  of  bisulphide 
of  carbon. 

II.  Separation  of  Iodine  from  the  Metals. 

The  metallic  iodides  are  in  general  analysed  like  the  corresponding 
chlorides.  From  iodides  of  the  alkali  metals  containing  free  alkali  the 
iodine  may  be  precipitated  as  iodide  of  silver,  by  first  saturating  the 
free  alkali  almost  completely  with  nitric  acid,  then  adding  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  excess,  and  finally  nitric  acid  to  strongly  acid  re- 
action. If  an  excess  of  acid  were  added  at  the  beginning,  free  iodine 
might  separate,  which  is  not  converted  completely  into  iodide  of  silver 
by  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  In  compounds  soluble  in  water  the 
iodine  may  generally  be  precipitated  as  protaodide  of  palladium ;  you 
may  also  determine  the  base  in  one  portion  (decomposing  the  compound 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid),  and  the  iodine  in  another  portion 
according  to  I.,  b,  c. 

*  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  n.  Pharm.  87,  25.  t  lb.  94,  865. 

X  H.  Rosi's  Handb.  d.  anaL  Chem.  6  Aufl.  yon  Finkiher,  iL  628 ;  and  also  my 
own  experiment*. 

§  Zeitoohr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  8,  230. 
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Iodine  cannot  be  separated  from  platinum  directly  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  as  insoluble  platinum  salts  would  be  thrown  down  with  the 
iodide  of  silver.  For  this  purpose  H.  Topsöe*  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing process : — Dissolve  the  substance  in  a  good  amount  of  water, 
add  solution  of  bisulphite  of  soda  and  sulphurous  acid,  heat  on  a  water- 
bath  till  the  color  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  platinum  is  conse- 
3uently  converted  into  protosulpnite.  In  this  operation  a  white 
occulent  precipitate  of  sulphite  of  protoxide  of  platinum  and  soda  which 
is  difficultly  soluble,  separates ;  it  redissolves  on  addition  of  sulphurous 
acid.  After  heating  on  the  water- bath  for  some  time,  allow  to  cool 
completely,  precipitate  with  silver  solution,  which  should  not  be  added 
in  large  excess,  add  nitric  acid,  heat  for  »bout  an  hour  to  redissolve 
the  sulphite  of  silver  first  thrown  down  with  the  iodide,  and  then  filter 
otf  the  latter.  Occasionally  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  add  sulphurous  acid 
instead  of  the  sulphite  of  soda,  and  then,  when  the  fluid  has  been 
heated  and  the  color  has  gone,  to  add  an  excess  of  ammonia.  In  this 
way  the  platinum  compound  is  not  thrown  down,  and  the  sulphite  of 
silver  does  not  separate  after  the  addition  of  silver  solution  till  nitric 
acid  is  added,  and  is  immediately  redissolved  by  the  excess  of  the 
same. 

For  the  analysis  of  insoluble  iodides,  especially  the  iodides  of  silver 
and  lead,  the  protoiodide  of  mercury  and  the  subiodide  of  copper,  E. 
Meuselj  strongly  recommends  hyposulphite  of  soda,  in  which  these 
salts  dissolve.  Very  little  water  should  oe  used,  and  as  small  a  quan- 
tity of  the  hyposulphite  as  possible.  The  metal  is  precipitated  from 
the  solution  by  sulphide  of  ammonium  in  the  form  of  sulphide.  Evapo- 
rate the  filtrate  with  soda  and  heat  the  residue  in  a  platinum  dish  to 
incipient  redness  to  destroy  the  hyposulphite  and  tetrathionate  of  soda. 
Dissolve  the  fusion  in  water  by  tue  aid  of  heat,  and  determine  the 
iodine  in  it  by  I.,  b,  e.  A  large  quantity  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  will 
be  required  to  decompose  the  sulphite  of  soda ;  the  residue  in  the 
retort  should  have  a  deep  reddish-brown  color. 

Iodide  of  silver  may  be  decomposed  also  by  fusing  with  carbonate 
of  soda  (see  p.  360),  but  not  by  igniting  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  and 
not  completely  by  zinc  or  iron.  Protoiodide  of  mercury  may  be  easily 
decomposed  by  distilling  with  8  or  10  parts  of  a  mixture  of  1  part 
cyanide  of  potassium  and  2  parts  quick  lime.  For  the  apparatus,  see 
fig.  84,  p.  250 ;  ab  is  filled  with  magnesite  (H.  RoseJ).  Protoiodide  of 
palladium  may  be  decomposed  by  igniting  in  hydrogen.  Subiodide  of 
copper,  and  many  other  iodides  may  be  decomposed  by  boiling  with 
potash  or  carbonate  of  soda.  Portions  of  metal,  which  may  pass  into 
the  alkaline  solution,  may  be  thrown  down  by  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
or  by  acidifying  with  acetic  acid,  and  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Supplement. 
Determination  of  Free  Iodine. 

The  determination  of  free  iodine  is  an  operation  of  great  importance 
in  analytical  chemistry,   since,  as  Bunsen§  first  pointed  out,  it  is  a 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Ghem.  9,  30.  t  lb.  9,  208.  $  /&•  %  1. 

§  Aooal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  86,  265. 
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means  for  the  estimation  of  all  those  substances  which,  when  brought 
in  contact  with  iodide  of  potassium,  separate  from  the  same  a  definite 
quantity  of  iodine  {e.g.,  chlorine,  bromine,  (fee),  or,  when  boiled  with 
hydrocnloric  acid,  yield  a  definite  quantity  of  chlorine  (e.g.,  chromic 
acid,  peroxide  of  manganese,  <fcc.).  By  causing  the  chlorine  produced 
to  act  on  iodide  of  potassium,  we  obtain  the  equivalent  quantity  of  free 
iodine. 

Of  the  various  methods  which  have  been  proposed  for  the  estimation 
of  free  iodine,  the  oldest  is  that  of  Schwarz.*  It  is  based  upon  the 
following  reaction :  2  (NaO,S,0,)  + 1  =  Nal  +  NaO,S  0,.  24-8  grm. 
pure  crystallized  hyposulphite  of  soda  are  dissolved  to  1  litre.  1000  c.c. 
of  the  solution  correspond  to  12*685,  i.e.,  to  '1  eq.  iodine.  This  solu- 
tion is  added  to  the  solution  of  the  substance  in  iodide  of  potassium, 
until  the  fluid  appears  bright  yellow,  3  or  4  c.c.  thin  and  very  clear 
starch- paste  are  tnen  added,  which  must  produce  blue  coloration,  and 
finally  again  hyposulphite  of  soda,  until  the  blue  fluid  is  decolorized. 

This  method,  though  in  itself  excellent,  is  open  to  this  objection — 
that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  solution  of  absolutely  exact  value  by 
weighing  off  hyposulphite  of  soda,  as  the  salt  is  not  readily  procurable 
in  a  perfectly  pure  and  dry  condition,  and  although  the  solution  does 
not  change  rapidly  or  to  any  great  extent,  it  is  still  liable  to  gradual 
alteration,  especially  under  the  influence  of  light. 

Bunsen's  researches  on  the  volumetric  estimation  of  iodine  cited 
above,  produced  a  very  important  and  beneficial  effect  on  the  whole 
domain  of  chemical  analysis.  His  process  depends  on  the  fact,  that 
when  iodine  comes  in  contact  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphurous 
acid,  a  decomposition  takes  place  in  accordance  with  the  equation, 
I  +  2 HO  +  SOa  =  HI  +  HO,S08,  provided  the  solution  does  not  contain 
more  than  '04  to  '05  per  cent  of  anhydrous  sulphurous  acid.  If  the 
solution  is  more  concentrated,  another  reaction  also  takes  place  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent — namely,  HI  +  HO,SO  =  I  +  2HO  +  S( >t. 

In  this  method,  a  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium  contain- 
ing a  known  quantity  of  free  iodine  is  employed,  and  we  commence  by 
determining  the  relation  between  it  and  a  sufficiently  dilute  solution  of 
sulphurous  acid.  In  applying  the  method,  the  iodine  to  be  estimated 
is  dissolved  in  iodide  of  potassium,  the  standard  sulphurous  acid  is 
added  to  decoloration,  then  thin  starch-paste,  and  finally  standard 
iodine  solution  till  the  blue  color  of  iodide  of  starch  is  just  visible. 

We  calculate  now  the  c.c.  of  iodine  solution  which  correspond  to 
the  sulphurous  acid  employed,  and  deduct  therefrom  the  c.c.  of  iodine 
added  to  destroy  the  excess  of  sulphurous  acid.  The  remainder  gives 
the  number  of  o.e.  of  iodine  solution  which  contain  a  quantity  of  iodine 
equal  to  that  in  the  substance  analysed. 

On  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  solution  of  sulphurous  acid 
changes,  this  method  is  somewhat  inconvenient,  and  has  given  place  to 
the  following,  which  is  now  universally  employed.  It  retains  the  basis 
of  Bunsen's  method,  but  substitutes  hyposulphite  of  soda  for  sul- 
phurous acid,  employing  the  reaction  of  Schwarz's  method.  With 
F.  MoHRf  I  give  this  u  combined  method"  the  preference,  because, 
first,  we  are  not  bound  to  a  definite  strength  of  the  hyposulphite; 
secondly,  the  solution  of  hyposulphite  is  far  less  affected  by  the  oxygen 

*  Anleit.  su  Maiwsanal.  Nachträge,  1853,  22. 
f  Lehrb.  d,  ohem.-analyt.  Titrirmethode,  3  Aufl.  256. 
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of  the  air  than  sulphurous  acid ;  and  thirdly,  it  loses  nothing  by  evapo- 
ration. Fin  ken  er*  even  says,  that  the  use  of  hyposulphite  makes 
the  method  more  accurate,  his  experiments  having  shown  that  in  using 
Bunsen's  method  the  results  differ;  if,  on  one  occasion,  we  add  the 
sulphurous  acid  to  the  iodine,  and,  on  another,  the  iodine  to  the  sul- 
phurous acid. 

a.  Requisites  fob  the  Combined  Method. 

o.  Iodine  solution  of  knomn  strength.  Dissolve  6'2  to  6-3  gnu.  iodine 
with  the  aid  of  about  0  grm.  iodide  of  potassium  (free  from  iodic  acid) 
to  about  1200  c.c. 

ß.  Solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Dissolve  12'2  to  12'3  grm.  of  the 
pure  and  dry  salt  to  about  1200  c.c. 

y.  Solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.  Dissolve  1  part  of  the  salt  (free 
from  iodic  acid)  iu  about  10  parts  of  water.  The  solution  must  be 
colorless  and  must  remain  so  immediately  after  the  addition  of  dilute 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  (either  must  be  iron-free). 

8.  Starch  solution.  Stir  the  purest  starch  powder  gradually  with 
about  100  parts  cold  water  and  heat  to  boiling  with  constant  stirring. 
Allow  to  cool  quietly,  and  pour  off  the  fluid  from  any  deposit.  The 
solution  should  be  almost  clear  and  free  from  all  lumps.  The  starch 
solution  is  best  prepared  fresh  before  each  series  of  experiments. 

*.  Preliminary  Detebhinations. 

a.  Determination  of  the  relation  between  the  Iodine  Solution  and  Hypo- 
sulphite Solution. 

Fill  two  burettes  with  the  solutions.  Run  20  c.c.  of  the  hypo- 
sulphite into  a  beaker,  add  some  water  and  8  or  4  c.c.  starch  solution, 
then  add  the  iodine  till  a  blue  coloration  is  just  produced.  If  you 
have  added  a  drop  too  much,  run  in  one  or  two  drops  more  of  the 
hyposulphite,  and  then  more  cautiously  the  iodine  solution.  After  a 
few  minutes  read  off  the  height  of  the  fluid  in  both  burettes.  Suppose 
we  had  used  20  c.c.  hyposulphite  to  20'2  c.c.  iodine. 

Q.  Exact  Determination  of  the  Iodine  in  the  Solution. 

This  is  done  immediately  before  each  series  of  analyses 
with  the  aid  of  an  exactly  weighed  quantity  of  pure  and 
dry  iodine.  Experience  has  convinced  me  tnat  solution  of 
iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium,  even  when  kept  cool  and  in 
the  dark,  is  much  more  liable  to  change  than  is  usually 
supposed,  t 

The  tubes,  fig.  96,  are  heated  and  allowed  to  cool  in  the 
desiccator.  Now  transfer  to  the  inner  tube  about  '2  grm. 
pure  resublimed  iodinej  (p.  104),  lay  the  tube  obliquely  in 
a  sand  bath,  heat  till  the  iodine  melts,  then  remove  the 
tube  and  allow  it  to  cool  a  little  in  a  very  oblique  posi-  _ 
tion  so  that  you  can  hold  it  with  your  hand,  place   the   Fig.  88. 

*  H.  Bobk,  Handb.  d.  anal.  Cham,  fi  Aufl.  von  Fining,  2,  937. 
+  J  filled  several  sinall  well- stoppered  bottle«  with  some  solution  oF  iodine  in  iodide 
of  potassium,  whoes  standard  had  been  accurately  determined,  and  placed  them  in  a 
cellar.  Even  in  the  course  of  a  fear  weeks  [he  standard  had  niters:!.  I  now  never 
rely  on  the  strength  of  a  solution  of  iodine,  unless  I  have  determined  it  shortly  before, 
t  In  respect  of  the  preparation  of  absolutely  pure  iodine  see  Stab,  Zeitscbr.  f. 
anal.  Chom.  6,  119. 
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larger  tube  oyer  it,  allow  to  cool  entirely  in  the  desiccator,  weigh  and 
find  in  this  manner  the  exact  amount  of  iodine  in  the  tube.  Now  place 
the  inner  tube  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  containing  10  c.c.  of  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium.  Of  course,  the  outer  tube  must  be  put  in  the 
bottle  too  if  any  trace  of  iodine  adheres  to  it  As  soon  as  the  iodine  is 
all  dissolved,  add  water  and  then  hyposulphite  from  a  burette  till  the 
color  is  gone ;  now  add  3  or  4  c.c.  of  starch-paste  and  iodine  solution 
(a,  a)  from  a  second  burette  till  a  blue  tinge  just  appears.  Having 
read  off  both  burettes,  the  following  simple  calculation  will  give  you 
the  iodine  in  the  solution  a,  a : — 

Suppose  we  had  weighed  off  *150  grm.  iodine,  and  used  29*5  c.c. 
hyposulphite  and  *3  c.c.  iodine  solution. 

From  b,  a,  we  know  that  20  c.c.  hyposulphite  correspond  to  20*2  cc. 
iodine  solution  ;  29*5  c.c.  therefore  correspond  to  29*8  c.c. 

Now  29*5  c.c.  hyposulphite  correspond  to  '160  grm.  iodine  +  '3  c.c. 
iodine  solution. 

But  29*6  c.c.  hyposulphite  also  correspond  to  29*8  c.c.  iodine 
solution. 

.'.  a150  grm.  iodine  +  '3  c.c.  iodine  solution  =  29*8  c.c.  iodine  solution. 

.*.  *150  grm.  iodine  =  29*5  c.c.  iodine  solution. 

.\  •!  c.c.  iodine  solution  =  '0060847  grm.  iodine. 

The  experiment  just  described  is  repeated  and  the  mean  of  the  two 
results  taken,  provided  they  exhibit  sufficient  uniformity. 

y.  Dilution  of  the  standard  fluids  to  a  convenient  strength. 

With  the  aid  of  the  iodine  solution  the  strength  of  which  we  now 
know  exactly,  and  the  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  which  stands  in 
a  known  relation  to  the  same,  we  might  make  any  determinations  of 
iodine.  The  calculation,  although  in  principle  extremely  simple,  is  yet 
somewhat  hampered  by  reason  of  the  long  decimal  which  expresses  the 
quantity  of  iodine  in  1  c.c.  of  the  solution.  It  is  therefore  convenient 
to  dilute  the  iodine  solution  so  that  1  c.c.  may  exactly  contain  '005  grm. 
iodine.  This  is  done  by  filling  a  litre  flask  therewith,  and  adding 
the  necessarv  quantity  of  water ;  in  our  case  16*94  c.c,  for 
6  :  50847::  1000  :  101694.  If  the  litre  flask  will  hold  above  the 
mark  this  16*94  c.c,  it  is  simply  added,  otherwise  it  is  put  into  the 
dry  bottle  destined  to  receive  the  iodine  solution,  the  iodine  solution 
added,  the  whole  shaken  together,  a  portion  of  the  fluid  returned  to  the 
flask,  shaken,  poured  back  into  the  bottle,  and  the  whole  shaken  again. 

The  solution  of  hyposulphite  mav  now  be  diluted  in  a  correspond- 
ing manner.  In  our  case  we  should  have  had  to  add  27*11  c.c.  water 
to  1000  c.c.  of  the  solution,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  con- 
sideration : — 

20*2  c.c.  of  the  original  iodine  solution  correspond  to  20  c.c  of 
the  hyposulphite  solution. 

.*.  1000  cc  correspond  to  990*1  c.c. 

Now  these  1000  cc.  were  made  up  to  1016*94  by  addition  of 
water ;  if  therefore  we  make  up  990*1  cc  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda 
to  the  same  bulk  by  addition  of  water  we  shall  have  equivalent 
solutions.  Hence,  to  990*1  c.c  we  must  add  26*84  c.c.  water,  or 
to  1000  c.c  2711  water. 

In  such  cases  of  dilution,  I  always  prefer  to  take  exactly  1  litre  instead 
of  an  uneven  number  of  c.c,  as  in  measuring  the  latter  errors  and 
inaccuracies  may  readily  occur;  I  have,  therefore,  above  recommended 
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the  preparation  of  1200  c.c.  of  the  fluids,  so  that  after  their  determi- 
nation 1000  c.c.  may  be  sure  to  remain. 

c.  The  actual  Analysis. 

Weigh  the  iodine  to  be  determined  in  the  tubes  fig.  96,  dissolve  it 
in  iodide  of  potassium  solution  as  in  b,  ß,  add  hyposulphite  solution  from 
the  burette  till  decoloration  is  just  produced,  then  3  or  4  c.c.  starch 
solution,  then  iodine  solution  from  a  second  burette  to  incipient  blueness. 
The  substance  contains  the  same  amount  of  iodine  as  the  c.c.  of  iodine 
solution  corresponding  to  the  hyposulphite  used  minus  the  c.c.  of  the 
former  used  to  destroy  the  excess  of  tne  latter.  Where  the  solutions 
are  of  equal  value  and  1  c.c.  corresponds  to  *005  grm.  iodine,  the 
calculation  is  in  the  highest  degree  simple;  for  suppose  we  had 
used  21  c.c,  NaO,StOt  and  1  c.c.  iodine,  the  quantity  of  iodine 
present  is  *100  grm. 

21-1  =  20,  and  20  x -00ö  = -100 

Where  you  are  analysing  chromic  acid  or  peroxide  of  manganese 
by  boiling  .with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  passing  the  chlorine  evolved 
into  iodide  of  potassium,  you  must  allow  the  solution  to  cool  before 
titrating  with  hyposulphite ;  for  at  a  high  temperature  a  portion  of 
the  tetrathionate  of  soda  produced  is  converted  into  sulphate  of  soda 
by  the  iodine  (Wrioht*). 

Free  acid  in  the  iodine  solution  to  be  estimated  is  not  injurious ; 
when  such  is  present,  however,  the  excess  of  the  hyposulphite  must  be 
titrated  without  delay,  or  the  free  hyposulphurous  may  be  decomposed 
before  the  iodine  is  added. 

d.  Keeping  of  the  Solutions. 

The  iodine  solution  and  the  hyposulphite  solution  are  kept  in  glass- 
stoppered  bottles  in  a  cool,  dark  place.  But  the  relation  between  the 
two  solutions  must  be  tested  before  each  new  series  of  experiments, 
and  the  iodine  in  the  iodine  solution  must  be  redetermined. 

If  a  fluid  contains  free  iodine  in  presence  of  iodine  in  combination, 
determine  the  former  in  one  portion  by  the  combined  method,  and  the 
total  quantity  in  another  portion.  For  this  purpose  you  may  either 
(1)  add  sulphurous  acid  to  decoloration,  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver 
(§  145,  I,  a,  a),  digest  the  precipitate  with  nitric  acid  to  remove  any 
sulphite  of  silver  which  it  may  contain,  filter,  &c. ;  or  (2)  distil  witn 
sesquichloride  of  iron  as  directed,  §  145,  I.  b,  c. 

§  147. 

4.  Hydrocyanic  AciD.f 

I.  DetentwuUum. 
a.  Gravimetric  Estimation. — If  you  have  free  hydrocyanic  acid  in 
solution  run  it  into  an  excess  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  add  a  little 
nitric  acid,  allow  to  settle  without  warming,  and  determine  the  preci- 
pitated cyanide  of  silver  either  by  collecting  on  a  weighed  filter,  drying 
at  100°  and  weighing  (§  115,  8),  or  by  collecting  on  an  unweighed 

*  Zeitaohr.  f.  anal  Chera.  9,  482. 
t  With  regard  to  Hebapath's  oolorimetrio  method,  which  is  founded  on  the  in- 
tensity of  the  color  ol  a  ftolution  of  pereuiphocyanide  of  iron,  compare  Chem.  Gas. 
Aug.  1858,  204. 
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filter  and  converting  into  metallic  silver.  The  latter  operation  is  per- 
formed by  igniting  the  precipitate  in  a  porcelain  crucible  for  £  hour,  or 
till  it  ceases  to  lose  weight  (H.  Rose).  If  you  wish  to  determine  in 
this  way  the  hydrocyanic  acid  in  bitter  almond  water  or  cherry  laurel 
water,  add  ammonia  after  the  addition  of  the  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  till  the  fluid  is  strongly  alkaline  (it  is  not  necessary  to  dissolve  all 
the  cyanide  of  silver)  and  at  once  acidify  with  nitric  acid.  When  the 
precipitate  has  settled,  filter.  The  whole  of  the  cyanogen  in  the  fluid 
will  have  been  now  converted  into  cyanide  of  silver.  (The  cyanogen 
was  originally  present  partly  as  hydrocyanic  acid,  partly  as  cya- 
nide of  ammonium,  but  principally  as  hydrocyanate  of  benzaldehyd 
— S.  Feldhaus*). 

Feldhaus  recommends  the  following  proportions  :  100  grm.  bitter 
almond  water,  about  1*2  grm.  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  water  and 
2  to  3  c.c.  ammonia  sp.  gr.  '96.  A  portion  of  the  filtrate  should  be 
tested  to  make  sure  that  it  contains -silver  salt  in  excess,  another 
portion  should  be  tested  by  making  it  strongly  alkaline  with  ammonia, 
and  then  acid  again  with  nitric  acid.  If  a  precipitate  is  formed  in  the 
latter  case  it  shows  that  the  whole  of  the  hydrocyanate  of  benzaldehyd 
was  not  decomposed,  and  the  precipitation  must  be  repeated.  If  you 
want  to  measure  off  a  fluid  containing  hydrocyanic  acid  with  a  pipette, 
insert  a  little  tube  with  soda-lime  between  the  pipette  and  the  flexible 
tube  which  you  put  into  your  mouth. 

o.  Liebig's  Volumetric  Method.^ — If  hydrocyanic  acid  is  mixed  with 
potassa  to  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  is  then  added,  a  permanent  turbidity  of  cyanide  of  silver — or,  if 
a  few  drops  of  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  have  been  added,  of 
chloride  of  silver — forms  only  after  the  whole  of  the  cyanogen  is  con- 
verted into  double  cyanide  of  silver  and  potassium.     The  first  drop  of 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  added  in  excess  produces  the  permanent 
precipitate.    1  eq.  silver  consumed  in  the  process  corresponds,  therefore, 
exactly  to  2  eq.  hydrocyanic  acid  (2KCy  +  AgO,NOt  =  AgCy,KCy  + 
KO,NO.).    A  decinormal  solution  or  nitrate  of  silver,  containing  con- 
sequently 10793  grm.  silver  in  the  litre,  should  be  used;  1  c.c.  of  this 
solution  corresponds  to  '005408  of  hydrocyanic  acid.     In  examining 
medicinal  hydrocyanic  acid,  5  to  10  grm.  ought  to  be  used,  but  of 
bitter    almond    water    about  50   grm. ;  if  exactly  5*408    or    54*08 
grm.  are  used,  the  number  of  c.c.  of  the  silver  solution,  divided  by  10, 
or  by  100,  expresses  exactly  the  percentage  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 
Medicinal  hydrocyanic  acid  is  suitably  diluted  first  by  aading  from 
5  to  8  volumes  of  water ;  bitter  almond  water  also  is  slightly  diluted ; 
if  the  latter  is  turbid  the  end-reaction  will  not  be  sufficiently  distinct, 
and  the  gravimetric  method  is  to  be  preferred. 

Lie  big  has  examined  hydrocyanic  acid  of  various  degrees  of  dilution, 
and  has  obtained  results  by  this  method  corresponding  exactly  with 
those  obtained  by  a.  Souchay, J  too,  obtained  results  almost  identical ; 
with  pure  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  gravimetric  results  were  to  the 
volumetric  as  100  to  100*6 — 101 ;  with  clear  or  nearly  clear  bitter 
almond  water  as  100  to  102.  Feldhaus  (loa  cit.)  obtained  very  nearly 
similar  results.    The  slightly  higher  results  of  the  volumetric  process 

*  Zeitaohr.  f.  anal.  Cham.  8,  84        +  Annal.  d.  Cham,  u  Pharm.  77,  102. 

J  Zeitachr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  2,  180. 
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are  to  be  explained  from  the  fact  that  a  small  excess  of  silver  solution 
is  necessary  to  produce  the  final  reaction.  The  less  the  amount  of  the 
substance  taken  the  greater  importance  does  this  error  assume.  We 
should  also  notice  that  in  the  bitter  almond  water,  which  contains 
cyanide  of  ammonium,  some  ammonia  is  set  free  which  has  a  solvent 
action  on  the  cyanide  of  silver.  In  this  method  it  does  not  matter 
whether  the  hydrocyanic  acid  contains  an  admixture  of  hydrochloric 
acid  or  formic  acid.    A  considerable  excess  of  potassa  must  oe  avoided. 

If  it  is  intended  to  determine  cyanide  of  potassium  by  this  method,  a 
solution  of  that  salt  must  be  prepared  of  known  strength,  and  a  measured 
quantity  used  containing  about  '1  grm.  of  the  salt.  Should  it  contain 
sulphide  of  potassium,  a  small  quantity  of  freshly  precipitated  carbonate 
of  lead  must  be  first  added,  and  the  solution  filtered  before  proceeding 
to  the  determination. 

e.  Fordos  and  Gelis's  Volumetric  Method.*  This  method  is  founded 
upon  the  reaction  of  iodine  upon  cyanide  of  potassium  :f  KCy  +  21  = 
KI  +  ICy.  2  eq.  iodine -203*7  correspond  accordingly  to  1  eq* 
cyanogen  =  26*04,  or  to  1  eq.  hydrocyanic  acid  =  2704,  or  to  1  eq.* 
cyanide  of  potassium  =  65*17.  Tne  iodine  solution  is  prepared  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  of  §  146.  If  you  have  to  examine  free  hydrocyanic 
acid,  mix  the  fluid  cautiously  with  solution  of  soda  to  alkaline  reaction, 
add  water  containing1  carbonic  acid  (Seltzer  or  soda  water),  to  convert 
a  possible  excess  of  alkali  into  bicarbonate  (the  fluid  must  not  turn 
turmeric  piper  brown),  and  then  iodine  solution,  until  the  fluid  which 
was  previously  colorless  becomes  permanently  yellowish.  For  the 
analysis  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  prepare  a  fluid  of  known  strength, 
and  use  a  volume  containing  about  '05  of  the  salt;  addition  of  carbonic 
acid  water  is  necessary  in  tne  process.  The  cyanide  must  contain  no 
sulphide  of  potassium.  The  method  gives  satisfactory  results,  see 
Souchay  (loc.  cit.).    It  is  not  applicable  to  bitter  almond  water. 

II.  Separation  of  Cyanogen  from  the  Metals. 

a.  In  Cyanides  of  the  Alkali  Metals. 

Mix  the  substance  (if  solid,  without  previous  solution  in  water)  with 
excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  then  add  water,  finally  nitric  acid 
in  slight  excess,  allow  to  settle  without  warming,  and  determine  the 
cyanide  of  silver  as  in  I.,  a.  The  bases  are  determined  in  the  filtrate 
after  separating  the  excess  of  silver. 

b.  In  Cmnides  and  double  Cyanides  y  which  are  completely  decomposed  by 
Nitrate  of  Silver  and  Nitric  Acid  or  Nitrate  of  Silver  and  Ammonia. 

Digest  for  some  time  with  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
stirring  frequently,!  then  add  nitric  acid  in  moderate  excess,  and  digest 
at  a  gentle  heat,  till  the  foreign  cyanide  is  fully  dissolved  and  the 
cyanide  of  silver  has  become  pure  and  quite  white.  Then  add  water 
and  filter.  As  a  precautionary  measure  it  is  well  to  test  the  metal 
obtained  by  long  ignition  of  the  cyanide  of  silver,  whether  it  is  free 
from  those  metals  which  were  combined  with  the  cyanogen.  The 
filtrate  is  used  for  estimating  the  bases,  the  silver  being  first  precipitated 

*  Journ.  de  Chun,  et  de  Pharm.  23,  48. 
+  Mentioned  first  by  Sebullas  and  Wöhlrb, 
X  Double  cyanide  of  nickel  and  potassium  yield«  by  thin  proceas  a  mixture  of 
cyanide  of  silver  with  cyanide  of  niokeL    Like  double  cyanidei  are  similarly  decom- 
posed. 
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with  hydrochloric  acid.  This  method  affords  us  an  exact  analysis  of 
the  double  cyanides  of  potassium  with  nickel,  copper  and  zinc  (H.  Rose). 
W.  Weith*  recommends  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  ammonia 
for  the  decomposition  of  many  cyanogen  compounds,  such  as  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium,  Prussian  blue,  and  even  cobalticyanide  of  potassium.  He 
digests  them  in  sealed  tubes  at  100°  (in  the  case  of  cobalticyanide  of 
potassium,  150°)  for  4  or  5  hours.  Warm  the  contents  of  the  tube 
gently  in  a  dish,  until  the  crystals  of  ammonio-cyanide  of  silver  are 
dissolved,  filter  off  the  separated  metallic  oxide,  wash  it  with  ammonia, 
dilute,  and  precipitate  the  cyanide  of  silver  by  acidifying  with  nitric 
acid.  In  the  filtrate  separate  the  silver  from  the  alkalies,  Ac.  In 
respect  to  the  undissolved  oxides  it  should  be  noted  that  metallic  silver 
is  always  mixed  with  the  oxide  of  iron. 

e.  In  Cyanide  of  Mercury. 

Precipitate  the  aqueous  solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  the 
sulphide  of  mercury  may  be  filtered  without  difficulty  if  a  little  ammonia 
or  hydrochloric  acid  be  added  ;  it  is  determined  according  to  §  1 18,  3. 
If  the  compound  is  in  the  solid  condition,  the  cyanogen  may  be  de- 
termined in  another  portion  by  ignition  with  oxide  of  copper,  the 
nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid  being  collected  and  separated  (comp.  Organic 
Analysis). 

H.  Rose  and  Finken ERf  have,  after  much  trouble,  succeeded  in 
finding  out  a  method  for  determining  cyanogen  with  precision  also  in 
solutions  of  cyanide  of  mercury.  Mix  the  solution  of  the  evanide  of 
mercury  with  nitrate  of  zinc  dissolved  in  ammonia.  To  1  part  of 
mercury- salt  you  may  add  about  2  parts  of  the  zinc-salt.  Add  to  the 
clear  solution  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  gradually  till  it  produces  a 
perfectly  white  precipitate  of  sulpnide  of  zinc.  The  precipitate,  which 
is  a  mixture  of  the  sulphides  of  mercury  and  zinc,  settles  well.  After 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  niter  it  off  and  wash  with  very  dilute  ammonia. 
The  filtrate  contains  cyanide  of  zinc  dissolved  in  ammonia,  together 
with  nitrate  of  ammonia.  It  does  not  smell  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and 
consequently  no  escape  of  the  latter  takes  place.  Mix  it  with  nitrate 
of  silver  and  then  add  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  excess.  The  eyanide  of 
silver  is  next  washed  a  little  by  decantation,  then — to  free  it  from  any 
cyanide  of  zinc  simultaneously  precipitated — heated  with  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  finally  filtered  off,  washed,  and  determined  after  I.,  «. 
The  precipitated  sulphides  may  be  dissolved  in  aqua  regis,  and  the 
mercury  precipitated  as  subchloride  according  to  §  118,  2.  The  test- 
analyses  communicated  by  Rose  yielded  excellent  results. 

d.  In  compounds  decomposable  by  Oxide  of  Mercury  in  the  Wet  Way. 

Many  simple  cyanides,  and  also  double  cyanides — both  of  the 
character  of  the  double  cyanide  of  nickel  and  potassium,  and  of  the 
ferro-  or  ferricyanides  (not,  however,  cobalticyanides) — may,  as  is  well 
known,  be  completely  decomposed  by  boiling  with  excess  of  oxide  of 
mercury  and  water,  all  cyanogen  being  obtained  as  cyanide  of  mercury, 
and  the  metals  passing  into  oxides. 

H.  Rose  (Joe.  cit.)  has  shown  that  Prussian  blue,  ferro-  and  ferri- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  more  particularly,  may  be  readily  analysed  in 
this  manner. 

«  Zeitochr.  t  anaL  Chem.  9,  379.  t  lb.  1,  283. 
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Boil  a  few  minutes  with  water  and  excess  of  oxide  of  mercury  till 
complete  decomposition  is  effected,  add — in  order  to  render  the  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron  and  oxide  of  mercury  removable  by  the  filter — nitric  acid 
in  small  portions,  till  the  alkaline  reaction  has  nearly  disappeared, 
filter,  wash  with  hot  water,  dry  the  precipitate,  ignite — very  gradually 
raising  the  heat — under  a  hood  (with  a  good  draught),  and  weigh  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron  remaining.  In  the  filtrate  the  cyanogen  is  de* 
termined  according1  to  <?,  and  any  potassa  that  may  be  present  is 
estimated  in  the  filtrate  from  the  cyanide  of  silver. 

e.  Determination  of  Metals  contained  in  Cyanides  with  decomposition  and 
volatilization  of  the  Cyanogen. 

Of  the  various  means  for  completely  decomposing  compounds  of 
cyanogen,  especially  also  the  double  cyanides,  according  to  H.  Rose 
(loc.  eit.)  three  particularly  are  worthy  of  recommendation — viz.,  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  sulphate  of  mercury,  and  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium. The  nitrates  seemed  decidedly  less  suitable  on  account  of  their 
too  violent  action. 

a.  Decomposition  by  Sulphuric  Acid.  All  cyanogen  com- 
pounds, simple  or  double,  are  completely  decomposed  and  converted 
into  sulphates  or  oxides,  as  the  case  may  be,  if  treated  in  a  powdered 
condition  in  a  platinum  dish  or  a  capacious  platinum  crucible  with  a 
mixture  of  about  3  parts  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  1  part  water, 
and  heated  till  almost  all  the  sulphuric  acid  has  been  expelled.  The 
residual  mass  is  then  free  from  cyanogen.  It  is  dissolved  in  water,  if 
necessary  with  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  oxides  determined 
by  the  usual  methods.  This  way  is  not  adapted  for  cyanide  of  mercury, 
as  a  little  of  the  metal  would  escape  with  the  fumes  of  the  sulphuric 
acid. 

ß.  Decomposition  by  Sulphate  of  Mercury.  Of  the  com- 
binations of  oxide  of  mercury  with  sulphuric  acid,  those  suitable  to  our 
present  purpose  are  the  neutral  and  the  basic  (Turpeth  mineral).  The 
substance  is  mixed  with  6  parts  of  the  latter,  heated  in  a  platinum 
crucible  gradually,  and  finally  maintained  for  a  long  time  at  a  red-heat, 
till  all  tne  mercury  has  volatilized,  and  the  weight  of  the  crucible  re- 
mains constant.  If  alkalies  are  present,  a  little  carbonate  of  ammonia 
is  added  during  the  final  ignition,  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  convert 
the  bisulphates  into  neutral  salts.  The  residue  may  usually  be  analysed 
by  simple  treatment  with  water ;  in  the  case  of  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium, for  instance,  the  sulphate  of  potassa  dissolves  and  pure  (alkali- 
free)  sesquioxide  of  iron  remains  behind.  The  test-analyses  that  have 
been  communicated  yielded  excellent  results. 

y.  Decomposition  by  Chloride  of  Ammonium.  Mix  the  sub- 
stance with  twice  or  thrice  the  amount  of  tbis  salt  and  ignite  the 
mixture  moderately  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  (apparatus,  p.  200,  fig.  79). 
From  the  cooled  mass  water  extracts  alkaline  chloride,  while  the  redu- 
cible metals  remain  in  the  metallic  state.  The  method  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  the  analysis  of  double  cyanide  of  nickel  and  potassium  and 
cobalti-cyanide  of  potassium,  not  so  for  iron  compounds,'  since  the  iron 
obtained  is  not  pure,  but  contains  carbon. 

If  one  of  the  methods  described  in  e  is  employed,  the  nitrogen  and 
carbon  (the  cyanogen)  must  be  determined  by  a  combustion,  if  an  esti- 
mation oy  the  loss  is  not  sufficient. 
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f  Determination  of  the  Alkalies,  especially  of  Ammonia  in  Soluble  Ferro- 
cyanides. 

Mix  the  boiling  solution  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  copper,  in 
moderate  excess,  filter  off  the  precipitated  ferrocyanide  of  copper,  free 
the  filtrate  from  copper  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  then 
determine  the  alkalies  (Reindel*).  For  fixed  alkalies,  you  may  also 
ignite  with  hyposulphite  of  baryta  (FRöHDEf). 

g.   Volumetric  Determination  of  Ferro-  and  Ferricyanogen. 

0.  After  E.  de  Haen.  This  method  devised  in  my  laboratory,  is 
founded  upon  the  simple  feet  that  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  (and  which  may  accordingly  be 
assumed  to  contain  free  hydroferrocyanic  acid),  is  by  addition  of  per- 
manganate of  potassa  converted  into  the  corresponding  lerricyanide.  If 
this  conversion  is  effected  in  a  very  dilute  fluid,  containing  about  *2  grm. 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  from  100  to  200  c.c,  the  termination  of 
the  reaction  is  clearly  and  unmistakably  indicated  by  the  change  of  the 
originally  pure  yellow  color  of  the  fluid  to  reddish-yellow.t 

The  process  requires  two  test  fluids  of  known  strength,  viz. — 

1.  A  solution  of  pure  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

2.  A  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa. 

The  former  is  prepared  by  dissolving  20  grm.  perfectly  pure  and  dry 
crystallized  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  water  to  1  litre  \  each  c.c. 
therefore  contains  20  mgrm.  The  latter  is  diluted  so  that  somewhat 
less  than  a  buretteful  is  required  for  10  c.c.  of  the  solution  of  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium. 

To  determine  the  strength  of  the  permanganate  of  potassa  solution 
in  its  action  upon  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  measure  off,  by  means 
of  a  pipette,  10  c.c.  of  the  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (contain- 
ing -2  grm.),  dilute  with  100  to  200  c.c.  water,  acidify  with  sulphuric 
acid,  place  the  glass  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  allow  the  perman- 
ganate to  drop  into  the  fluid,  stirring  it  at  the  same  time,  until  the 
change  from  yellow  to  reddish-yellow  indicates  that  the  conversion  is 
complete^  repetitions  of  the  experiment  always  give  very  accurately 
corresponding  results.  If  at  any  time  you  have  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  permanganate  has  suffered  alteration,  recourse  must  be  had  again 
to  this  experiment.  If  after  acidifying  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with 
sulphuric  acid  you  add  a  trace  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  to  produce  a 
bluish-green  color,  the  latter  will  disappear  at  the  end  of  the  reaction, 
which  is  thus  rendered  very  distinct,  (Gintl[|.) 

To  determine  the  amount  of  real  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
contained  in  any  given  sample  of  the  commercial  article,  dissolve  o 
grm.  to  250  c.c. ;  take  10  c.c.  of  this  solution,  and  examine  as  just 
directed.    Suppose,  in  determining  the  strength  of  the  permanganate, 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt  Chem.  65,  452. 
f  Zeitschr.  I  anal.  Chem.  8,  181. 
X  Instead  of  the  permanganate  you  may  use  Chromate  of  potash.     The  solution  is 
added  till  spots  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  on  a  plate  are  no  longer  colored  blue  or 
greeo,  but  brownish.    E.  Meyer,  Zeitachr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  8,  508. 

§  If  you  wish  at  first  for  some  additional  evidence  besides  th*  change  of  color,  add 
to  a  drop  of  the  mixture  on  a  plate,  a  drop  of  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  :  if  this 
fails  to  produce  a  blue  tint,  the  conversion  is  accomplished. 

jj  Zeitschr.  f.  anal  Chem.  6,  446. 
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you  have  used  20  c.c,  and  you  find  now  that  19  c.c.  is  sufficient,  the 
simple  rule  of  three  sum, 

20:  -2::  19:  x 

will  inform  you  how  much  pure  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  -2  grm.  of 
the  analysed  salt  contains.  And  even  this  small  calculation  may  be 
dispensed  with,  by  diluting  the  permanganate  so  that  exactly  50  c.c. 
correspond  to  '2  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  as,  in  that  case,  the 
number  of  half-c.c.  consumed  expresses  directly  the  percentage  of  pure 
ferrocyanide. 

Instead  of  determining  the  strength  of  the  permanganate  by  means 
of  pure  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  which  is  unquestionably  the  best  way, 
one  of  the  methods  given  in  §  112,  2,  may  also  be  employed;  bearing' 
in  mind,  in  that  case,  that  2  en.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  =  4427o, 
2  eq.  iron  dissolved  to  protoxide  =  56,  and  1  eq.  oxalic  acid  =  63  are 
equivalent  in  their  action  upon  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa. 

The  analysis  of  soluble  ferricyanides  by  this  method  is  effected  by 
reducing  them  to  ferrocyanides,  acidifying,  and  then  proceeding  in  the 
way  described.  The  reduction  is  effected  as  follows : — Mix  the  weighed 
ferric janide  with  a  solution  of  soda  or  potassa  in  excess,  boil,  and  add 
concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  gradually,  and  in 
small  portions,  until  the  color  of  the  precipitate  appears  black,  which  is 
a  sign  that  protosesquioxide  of  iron  has  precipitated.  Dilute  now  to 
300  c.c,  mix,  filter,  and  proceed  to  determine  the  ferrocyanide  in  por- 
tions of  50  or  100  c.c.  of  the  fluid.  As  the  space  occupied  by  the  pre- 
cipitate is  not  taken  into  account  in  this  process,  the  results  are  not 
absolutely  accurate ;  the  difference  is  so  very  trifling,  however,  that  it 
may  safely  be  disregarded.  Gintl  (loc.  tit.)  suggests  to  put  the  neutral 
or  alkaline  fluid  in  a  tall  vessel  and  add  a  few  lumps  of  sodium  amalgam 
as  big  as  peas :  in  ten  minutes  the  reduction  will  be  effected  and  with- 
out tne  aid  of  heat. 

Insoluble  ferro-  or  ferricyanides,  decomposable  by  boiling  solution 
of  potassa  (as  are  most  of  these  compounds),  are  analysed  by  boiling  a 
weighed  sample  sufficiently  long  with  an  excess  of  solution  of  potassa 
(adding,  in  the  case  of  ferricyanides,  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron),  and 
then  proceeding  as  directed  above. 

0.  After  E.  Lenssen. 

Ferricyanides  may  be  analysed  also  by  another  method,  also  devised 
in  my  laboratory.  It  is  founded  on  the  fact  that,  when  ferricyanide  of 
potassium,  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  are  mixed  together,  1  eq.  iodine  (126-85)  separates  for  every 
eq.  ferricyanide  of  potassium  (329-63)  :  H.Cfdy  +  HI  =  2H,Cfy  + 1. 
By  determining  the  liberated  iodine  according  to  §  146,  we  learn  the 
quantity  of  the  ferricyanide  of  potassium.  Lenssen  obtained  in  4  ex- 
periments respectively,  99*22,— 1017,— 102-1,— 100-5,  instead  of  100. 
The  fluid  should  not  be  diluted  till  alter  the  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  G.  Mo hr*  obtained  still  more  accurate  results,  as  he  avoided 
the  formation  of  hydroferrocyanic  acid  by  adding  solution  of  sulphate 
of  zinc,  thus  obtaining,  instead  of  the  former,  ferrocyanide  of  zinc, 
which  is  not  in  the  least  decomposed  bj  iodine.  He  directs  to  mix  the 
dilute  solution  of  the  ferricyanide  of  potassium  with  iodide  of  potassium 

*  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  105,  62. 
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and  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess,  add  an  excess  of  iron-free  sulphate  of 
zinc  solution,  neutralize  the  free  acid  with  bicarbonate  of  soda  added  in 
slight  excess,  and  determine  the  separated  iodine  according*  to  §  146. 

y.  To  the  estimation  of  ferrocvanogen  in  dyers'  baths,  which  con- 
tain oxidizable  organic  matter,  Ü.  Rheineck*  applies  the  fact  that 
when  solution  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  gradually  added  to  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium,  no  matter  whether  a  mineral  acid  is  present  or  not,  at 
first  a  clear  blue  fluid  is  produced,  which  becomes  afterwards  turbid, 
and  when  all  the  ferrocyanogen  is  exactly  thrown  down  a  flocculent 
precipitate  of  Prussian  blue  appears  suspended  in  a  clear  colorless  fluid. 
A  certain  measure  of  the  bath  is  taken,  and  the  same  measure  of  a 
standard  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium ;  to  these  are  added  a 
solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  from  a  burette  till  the  flocculent  pre- 
cipitate separates.    The  calculation  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

6\  After  E.  BoHLiG.f 

In  the  case  of  a  fluid  containing  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  also 
sulphocyanide  (for  instance,  the  red  liquor  of  the  prussiate  works),  the 
method  given  in  a  cannot  be  employed,  as  the  hydro6ulphocyanic  acid 
also  reduces  permanganic  acid.  The  following  method — depending  on 
the  precipitation  of  the  ferrocyanogen  with  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper 
— may  then  be  used ;  it  is  accurate  enough  for  technical  purposes. 
Dissolve  10  grm.  pure  sulphate  of  copper  to  1  litre,  also  4  grm.  pure 
dry  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to  1  litre.  Add  to  50  c.c.  of  the  latter 
solution  (which  contain  *2  grm.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium)  copper  solu- 
tion from  a  burette  to  complete  precipitation  of  the  ferrocyanogen.  In 
order  to  hit  this  point  exactly,  from  time  to  time  dip  a  strip  of  filter- 
paper  into  the  brownish-red  fluid  which  will  imbibe  the  clear  filtrate, 
leaving  the  precipitate  of  ferrocyanide  of  copper  behind.  At  first  the 
moist  strips  of  paper,  when  touched  with  sesquichloride  of  iron,  become 
dark  blue,  the  reaction  gradually  gets  weaker  and  weaker,  and  finally 
vanishes  altogether.  We  now  Know  the  value  of  the  copper  solution 
with  reference  to  its  action  on  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  can, 
therefore,  by  its  means  test  solutions  containing  unknown  amounts  of 
ferrocyanogen.  If  alkaline  sulphides  are  present,  they  are  first  removed 
by  boiling  with  carbonate  of  lead.  After  filtering  off  the  sulphide  of 
lead,  acidify  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  proceed. 

§  148. 

5.  Hydrosulphuric  Acid. 

I.  Determination. 
To  determine  sulphuretted  hydrogen  tit  a  mixture  of  gases  con- 
fined over  mercury!  it  may  be  absorbed  by  a  ball  made  of  2  parts 
precipitated  phosphate  of  lead  and  3  parts  plaster  of  Paris.  The  mix- 
ture is  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  pressed  into  a  bullet  mould 
in  which  the  platinum  wire  is  inserted.  The  mould  should  previously 
be  oiled.  The  balls  are  dried  at  100°,  saturated  with  concentrated 
phosphoric  acid,  and  are  then  ready  for  use  (Ludwio§). 

♦  Chem.  Ccntralbl.  1871,  778.         t  Polytechn.  Notiiblatt,  16,  81. 
X  When  this  gas  remain«  long  in  contact  with  mercury,  sulphide  of  mercury  is 
liable  to  be  formed. 

§  Anna!,  d.  Cham.  u.  Pharm.  162,  56. 
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To  determine  sulphuretted  hydrogen  dissolved  in  water  the  following 
methods  are  in  use : — 

a.  The  method  of  determining  sulphuretted  hydrogen  volumetrically 
by  solution  of  iodine,  was  employed  first  by  Dupasquier  ;  it  is  very 
convenient  and  accurate.  That  chemist  used  alcoholic  solution  of 
iodine.  But  as  the  action  of  the  iodine  upon  the  alcohol  alters  the 
composition  of  this  solution  somewhat  rapidly,  it  is  better  to  use  a 
solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium.  The  decomposition  is  as 
follows : — 

HS+I=HI+S 

1  eq.  1  =  126*85  corresponds,  therefore,  to  1  eq.  HS  =  17.  However, 
this  exact  decomposition  can  be  relied  upon  with  certainty  only  if  the 
amount  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  fluid  does  not  exceed  '04 
per  cent.  (Bunsen).  Fluids  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  must  therefore  first  be  diluted  to  the  required 
degree  with  boiled  water  cooled  out  of  the  contact  of  air". 

The  iodine  solution  of  §  146  may  be  used  for  the  estimation  of  larger 
quantities  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,;  for  weak  solutions,  e.g.,  sul- 
huretted  mineral  water,  it  is  advisable  to  dilute  the  iodine  solution 
times,  so  that  1  c.c  may  contain  '001  grm.  iodine. 

The  process  is  conducted  as  follows  : — 

Measure  or  weigh  a  certain  quantity  of  the  sulphuretted  water, 
dilute,  if  required,  in  the  manner  directed,  add  some  thin  starch-paste, 
and  then  solution  of  iodine,  with  constant  shaking  or  stirring,  until  the 
permanent  blue  color  begins  to  appear.  The  result  of  this  experiment 
indicates  approximately,  but  not  with  positive  accuracy,  the  relation 
between  the  examined  water  and  the  iodine  solution.  Suppose  you 
have  consumed,  to  220  c.c.  of  the  sulphuretted  water,  12  c.c.  of  a 
solution  of  iodine  containing  '000918  grm.  iodine  in  the  c.c*  Introduce 
now  into  a  flask  nearly  the  quantity  of  iodine  solution  required,  add  the 
sulphuretted  water  in  quantity  either  already  determined,  or  to  be 
determined,  by  weight  or  measure;!  then  to  the  colorless  fluid  add  thin 
starch-paste,  and  after  this  iodine  solution  until  the  blue  color  just 
begins  to  show.  By  this  course  of  proceeding,  you  avoid  the  loss  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  which  would  otherwise  be  caused  by  evaporation 
ana  oxidation.  In  my  analysis  of  the  Weil  bach  water,  256  c.c.  of  the 
water  required,  in  my  second  experiment,  16*26  c.c.  of  iodine  solution, 
which,  calculated  to  the  quantity  of  sulphuretted  water  used  in  the  first 
experiment,  viz.,  220  c.c,  makes  13*9  c.c,  or  1*9  c.c.  more.  But  even 
now  the  experiment  cannot  yet  be  considered  quite  conclusive,  when 
made  with  a  solution  of  iodine  so  dilute ;  it  being  still  necessary  to 
ascertain  how  much  iodine  solution  is  required  to  impart  the  same  blue 
tint  to  the  same  quantity  of  ordinary  water  mixed  with  starch -paste,  of 
the  same  temperature,!  and  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  condition^ 
as  the  analysed  sulphuretted  water,  and  to  deduct  this  from  the  quantity 
of  iodine  solution  used  in  the  second  experiment.  Thus  in  the  case 
mentioned,  I  had  to  deduct  '5  c.c  from  the  16*26  c.c.  used.     If  the 

*  The  numbers  here  stated  are  those  which  I  obtained  in  the  analysis  of  the 
Weilbach  water. 

t  Compare  Experiment,  No.  82.        X  Aiinal.  d.  Chem.  a.  Pharm.  102,  186. 

§  Io  this  connexion  I  woul  1  recommend,  »n  eases  where  the  sulphuretted  water 
contains  bicarbonate  of  soda,  to  Mild  to  the  ordinary  water  an  equal  quantity  of  this 
salt,  as  its  presence  has  a  slight  influence  on  the  appearance  of  the  final  reaction. 
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instructions  here  given  are  strictly  followed,  this  method  gives  very 
accurate  results  (see  Expt.  No.  82). 

b.  Fr.  Mohr  8  method,  slightly  modified. 

Mix  the  sulphuretted  fluid  with  a  slight  excess  of  solution  of  arsenite 
of  soda  of  known  strength  (determined  by  means  of  iodine  solution,  see 
§  127,  5,  a),  and  add  hydrochloric  acid  to  distinct  acid  reaction.  Dilute 
to  300  c.c,  pass  through  a  dry  filter,  test  a  sample  of  the  filtrate  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  to  make  quite  sure  that  it  still  contains  arsenious 
acid,  and  then  determine  in  100  c  c,  after  addition  of  powdered  bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  the  remainder  of  the  arsenious  acid  left  in  it.  Deduct 
the  quantity  of  iodine  solution  consumed  in  the  last  part  of  the  process, 
multiplied  t>y  3  (as  only  100  of  the  300  c.c.  have  been  operatea  upon), 
from  that  which  corresponds  to  the  entire  quantity  of  arsenious  acid 
used  in  the  process :  tue  remainder  expresses  the  quantity  of  iodine 
solution  corresponding  to  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  present.  In 
making  the  calculation,  bear  in  mind  that  2  eq.  iodine  here  correspond 
to  3  eq.  HS,  since  1  eq.  As08  decomposes,  on  the  one  hand,  oHS, 
producing  AsS,  and  3HO,  and  requires,  on  the  other  hand,  2  eq.  iodine 
for  its  conversion  into  arsenic  acid. 

Very  dilute  solutions  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  cannot  be  analysed 
by  this  method,  as  the  sulphide  of  arsenic  separating  from  them  takes 
a  long  time  to  deposit,  and  a  minute  portion  of  it  invariably  remains 
in  solution.* 

c.  Mix  the  sulphuretted  fluid  with  an  excess  of  solution  of  arsenite 
of  soda,  add  hydrochloric  acid,  allow  to  deposit,  and  determine  the 
sulphide  of  arsenic  as  directed  §  127,  4.  If  the  quantity  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  present  is  moderately  large,  the  results  are  accurate 
(compare  Expt.  No.  82) ;  but  in  the  case  of  very  dilute  solutions,  the 
results  are  too  low,  as  a  little  tersulphide  of  arsenic  remains  in  solution. 
Hence,  in  my  analysis  of  the  Weil  Dach  water,  this  method  gave  only 
•006621  and  -006604  per  1000,  whilst  water  taken  from  the  well  at  the 
same  time,  and  titrated  with  iodine,  gave  '007025.  Instead  of  arsenious 
acid,  solution  of  acetate  of  copper  and  acetic  acid  or  solution  of  silver 
may  be  employed  as  precipitant,  and  the  sulphur  determined  in  the 
sulphide  of  copper  as  sulphate  of  baryta  (see  II.),  or  in  the  sulphide  of 
silver  as  metallic  silver.  The  results  obtained  with  acetate  of  copper 
are  also  too  low,  in  the  case  of  very  dilute  fluids.  As  regards  pre- 
cipitation by  silver  solution,  I  cannot  yet  speak  from  acttal  experience. 
LYTEf  recommends  solution  of  chloride  of  silver  in  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  as  the  most  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  In  analysing  a  water  containing  sulphate  of  iron,  LyteI 
threw  down  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  with  freshly  precipitated  sulphate 
of  lead,  filtered  off,  washed,  extracted  the  sulphate  ot  lead  with  hot 
solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  converted  the  residual  sulphide  into 
sulphate,  and  weighed  the  latter. 

For  the  analysis  of  mineral  waters,  the  method  a  will  always 
answer  best,  unless  presence  of  hyposulphites  should  impair  its 
accuracy. 

d.  If  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved  in  the  gaseous  state,  and 

*  A  eolation  containing  in  the  litre  '008  HS  did  not  give  with  a  solution  of  arse- 
nious acid  in  hydrochloric  acid,  a  precipitate  admitting  of  filtration  till  after  a  lapse 
of  twelve  hours. 

f  Comp.  rend.  48,  765.  $  Zeitschr.  f.  anaL  Chem.  5,  441. 
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large  quantities  are  to  be  determined,  the  best  way  is  to  conduct  it  first 
through  several  bulbed  U-tubes  (fig.  95,  p.  361),  containing  an  alkaline 
solution  of  arsenite  of  soda,  then  through  a  tube  connected  with  the 
exit  of  the  last  U-tube,  which  contains  pieces  of  glass  moistened  with 
solution  of  soda ;  to  mix  the  fluids  afterwards,  ana  proc'eed  as  in  b  or  c. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  determine  small  quantities  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  contained  in  a  large  amount  of  air,  <fcc.,  it  is  well  to 
pass  the  gaseous  mixture  in  separate  small  bubbles  through  a  very 
dilute  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium,  of  known  volume  and 
strength,  which  is  contained  in  a  long  glass  tube  fixed  in  an  inclined 
position  and  protected  against  sunlight.  The  free  iodine  remaining  is 
finally  estimated  by  means  of  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  (§  146) ; 
the  difference  gives  us  the  quantity  of  iodine  whicn  has  been  converted 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  hydriodic  acid,  and  consequontly  corre- 
sponds to  the  amount  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  present.  The 
volume  of  the  gaseous  mixture  may  be  known  by  measuring  the  water 
which  has  escaped  from  the  aspirator  used.  The  arrangement  of  the 
absorption  tube  is  the  same  as  is  figured  in  connexion  with  the  Deter- 
mination of  Carbonic  Acid  in  the  Air.  The  thin  glass  tube  conducting; 
the  gas  into  the  absorption  tube,  however,  must  not  be  provided  with 
an  india-rubber  elongation. 

From  my  own  experiments*  it  appears  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
whether  in  small  or  large  quantities  may  be  also  estimated  by  the  in- 
crease in  weight  of  absorption  tubes.  We  have  only  to  take  care  that 
the  mixture  of  gases  is  first  thoroughly  dried  by  passing  over  chloride 
of  calcium.  To  take  up  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  we  use  U-tubes,  five- 
sixths  filled  with  sulphate  of  copper  on  pumice,  one-sixth  at  the  exit 
containing  chloride  of  calcium.  To  prepare  the  pumice  with  sulphate 
of  copper,  proceed  as  follows.  Treat  60  grm.  pumice  in  lumps  the  size 
of  peas  in  a  small  porcelain  dish  with  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  30 
or  35  grm.  sulphate  of  copper,  dry  the  whole  with  constant  stirring,  place 
the  dish  in  an  air  or  oil  bath  of  the  temperature  of  150°  to  160°,  and 
allow  to  remain  therein  four  hours.  A  tube  containing  14  grm.  of  this 
prepared  pumice  will  absorb  about  '2  grm.  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It 
is  well  always  to  employ  two  such  tubes.  If  the  prepared  pumice  is 
dried  at  a  lower  temperature  it  takes  up  much  less  of  the  gas,  if 
dried  at  a  higher  temperature  the  gas  is  decomposed  and  sulphurous 
acid  is  formed.  This  method  is  more  completely  given  under  the 
Analysis  of  Black  Ash. 

Finally,  small  quantities  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  mixed  with  other 
gases  may  be  estimated  by  passing  through  bromine  water  and  convert- 
ing into  sulphuric  acid  (compare  II.,  A.  2). 

II.  Separation  and  Determination  of  Sulphur  in  Sulphides. 

A.  Methods    based    on    the    Conversion     of    the 
Sulphur  into  Sulphuric  Acid. 

1.  Methods  in  the  Dry  Way. 

a.  Oxidation  by  Alkaline  Nitrates  (applicable  to  all  compounds  of 
sulphur).  If  the  sulphides  do  not  lose  any  sulphur  on  heating,  mix  the 
pulverized  and  weighed  substance  with  6  parts  of  anhydrous  carbonate 

*  Zeitachr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  10,  75. 
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of  soda  and  4  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  with  the  aid  of  a  rounded  glass  rod, 
wipe  the  particles  of  the  mixture  which  adhere  to  the  rod  carefully  off 
against  some  carbonate  of  soda,  and  add  this  to  the  mixture.  Heat  in 
a  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible  (which,  however,  is  somewhat  affected 
by  the  process),  at  a  gradually  increased  temperature  to  fusion  ;*  keep 
the  mass  in  that  state  for  some  time,  then  allow  it  to  cool,  heat 
the  residue  with  water,  filter  the  fluid,  boil  the  residue  with  a  solution 
of  pure  carbonate  of  soda,  filter,  wash,  remove  all  nitric  acid  from  the 
filtrate  by  repeated  evaporation  with  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  and  de- 
termine the  sulphuric  acid  as  directed  in  §  132.  The  metal,  metallic 
oxide,  or  carbonate,  which  remains  undissolved,  is  determined,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  either  by  direct  weighing  or  in  some 
other  suitable  way.  In  the  presence  of  lead,  before  filtering,  pass 
carbonic  acid  through  the  solution  of  the  fused  mass,  to  precipitate 
the  small  quantity  of  that  metal  which  has  passed  into  the  alkaline 
solution. 

Should  the  sulphides,  on  the  contrary,  lose  sulphur  on  heating,  die 
finely  powdered  compound  is  mixed  with  4  parts  carbonate  of  soda, 
8  parts  nitre,  and  24  parts  pure  and  perfectly  dry  chloride  of  sodium, 
and  the  process  otherwise  conducted  as  already  given. 

b.  Oxidation  by  Chlorate  of  Potassa.  The  oxidation  of  sulphides  by  a 
mixture  of  chlorate  of  potassa  and  carbonate  of  soda  has  been  repeatedly 
recommended.  There  is  this  advantage  in  connexion  with  it,  viz.,  that 
the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  fused  mass  may  be  more  readily  converted 
into  pure  sulphate  of  baryta  than  when  nitrates  are  present;  on  the 
other  hand, — at  least  with  the  proportions  usually  recommended :  1  part 
sulphide,  3  parts  chlorate  of  potassa,  and  3  parts  carbonate  of  soda 
(or  4  parts  mixed  carbonates)— the  process  is  attended  with  the  incon- 
venience that  many  sulphides,  e.g.,  fahlerz  and  sulphide  of  antimony, 
occasion  very  violent  explosions.f  Also,  with  many  sulphides,  e.g.7  iron 
and  copper  pyrites,  the  decomposition  is  not  complete  (Fr.  Mohr).  In 
these  two  respects  therefore  we  must  be  cautious  in  the  use  of  this 
method.  H.  Ross  recommends  6  or  8  parts  carbonate  of  soda  and  1 
part  chlorate  of  potash  for  1  part  of  substance. 

c.  Oxidation  by  Chlorine  Gas  (after  Berzelius  and  H.  Rose,  espe- 
cially suitable  for  sulphosalts  of  complicated  composition). 

The  following  apparatus,  or  one  of  similar  construction,  is  used ; 
corks  should  be  used,  not  india-rubber  stoppers,  and  wherever  there  is 
an  india-rubber  connexion,  the  glass  tuoes  should  be  close  to  each 
other. 

A  is  the  evolution  flask, t  B  contains  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  G 
chloride  of  calcium.  D  contains  the  substance ;  the  straight  tube 
should  be  rather  narrow,  and  inclined  slightly  to  prevent  the  heavy 
fumes  from  returning.  E  is  the  receiver  containing  water  (or — in  the 
presence  of  antimony — solution  of  tartaric  acid  in  dilute  hydrochloric 

*  If  the  ooal  gas  contains  sulphur,  some  is  likely  to  be  Absorbed  by  the  fusion — 
Pkics,  Journ.  Chera.  Soc.  (2)  2,  51.  If  a  platinum  crucible  is  used,  do  not  raise 
the  heat  more  than  necessary,  or  the  crucible  may  be  attacked. 

t  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  107,  128. 

♦  Pour  %  perfectly  cold  mixture  of  45  part*  of  sulphuric  acid  and  21  of  water,  over 
one  of  18  parts  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  15  of  finely  powdered  hinoxide  of  manganese, 
and  »hake,  when  a  steady  evolution  of  chlorine  will  at  once  begin,  which,  when  it 
shows  signs  of  slackening,  may  be  promoted  by  a  gentle  heal 
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acid),  F  is  a  U-tube  also  containing  water,  G  conducts  the  escaping 
chlorine  into  a  carboy  filled  with  moist  hydrate  of  lime. 


Fig.  97. 

When  the  apparatus  is  arranged,  the  sulphide  to  be  examined  is 
weighed  in  a  narrow  glass  tube  sealed  at  one  end,  and  subsequently 
cautiously  transferred  from  this  tube  to  the  bulb,  in  the  manner  illus- 
trated by  fig.  98,  so  as  to  prevent  any  portion  of  the  substance  getting 
into  the  ends  of  the  bulb-tube. 

When  the  apparatus  is  filled  with  chlorine,  D  is  connected  with  C, 
and  the  chlorine  is  allowed  to  act  on  the  sulphide,  at  first  without  the 
aid  of  heat.  Wheu  no  further  alteration  is 
observed — the  receiver  E  being  full  of  chlo- 
rine— a  very  gentle  heat  is  applied  to  the 
bulb,  care  being  taken  also  to  keep  the  tube 
0  warm,  securing  it  thus  from  being  stopped 
up  by  the  sublimate  of  a  volatile  chloride. 
The  sulphide  is  completely  decomposed  by 
the  chlorine,  the  metals  being  converted  into 
chlorides,  which  partly  remain  in  the  bulb,  Fig.  BS. 

partly — (viz.,  the  volatile  ones,  as  chloride 
of  antimony,  chloride  of  arsenic,  chloride  of  mercury)- — pass  over 
into  the  receiver;  the  sulphur  combines  with  the  chlorine  tö  chloride 
of  sulphur,  which  passes  into  E,  where,  coming  in  contact  with 
water  it  decomposes  with  the  latter,  forming  hydrochloric  acid  and 
hyposulphurous  acid,  with  separation  of  sulphur.  The  bypo sul- 
phurous acid  decomposes  again  into  sulphur  and  sulphurous  acid, 
which  latter  is  at  last,  by  the  action  of  the  chlorine  water  in  E,  con- 
verted into  sulphuric  acid.  The  final  result  of  the  decomposition  is 
consequently  sulphuric  acid  and  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  separated 
sulphur.  The  separation  of  sulphur  is  troublesome,  and  may  be 
avoided  to  a  certain  extent  by  heating  slowly.    The  operation  is  con- 
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eluded  when  no  more  products — with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron,  the  complete  expulsion  of  which  need  not  be  awaited — 
pass  over  from  the  bulb.  Heat  is  then  applied  to  the  bulb-tube,  pro- 
ceeding1 from  the  bulb  towards  the  bend,  so  as  to  force  all  the  chloride 
of  sulphur  and  the  volatile  metallic  chlorides  to  pass  over  into  E,  or  at 
least  to  occupy  the  end  of  the  bulb-tube. 

The  apparatus  is  left  undisturbed  a  short  time  longer,  after  which 
the  tube  is  cut  off  under  the  bend  at  0,  and  the  separated  end,  which 
generally  contains  a  portion  of  the  volatile  chlorides,  closed  with  a 
smooth  cork  or  by  inverting  over  it  a  glass-tube  sealed  at  one  end  and 
moistened  inside.  The  whole  is  now  allowed  to  stand  24  hours,  to 
allow  the  volatile  chlorides  to  absorb  moisture,  which  will  render  them 
soluble  in  water  without  generating  heat.  The  metallic  chlorides  in 
the  cut-off  end  of  the  tube  are  then  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  end  is  rinsed,  and  the  solution  added  to  the  contents  of  the 
tubes  E  and  F;  a  very  gentle  heat  is  now  applied  until  the  free 
chlorine  is  expelled,  and  the  fluid  is  then  allowed  to  stand  until  the 
sulphur  has  solidified.  The  sulphur  is  filtered  off  on  a  weighed  filter, 
washed,  dried,  and  weighed.  Ihe  filtrate  is  precipitated  with  chloride 
of  barium  (§  13U),  by  which  operation  the  amount  of  that  portion  of  the 
sulphur  is  determined  which  has  been  converted  into  sulphuric  acid. 
The  fluid  filtered  from  the  sulphate  of  baryta  contains,  besides  the 
excess  of  chloride  of  barium  added,  also  the  volatile  metallic  chlorides ; 
which  latter  are  finally  determined  in  it  by  the  proper  methods,  which 
will  be  found  in  Section  V. 

The  chloride  remaining  in  the  bulb-tube  is  either  at  once  weighed 
as  such  (chloride  of  silver,  chloride  of  lead),  or  where  this  is  impracticable 
— as  in  the  case  of  copper,  for  instance,  which  remains  partly  as  sub- 
chloride  partly  as  chloride — it  is  dissolved  in  water,  hydrochloric  acid, 
nitrohydrochloric  acid,  or  some  other  suitable  solvent,  and  the  metal  or 
metals  in  the  solution  are  determined  by  the  methods  already  described, 
or  which  will  be  found  in  Section  V.  To  be  enabled  to  ascertain  the 
weight  of  the  bulb- tube  containing  chloride  of  silver,  it  is  advisable  to 
reduce  the  chloride  by  hydrogen  gas,  and  then  dissolve  the  metal  in 
nitric  acid. 

In  cases  where  you  have  only  to  estimate  the  sulphur,  say  in  sub- 
stances containing  also  sulphuric  acid,  0.  Lindt*  recommends  con- 
ducting the  chloride  of  sulphur  and  the  volatile  metallic  chlorides  into 
pure  solution  of  soda,  when  decomposition  immediately  takes  place, 
producing  sulphide  of  sodium,  hyposulphite  of  soda,  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  hypochlorite  of  soda.  When  the  decomposition  is  over, 
continue  passing  the  chlorine  for  two  hours  through  the  soda,  eva- 
porate then  to  dryness,  ignite  the  residue  cautiously  to  destroy  the 
chlorate  of  soda,  dissolve  in  water,  and  estimate  the  sulphuric  acid 
according  to  §  132. 

d.  Oxidation  by  Oxide  of  Mercury  (after  Bctnsbn). 

This  method,  which  will  be  found  in  detail,  §  188,  is  particularly 
suited  to  the  estimation  of  sulphur  in  volatile  compounds,  or  in 
substances  which  when  heated  lose  sulphur. 

*  ZeiUchr.  f.  anal  Chem.  4,  870. 
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2.  Methods  in  the  Wet  Way. 

a.   Oxidation  of  the  Sulphur  by  Acids  yielding  Oxygen,  or  by  Halogens.* 

a.  Weigh  the  finely  pulverized  sulphide  in  a  email  glass  tube  sealed 
at  one  end,  and  drop  the  tube  into  a  tolerably  capacious  strong  bottle 
with  glass  stopper,  which  contains  red  fuming  nitric  acid  (perfectly  free 
from  sulphuric  acidf)  in  more  than  sufficient  quantity  to  effect  the 
decomposition  of  the  sulphide.  Immediately  after  having  dropped  in 
the  tuoe,  close  the  bottle.  When  the  action,  which  is  very  impetuous 
at  first,  has  somewhat  abated,  shake  the  bottle  a  little ;  as  soon  as  this 
operation  ceases  to  cause  renewed  action,  and  the  fumes  in  the  flask 
have  condensed,  take  out  the  stopper,  rinse  this  with  a  little  nitric  acid 
into  the  bottle,  and  then  heat  the  latter  gently. 

aa.  The  whole  of  the  Sulphur  has  been  oxidized,  the  Fluid  is  perfectly 
olear:\  Evaporate  with  some  chloride  of  sodium,  towards  the  end 
adding  pure  hydrochloric  acid  repeatedly,  cooling  the  dish  each  time 
before  adding  the  acid.  Dilute  with  much  water,  and  determine  the 
sulphuric  acid  as  directed  §  182.  Make  sure  that  the  precipitate  is 
pure,  if  it  is  not  purify  it  according  to  §  132.  Separate  the  bases  in 
the  filtrate  from  the  excess  of  the  salt  of  baryta  by  the  methods  given 
in  Section  V. 

Hb.  Undissolved  Sulphur  floats  in  the  Fluid :  Add  chlorate  of  potassa 
in  small  portions,  or  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  digest  some  time  on 
a  water-bath.  This  process  will  often  succeed  in  dissolving  the  whole 
of  the  sulphur.  Should  thjs  not  be  the  case,  and  the  undissolved 
sulphur  appear  of  a  pure  yellow  color,  dilute  with  water,  collect  on  a 
weighed  niter,  wash  carefully,  dry,  and  weigh.  After  weighing,  ignite 
the  whole,  or  a  portion  of  it,  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  perfectly  pure. 
If  a  fixed  residue  remains  (consisting  commonly  of  quartz,  gangue,  &c, 
but  possibly  also  of  sulphate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  baryta,  <fec),  deduct 
its  weight  from  that  of  the  impure  sulphur.  In  the  filtered  fluid 
determine  the  sulphuric  acid  as  in  aa,  calculate  the  sulphur  in  it,  and 
add  the  amount  to  that  of  the  undissolved  sulphur.  If  the  residue  left 
upon  the  ignition  of  the  undissolved  sulphur  contains  an  insoluble 
sulphate,  decompose  this  as  directed  in  §  132,  and  add  the  sulphur 
found  in  it  to  the  principal  amount. 

In  the  presence  of  bismuth,  the  addition  of  chlorate  of  potassa  or  of 
hydrochloric  acid  is  not  advisable,  as  chlorine  interferes  with  the 
determination  of  bismuth. 

ß.  Mix  the  finely  pulverized  metallic  sulphide  in  a  dry  flask,  by 
shaking,  with  powdered  chlorate  of  potassa  (free  from  sulphuric 
acid),  and  add  moderately  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  in  small 
portions.  Cover  the  flask  with  a  watch-glass,  or  with  an  inverted 
small  flask.    After  digestion  in  the  cold  for  some  time,  heat  gently, 

*  In  presence  of  lead,  baryta,  strontia,  lime,  tin,  and  antimony,  method  o  is  Re- 
ferable to  a. 

+  To  test  for  sulphuric  acid  in  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  necessary  to  evapo- 
rate on  a  water-bath  nearly  to  dryness  and  take  up  with  water  before  adding  chloride 
of  barium.  When  the  acid  cannot  be  got  pure,  determine  the  sulphuric  acid  and 
allow  for  it. 

X  This  can  of  course  be  the  case  only  in  absence  of  metals  forming  insoluble  salts 
with  sulphuric  acid.  If  such  metals  are  present,  proceed  as  in  6o,  as  it  is  in  that  case 
less  easy  to  judge  whether  complete  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  has  been  attained. 

CC2 
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finally  on  the  water-bath,  until  the  fluid  smells  no  longer  of  chlorine. 
Proceed  now  as  directed  in  a,  aay  or  bb,  according  as  the  sulphur  is 
completely  dissolved  or  not  In  the  latter  case  you  must  of  course 
immediately  dilute  and  filter.  The  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  may  be 
usually  effected  more  quickly  and  completely  by  warming  with  nitric 
acid  of  1*36  sp.  gr.  on  a  water-bath,  and  adding  chlorate  of  potash  in 
small  portions.    Compare  Stoker,*  Pearson,  and  BowDiTCH.f 

y.  Aqua  regia  is  also  frequently  used.  J.  LefortJ  recommends 
a  mixture  of  1  part  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  8  parts  strongest 
nitric  acid. 

S.  Bromine  may  also  be  used.    Pyrites  or  blende  is  digested  at  a 

gentle  heat  with  water,  and  bromine  gradually  added.  If  the  sulphides 
ave  been  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  good  bromine  water  is  sufficient 
to  oxidize  them.  P.  Waage§  prefers  bromine  to  all  other  wet  agents, 
and  advises  its  purification  by  distillation  in  an  apparatus  from  which 
all  caoutchouc  connexions  are  excluded. 

b.  Oxidation  of  the  Sulphur  by  Chlorine  in  Alkaline  Solution,  after 
Rivot,  Beudant,  and  Daouin.||  (Suitable  also  for  determining  the 
sulphur  in  the  crude  article). 

Heat  the  very  finely  pulverized  sulphide  or  crude  sulphur,  fi>r 
several  hours  with  solution  of  potassa  free  from  sulphuric  acid  (which 
dissolves  free  sulphur,  as  well  as  the  sulphides  of  arsenic  and  antimony), 
and  then  conduct  chlorine  into  the  fluid.  This  speedily  oxidizes  the 
sulphur;  the  sulphuric  acid  formed  combines  with  the  potassa  to 
sulphate,  which  dissolves  in  the  fluid,  whilst  the  metals  converted  into 
oxides  remain  undissolved.  Filter,  acidify  the  alkaline  filtrate,  and 
precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  by  chloride  of  barium  (§  132).  Arsenic 
and  antimony  pass  into  the  alkaline  solution  in  the  form  of  acids,  but 
not  so  lead,  which  is  converted  into  binoxide,  and  remains  completely 
undissolved.  This  method  is,  therefore,  particularly  suitable  in  presence 
of  sulphide  of  lead.  In  presence  of  sulphide  of  iron,  sulphate  of  potassa 
is  formed  at  first,  and  hydrate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  which,  if  the 
action  of  the  chlorine  is  allowed  to  continue,  begins  to  be  converted 
into  ferrate  of  potassa.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  fluid  commences  to 
acquire  a  red  tint,  the  transmission  of  chlorine  must  be  discontinued, 
and  the  fluid  gently  heated  for  a  few  moments  with  powdered  quartz, 
to  decompose  the  ferric  acid. 

It  occasionally  happens,  more  particularly  in  presence  of  sand, 
iron  pyrites,  oxide  of  copper,  &c ,  that  the  process  is  attended  with 
impetuous  disengagement  of  oxygen,  which  almost  completely  prevents 
the  oxidizing  action  of  the  chlorine.  However,  this  accident  may 
be  guarded  against  by  reducing  the  substance  to  the  very  finest 
powaer. 

e.  Regarding  the  method  of  Gloez  and  Guiqnet  (by  permanganate 
of  potash)  see  the  Analysis  of  Gunpowder. 

B.  Methods  Based  on  the   Conversion  of  the  Sulphur 
into  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  or  a  Metallic  Sulphide. 

a.  The  determination  of  the  sulphur  in  the  sulphides  of  the  metals 
of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  soluble  in  water  is  best  effected — 

♦  Zeitochr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  9,  71.  t  lb.  9, 82. 

lib.  9,81.  §  lb.  10,206. 

||  Compt  Bend.  1835,  865  ;  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  61,  184. 
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provided  thejr  are  free  from  excess  of  sulphur — by  I.,  b  or  c.  In  the 
absence  of  acids  of  sulphur  you  may  also  convert  the  sulphur  into  sul- 
phuric acid  by  bromine  water.  The  bases  are  conveniently  estimated 
in  a  separate  portion,  which  is  decomposed  by  evaporation  with  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphuric  acid,  or — when  none  but  alkali-metals  are  present — 
by  ignition  with  5  parts  of  chloride  of  ammonium  in  a  porcelain  crucible. 
If  the  compounds  contain  excess  of  sulphur  they  should  be  oxidized 
either  by  chlorine  in  alkaline  solution,  or  treated  according  to  2?,  o,  or  C\ 
if  they  contain  hyposulphite  or  sulphite,  proceed  according  to  §  168. 

b.  The  sulphur  contained  in  alkaline  fluids  as  monosulphide  or 
hydrosulphate  of  the  sulphide  may  also  be  determined  directly  by 
volumetric  analysis,  by  means  of  a  standard  ammoniacal  silver  or 
copper  solution.  In  using-  the  former,  mix  the  solution  with  ammonia, 
heat  and  add  the  standard  fluid  till  on  Altering  off  a  small  portion,  and 
adding  silver  solution,  a  mere  opalescence  is  produced  (Lestblle*). 
In  using  the  copper  solution,  mix  the  fluid  to  be  tested  with  ammonia, 
heat  to  50°  or  80°,  and  add  the  standard  solution,  frequently  shaking 
and  boiling  till  no  further  precipitation  of  CuO,  5  CuS  is  produced,  and 
the  solution  begins  to  be  blue  (VERSTRAETf).  To  make  a  standard 
copper  solution,  1  c.c.  of  which  shall  equal  '01  NaS,  dissolve  9754 
pure  copper  in  40  grm.  nitric  acid,  boil,  add  180  to  200  c.c.  ammonia 
and  water  to  1  litre.  These  methods  are  well  adapted  for  technical 
purposes,  for  the  estimation  of  sulphide  in  soda  lies  for  instance.  It 
need  hardly  be  added  that  precipitated  sulphide  of  silver,  copper,  or 
lead  (if  you  have  used  a  solution  of  oxide  of  lead  in  potash)  may  be 
estimated  gravimetrically. 

e.  If  att  the  sulphur  can  be  expelled  from  the  substance  in  the 
form  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
sulphide  may  be  heated  in  a  small  flask  with  the  concentrated  acid  to 
complete  decomposition  and  expulsion  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen — 
the  latter  being  determined  according  to  I.  If  the  substance  is  a  fluid, 
the  apparatus  on  p.  341  (for  the  expulsion  of  carbonic  acid)  is  to  be  recom- 
mended for  the  disengagement  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
tube  h  should  be  replaced  by  a  small  condenser  fixed  upright  (see  the 
Analysis  of  Black  Ash).  In  the  case  of  polysulphides  the  sulphur 
separated  in  the  evolution  flask  is  collected  on  a  filter  dried  at  100°, 
washed,  dried  first  at  70°,  then  for  a  short  time  at  100°,  and  weighed. 

C.  Method  Based  ox  the  Separation  and  Weighing  of 

the  Sulphur. 

The  following  process  has  been  advantageously  employed  by  M. 
MortreuxI  for  the  estimation  of  sulphur  in  alkaline  polysulphides : — 

Extract  10  grm.  with  boiled  water,  make  the  filtrate  up  by  washing 
to  100  grm.  or  ex.,  and  transfer  10  grm.  or  c.c.  (which  contain  the 
soluble  part  of  1  grm.  of  the  substance)  to  a  burette,  with  a  glass  tap, 
of  40  to  46  c.c.  capacity,  whose  exit  is  cut  off  obliquely  and  also  narrow. 
Now  add,  shaking  the  closed  burette  from  time  to  time,  a  solution  of 
iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium  (1  part  iodine,  5  parts  iodide  of  potassium, 
50  parts  water)  till  it  just  ceases  to  be  decolorized,  and  a  portion  of  the 
fluid  ceases  to  brown  a  piece  of  paper  which  has  been  saturated  with 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  dried.    Add  8 — 10  c.c.  bisulphide  of 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  auü.  Chem.  2,  94.  f  lb.  4,  216.  $  lb.  1,  890. 
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carbon,  close  the  burette,  place  the  finder  on  the  stopper  and  shake. 
Hold  tne  burette  for  some  time  inverted,  then  turn  it  round,  and  run 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  solution  of  the  sulphur  in  bisulphide  of  carbon 
into  a  weighed  dish,  add  a  fresh  quantity  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  to  the 
burette,  mix,  run  the  bisulphide  again  into  the  dish  and  repeat  the 
operation  once  more.  After  the  evaporation  of  the  bisulphide  the  resi- 
dual sulphur  is  weighed. 

THIRD   GROUP. 
NITRIC  ACID.— CHLORIC  ACID. 

§   149. 

1.  Nitric  Acid. 

I.  Determination. 

Free  nitric  acid  in  a  solution  containing  no  other  acid  is  determined 
either  by  finding  its  specific  gravity  or  in  the  volumetric  way,  by 
neutralizing  with  a  dilute  solution  of  soda  of  known  strength  (comp. 
Acidimetry).  The  following  method  also  effects  the  same  purpose : 
mix  the  solution  with  baryta  water,  until  the  reaction  is  just  alkaline, 
evaporate  with  addition  of  pure  carbonic  acid  water,  nearly  to  dryness, 
dilute  the  residue  with  water,  filter  the  solution  which  has  ceased  to  be 
alkaline,  wash  the  carbonate  of  baryta,  add  the  washings  to  the  filtrate, 
and  determine  in  the  fluid  the  baryta  as  directed  in  §  101.  Calculate 
for  each  1  eq.  baryta  1  eq.  nitric  acid.  Lastly,  free  nitric  acid  may 
also  be  determined  in  a  simple  manner  by  supersaturating  with  am- 
monia, evaporating  in  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  drying  the  residue 
at  110°  to  120°,  and  weighing  the  NH40,N04  (Schaffootsch).  The 
ammonia  should  of  course  be  tested  to  see  that  it  leaves  no  residue  on 
evaporation. 

II.  Separation  of  nitric  acid  from  the  bases,  and  determination  of  the 

acid  in  nitrates. 

The  determination  of  nitric  acid  in  nitrates  is  an  important  and 
occasionally  a  difficult  problem,  which  has  of  late  years  much  occupied 
the  attention  of  chemists.  Before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  question,  I  would  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  whatever 
method  may  be  selected,  should  always  first  be  tried  repeatedly  upon 
weighed  quantities  of  a  pure  nitrate,  that  some  ituniliarity  with  the 
details  of  these  rather  complicated  processes  'may  be  acquired.  Con- 
sidering the  great  number  of  methods  that  have  been  proposed,  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  describing  the  simplest  and  the  best. 

a.  Methods  based  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Acid  in  the  Dry  Way. 

a.  In  salts  of  the  heavy  metals  or  the  earths,  the  determination  of 
nitric  acid  may  be  effected  by  simple  ignition  of  the  anhydrous  com- 
pound. If  we  are  certain  that  the  oxides  remain  in  the  same  condition 
in  which  they  were  contained  in  the  decomposed  salt,  the  loss  of  weight 
indicates  at  once  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  present. 

0.  In  the  case  of  nitrates,  whose  residue  on  ignition  has  no 
constant  composition,  or  by  whose  ignition  the  crucible  is  much 
attacked  (alkaline  and  alkaline  earthy  nitrates),  fuse  the  substance 
(which  must  be  anhydrous  and  also  free  from  orgqup^juid  other  volatile 
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bodies)  with  a  non-volatile  flux,  and  estimate  the  nitric  acid  from  the 
loss.  The  following1  bodies  have  been  proposed  as  fluxes : — vitrified 
borax,  by  v.  Schaffgotsch*  (3  parts  of  borax-glass  to  1  part  of  the 
nitrate),  bichromate  of  potassa,  by  Persoz|  (2  parts  to  1  of  nitrate), 
and  silicic  acid  by  Reich.!  All  three  yield  satisfactory  results,  when 
the  experiments  are  performed  with  careful  regard  to  the  peculiarities 
of  the  individual  fluxes.§  Silicic  acid  is  the  best,  as  it  may  be  readily 
procured,  and  the  execution  is  the  most  easy  and  the  most  certain  to 
succeed.  I  shall  describe  the  method  in  its  application  to  nitrate  of 
potassa  or  soda. 

Fuse  the  latter  at  a  low  temperature,  pour  out  on  a  warm  porcelain 
dish,  powder  and  dry  again  oefore  weighing.  Now  transfer  to  a 
platinum  crucible  2  to  3  grm.  powdered  quartz,  ignite  well  and  weigh 
after  cooling.  Add  about  *6  grm.  of  the  salt  prepared  as  above,  mix 
well,  and  convince  yourself  by  the  balance  that  nothing  has  been  lost 
during  mixing.  The  covered  crucible  is  then  exposed  to  a  low  red 
heat  (just  visible  by  day)  for  half  an  hour,  and  weighed  after  cooling 
with  the  cover.  The  loss  of  weight  represents  the  quantity  of  nitric 
acid.  Sulphates  or  chlorides  are  not  decomposed  at  the  given  tempera- 
ture ;  if  a  higher  heat  be  applied,  the  latter  may  volatilize.  The  action 
of  reducing  gases  must  be  avoided.  The  test-analyses,  communicated 
by  Reich  (loo.  cit.),  as  well  as  those  performed  in  my  own  laboratory,)) 
gave  very  satisfectory  results. 

b.  Method  based  on  the  distillation  of  the  Nitrio  Acid. 

All  nitrates  may  be  decomposed  by  distillation  with  moderately 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  nitric  acid  passing  into  the  receiver  may 
then  be  determined,  according  to  I.,  volumetrically  or  gravimetrically. 
This  process,  originally  recommended  by  Gladstone,1T  was  afterwards 
carefully  studied  by  H.  Rose  and  Finkener.**  1  to  2  grm.  of  the 
nitrate  should  be  treated  with  a  cooled  mixture  of  1  volume  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  and  2  volumes  water.  For  1  grm.  nitre 
take  6  c.c.  sulphuric  acid  and  10  c.c.  water.  The  distillation  may  be 
performed  either  with  a  thermometer  at  160°  to  170°  in  a  paraffin  or 
sand-bath  (duration  of  the  distillation  for  1  to  2  grm.  nitre,  3  to  4 
hours),  or  in  vacuo,  with  the  use  of  a  water-bath.  The  latter  process  is 
the  best.  In  the  former,  the  neck  of  the  tubulated  retort  (which  is 
drawn  out  and  bent  down)  is  connected  with  a  bulbed  U-tube  containing 
a  measured  quantity  of  normal  soda  or  potassa  solution  (§210.)  The 
distillation  in  vacuo  may  be  conducted,  without  the  use  of  an  air-pump, 
according  to  Finkener,  as  follows  :  transfer  the  measured  quantity  of 
water  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  the  tubulated  retort,  and  the 
necessary  quantity  of  standard  potassa  or  soda  solution  diluted  to  30  c.c. 
to  a  flask  with  a  narrow  neck  of  about  200  c.c.  capacity.  Then,  by 
means  of  an  india-rubber  tube,  connect  the  flask  with  the  retort  air- 
tight, so  that  the  drawn-out  point  of  the  latter  may  extend  to  the  body 
of  the  flask,  and — with  tubulure  open — heat  the  contents  of  the  retort 
and  of  the  flask  to  boiling.    When  the  air  has  been  expelled  from  the 

*  Pogg.  AddaI.  57,  260.  f  Repertoire  de  Chira.  applique«,  1861,  258. 

t  Berg-  und  Hüttenmännische  Zeitschrift,  1861,  No.  21 ;  Zeitechr.  f.  anal.  Chora. 
1,86. 

§  Zeitechr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  1,  181.  II  lb.  1,  184. 

H  Chem.  Gaz.  1854,  898.  **  Zeitechr.  f.  anal  Chem.  1,  809. 
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apparatus  by  long  boiling,  transfer  the  salt  (weighed  in  a  small  tube)  to 
the  retort  through  the  tutmlure,  close  the  latter  immediately,  and  at  the 
same  time  take  away  the  lamp.  The  retort  is  then  heated  with  a  water- 
bath,  the  flask  being  kept  cool.  The  quantity  of  nitric  acid  that  has 
passed  over  is  finally  ascertained  by  determining  the  still  free  alkali 
with  standard  acid.  If  it  is  suspected  that  all  the  nitric  acid  has  not 
been  driven  into  the  receiver  by  one  distillation,  you  may — by  heating 
the  flask  and  cooling  the  retort — distil  the  water  back  into  the  latter, 
end  then  the  distillation  from  the  retort  may  be  repeated.  The  distillate 
thus  obtained  is  always  free  from  sulphuric  acid,  hence  the  results  are 
very  exact.  The  base  remains  as  sulphate  in  the  retort.  In  the  pre- 
sence of  chloride  add  to  the  contents  of  the  retort  a  sufficiency  of  dissolved 
sulphate  of  silver,  or — when  much  chloride  is  present — moist  oxide  of 
silver.    The  nitric  acid  is  then  obtained  entirely  free  from  chlorine. 

e.  Methods  based  on  the  decomposition  of  Nitrates  by  Alkalies  and  Alkaline 
Earths. 

a.  Nitrates,  whose  bases  are  completely  separated  by  caustic  or  car- 
bonated alkalies — provided  basic  salts  are  not  precipitated  at  the  same 
time — may  be  analysed  by  simple  boiling  with  an  excess  of  standard 

f>otassa  or  soda  or  their  carbonates.  After  cooling,  dilute  to  \  or  \ 
itre,  mix,  allow  to  settle,  draw  off  a  portion  of  the  supernatant  clear 
fluid,  determine  the  free  alkali  remaining  in  it,  and  calculate  therefrom 
the  amount  consumed  by  the  nitric  acid.  This  process  was  employed  by 
Langer  and  Wawnikiewicz,*  but  was,  however,  already  known. 
Hates  obtained  with  the  nitrates  of  silver  and  bismuth  good  results ; 
but  with  the  subnitrate  of  mercury  (using  carbonate  of  soda)  the  results 
were  not  so  satis&ctory.f  If  the  method  is  applied  to  nitrate  of  am- 
monia you  must  heat  after  adding  the  alkali  till  all  the  ammonia  is 
driven  off. 

It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  the  method  is  inapplicable  in  the 
presence  of  any  other  acid. 

ß.  In  nitrates  whose  bases  are  precipitated  by  baryta,  lime  or  their 
carbonates  (or  by  freshly  prepared  nydrosulphate  of  sulphide  of  barium 
free  from  hyposulphite,  Claus  J),  the  acid  may  be  estimated  by  precipi- 
tating hot  or  cold,  filtering,  passing  carbonic  acid  if  necessary,  heating, 
filtering,  and  estimating  the  baryta  by  sulphuric  acid.  1  eq.  =  1  eq. 
nitric  acid.  In  applying  the  method  to  nitrate  of  bismuth  you  must 
boil  after  adding  the  hydrate  of  baryta  till  the  oxide  of  bismuth  is 
yellow  (Ruoe,  Lüddecke§). 

d.  Methods  based  upon  the  decomposition  of  the  Nitrie  Add  by  Proto- 
chloride of  Iron. 

a.  Pelouze|]  was  the  first  to  turn  the  action  of  free  nitric  acid  upon 
protochloride  of  iron  to  account  for  the  determination  of  nitric  acid. 
The  decomposition  is  as  follows : 

6FeCl  +  KO,NOf  +  4HC1  =  4HO  +  KCl  +  3FetCl,  +  NO,. 

In  Pelouze's  method  a  known  quantity  of  protochloride  of  iron  in 
excess  is  used,  and  the  portion  which  remains  unchanged  determined 

*  Aunal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  117,  280. 

t  H.  Boss,  Zeitecbr,  f.  anal  Chem.  1,  806. 

*  £ettflchr.  t  anal.  Chem.  1,  872.  §  lb.  6,  238. 

H  Joura.  f.  prakt  Chem.  40,  824. 
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by  permanganate.  His  method  of  operating  is  given  in  the  note;*  it 
gives  occasionally  satisfactory  results,  but  can  never  be  relied  on,  in 
which  view  all  agree  who  have  subjected  the  question  to  a  critical 
examination  (compare  Fr.  MoHR,f  and  Abel  and  BloxamJ).  The 
results  of  numerous  experiments  made  in  my  own  laboratory  lead  to 
the.  same  conclusion. 

The  following  may  be  mentioned  as  causes  of  the  defectiveness  of 
the  method : — 

a.  Action  of  the  air  upon  the  nitric  oxide  present  in  the  flask  with 
aqueous  vapor,  which  leads  to  the  re-formation  of  nitric  acid ;  this  may- 
be held  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  method. 

b.  Incomplete  expulsion  of  the  nitric  oxide  from  the  fluid,  which 
leads  to  the  reduction  of  a  larger  amount  of  permanganate  than  cor- 
responds to  the  protochloride  of  iron ;  this  is  to  be  apprehended  only 
in  the  case  of  dilute  solutions. 

e.  Escape  of  nitric  acid  before  it  has  acted  upon  the  protochloride  of 
iron ;  this  is  to  be  apprehended  in  cases  where  the  fluid,  after  addition 
of  the  nitrate,  is  boiled  very  rapidly,  and  the  excess  of  protochloride  of 
iron  is  comparatively  small. 

d.  Occasionally  also  loss  of  iron,  owing  to  want  of  proper  care  in 
boiling,  and  to  be  apprehended  more  especially  if  part  of  the  proto- 
chloride of  iron  deposits  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  above  the  fluid,  in 
the  solid  state. 

I  have  succeeded  in  modifying  Peloüze's  process  so  as  to  avoid  all 
these  sources  of  error,  and  to  obtain  perfectly  accurate  and  reliable 
results.    My  process  is  conducted  as  follows : — 

Select  a  tubulated  retort  of  about  200  c.c.  capacity,  with  a  long 
neck,  and  fix  it  so  that  the  latter  is  inclined  a  little  upwards.  Intro- 
duce into  the  body  of  the  retort  about  1*5  grm.  fine  pianoforte  wire, 
accurately  weighed,  and  add  about  80  or  40  c.c.  pure  fuming  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Conduct  now  through  the  tubulure,  by  means  of  a  glass 
tube  reaching  only  about  2  cm.  into  the  retort,  hydrogen  gas  washed 
by  solution  of  potassa,  or  (preferably)  pure  carbonic  acid,  and  connect 
the  neck  of  the  retort  with  a  U-tube  containing  some  water.  Place 
the  body  of  the  retort  on  a  water-bath,  and  heat  gently  until  the  iron 
is  dissolved.  Let  the  contents  of  the  retort  cool  in  the  current  of 
hydrogen  or  carbonic  acid ;  increase  the  latter,  and  drop  in,  through 
the  neck  of  the  retort,  into  the  body,  a  small  tube  containing  a  weighed 
portion  of  the  nitrate  under  examination,  which  should  not  contain 
more  than  about  '2  grm.  of  nitric  acid.  After  restoring  the  connexion 
between  the  neck  and  the  U-tube,  heat  the  contents  of  the  retort  in 
the  water-bath  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  remove  the  water- 
bath,  heat  with  the  lamp  to  ooiling,  until  the  fluid,  to  which  the  nitric 
oxide  had  imparted  a  dark  tint,  snows  the  color  of  sesquichloride  of 
iron,  and  continue  boiling  for  some  minutes  longer.    Care  must  be 

*  Dissolve  2  arm.  pianoforte  wire  in  SO — 100  c.c.  pure  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  in  a  flask  holding  about  150  co,  which  is  closed  by  a  cork 
with  a  glass  tube  fitted  in  it.  When  the  wire  is  dissolved,  add  1*2  grm.  of  the  nitrate 
«f  potassa  er  an  equivalent  quantity  of  another  nitrate  to  be  analysed,  replace  the 
cork,  and  heat  rapidly  to  boiling.  After  5  or  6  minutes,  pour  the  fluid,  which  has 
now  again  cleared,  into  a  larger-sized  flask,  dilute  largely  with  water,  and  titrate  with 
permanganate. 

t  Lehrbuch  der  Titrirmethod*  1,  216L 
t  Quart  Journ.  Chem.  Soc.  9,  97. 
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taken  to  give  the  fluid  an  occasional  shake,  to  prevent  the  deposition 
of  dry  saft  on  the  sides  of  the  retort.  Before  you  discontinue  boiling, 
increase  the  current  of  hydrogen  or  carbonic  acid,  that  no  air  may  enter 
through  the  U-tube  when  the  lamp  is  removed.  Let  the  contents  cool 
in  the  current  of  gas,  dilute  copiously  with  water,  and  determine  the 
iron  still  present  as  protochloride  with  bichromate  or  permanganate. 
168  of  iron  converted  oy  the  nitric  acid  from  the  state  of  proto-  to  that 
of  sesquichloride  correspond  to  54-04  of  nitric  acid.  My  test-analyses 
of  pure  nitrate  of  potassa  gave  100-1— 100-03— 100-08  and  100*05, 
instead  of  100  * 

0.  Since  we  have  learnt  how  to  titrate  sesquioxide  of  iron  with  accu- 
racy directly,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  more  convenient  and  exact,  not  (as  in  a) 
to  estimate  the  protoxide  of  iron  remaining  unoxidized  after  the  action 
of  the  nitric  acid,  but,  as#C.  D.  BRAUNf  has  pointed  out,  to  determine 
the  sesquioxide  produced.  I  can  recommend  the  following  mode  of 
operating  as  the  oest.t  Besides  the  requisites  for  titrating  sesquioxide 
of  iron  by  means  of  protochloride  of  tin,  given  p.  225,  you  must  have 
an  acid  solution  of  protoxide  of  iron,  which  is  conveniently  prepared 
by  dissolving  100  grm.  sulphate  of  iron  (as  free  as  possible  from  sesqui- 
oxide) in  150-200  c.c.  hydrochloric  acid  of  riO-1'12  sp.  gr.  by  the 
aid  of  heat  in  a  \  litre  flask,  and  filling  up  to  the  mark  with  strong 
hydrochloric  acid.  As,  however,  it  is  not  easy  to  keep  this  solution 
perfectly  free  from  sesquioxide,  the  small  quantity  of  the  latter  present 
is  determined  with  protochloride  of  tin  in  50  c.c.  (p.  225).  It  is  well 
to  heat  the  solution  in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  and  titrate  it  imme- 
diately before  or  after  the  analysis. 

Transfer  the  weighed  nitrate  (containing  not  above  *2  nitric  acid) 
to  a  long-necked  flask,  fitted  with  a  doubly  perforated  cork.  The 
latter  carries  two  glass  tubes,  one  of  which  nearly  reaches  into  the 
body  of  the  flask,  while  the  other  only  iust  enters  it.  Pass  car- 
bonic acid  through  the  former  till  all  the  air  is  driven  out,  add  50  c.c. 
of  the  sulphate  of  iron  solution,  pass  the  gas  again  for  some  time,  then 
heat,  at  first  gently,  gradually  to  boiling,  till  the  fluid  has  lost  its 
blackish  color,  and  has  taken  the  pure  tint  of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron, 
and  till  the  escaping  gas  ceases  to  blue  dilute  starch-paste  mixed  with 
iodide  of  potassium  when  passed  into  it.  Now  remove  the  cork  with 
the  tubes,  rinse  the  longer  one  if  necessary,  and  after  diluting  with 
twice  its  volume  of  water,  determine  the  sesquichloride  present  accord- 
ing to  p.  225.  The  cooling  (for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  small 
excess  of  tin  solution  with  iodine)  is  advantageously  conducted  in  the 
stream  of  carbonic  acid.  Deduct  from  the  protochloride  of  tin  used 
first  the  small  excess,  ascertained  by  iodine  solution,  secondly  the  slight 
amount,  corresponding  to  the  sesquioxide  contained  in  the  50  c.c.  of 
protoxide  of  iron  solution  employed ;  the  remainder  gives  the  iron  in 
the  sesquioxide  produced,  and,  it  this  is  multiplied  by  32167,  the  nitric 
acid.    This  factor  is  obtained  thus  : — 

6eq.Fe(168)  :  leq.NO/54-04) ::  the  iron  present  as  sesquioxide :». 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  best,  once  for  all.  to  multiply  the  known 
quantity  of  iron  in  10  c.c.  of  the  solution  of  sesquichloride  used  to 

*  Anna!  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  106,  217.  t  Joura.  f.  prakt  Chain.  81,  421. 

X  Where  one  or  two  estimations  only  are  to  be  made  you  may  dissolve  iron  wire  in 
hydrochloric  acid  aa  io  a. 
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standardize  the  tin  solution,  by  the  above  factor,  and  to  mark  the  pro- 
duct on  the  bottle  as  the  corresponding  quantity  of  nitric  acid.  If  you 
have  no  standard  sesquicbloride  of  iron,  you  may  standardize  the  tin 
directly  on  nitric  acia,  by  adding  a  weighed  quantity  of  nitrate  of 
potash  to  50  c.c.  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  solution,  and  determining  the 
sesquicbloride  of  iron  produced  as  above.  Result«  thoroughly  good 
when  the  work  is  correct,  and  all  the  estimations  succeed  each  other 
immediately.* 

y.  Sch  losing's  method. f 

The  following  method,  employed  by  SchlSbino,  more  particularly 
to  determine  nitric  acid  in  tobacco,  and  which  affords  this  very  impor- 
tant advantage,  that  it  may  be  used  in  presence  of  organic  matter,  has 
successfully  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  numerous  and  searching  ex- 
periments. 


The  process  is  conducted  in  the  apparatus  shown  in  fig.  99. 

The  dissolved  nitrate  is  introduced  into  the  balloon  A,  whose  drawn- 
out  neck  is  connected,  by  means  of  an  india-rubber  tube  a,  with  a 
narrow  glass  tube  b;  o  is  another  caoutchouc -tube  connected  with  b, 
and  16  cm.  long.  The  solution  of  the  salt,  which  must  be  neutral  or 
alkaline,  is  boiled  down  to  a  small  volume,  the  aqueous  vapor  com* 
pletely  expelling  the  air  from  A  and  the  tubes ;  e  is  dipped  into  a  glass 
containing  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  iron  in  hydrochloric  acid; 
the  lamp  removed,  and  the  receding  regulated  by  compressing  the 
caoutchouc-tube  c  with  the  fingers;  when  the  iron  solution  is  nearly 
absorbed,  some  hydrochloric  acid  is  allowed  to  recede,  three  or  four 
times,  in  separate  portions,  to  free  the  tube  completely  from  proto- 
chloride of  iron,  which  is  absolutely  necessary.  Before  air  can  force 
its  way,  e  is  closed  by  an  iron  clip,  dipped  under  the  mercury  in  the 
trough,  and  the  end  placed  under  the  bell  B.  The  lamp  is  now  re- 
placed under  A,  to  allow  the  reaction  to  proceed ;  immediately  after, 
the  clip  is  replaced  by  the  compression  of  the  fingers,  which  are  also 
removed  from  it  as  soon  as  a  pressure  is  felt  from  within.    The  re- 

'  Zeit»chr.  £  uil.  Cham.  1,  88.    Hollutd  giro  a  method  in  «hieb  tho  aw  of 
fa;drogau  or  ewbooic  Kid  ia  dispensed  with,  Cham.  News,  17,  21». 
t  AüuaL  de  Cuim.  (8)  10,  *7». 
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action  is  generally  terminated  in  about  eight  minutes,  when  e  is  re- 
moved from  under  B.    The  latter  is  a  small  bell-jar,  made  out  of  an 
adapter  j  it  must  hold  three  or  four  times  the  volume  of  the  gas  to  be 
received  ;  in  cases  where  the  evolution  of  gas  is  rather 
impetuous,  it  is  occasionally  necessary  to  submerge  the 
bell-jar  in  the  trough,  to  effect  a  more  speedy  cooling 
of  the  vapor.     The  upper  part  of  J  is  drawn  out,  as 
shown  in  fig.  100,  to  facilitate  its  subsequent  insertion 
into  the  caoutchouc* tube,  and  also  the  breaking  off  of 
the  point.    The  bell-jar  is  first  filled  with  water,  to 
expel  the  air  from  it,  then  with  mercury  j  milk  of  lime, 
previously  boiled,  is  then  finally  introduced  into  it,  by 
means  of  a  curved  pipette,  which  serves  to  free  the 
nitric  oxide  entering  B  from  every  trace  of  acid  vapor. 
The  nitric  oxide  has  now  to  be  transferred  to  the  bal- 
loon C,  to  be  there   reconverted   into   nitric  acid    by 
i  oxygen.    The  balloon  C  contains  some  water ;  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  caoutehouc-tube,  d,  with  a  glass-tube,  e, 
Sig.  100.        which  bears  at  the  opposite  end  another  thin  caoutchouc- 
tube/,  10  cm.  in  length. 
The  water  in  C  is  now  heated  to  boiling,  until  all  air  is  expelled 
from  the  balloon  and  the  tubes  by  the  aqueous  vapor ;  f  is  connected 
with  the  point  of  the  bell-jar  B,  which  has  just  before  been  slightly 
scratched  with  a  diamond,  and  the  end  of  the  point  is  then  broken  off. 
The  aqueous  vapor  condenses  at  first  in  the  bell-jar,  and  at  the  same 
time  expels  the  small  quantity  of  milk  of  lime  remaining  in  the  point. 
But  if  the  lamp  is  now  removed,  a  current  in  the  opposite  direction 
speedily  sets  in,  which  drives  the  nitric  oxide  into  the  balloon  C.    Should 
this  proceed  too  rapidly,/  need  simply  be  compressed  with  the  fingers. 
As  soon  as  the  milk  of  lime  in  the  bell-jar  has  nearly  reached  the  rim 
of/,  J  is  closed  by  a  clip.    To  transfer  the  last  traces  of  the  nitric  oxide 
to  C,  pure  hydrogen  (20  or  30  c.c.)  is  conducted  into  the  bell-jar,  and 
allowed  to  be  absorbed  as  before,    f  is  then  closed  by  the  clip,  its  end 
taken  off  from  the  point  of  the  bell-jar,  and  connected  instead  with  the 
glass-tube  A,  of  the  oxygen-jar  J>;  the  cock  r  is  now  opened,  and  then 
the  clip  also,  which  will  cause  oxygen  to  pass  into  C.    When  the  object 
of  the  operation  has  been  attained,  r  is  closed,  and  h  and  /  are  discon- 
nected; after  waiting  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  nitric  acid  reproduced  is 
determined  by  means  of  very  dilute  solution  of  soda  (§  21Ö). 

The  success  of  this  method  depends  essentially  upon  the  complete 
expulsion  of  the  air  from  A  and  O.  Schlösino  obtained  highly  satis- 
factory results  by  it.  Some  test- analyses  made  in  my  own  laboratory,* 
and  by  R.  FRÜHLmo/f  and  H.  Grouven,  and  B.  Schulze,!  were 
also  unimpeachable.  Where  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  is  only  small, 
it  is  advisable  to  increase  the  amount  of  protocbloride  of  iron  consi- 
derably. 

It  will  be  evident  at  onoe  that  while  retaining  the  principle  of  this 
method,  the  apparatus  may  be  modified  in  various  ways.  Schlösikq 
recommends  for  the  estimation  of  quantities  of  nitric  acid  under  '01  grm. 
a  slightly  different  apparatus.    Frühling  andUaouvEN  made  several 

*  ZeiUohr.  f.  anil.  Chera.  1,  39. 

+  liuidwirthschaftl.  Venmcbaitat.  9,  14,  and  150. 

S  Zeitacbr.  f.  unl.  Chera.  (I,  381. 
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changes  in  the  apparatus,  hut  these  were  not  of  great  importance.  E. 
Reichardt*  dispenses  with  the  mercurial  trough,  and  receives  the 
nitric  oxide  in  a  vessel  filled  with  soda  solution,  after  having  expelled 
all  the  air  by  means  of  hydrogen.  As,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  procure 
hydrogen  free  from  oxygen,  this  modification  is  liable  to  give  low  results. 
In  Schulze's  modification,  described  by  H.Wulfert,!  the  evolved 
nitric  oxide  is  received  in  a  bell-glass  provided  with  a  glass  tap  and 
filled  with  mercury,  then  passed  into  a  measuring  tube  and  measured. 
In  the  presence  of  a  foreign  gas,  the  latter  is  determined  by  absorb- 
ing the  nitric  oxide  with  protochloride  of  iron.  Wulfert,  however, 
never  found  more  than  a33  c.c.  of  gas  left  unabsorbed.  The  results 
were  excellent,  even  with  very  minute  quantities  of  nitric  acid,  and  in 
the  presence  of  much  organic  matter. 

e.  Methods  based  on  the  conversion  of  the  Nitric  Acid  into  Ammonia. 

If  a  nitrate  is  heated  in  an  alkaline  fluid  in  which  hydrogen  is 
evolved  in  the  nascent  state  in  sufficient  quantity,  all  the  nitric  acid 
may  be  converted  into  ammonia,}  so  that  from  the  amount  of  the  same 
the  quantity  of  the  nitric  acid  may  be  accurately  deduced.     Schulze§ 
was  the  first  to  apply  this  principle  to  the  estimation  of  nitric  acid,  W. 
Wolf,||  Harcourt,1T  and  Sie  wert**  soon  followed.     Subsequently 
the  method  and  the  apparatus  were  modified  by  BuNSENff  and  Hager.;]: 
Schulze  reduces  with  platinized  zinc ;  W.  Wolf,  Harcourt,  and 
Siewert  with  zinc  and  iron-filings;  Bunsen  with  a  zinc-iron  spiral. 
The  employment  of  zinc  and  iron  appears  to  give  the  best  results ;  I 
shall,  therefore,  first  describe  Harcourt's  process,  in  which  aqueous 
solution  of  potash  is  used,  and  then  Siewert's,  in  which  alcoholic 
solution  of  potash  is  used.     Organic  matter  destroys  the  accuracy  of 
the  results  (Fruhling§§).     Opinions  differ  considerably  regarding  the 
value  of  the  method,  even  in  the  absence  of  organic  matter.    Although 
Harcourt's    and    Siewert's    test-analyses  were    unexceptionable, 
Wolf  (Joe.  cit.)  gives  the  following  three  conditions  as  essential  to 
success :  (1)  The  conversion  of  the  nitric  acid  into  ammonia  must  take 
place  in  the  cold — by  heating  during  the  evolution  of   hydrogen, 
ammonia  is  lost,  probably  from  the  escape  of  nitrogen  as  such ;  (2) 
To  obtain  a  good  and  uniform  evolution  of  hydrogen,  zinc  and  iron 
must  be  used  in  conjunction ;  (3)  The  potash  or  soda  must  be  dissolved 
in  from  7  to  8  parts  of  water,  neither  more  nor  less.     These  directions 
are,  in  part,  quite  inconsistent    with   those  given  by  Harcourt. 
Finkener||||  rejects  all  methods  founded  on   this  principle,  on  the 
grounds  that,  although  the  whole  «of  the  nitric  acid  is  decomposed,  it 
is  not  all  converted  into  ammonia.    For  mvself,  I  have  not  studied  the 
method  enough  to  pronounce  authoritatively  upon  it ;  but  I  must  say, 
that  both  Harcourt's  and  Siewert's  processes  have  generally  given 
me  good  results. 

Harcourt  employs  the  apparatus  represented  in  fig.  101.    Begin 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anaL  Chem.  9,  24,  t  lb.  9,  400. 

t  The  ood version  in  acid  solution  is  only  partial. — L.  Gmklin,  Martiw. 

§  Chem.  Gentralbl.  1861,  657  and  833. 
||  Chem.  GentralbL  1862,  379 ;  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  89,  98 ;   Zeitschr.  f.  anal. 
Chem.  2,  401. 

^f  Journ.  Chem.  Soc.  15,  385.  **  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  125,  293. 

ft  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  10,  414.  IX  lb.  10,  334. 

§§  Landwirthschaftl.  Verauchsstat.  8,  473. 
HU  H.  Rose,  Handb.  d.  anal.  Chem.  6  Aufl.  von  Fiükinxb,  U.  829. 
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by  bringing  the  tube  e  into  the  vertical  position,  by  turning-  it  half- 
round  in  the  tubulure,  then  run  in  from  the  burette  an  excess  of  stan- 
dard acid,  it  will  occupy  d,  add  some  tincture  of  litmus,  turn  the  tube 
e  back  again  as  represented,  and  run  a  little  more  acid  into  the 
bulbs.  Now  remove  the  flask  a,  while  the  tube  and  cork,  as  well  as  the 
little  flask  *  containing  some  water,  remain  in  unchanged  position  on 


Fig.  101. 
the  sand-bath,  and  transfer  to  a  about  50  grm.  finely  granulated  eine, 
and  25  grm.  iron-filings  which  have  been  purified  by  sifting  and  sub- 
sequent ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  then  add  the  weighed  nitrate 
(e.ff.,  -5  nitre),  20  c.c.  water  and  20  c.c.  potassa  solution  of  1*3  sp.  gr. 
Now  heat  the  part  of  the  sand-bath  o,  which  is  under  a,  till  the  con- 
tents of  a  boil.  If  the  bubbles  of  air  and  hydrogen  pass  quietly  in  e, 
loss  of  ammonia  is  not  to  be  feared.  As  soon  as  the  distillation  has 
commenced,  place  the  lamp  so  that  the  water  in  *  also  gently  boils. 
The  fluid  is  thus  twice  distilled  in  one  operation,  and  the  traces  of 
potassa,  which  pass  out  of  a,  are  completely  retained  in  b.  The  end 
of  each  exit-tube  is — as  a  further  precaution— drawn  out  and  bent  up 
in  the  form  of  a  hook.  The  distillation  requires  1  to  2  hours.  It  may 
be  broken  off,  when  the  hydrogen  (which  is  disengaged  in  larger  quan- 
tity as  the  potassa  solution  becomes  more  concentrated),  has  passed 
through  the  bulb-tube  e  6  or  10  minutes  regularly.  As  soon  as  the 
fluid  in  e  has  receded  to  d,  in  consequence  of  the  cooling  of  the  appa- 
ratus, remove  the  caoutchouc  stopper  from  the  small  tubulure  /,  and 
rinse  the  condenser  with  a  stream  of  water,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  getting 
the  last  traces  of  ammonia  into  the  receiver.  Now  turn  round  the  tube 
e  to  bring  it  into  a  vertical  position,  rinse  it  out  with  water,  take  it  away 
and  close  the  tubulure  of  the  receiver  with  a  cork.  Finally,  remove 
the  receiver,  rinse  the  outside  of  the  condenser  at  the  end,  and  proceed 
to  titrate  the  free  acid  remaining.  The  metals  remaining  in  a  only 
want  to  be  washed  with  water,  dilute  acid  and  water  again,  and  they 
can  be  used  for  a  second  determination.  It  is  true  that  when  they 
have  been  once  used  they  evolve  hydrogen  rar  slower  than  bright  zinc 
and  freshly-ignited  iron,  but  the  disengagement  of  ammonia  proceeds 
equally  well  in  both  cases.  Chlorides  and  sulphates  have  no  influence 
on  the  operation.  In  the  presence  of  oxide  of  lead  it  appears  desirable 
to  add  sulphate  of  potassa. 
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Siewert  employed  to  about  1  gnu.  nitre  4  grm.  iron-filings  and 
8  to  10  gnu.  zinc-filings,  and  also  16  grm.  solid  hydrate  of  potassa  and 
100  c.c.  alcohol,  of  -82Ö  sp.  gr.     By 
the  use  of  alcohol  the  danger  of  the  * 

boiling  fluid  receding  is  got  rid  of. 
His  apparatus  consists  of  a  flask  of 
300  to  360  c.c.  capacity  with  evolu- 
tion tube,  which  leads  to  the  flasks 
represented  in  fig.  102.  The  ctvpa-  . 
city  of  each  is  ISO  to  200  c.c. ;  they 
contain  standard  acid.  The  connect- 
ing tube  b  is  ground  obliquely  at 
both  ends,  o  serves  during  the  opera- 
tion to  hold  a  strip  of  litmus  paper 
and  after  it  to  enable  the  analyst  to 
transfer  the  fluid  from  one  flask  to 
the  other  at  will.  After  the  apparatus 
has  been  put  together,  the  disengage-  Fig. 102. 

ment  of  gas  may  be  allowed  to  go  on 

in  the  cold,  or  it  may  be  assisted  from  the  first  by  a  small  flame.  After 
the  lapse  of  half-an-hour  the  ammonia  formed  begins  to  pass  over  in 
proportion  as  the  alcohol  distils  off.  As  soon  as  the  latter  is  fully 
removed  from  the  evolution  flask,  heat  is  applied  with  great  caution —  . 
to  drive  out  the  last  traces  of  ammonia — till  steam  appears  in  the 
evolution  tube,  or  10  to  15  c.c.  alcohol  are  rapidly  introduced  once  or 
twice  into  the  evolution  flask  and  distilled  off. 

f.  Method  depending  en  the  estimation  of  the  loss  of  Hydrogen,  after 
Fh.  Schulze.* 

If  aluminium  be  dissolved  in  solution  of  potassa,  sluoiinate  of  the 
alkali  is  formed  with  evolution  of  hydrogen ;  the  amuiu t  of  hydrogen 
evolved  corresponds  to  the  quantity  of  aluminium  dissolved;  and  if  a 
nitrate  be  added  to  the  mixture  evolving  hydrogen,  loss  gas  is  dis- 
engaged than  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  for  a  part  of  tue  nascent 
hydrogen  serves  to  convert  the  nitric  acid  into  ammonia  (NO,  +  8H  = 
NH,  +  5110) ;  this  deficit  of  hydrogen  is,  of  course,  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  nitric  acid  converted  into  ammonia.  According  to  Schulze 
the  decomposition  is  complete,  if  the  process  is  carried  on  slowly 
(FiNKESEHf  contradicts  this).  A  minute  quantity  of  nitric  acid  gives 
rise  to  a  relatively  large  deficit  of  hydrogen,  hence  this  method  can  be 
applied  to  the  estimation  of  small  amounts  of  acid.  E.  Sen  ulzeJ  states 
that  the  method  cannot  be  used  in  the  presence  of  organic  matter.  In 
such  a  case  you  must  subject  the  substance  to  the  following  preliminary 
treatment : — Heat  with  solution  of  potash  till  all  ammonia  is  expelled, 
add  a  concentrated  solution  of  pure  permanganate  of  potash,  boil  for  10 
minutes  (after  which  the  fluid  should  remain  red),  add  some  formic 
acid  to  decompose  the  permanganic  acid  present,  filter,  wash,  concen- 
trate, neutralize  exactly  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  finally  evaporate  to  a 
small  bulk  if  necessary  (Fr.  Schulze^). 

I   shall    describe  the  apparatus  which  is  somewhat   similar    to 

*  Zeitfichr.  f  null.  Chem.  2,  300. 

t  H.  Eos«,  Hindb.  d.  ud,  Chem.  6  Aufl.  von  FinkiHib,  ii.  829. 

t  Ztitichr.  f.  wuJ,  Chem.  8,  37H.  g  Zeitoahr.  f.  Chem.  (N.  F.)  i,  298. 
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Knop's  axotometer,*  and  afterwards  proceed  to  the  execution  of  the 
analysis. 

The  flask  A  (fig.  103)  holds  about  60  c.c.,  into  its  neck  the  tube  B 
which  is  expanded  above  into  a  bulb,  is  ground  air-tight;  toe  glass  rod 


e  is  ground  into  the  lower  opening  of  B,  and  closes  it  completely ;  this 
rod  passes  through  the  cork  d,  and  is  long  enough  to  enable  the  operator 
to  introduce  fluid  into  B  by  means  of  a  pipette,  when  the  cork  is  raised 
to  the  top.  The  tube  C,  divided  into  ^  c.c,  serves  to  measure  the  gas ; 
it  is  connected  by  means  of  the  flexible  tube  I,  with  the  plain  tube  D, 

*  Chem.  Centrelbl.  1860,  944.  The  origin»!  Kkop'h  apparatus  differ»  from  the 
modification  figured  in  the  text  only  in  thii,  that  the  tabs  D  is  Dot  pro  vi  Jed  with  the 
lateral  tubulure  below.  The  removal  of  water  from  D  is  effected  by  sucking  it  into  a 
fink.  jUi)tbbhv.ho's  modification  consists  in  placing  the  tube*  C  end  D  in  a  cylinder 
filled  with  water,  which  enables  the  operator  to  regulate  and  deteintine  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  get  on  measuring,  more  conveniently-  J  i:  rtead  of  the  apparatus  given  in 
the  text,  jou  may  uM  that  of  BuMPr  —  ZeiUchx.  f .  tflaL  Chora.  6,  899. 
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•which  is  of  similar  width.  The  tubulure  /  is  provided  with  spout  and 
stop-cock,  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  The  upper  opening1  of  C  is  con- 
nected by  the  india-rubber  tube  k  with  a  tube  of  small  calibre,  and 
the  latter  again  with  the  tube  h,  which  is  fitted  with  a  cork  into  the 
tubulure  a. 

To  perform  a  series  of  experiments,  a  rather  large  quantity  of 
aluminium  filings  will  be  required.  Any  particles  of  steel  should  be 
removed  from  the  same  by  a  magnet.  The  first  thing  is  to  determine 
the  weight  of  hydrogen  yielded  by  a  weighed  quantity  of  this  aluminium 
powder  on  its  solution  in  potash.  This  preliminary  experiment  is 
absolutely  indispensable,  as  each  kind  of  aluminium  behaves  differently 
in  this  respect.  Introduce  into  A  an  exactly  weighed  quantity  of 
aluminium  powder,  about  '075  grm.,  and  add  some  water.  Introduce 
into  B  exactly  5  c.c.  potash  solution,  and  join  A  and  B  as  represented. 
Now  pour  water  into  D  till  it  stands  exactly  at  the  upper  mark  in 
C — i.e.y  the  zero — and  connect  A  with  the  measuring  apparatus  by 
inserting  the  tube  h  into  the  caoutchouc  tube  p.  Having  again  satis- 
fied yourself  that  the  water  in  C  and  D  is  at  the  same  height,  and  in 
C  stands  at  zero,  note  the  temperature  of  the  room  and  place  A  in  a 
beaker  with  water  of  the  same  degree.  Now  allow  water  to  run  out  at 
n  till  the  surface  of  the  fluid  in  I)  stands  exactly  at  a  certain  mark,  say 
at  30  c.c,  and  in  C  has  sunk  to  about  the  mark  1.  If  after  some  time 
both  levels  have  remained  unchanged,  and  you  are  therefore  convinced 
that  the  apparatus  is  air-tight,  raise  the  glass-rod  c  slightly,  allowing 
the  potash  in  B  to  flow  into  A.  As  on  account  of  the  lower  level  in 
D,  tne  air  in  A  is  under  less  pressure  than  the  air  in  B  or  the  free 
atmosphere,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  opening  at  e  is  closed,  the 
moment  that  the  fluid  in  B  has  almost  run  out  and  just  enough  remains 
to  prevent  free  communication  between  A  and  B.  The  volume  of  the 
fluid  originally  introduced  into  B  (according  to  the  above,  5  c.c.)  is  sub- 
sequently to  be  deducted  from  that  of  the  gas  in  C.  In  proportion  as 
the  aluminium  dissolves,  and  hydrogen  is  evolved,  the  level  in  C  sinks, 
while  the  column  of  water  in  D  rises  and  renders  it  necessary  to  draw 
off  water  at  n,  in  order  that  both  levels  may  remain  about  the  same. 
When  the  evolution  of  gas  in  A  has  ceased,  and  you  have  satisfied 
yourself  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  which  A  stands,  and  also 
of  the  air,  is  the  same  as  at  the  beginning,  bring  the  water  in  D  to  the 
same  level  as  that  in  C,  so  that  the  tension  of  the  gas  in  A  and  C  may 
correspond  exactly  to  the  atmospheric  pressure,  as  before  the  beginning 
of  the  experiment,  and  then  read  otf  the  height  of  the  fluid  in  C.  The 
number  so  observed,  minus  the  c.c.  of  fluid  which  flowed  from  2?  into  .4, 
expresses  the  c.c.  hydrogen  evolved  by  the  solution  of  the  aluminium, 
under  the  existing  circumstances  of  atmospheric  pressure,  temperature, 
and  tension  of  aqueous  vapor.  Reduce  the  measured  volume  to  the 
dry  condition,  0°  and  760  mm.  (§  198),  calculate  the  weight  of  this 
volume  of  hydrogen  (1000  c.c.  =  '08961  grm.),  and  divide  the  aluminium 
used  by  the  number  found,  the  quotient  gives  us  the  number  of  grammes 
of  aluminium  which  evolve  1  grm.  hydrogen.  Schulze  found  this 
quotient  in  one  case  to  be  10*0042  (9'16  of  pure  aluminium  would  yield 
1  grm.  hydrogen).  Now  8  eq.  hydrogen  (8)  correspond  to  1  eq.  nitric 
acid  (54-04),  hence  8  x  10-6042  =  84-0336  ma.  of  the  aluminium  in 
question  correspond  to  54*04  grm.  nitric  acia. 

We  will  now  suppose  that  the  exact  value  of  the  aluminium  for  our 
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purpose  being  known,  we  are  about,  on  some  other  occasion,  to  make  a 
nitric  acid  determination  with  its  aid.  Begin  by  calculating  how  many 
c.c.  hydrogen  is  yielded  by  a  definite  weight  of  aluminium,  say 
-050  grin,  for  this  particular  day,  i.e.,  the  existing  temperature  and 
pressure.  I  may  remark  in  passing  that  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 
these  remain  constant  throughout  the  process;  a  room  should  be 
chosen  which  is  not  liable  to  variations  of  temperature.  Let  us  suppose, 
under  the  circumstances  obtaining,  58*4  c.c.  hydrogen  correspond  to 
•060  grm.  aluminium.  Introduce  the  fluid  to  be  analysed — say  about 
20  c.c. — into  the  flask  A,  add  a  weighed  quantity  of  aluminium  powder 
(at  least  2  parts  to  1  of  nitric  acid),  arrange  the  apparatus  as  above 
directed,  ana  allow  the  potassa  at  first  to  flow  only  drop  by  drop 
into  A.  The  solution  of  the  aluminium  must  be  so  conducted  that  a 
scarcely  visible  evolution  of  hydrogen  may  be  kept  up  for  at  least  an 
hour,  and  the  whole  process  should  take  3  or  4  hours.  Convince 
yourself  that  the  pressure  and  temperature  are  the  same  as  at  the 
beginning,  and  read  off. 

Let  us  take  one  of  Schulze's  experiments  as  an  illustration. 
•15  grm.  of  the  aluminium  powder  of  the  value  above  given,  and  a 
known  quantity  of  nitrate  of  potash  were  employed,  95*6  c.c.  hydrogen 
were  obtained.  How  much  nitric  acid  was  present  ?  "15  grm.  alumi- 
nium would  have  evolved  3  x  58*4=  175*2  c.c.  hydrogen,  but  we  have 
only  obtained  95*6  c.c. :  therefore  the  deficit  is  796 c.c,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  proportion 

58  4:79-6::-050:a?  x  =«06815 

corresponds  to  '06815  aluminium,  which,  according  to  the  proportion 

840336  :  54-04 : : "06815  :  x  x  =  -04383 

corresponds  to  -04383  nitric  acid. 

The  amount  of  nitrate  of  potash  actually  employed  was  -083  grm., 
which  contains  theoretically  -0443  N06. 

g.  Methods  in  which  the  Nitrogen  is  separated  in  the  gaseous  form,  and 
measured  or  weighed. 

These  methods  are  especially  applicable  to  nitrates,  which,  when 
ignited,  are  decomposed  into  oxide  or  metal  and  compounds  of  nitrogen ; 
they  will  be  found  in  §  185,  under  the  head  Analysis  of  Organic  Bodies. 
Marignac  analysed  the  compounds  of  nitric  acid  and  suboxide  of 
mercury  in  this  manner.  Brom  eis  analysed  the  nitrites,  <ftc,  of  lead 
by  a  method  given  by  Bunsen.*  These  methods  can  hardly  be 
dispensed  with  where  the  water  of  nitrates  has  to  be  estimated 
directly. 

If  you  wish  to  estimate  the  nitrogen  gravimetrically,  which  is 
obtained  by  igniting  a  nitrate  with  finely  divided  copper,  you  may 
employ  Gibbs's  method.f 

h.  The  methods  which  are  employed  for  the  estimation  of  nitric  acid 
in  natural  waters  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Water  Analysis. 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  72,  40. 
f  Zeitachr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  3,  898. 
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on  a        l  University  c 

2.  Chloric  AcidA     u»~  >~±* 

I.  Determination.  X^CHIG^ 

In  the  absence  of  other  compounds  of  chlorine,  free  chloric  acid  in 
aqueous  solution  may  be  determined  by  converting  it  into  hydrochloric 
acid  (II.,  e  and  d)9  and  determining1  the  acid  formed,  as  directed  $  141 ; 
or  by  saturating  with  solution  of  soda,  evaporating  and  treating  the 
residue  as  directed  in  II.,  a  or  b. 

II.  Separation  of  Chloric  Acid  from  the  Bases  and  Determination  of 

the  Acid  in  Chlorates. 

a.  After  Bunsen.*  When  warm  hydrochloric  acid  acts  upon 
chlorates,  the  latter  are  reduced;  as  this  reduction  is  not  atended 
with  separation  of  oxygen,  the  following  decompositions  may  take 
place : — 

ClOjfiJfi  CIO,    (3C10   cio.f^0     CIO  J  g?    cio,  feci 

HCl  j  |fy  2HC1  1  2HO  3HC1 1  ^Q     4HC1 1  J£0  6HC1 1  5HO 

Which  of  these  products  of  decomposition  may  actually  be  formed, 
whether  all  or  only  certain  of  them  cannot  be  foreseen.  But  no  matter 
which  of  them  may  be  formed,  they  all  of  them  agree  in  this,  that,  in 
contact  with  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  they  liberate  for  every 
1  eq.  chloric  acid  in  the  chlorate,  6  eq.  iodine*  761*1  of  iodine 
liberated  correspond  accordingly  to  75*46  of  chloric  acid.  The  analytical 

Erocess  is  conducted  as  described  §  142,  1.  The  test  analysis  adduced 
y  Bunsen  is  favorable.  According  to  FiNKENER,f  however,  this 
method  gives  too  little  iodine,  and  he  therefore  recommends  boiling  a 
mixture  of  33  c.c.  hydrochloric  acid,  66  c.c.  water,  10  grm.  iodide  of 
potassium,  and  1  c.c.  aqueous  sulphurous  acid  for  five  minutes  in  a 
current  of  carbonic  acid,  allowing  to  cool  in  the  gaseous  current,  and 
then  adding  this  solution  to  the  chlorate  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  The 
bottle  should  be  previously  filled  with  carbonic  acid  and  then  filled  up 
with  the  solution.  It  is  closed  firmly  and  heated  for  fifteen  minutes 
in  a  water-bath,  allowed  to  cool  thoroughly  and  shaken ;  the  fluid  is 
finally  diluted,  and  the  free  iodine  estimated. 

b.  The  weighed  chlorate  is  heated  in  an  excess  of  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  sesquichloride  of  iron 
produced  is  estimated.  The  process  is  conducted  as  directed  §  149, 
IL,  d,  ß.  12  eq.  iron  converted  from  the  condition  of  protochloride  into 
that  of  sesquichloride  correspond  to  1  eq.  chloric  acid. 

c.  The  conversion  of  chloric  acid  (and  generally  of  all  oxygen 
compounds  of  chlorine,  except  perchloric  acid)  may  be  also  effected  in 
dilute  aqueous  solution  by  nitrous  acid  or  a  nitrite,  preferably  by 
neutral  nitrite  of  lead  (ToussaintJ).  •  The  dilute  aqueous  solution  of 
the  chlorate  is  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  solution  of  nitrite  of  lead,§ 

*  Annal.  d  Ohem.  n.  Pharm.  86.  282. 

+  H.  Bosk,  Handb.  der  analyt.  Chemie,  0  Aufl.  von  Fiütkenkb,  ii.  612. 

X  Annal.  d.  Ohem   u.  Pharm.  137,  114. 

§  Take  1  part  of  nitrate  of  lead,  1£  part«  of  lead  and  50  parts  of  water,  and  boil 

them  together  for  a  long  time.    The  so. u Lion  first  turns  yellow  and  finally  loses  all 

color.    Cool  the  solution  rapidly  when  quadribasic  nitrite  of  lead  (4PbO,NO,,HO) 
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acidified  with  nitric  acid,  and  warmed.  The  hydrochloric  acid  pro- 
duced is  converted  into  chloride  of  silver  (§  141,  L,  a). 

If  you  wish  to  apply  this  principle  to  the  volumetric  estimation  of 
chloric  acid  proceed  as  follows : — Mix  a  very  dilute  standard  solution 
of  chlorate  of  potash  in  a  stoppered  bottle  with  excess  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  acidify  strongly  with  nitric  acid,  heat  in  a  water-bath,  and  add 
the  nitrite  of  lead  till  a  fresh  drop  no  longer  produces  a  precipitate  of 
chloride  of  silver.  The  liquid  should  be  frequently  shaken  to  favor  the 
separation  of  the  chloride  of  silver.  The  solution  of  nitrite  of  lead 
being  thus  standardized  may  be  used  for  the  estimation  of  unknown 
quantities  of  chloric  acid.  The  author's  test  analyses  gave  good 
results,  which  were  corroborated  by  experiments  in  this  laboratory. 

d.  The  reduction  of  chloric  acid  may  be  also  effected  by  means  of 
hydrated  protoxide  of  iron.  Mix  the  solution  of  the  alkaline  chlorate 
with  a  sufficiency  of  pure  sulphate  of  iron,  supersaturate  strongly  with 
potash  free  from  chlorine,  boil  for  some  time,  filter  off  the  protosesqui- 
oxide  of  iron  thrown  down,  wash,  acidify  the  filtrate  with  nitric  acid, 
and  precipitate  the  chlorine  with  solution  of  silver  (§  141,  I.,  a — 
C.  Stelling*).  From  my  own  experiments  I  find  that  it  is  well  to 
make  the  filtrate  up  to  250  c.c,  ana  test  a  portion  for  chloric  acid  by 
acidifying  with  sulphuric  acid,  adding  a  minute  quantity  of  indigo 
solution,  and  then  a  little  sulphurous  acid.  Having  satisfied  yourself 
that  all  the  chloric  acid  has  been  reduced,  you  may  then  estimate  the 
chlorine  as  silver  salt  in  an  aliquot  part  of  the  250  c.c. 

will  fall  down  as  a  white  powder.  Suspend  this  powder  in  water  and  pan  carbonic 
acid  till  the  basic  salt  is  entirely  decomposed.  Filter  and  preserve  the  solution  in 
filled  bottles. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  6,  82. 
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In  the  previous  Section  we  have  considered  the  'methods  employed  for 
the  determination  of  bases  and  acids,  when  only  one  base  or  one  acid 
is  present.  In  the  present  Section  we  shall  treat  of  the  separation  of 
bodies,  i.e.,  the  determination  of  the  bases  and  acids,  when  several 
bases  or  acids  are  present. 

The  separation  of  bodies  may  be  effected  in  three  ways,  viz.,  a,  by 
direct  analysis :  b,  by  indirect  analysis ;  c,  by  estimation  by  difference. 

By  direct  analysis,  we  understand  the  actual  separation  of  the  bases 
or  acids.  Thus,  we  separate  potash  from  soda  by  bichloride  of 
platinum ;  copper  from  tin  by  nitric  acid ;  arsenic  from  iron  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen ;  iodine  from  chlorine  by  nitrate  of  protoxide  of 
palladium ;•  nitric  acid  from  sulphuric  acid  Dy  baryta;  carbon  from 
nitrate  of  potassa  by  water,  <fcc.  <zc.  In  direct  analysis  we  render  one 
body  insoluble,  while  the  others  remain  in  solution,  or  vice  versa,  or  we 
volatilize  one  body,  leaving  the  others  behind,  or  we  effect  actual 
separation  in  some  other  manner.  This  is  the  mode  of  analysis  most 
frequently  employed.  It  generally  deserves  the  preference  where 
choice  is  permitted. 

We  term  an  analysis  indirect,  if  it  does  not  effect  the  actual  separa- 
tion of  the  bodies,  but  causes  certain  changes  which  enable  us  to  cal- 
culate the  quantities  of  the  bases  or  acids  present.  Thus  the  quantity 
of  potash  and  soda  in  a  mixture  of  the  two  may  be  determined  Dy  con- 
verting them  into  chlorides,  weighing  the  latter,  and  estimating  the 
chlorine  (§  152,  3). 

Finally,  if  we  weigh  two  bodies  together,  determine  one  of  them, 
and  subtract  its  weight  from  that  of  the  two,  we  shall  find  the  weight 
of  the  other  body.  In  this  case  the  second  body  is  said  to  be  estimated 
by  difference.  Thus,  alumina  may  be  determined  when  mixed  with 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  by  weighing  the  mixture  and  estimating  the  iron 
volumetrically. 

Indirect  analysis  and  estimation  by  difference  may  be  employed  in 
an  exceedingly  large  number  of  cases ;  but  their  use  is  as  a  rule 
only  to  be  recommended  where  good  methods  of  true  separation  are 
wanting.  The  special  cases  in  which  they  are  preferable  to  direct 
analysis  cannot  be  all  foreseen ;  those  alone  are  pointed  out  which  are 
of  more  freouent  occurrence.  As  regards  the  calculations  required  in 
indirect  analysis,  I  have  given  general  directions  under  "  the  Calcula- 
tion of  Analysis ;"  wherever  it  appeared  judicious,  I  have  added  the 
necessary  directions  to  the  description  of  the  method  itself. 

I  have  retained  our  former  subdivision  into  groups,  and,  as  far  as 
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practicable,  systematically  arranged,  first,  the  general  separation  of  all 
the  bodies  belonging  to  one  group  from  those  of  the  preceding  groups  ; 
secondly,  the  separation  of  the  individual  bodies  of  one  group  from  all 
or  from  certain  bodies  of  the  preceding  groups ;  and  finally,  the 
separation  of  bodies  belonging  to  one  and  tne  same  group  from  each 
other.  I  think  I  need  scarcely  observe  that  the  general  methods 
which  serve  to  separate  the  whole  of  the  bodies  of  one  group  from 
those  of  another  group,  are  also  applicable  to  the  separation  of  every 
individual  body  of  the  one  group  from  one  or  several  bodies  of  the 
other  group.  It  must  not  be  understood  that  the  more  special  methods 
are  necessarily  in  all  cases  preferable  to  the  more  general  ones.  As  a 
rule  it  must  be  left  to  individual  chemists  to  decide  for  themselves  in 
each  special  case  which  method  should  be  adopted.  With  respect  to 
the  general  methods  for  separating  one  group  from  another,  I  would 
observe  that  those  adduced  appeared  to  me  more  adapted  to  the 
purpose  than  others,  but  still  there  may  be  others  that  are  equally 
suitable,  and  in  special  cases  even  more  so.  A  wide  field  is  here  open 
to  the  ingenuity  of  the  analyst. 

The  methods  given  for  the  separation  of  both  bases  and  acids  are 
generally  based  upon  the  supposition  that  they  are  in  the  free  state,  or 
in  the  form  of  salts  soluble  in  water.  Wherever  this  is  not  the  case, 
special  mention  is  made  of  the  circumstance. 

From  among  the  host  of  proposed  methods,  I  have,  as  far  as 
practicable,  chosen  those  which  have  been  sanctioned  by  experience 
and  are  distinguished  for  accurate  results.  In  cases  where  two  methods 
were  on  a  par  with  each  other  as  regards  these  two  points.  I  have 
either  given  both,  or  selected  the  more  simple  one.  Methods  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  defective  or  fallacious  have  been  altogether 
omitted.  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
particular  circumstances  under  which  either  the  one  or  the  other  of 
several  methods  deserves  the  preference. 

Where  the  accuracy  of  an  analytical  method  has  been  established 
already,  in  Section  IV.,  no  further  statements  are  made  on  the  subject 
here.  Paragraphs  of  former  Sections  deserving  particular  attention 
are  referred  to  m  parentheses. 

The  extension  of  chemical  science  introduces  almost  every  day  new 
analytical  methods  of  every  description,  which  are,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
preferred  to  the  older  methods;  the  present  time  may  therefore  Be 
looked  upon  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  respects,  as  a  period  of  transi- 
tion, in  which  the  new  strives  more  than  ever  to  overcome  and  supplant 
the  old.  I  make  this  remark  to  show  the  impossibility  of  always 
adding  to  the  description  of  a  method  an  opinion  of  its  usefulness  and 
accuracy,  and  also  to  point  out  the  importance,  under  such  circum- 
stances, of  a  proper  systematic  arrangement.  I  have  in  this  Section 
generally  arranged  the  various  analytical  methods  upon  the  bases  of 
their  scientific  principles,  firmly  persuaded  that  this  will  greatly  tend 
to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  science,  and  will  lead  to  endeavours  to 
apply  known  principles  to  the  separation  of  other  bodies  besides  those 
to  which  tbey  are  already  applied,  or  to  apply  new  principles  where 
experience  has  proved  the  old  ones  fallacious,  and  the  methods  based 
on  them  defective. 

I  conclude  these  introductory  remarks,  with  the  important  caution 
to  the  student,  never  to  look  upon  a  Separation  as  subcessj'ullu  aeeompUshid, 
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before  he  has  convinced  himself  \  that  the  weighed  precipitates,  fyc>,  are  pure 
and  more  particularly  free  from  those  bodies  from  which  it  was  intended  to 
separate  them. 

I.  SEPARATION  OF  THE  BASES  FROM  EACH  OTHER. 

FIRST  GROUP. 
POTASSA — SODA — AMMONIA — (lITHIa).* 

§102. 

Index : — The  Nos.  refer  to  those  in  the  margin. 

Polatta  from  soda,  1,  2,  6. 

,,         ammonia,  4,  5. 
Soda  from  potassa,  1,  2,  6. 

,,       ammonia,  8,  4,  5. 
Ammonia  from  potass*,  4,  5. 
„  soda,  8,  4,  6. 

(Lithia  from  the  other  alkalies,  7,  8,  9.) 

1.  Methods  based  upon  the  different  degrees  of  Solubility  in  Alcohol,  of 
the  Double  Chlorides  of  the  Alkali  Metals  and  Bichloride  of 
Platinum. 

a.   POTASSA    FROM    SODA. 

It  is  an  indispensable  condition  in  this  method  that  the  two  1 
alkalies  should  exist  in  the  form  of  chlorides.  If,  therefore,  they 
are  present  in  any  other  form,  they  must  be  first  converted  into 
chlorides,  which  in  most  cases  may  be  effected  by  evaporation  with 
hydrochloric  acid  in  excess ;  in  the  case  of  nitrates  the  evaporation 
with  hydrochloric  acid  must  be  repeated  4 — 6  times  till  the  weight 
of  the  gently  ignited  mass  ceases  to  diminish.  In  presence  of 
sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  and  boracic  acid,  this  simple 
method  will  not  answer.  For  the  methods  of  separating  the 
alkalies  from  the  two  latter  acids,  and  converting  them  into 
chlorides,  see  §§  135  and  136.  The  presence  of  sulphuric  acid 
being  a  circumstance  of  rather  frequent  occurrence,  the  way  of 
meeting  this  contingency  is  given  below  (2). 

Determine  the  total  quantity  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  and 
chloride  of  potassiumf  (§§  97,  98),  dissolve  in  the  least  quantity  of 
water,  add  to  the  iluid  in  a  porcelain  dish  an  excess  of  a  strong 
aqueous  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum  as  neutral  as  possible. 
Enough  platinum  solution  should  be  added  to  convert  the  sodium 
as  well  as  the  potassium  into  platinochloride.  It  is  best  to  use  a 
solution  of  known  strength  and  to  calculate  roughly  how  much 
should  be  added.  Evaporate  on  the  water-bath  nearly  to  dryness 
(the  water  in  the  bath  should  never  actually  boil  and  the  double 
chloride  of  platinum  and  sodium  should  not  lose  its  water  of 

*  With  regard  to  the  separation  of  the  oxides  of  csesiuin  and  rubidium  from  the 
other  alkalies,  I  refer  to  the  "  Analysis  of  Mineral  Waters." 

t  Never  take  the  weight  of  the  alkaline  chlorides  without  convincing  yourself  of 
their  purity  by  dissolving  them  in  water,  which  should  give  a  clear  solution,  and 
testing  the  solution  with  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  must  throw  down 
no  precipitate.  It  may  be  thought»  perhaps,  that  a  matter  so  simple  need  not  be 
mentioned  here;  still  I  have  found  that  neglect  in  this  respect  is  by  no  means 
uncommon. 
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crystallization),  treat  the  residue  with  alcohol  of  from  *86  to  '87 
sp.  gr.,  cover  the  dish  with  a  glass  plate,  and  allow  to  stand  a  few 
hours,  with  occasional  stirring.  If  the  supernatant  fluid  is  not  deep 
yellow,  this  is  a  proof  that  the  quantity  of  bichloride  of  platinum 
used  is  insufficient.  When  the  precipitate  has  settled,  pour  off  the 
clear  fluid  through  a  weighed  filter  (preferably,  an  asbestos 
filter,  §  97,  4,  a)  and  examine  the  precipitate  most  minutely,  if 
necessary  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope.  If  it  is  a  heavy  yellow 
powder  (sufficiently  magnified,  small  octahedral  crystals)  it  is  the 
pure  chloride  of  platinum  and  potassium.*  Then  transfer  it — best 
with  the  aid  of  the  filtrate — to  the  filter,  wash  it  with  spirit  of  *86 
to  *87  sp.  gr.  and  proceed  according1  to  §  97,  4  a.  (Instead  of 
weighing  the  double  chloride  or  the  platinum  obtained  from  it,  you 
may  ignite  gently  in  hydrogen,  extract  the  chloride  of  potassium 
with  water  and  weigh  this  or  titrate  the  chlorine  in  it  by  §  141, 
I.,  b,  a.^  If,  on  the  contrary,  white  saline  particles  (chloride  of 
sodium)  are  to  be  seen  mixed  with  the  yellow  crystalline  powder, 
bichloride  of  platinum  has  been  wanting,  the  whole  of  the  chloride 
of  sodium  not  having  been  completely  converted  into  chloride  of 
sodium  and  platinum.  In  this  case  the  precipitate  in  the  dish  must 
be  treated  with  some  water,  till  all  the  chloride  of  sodium  is  dis- 
solved, a  fresh  portion  of  bichloride  of  platinum  is  added,  the  whole 
evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  and  the  above  examination  repeated. 
The  quantity  of  the  soda  is  usually  estimated  by  subtracting  from 
the  united  weight  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  and  chloride  of  potas- 
sium the  weight  of  the  latter,  calculated  from  that  of  the  potassio- 
bichloride  of  platinum. 

To  make  quite  sure  that  the  potassa  has  completely  separated,  it 
is  advisable  to  add  to  the  filtrate  some  water,  some  more  bichloride 
of  platinum,  and,  if  the  quantity  of  soda  is  only  small,  also  some 
chloride  of  sodium ;  evaporate  on  the  water-bath  nearly  to  dryness, 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  75°  (Bischof),  and  treat  the 
residue  in  the  manner  just  described.  In  order  to  diminish  the 
solvent  action  of  the  spirit  on  the  chloride  of  potassium  and  plati- 
num, i  ether  may  be  now  mixed  with  it  Should  this  operation 
Xin  leave  a  small  undissolved  residue  of  chloride  of  potassium  and 
inum,  it  is  filtered  off,  best  on  a  separate  filter  and  first  washed 
with  alcohol  and  ether.  As,  however,  this  remainder  of  the  double 
salt  is  generally  impure,  dissolve  it  on  the  filter  with  boiling  water, 
evaporate  with  a  few  drops  of  bichloride  of  platinum,  treat  the 
residue  with  alcohol,  and  it  any  potassium  salt  remains  determine 
it  either  with  the  principal  quantity  or  by  itself. 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  an  indirect  estimation  of  the 
sodium,  one  of  the  following  direct  methods  may  be  employed,  a. 
Evaporate  the  filtrate  till  the  spirit  has  gone  oft,  dilute,  digest  the 
solution  with  small  pure  iron  filings  till  the  platinum  is  all  thrown 
down,  filter,  add  chlorine  water  till  the  protochloride  of  iron  is  con- 
verted into  sesquichloride,  precipitate  with  ammonia,  filter  off  the  hy- 
drated  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  estimate  the  chloride  of  sodium  in  the 
filtrate,    ß.  Evaporate  the  filtrate,  finally  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  to 

*  If  small  tesseral  crystals  are  visible  of  a  dark  orange  yellow  color,  and  relatively 
large  sue,  aiid  appearing  transparent  by  transmitted  light,  then  the  double  chloride 
contains  chloride  of  platinum  and  lithium  (Jsnzsoh,  Fogg.  Ann.  104,  102). 
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dryness,  heat  the  residue  to  low  redness  in  a  current  of  hydrogen, 
extract  with  water,  and  determine  the  chloride  of  sodium  in  the 
solution.  For  small  quantities  of  fluid  this  method  will  be  found 
convenient,  y.  A.  Mitscherlich  recommends  to  mix  the  filtrate 
with  sulphuric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  ignite  the  residue, 
extract  the  sulphate  of  soda  with  water,  and  estimate  it  according 
to  §  98, 1.  These  methods  of  course  yield  the  soda  salt  in  a  pure 
condition  only  when  the  separation  of  the  potash  has  been  perfect. 
They  present  the  advantage  that  the  soda  salt  is  brought  under 
one's  eyes  and  may  be  tested  after  weighing. 

Should  the  solution  contain  sulphuric  acid,  it  may  be  in  presence    2 
of  hydrochloric  acid  or  of  some  volatile  acid,  convert  the  alkalies 
first  into  neutral  sulphates  (§§  97,  98),  and  weigh  them  as  such. 
For  the/  estimation  of  the  potash  one  of  the  two  following  methods 
may  be  used. 

a.  First  convert  the  sulphates  into  chlorides  and  then  proceed  as 
above.  For  this  purpose  baryta  salts  were  formerly  employed,  or 
better  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chloride  of  strontium.  The  sulphate 
of  baryta,  however,  carries  down  considerable  quantities  of  alkali 
salt,  and  the  sulphate  of  strontia  noticeable  quantities,  hence  the 
employment  of  baryta  more  particularly  cannot  be  recommended. 
H.  Rose  advises  repeated  ignition  of  the  alkaline  sulphates  with 
chloride  of  ammonium  till  the  weight  remains  constant;  this 
process  is  simple  and  well  adapted  for  small  quantities ;  no  loss 
of  alkali  need  be  feared  if  the  heat  is  not  unnecessarily  raised. 
L.  Smith  advises  the  use  of  lead  salts.  Dissolve  the  alkaline 
sulphate,  precipitate  with  pure  neutral  acetate  of  lead  avoiding  a 
large  excess,  add  some  alcohol,  filter,  precipitate  the  excess  of  lead 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporate  to  dryness  with  addition  of 
sulphuric  acid.  This  method  when  carefully  conducted  yields 
excellent  results. 

ß.  Precipitate  the  potash  directly  out  of  the  solution  of  the 
sulphates,  fi.  Finkener*  gives  the  following  process.  To  the 
ratner  dilute  solution  of  the  salts  in  a  capacious  porcelain  dish  add 
bichloride  of  platinum  in  quantity  more  than  sufficient  to  throw 
down  all  the  potassium,  evaporate  on  a  water- bath  down  to  a  few 
c.c,  allow  to  cool,  add,  at  first  in  small  quantities,  20  times  the 
volume  of  a  mixture  of  2  parts  absolute  alcohol  and  1  part  ether, 
with  stirring,  filter  after  a  short  time  and  wash  the  precipitate  with 
alcohol  and  ether  till  the  washings  are  colorless.  If  when  the 
alcohol  and  ether  is  first  added,  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of 
sulphate  of  soda  separates,  add  some  hydrochloric  acid  till  the  fluids 
mix.  Dry  the  precipitate  consisting  of  platinochloride  of  potassium 
and  sulphate  of  soda,  heat  with  the  filter  in  a  porcelain  crucible  till 
the  filter  is  carbonized,  then  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  to  scarcely 
visible  redness,  extract  the  residue  with  hot  water,  ignite  the  plati- 
num in  the  air,  weigh  and  calculate  from  the  weight  the  quantity  of 
potassium. 

The  separation  of  potassium  from  sodium  by  bichloride  of  plati- 
num gives  results  which  are  fully  satisfactory  and  at  all  events  far 
more  exact  than  any  method  depending  on  another  principle; 

*  H.  Boss,  Handbuch  der  anal.  Cham.  6  Aufl.  von  FiNKEXEB,  ii.  928. 
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provided  that  the  platinum  solution  is  pure  and  the  operations  have 
been  carefully  performed  in  accordance  with  the  directions.  If  you 
have  any  occasion  to  doubt  the  perfect  purity  of  the  weighed  double 
salt  you  may  always  dissolve  it  in  boiling  water,  evaporate  with  ad- 
dition of  a  little  platinum  solution  and  reweigh  the  salt  thus  purified. 
In  the  case  of  a  series  of  analyses  the  potash  in  the  separated 
double  salt  may  be  titrated.  For  this  purpose  triturate  it  with 
twice  its  quantity  of  pure  oxalate  of  soda  free  from  chlorides,  heat 
the  mixture  to  fusion  in  a  platinum  crucible,  extract  the  residue 
with  water,  neutralize  the  filtrate  nearly  with  acetic  acid,  titrate 
the  chlorine  in  the  alkaline  chlorides  (§  141, 1.,  b,  a)  and  calculate 
1  eq.  potash  for  8  eq.  chlorine.  Where  the  quantity  of  the  double 
salt  is  very  minute,  moisten  it  and  the  filter  with  a  strong  solution 
of  neutral  oxalate  of  potash,  allow  to  dry,  ignite  in  a  covered 
crucible  and  then  proceed  as  above.  If  the  separated  platinum  is 
weighed  it  will  yield  a  good  control  (F.  Mohr*). 

b.  Ammonia  from  Soda. 

The  process  is  conducted  exactly  as  in  a,  when  the  alkalies  are  3 
present  as  chlorides.  See  also  §  99,  2.  If  potassa  also  is  present, 
the  precipitate  produced  by  bichloride  of  platinum  is  ammonio- 
bichloride  of  platinum  +  potassio- bichloride  of  platinum ;  in  which 
case  the  weighed  precipitate  is  cautiously  ignited  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time,  but  not  too  strongly,  until  the  chloride  of  ammonium 
is  expelled,  the  gentle  ignition  continued  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen 
or  with  addition  of  oxalic  acid,  the  residue  extracted  witn  water,  a 
few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  added  if  oxalic  acid  was  employed, 
and  the  chloride  of  potassium  in  the  solution  determined  as  directed 
§  97,  3.  The  weight  found  is  calculated  into  potassio-bichloride  of 
platinum,  and  the  result  deducted  from  the  weight  of  the  whole 
precipitate :  the  difference  gives  the  ammonio-bichloride  of  plati- 
num. The  weighing  of  the  separated  platinum  affords  a  good 
control.  The  method  is  seldom  employed,  as  that  given  in  2  yields 
more  exact  results. 

2.  Methods  based  upon  the  Volatility  of  Ammonia  and  its  Salts. 
Ammonia  from  Soda  and  Potassa. 

a.  The  salts  of  the  alkalies  to  be  separated  contain  the  same  volatile    4 
acid,  and  admit  of  the  total  expulsion  of  their  water  by  drying  at  100°, 
without  losing  ammonia  (e.g.,  the  chlorides). 

Weigh  the  total  quantity  of  the  salts  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
and  heat,  with  the  lid  on,  gently  at  first,  but  ultimately  for  some 
time  to  faint  redness ;  let  the  mass  cool,  and  weigh.  The  decrease 
of  weight  gives  the  quantity  of  the  ammonia  salt     If  the  acid 

E resent  is  sulphuric  acid,  you  must  in  the  first  plact,,  take  care  to 
eat  very  gradually,  as  otherwise  you  will  suffer  loss  from  the 
decrepitation  of  the  sulphate  of  ammonia:  and,  in  the  second 
place,  bear  in  mind  that  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  sulphate  of 
ammonia  remains  with  tine  sulphates  of  the  fixed  alkalies,  and  that 
you  must  accordingly  convert  them  into  neutral  salts,  by  ignition  in 
an  atmosphere  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  before  proceeding  to  deter- 

*  Zeitiichr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  12,  137. 
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mine  their  weight  (compare  §§  97  and  98).  Chloride  of  ammonium 
cannot  be  separated  in  this  manner  from  sulphates  of  the  fixed 
alkalies,  as  it  converts  them,  upon  ignition,  partly  or  totally  into 
chlorides. 

b.  Some  one  or  other  of  the  conditions  given  in  a  is  not  fulfilled. 

If  it  is  impracticable  to  alter  the  circumstances  by  simple  means  5 
so  as  to  make  the  method  a  applicable,  the  fixed  alkalies  and  the 
ammonia  must  be  estimated  separately  in  different  portions  of  the 
substance.  The  portion  in  which  it  is  intended  to  determine  the 
soda  and  potassa  is  gently  ignited  until  the  ammonia  is  completely 
expelled.  The  fixed  alkalies  are  converted,  according  to  circum- 
stances, into  chlorides  or  sulphates,  and  treated  as  directed  in 
1,  2,  or  6-  The  ammonia  is  estimated  in  another  portion  accord- 
ing to  §  99,  a 

S.  Indireet  Methods. 

Of  course,  a  great  many  of  these  may  be  devised ;  but  the  follow-    6 
ing  is  the  only  one  in  general  use. 

Potassa  from  Soda. 

Convert  both  alkalies  into  neutral  sulphates,  or  into  chlorides 
(§§  97  and  98),  and  weigh  as  such ;  estimate  the  sulphuric  acid 
(§  132)  or  chlorine  (§  141);  and  calculate  the  quantities  of  the  soda 
and  potassa  from  these  data  (see  below,  "  Calculation  of  Analyses" 
§200).* 

The  indirect  method  of  determining  potassa  and  soda  is  appli- 
cable only  in  the  analysis  of  mixtures  containing  tolerably  large 
quantities  of  both  bases;  but  where  this  is  the  case,  the  process 
answers  very  well,  affording"  also,  more  particularly,  tne  advantage 
of  expedition,  if  the  chlorine  in  the  weighed  chlorides  is  titrated 
(§  141, 1.,  b). 

Supplement  to  the  First  Group. 
Separation  op  Lithia  prom  the  other  Alkalies. 

Lithia  may  be  separated  from  potassa  and  soda  in  the  indirect    7 
way,  and  by  two  direct  methods  : — 

a.  Treat  the  nitrates  or  the  chlorides,  dried  at  120°,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  volumes  of  absolute  alcohol  and  anhydrous  ether,  digest 
at  least  tor  24  hours,  with  occasional  shaking  (the  salts  must  be 
completely  disintegrated),  decant  rapidly  on  to  a  filter  covering  the 
funnel,  and  treat  the  residue  again  several  times  with  smaller 
portions  of  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  Determine,  on  the 
one  part,  the  undissolved  potassa  and  soda  salts ;  on  the  other,  the 
dissolved  lithia  salt,  by  distilling-  the  fluid  off,  and  converting  the 
residue  into  sulphate.  This  method  is  apt  to  give  too  much  lithium, 
as  the  potassa  and  soda  salts,  especially  the  chlorides,  are  not 
absolutely  insoluble  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  The 
results  may  be  rendered  more  accurate  by  treating  the  impure 
lithia  salt,  obtained  by  distilling  off  the  ether  and  alcohol,  once 
more  with  alcohol  and  ether,  with  addition  of  a  drop  of  nitric  or 

*  Other  method«  are  given  by  Stolba  (Zeitoohr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  2,  397)  and  Mohb 
(lb.  7,  178). 
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hydrochloric  acid,  adding  the  residue  left  to  the  principal  residue, 
and  then  converting  the  lithia  salt  into  sulphate.  If  the  salts,  which 
it  is  intended  to  treat  with  alcohol  and  ether,  have  been  ignited, 
however  so  gently,  caustic  lithia  is  formed — in  the  case  of  the 
chloride  by  the  action  of  water — and  carbonate  of  lithia  by  attrac- 
tion of  carbonic  acid ;  in  that  case  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  add  a 
few  drops  of  nitric,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  hydrochloric  acid,  in 
the  process  of  digestion.  The  separation  of  the  chlorides  of  the 
alkali  metals  by  a  mixture  of  ether  and  spirit  was  originally  recom- 
mended by  Rammelsberg,*  subsequently  by  jENZscH.f  This 
method  cannot  yield  perfectly  exact  results,  as  the  lithium  salt 
obtained  by  evaporation  of  the  spirituous  solution  is  always  found 
to  be  impure  by  the  spectroscope  (DiehlJ). 

If  we  have  to  separate  the  sulphates,  they  must  be  converted  into 
nitrates  or  chlorides  before  they  can  be  subjected  to  the  above  method. 
This  conversion  is  best  effected  by  means  of  lead  salts,  see  %  Igni- 
tion with  chloride  of  ammonium  does  not  answer  for  sulphate  of 
lithia,  nor  can  the  sulphuric  acid  be  removed  by  baryta  or  strontia 
as  the  precipitated  sulphates  would  contain  lithia  (Diehl§). 

b.  Weigh  the  mixed  alkalies,  best  in  form  of  sulphates,  and  then  8 
determine  the  lithia  as  phosphate  according  to  §  100.  If  the  auan- 
tity  of  lithia  is  relatively  very  small,  convert  the  weighed  sulphates 
into  chlorides  (7),  separate,  in  the  first  place,  the  principal  amount 
of  the  potassa  and  soda  oy  means  of  alcohol  (§  100),  and  then 
determine  the  lithia  (Mayeh||). 

o.  When  exact  results  are  required  the  indirect  method  is  to  be  9 
preferred.  Proceed  first  according  to  a,  evaporate  the  spirituous 
solution  of  the  chloride  of  lithium  containing  the  remainder  of  the 
other  chlorides  to  dryness,  heat  moderately,  weigh,  dissolve  in 
water,  estimate  the  chlorine,  and  calculate  therefrom  the  lithium 
and  sodium  or  potassium.  BunsenH  also  applied  the  method  to 
the  indirect  estimation  of  lithia  in  presence  of  potassa  and  soda, 
by  removing  the  silver  from  the  filtrate,  and  separating  the 
potassium  with  platinum.  But  I  must  here  point  out,  that 
according  to  Jenzsch**  the  potassium  double  salt  will  contain 
lithium  apparently  in  the  form  of  the  platinochloride  of  potassium 
and  lithium. 

The  sulphuric  acid  in  weighed  quantities  of  the  sulphates  of 
lithia,  and  of  potassa  or  soda,  cannot  be  estimated  by  baryta  (see 
end  of  7). 

The  separation  of  lithia  from  ammonia  may  be  effected  like  that 
of  potassa  and  soda  from  ammonia  (4  and  5). 


* 


Fogg.  Annal.  66,  79.  t  lb.  104, 105. 

X  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  121,  97. 


§  Loe.  cit.  p.  98.  0  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  98,  IPS, 

U  lb.  122,  348.  **  Pogg.  Annal.  104,  102. 
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SECOND   GROUP. 
BARYTA—  STRONTIA — LIME — MAGNESIA. 

I.  Separation  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Second  Group  from  those 
|  of  the  First. 

!  §  153. 

Index : — The  Nob.  refer  to  those  in  the  margin. 
Baryta  from  potass»  and  soda,  10,  12. 

„  ammonia,  11.  _J 

Strontia  from  potassa  and  soda,  10, 18. 

„  ammonia,  11. 

Lime  from  potassa  and  soda,  10, 14. 

„       ammonia,  11. 
Magnesia  from  potassa  and  soda,  16 — 26. 

„  ammonia,  11. 

A.  General  Method. 

1.  The  whole  of  the  Alkaline  Earths  from  Potassa 
and  Soda. 

Principle  on  which  the  method  is  based :    Carbonate  of  ammonia  pre-  10 
cipitates,  from  a  solution  containing  chloride  of  ammonium,  only  baryta, 
strontia,  and  lime. 

Mix  the  solution,  in  which  the  bases  are  assumed  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  form  of  chlorides,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
chloride  of  ammonium  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  the  magnesia 
by  ammonia ;  dilute  rather  considerably,  add  some  ammonia,  then 
carbonate  of  ammonia  in  slight  excess,  let  the  mixture  stand 
covered  for  an  hour  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  filter,  and 
wash  the  precipitate  with  water  to  which  a  few-  drops  of  ammonia 
have  been  added. 

The  precipitate  contains  the  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime ;  the  filtrate 
the  magnesia  and  the  alkalies.  So  at  least  we  may  assume  in  cases 
where  the  highest  degree  of  accuracy  is  not  required.  Strictly 
speaking,  however,  the  solution  still  contains  exceedingly  minute 
traces  of  lime  and  somewhat  more  considerable  traces  of  baryta, 
as  the  carbonates  of  these  two  earths  are  not  absolutely  insoluble 
in  a  fluid  containing  chloride  of  ammonium ;  the  precipitate  also 
may  contain  possibly  a  little  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia. 
Treat  the  precipitate  according  to  $  154,  and  the  filtrate — in 
rigorous  analyses — as  follows :  Add  3  or  4  drops  (but  not  much 
more)  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  then  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  let 
the  nuid  stand  again  for  12  hours  in  a  warm  place.  If  a  preci- 
pitate forms,  collect  this  on  a  small  filter,  wash,  and  treat  on  the 
filter  with  some  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  the 
oxalate  of  lime,  and  leaves  the  sulphate  of  baryta  undissolved. 
Since  a  little  oxalate  of  magnesia  may  have  separated  with  the 
former,  add  some  ammonia  to  the  hydrochloric  solution,  filter 
after  the  precipitate  has  settled,  and  mix  the  filtrate  with  the  prin- 
cipal filtrate. 

Evaporate  the  fluid  containing  the  magnesia  and  the  alkalies  to 
dryness,  and  remove  the  ammonia  salts  by  gentle  ignition  in  a 
covered  crucible,  or  in  a  small  covered  dish  of  platinum  or  por- 
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celain.*    In  the  residue,  separate  the  magnesia  from  the  alkalies 
by  one  of  the  methods  given  15 — 24- 

2.  The  whole  of  the  Alkali*«  Earths  from  Ammonia.  U 
— The  same  principle  and  the  same  process  as  in  the  separation  of 
potassa  and  soda  from  ammonia  (4  and  5)* 

B.  Special  Methods. 
Single  Alkaline  Earths  from  Potassa  and  Soda. 

1.  Baryta  from  Potassa  and  Soda. 

Precipitate  the  baryta  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (§  101,  1,  a),  12 
evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  and  ignite  the  residue,  with  addi- 
tion towards  the  end  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  (§  97, 1  and  §  98,  1). 
Take  care  to  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  to  con- 
vert the  alkalies  also  completely  into  sulphates.  In  exact  analyses 
in  order  to  save  the  alkaline  salts  adhering  to  the  sulphate  of  baryta, 
remove  the  dry  sulphate  of  baryta  from  the  filter,  heat  it  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  pure  strong1  sulphuric  acid  to  dissolve  it 
completely,  allow  to  cool,  dilute  largely,  collect  the  sulphate  of  # 
baryta  (now  almost  absolutely  pure)  on  the  first  filter,  ignite,  and 
weigh.  Evaporate  the  filtrate  in  a  platinum  dish,  drive  off  the 
sulpnuric  acid,  and  estimate  the  traces  of  the  alkalies. 

This  method  is,  on  account  of  its  greater  accuracy,  preferable 
to  the  one  in  A,  in  cases  where  the  baryta  has  to  be  separated  only 
from  one  of  the  two  fixed  alkalies;  but  if  both  alkalies  are 
present,  the  other  method  is  more  convenient,  since  the  alkalies  are 
then  obtained  as  chlorides. 

2.  Strontia  from  Potassa  and  Soda. 

Strontia  may  be  separated  from  the  alkalies,  like   baryta,  by  13 
means  of  sulphuric  acio. ;  but  this  method  is  not  preferable  to  the 
one  in  10;  in  cases  where  the  choice  is  permitted  (comp.  §  102). 

3.  Lime  from  Potassa  and  Soda. 

Precipitate  the  lime  with  oxalate  of  ammonia  (§  103,  2,  b,  a),  14 
evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  and  determine  the  alkalies  in  the 
ignited  residue.  In  determining  the  alkalies,  dissolve  the  residue, 
freed  by  ignition  from  the  ammonia  salts,  in  water,  filter  if  necessary, 
acidify  the  filtrate,  according  to  circumstances,  with  hydrochloric 
acid  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  evaporate  to  dryness ;  this  treat- 
ment of  the  residue  is  necessary,  because  oxalate  of  ammonia  par- 
tially decomposes  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals  upon  ignition,  and 
converts  the  bases  into  carbonates,  except  in  presence  of  a  large 
proportion  of  chloride  of  ammonium.  The  results  are  still  more 
accurate  than  in  A<  except  where  oxalate  of  ammonia  has  been 
used,  after  the  precipitation  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  to  remove 
the  minute  traces  of  lime  from  the  filtrate. 

*  This  operation  effects  alto  the  removal  of  the  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
added  to  precipitate  the  traces  of  baryta,  as  sulphates  of  the  alkalies  are  converted 
into  chlorides  upon  ignition  in  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  ohloride  of  ammonium. 


t 
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4.  Magnesia  from  Potassa  and  Soda  * 

a.  Methods  based  upon  the  sparing  solubility  of  Magnesia  in  Water. 

a.  Make  a  solution  of  the  bases,  as  neutral  as  possible,  and  free  15 
from  ammonia  salt«  (it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  acid  is 
sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  nitric),  add  baryta- water  as  long  as  a 
precipitate  forms,  heat  to  boiling,  filter  and  wash  the  precipitate 
with  boiling  water.  The  precipitate  contains  the  magnesia  as 
hydrate.  Dissolve  it  in  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitate  the  baryta 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  the  magnesia  as  ammonio-phosphate 
(§  104,  2).  The  alkalies,  which  are  contained  in  the  solution, 
according  to  circumstances,  as  chlorides,  nitrates,  or  caustic  alkalies, 
are  separated  from  the  baryta  as  directed  in  10  or  12'  Lib  big, 
who  was  the  first  to  employ  this  method,  proposes  crystallized  sul- 
phide of  barium  as  precipitant.  The  method  is  not  very  exact,  as 
magnesia  is  somewhat  more  soluble  in  solutions  of  alkali  salts  than 
in  water.  On  this  account  the  weighed  alkali  salt  must  always  be 
tested  for  magnesia,  and  the  latter  estimated  if  required. 

0.  Precipitate  the  solution  with  a  little  pure  milk  of  lime,  boil,  16 
filter,  and  wash.  Separate  the  lime  and  the  magnesia  in  the  pre- 
cipitate according  to  32 ;  the  lime  and  the  alkalies  in  the  filtrate, 
according  to  10  or  14.  This  method  may  be  employed  when  the 
magnesia  has  to  be  removed  from  a  fluid  containing  lime  and  alkalies, 
provided  the  alkalies  alone  are  to  be  determined.  Minute  quan- 
tities of  magnesia  also  in  this  case  remain  with  the  alkali  salt  from 
the  cause  mentioned  in  a. 

y.  Evaporate  the  solution  of  the  chlorides  (which  must  contain  17 
no  other  acids  J  to  dryness,  and,  if  chloride  of  ammonium  is  present, 
ignite ;  warm  the  residue  with  a  little  water  (this  will  dissolve  it 
with  the  exception  of  some  magnesia,  whicn  separates).  Add 
oxide  of  mercury  shaken  up  with  water,  evaporate  to  dryness  on  the 
water-bath  with  frequent  stirring,  and  proceed  exactly  as  directed 
§  104,  3,  b.  There  is  no  need  to  continue  the  ignition  until  the 
whole  of  the  oxide  of  mercury  is  expelled ;  on  the  contrary,  part  of 
it  may  be  filtered  off  together  with  the  magnesia,  and  subsequently 
volatilized  upon  the  ignition  of  the  latter.  Treat  the  residue  with 
small  quantities  of  hot  water,  filter  off  rapidly,  and  wash  the 
magnesia  with  hot  water,  using  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  not 
continuing  the  operation  unnecessarily.  The  solution  contains  the 
alkalies  in  form  of  chlorides.  This  method,  proposed  by  Bkrzeltus, 
gives  satisfactory  results,  and,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  is  the 
best  of  those  given  under  a.  Take  care  to  add  the  oxide  of  mercury 
only  in  proper  quantity,  and  always  test  the  alkaline  chlorides  for 
magnesia,  a  trace  of  which  will  generally  be  found. 

&.  If  the  bases  are  present  as  chlorides,  add  pure  oxalic  acidf  18 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  convert  all  the  bases  present,  viewed  as 
potassa,  into  quadroxalates ;  add  some  water,  evaporate  to  dry- 
ness in  a  platinum  dish,  and  ignite.  By  this  operation  the 
chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals  are  partially,  the  chloride  of  magne- 
sium completely,  converted  into  oxalates,  which,  upon  ignition, 

*  The  methods  a,  a  and  ß  are  suitable  for  the  separation  of  magnesia  from  lithia* 
t  Schbbxb  (Zeitaohr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  11,  197)  recommends  oxalate  of  ammonia 
instead. 
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give  carbonated  alkalies  and  magnesia.  Treat  the  residue  repeatedly 
with  small  quantities  of  boiling  water;  during  this  washing  the 
precipitate  may  be  transferred  to  the  filter  or  remain  in  the  dish, 
no  matter  which.  When  all  the  alkali  salt  is  washed  out,  dry  the 
filter,  burn  it  in  the  dish,  ignite  strongly,  and  weigh  the  magnesia. 
If  the  solution  looks  a  little  turbid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  treat  the 
residue  with  water,  and  filter  off  the  trifling  amount  of  magnesia 
still  remaining ;  add,  finally,  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  filtrate,  and 
determine  the  alkalies  as  chlorides. 

.  If  the  bases  are  present  in  form  of  sulphates,  add  to  the  boil-  19 
ing   solution  chloride  of  barium,  until  the  formation  of  a  preci- 
pitate just  ceases,  evaporate  the  filtrate  with  an  excess  of  oxalic 
acid,  and  proceed  as  in  18.    Remove  the  carbonate  of  baryta,  which 
remains  mixed  with  the  magnesia,  as  directed  27- 

We  owe  these  methods  to  Mitscherlich,  and  the  description  20 
of  them  to  Lasch.*   I  have  not  found  the  results  particularly  accu- 
rate.  The  weighed  alkali  salt  should  always  be  tested  for  magnesia. 
Usually  a  weighable  precipitate  is  produced  which  cannot  be  passed 
over.f 

The  method  described  in  18  may  also  be  successfully  employed 
with  nitrates,  for  which  it  is,  indeed,  specially  recommended  by 
Deville.J  Carbonic  acid  and  nitrous  acid  are  evolved  in  the 
process  of  evaporation. 

b.  Methods  based  upon  the  Precipitation  of  Magnesia  by  Phosphate 
(or  Arseniate)  of  Ammonia. 

Add  to  the  solution  containing  magnesia,  potassa,  and  soda,  21 
ammonia  in  excess,  and  some  chloride  of  ammonium,  should  this 
not  be  present  already :  precipitate  the  magnesia  with  a  slight  excess 
of  pure  phosphate  of  ammonia.  Filter,  remove  the  tree  ammonia 
by  evaporation,  and  then  precipitate  the  phosphoric  acid  with  ace- 
tate of  lead  as  a  combination  of  phosphate  and  chloride  of  lead. 
Remove  the  excess  of  oxide  of  lead  from  the  still  hot  fluid  by  am- 
monia and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
filter,  and  determine  the  potassa  and  soda  in  the  filtrate  as  directed 
§§  97  and  98  (0.  L.  Erdmann,§  Hkintz||).  A  somewhat  trouble- 
some but  very  accurate  method.  If  the  solution  contains  much 
chloride  of  ammonium,  the  greater  part  must  first  be  removed  by 
volatilization. 

The  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  may  be  also  removed  with  sesqui-  22 
oxide  of  iron  or  oxide  of  silver  instead  of  with  oxide  of  lead. 

a.  With  sestpiioxide  of  iron.  Remove  the  ammonia  by  heat, 
neutralize  if  necessary  with  hydrochloric  acid,  add  sesquichloride  of 
iron  till  the  fluid  is  yellowish,  then  add  carbonate  of  ammonia  till 
the  fluid  is  neutral  or  only  acid  with  carbonic  acid,  boil,  filter 
off  the  basic  phosphate  of  iron  (which  has  a  reddish-brown  color,  if 
enough  sesquichloride  has  been  used),  wash,  evaporate  to  dryness, 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chera.  68,  S43. 
f  I  cannot  recommend  Sonnbhschkin's  method  (boiling  the  chlorides  with  car- 
bonate of  silver) ;  the  filtrate  always  contains  magnesia,  and,  indeed,  more  than  mere 

t  Journ.  f.  prakt  Chem.  60,  17.  §  To.  89,  278. 

||  Fogg.  Annal.  73,  119. 
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expel    the    ammonia  salts  and  estimate    the  potassa  and    soda 
according  to  §§  9?,  98.     A  good  and  convenient  method 

ß.  With  oxide  of  silver.  Evaporate  to  dryness,  ignite  cautiously, 
dissolve  in  water  and  mix  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  a  slight  excess 
of  carbonate  of  silver.  Filter,  remove  the  excess  of  silver  by  hvdro- 
chloric  acid  and  evaporate  the  solution  with  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid  to  dryness  (Chancel*). 

The  separation  is  somewhat  shorter,  but  less  precise  and  also 
less  convenient,  if  the  magnesia  is  precipitated  with  arseniate. 
(§  127,  2)  instead  of  phosphate  of  ammonia;  in  this  case  the  filtrate 
is  evaporated  to  dryness  with  chloride  of  ammonium  and  the  residue 
ignited  under  a  good  chimney.  The  excess  of  arsenic  acid  volati- 
lizes, while  the  alkalies  remain  as  chlorides  (always  retaining,  how- 
ever, a  little  chloride  of  magnesium).  G.  v.  Hauer!  recommends 
a  similar  method.  * 

c.  Method  based  on  the  Precipitation  of  the  Magnesia  as  Carbonate 
of  Ammonia  and  Magnesia. 

Mix  the  solution  of  sulphates,  nitrates,  or  chlorides  (it  must  be  23 
very  concentrated)  with  an  excess  of  a  concentrated  solution  of 
sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  in  water  and  ammonia  (230  grm.  of  the 
salt,  360  c.c.  solution  of  ammonia  sp.  gr.  *96,  and  water  to  1  litre). 
After  twenty-four  hours  filter  off  tne  precipitate  (MgO,COf  +  NH 
0,CO,  +  4  aq.),  wash  it  with  the  solution  of  caustic  and  carbonated 
ammonia  used  for  the  precipitation,  dry,  ignite  strongly  and  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time,  and  weigh  the  magnesia.     Evaporate  the 
filtrate  to  dryness,  keeping  the  heat  at  first  under  100°,  expel  the 
ammonia  salts,  and  determine  the  alkalies  as  chlorides  or  sulphates. 
When  soda  alone  is  present  the  results  are  tolerably  satisfactory. 
In  the  presence  of  potassa  the  ignited  magnesia  must  be  extracted 
with  water,  before  weighing,  as  it  contains  an  appreciable  quantity 
of  carbonate  of  potassa ;  the  washings  are  to  be  added  to  the  prin- 
cipal filtrate.     Ihis  last  measure  is  unnecessary  in  the  absence  of 
potassa.     The  magnesia  is  always  a  little  too  low.     Mean  error 
JjW  (F-  G.  Schaffootsch,:  H/Weber*). 

d.  Method  depending  on  the  precipitation  of  the  alkalies  as  silioo- 
fluorides  (Stolba||). 

Where  you  have  a  mixture  of  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  24 
magnesium  or  of  the  nitrates  of  potassa  and  magnesia,  you  may 
estimate  the  potassium  in  one  aliquot  part  as  siliconuoride  (§  97,  5) 
and  precipitate  the  magnesium  in  another  as  ammonio-  phosphate 
(§  104, 2).  If  you  want  to  make  both  estimations  in  the  same  portion 
of  fluid,  take  the  filtrate  from  the  silicofluoride  of  potassium,  re- 
move the  excess  of  hydrofluosilicic  acid  with  alcoholic  solution  of 
acetate  of  potash,  washing  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  in 
equal  volumes,  and  estimate  the  magnesia  in  the  filtrate.  If  you 
have  the  sulphates  to  analyse,  the  method  cannot,  in  my  opinion, 
be  trusted  on  account  of  the  difficult  solubility  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia in  dilute  alcohol. 

*  Comp.  rend.  60,  94. 
+  Jahrb.  der  k.k.  geolog.  Reichsanatal t,  4,  868. 
t  Pogg.  AnnaL  104,  482.  §  Vierteljahreraclirifb  f.  prakt.  Pharm.  8,  161. 

||  Zeitschr.  f.  anal  Chem.  4,  160. 
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This  method  is  less  adapted  to  the  separation  of  soda  from  mag- 
nesia as  silicofluoride  of  sodium  is  more  soluble  in  spirit  than  the 
potassium  salt.  In  the  case  of  sulphates  the  method  must  be  re- 
jected ;  in  the  case  of  chlorides  or  nitrates,  add  2  volumes  of  strong 
alcohol  after  the  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  and  allow  to  settle  completely 
before  filtering. 

e.  Indirect  methods,  which  give  at  the  same  time  the  quantity  of 
potassa  and  soday  \f  both  are  present. 

a.  Weigh  the  sulphates,  divide  the  solution  into  two  parts,  in  25 
one  estimate  the  magnesia  (§  104,  2),  in  the  other  the  potassa  (2), 
calculate  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  the  sulphate  of  potassa,  and 
find  the  sulphate  of  soda  from  the  difference. 

0.  Convert,  with  proper  care,  the  bases  into  pure  neutral  sul-  26 
phates,  weigh,  dissolve  in  water,  and  determine  the  sulphuric  acid 
by  chloride  of  barium  (§  132) ;  precipitate  the  excess  of  baryta  from 
the  filtrate  by  sulphuric  acid,  niter  again,  concentrate  the  filtrate 
by  evaporation,  and  determine  the  magnesia  as  directed  §  104,  2 
(L  List*). 

Calculate  the  magnesia  found  into  sulphate,  and  deduct  this 
from  the  total  weight  of  the  sulphates :  the  difference  shows  the 
quantity  of  the  alkaline  sulphates ;  deduct  also  the  sulphuric  acid 
combined  with  the  magnesia  from  the  total  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid :  the  difference  gives  the  amount  combined  with  the  alkalies. 
See  6. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  good  results  cannot  be  ex- 
pected from  these  indirect  methods  unless  the  greatest  care  is  used. 
The  tendency  of  sulphate  of  baryta  to  carry  down  soluble  salts  in- 
terferes with  the  accuracy  of  ß. 

IL  Separation  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Second 
Group  from  each  other. 

§  154. 

Index  ;—The  Nob.  refer  to  those  in  the  margin. 

Baryta  from  strontia,  28,  81,  40. 

„  lime,  30,  SI,  35,  40. 

,,  magnesia,  27,  29. 

Strontia  from  baryta,  28,  31,  40. 

„  lime,  34,  38,  89. 

„  magnesia,  27,  29. 

Lime  from  baryta,  28,  80.  31,  85,  40. 

,,       strontia,  34,  £5,  89. 

„       magnesia,  27,  32,  33,  86,  37- 1 
Magnesia  from  baryta,  27,  29. 

„  strontia,  27,  29. 

„  lime,  27,  82,  33,  86,  S7.f 

A.  General  Method. 

the  whole  of  the  alkaline  earths  from  each  other. 

Proceed  as  in  10*     The  magnesia  is  precipitated  from  the  27 
filtrate  as  ammonio-phosphate  (see   p.  421,  foot  note).     The  pre- 
cipitated carbonates  of  the  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime,  are  dissolved 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  81,  117. 
f  Compare  the  method  of  Oeffingbb,  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  8,  456. 
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in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  bases  separated  as  directed  in  28- 
The  traces  of  magnesia,  which  may  be  present  in  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia  precipitate,  are  obtained  by  evaporating  the  filtrate  from 
the  sulphate  of  strontia  or  lime  to  dryness,  taking*  up  the  residue 
with  water  and  precipitating  the  solution  with  ammonia  and  phos- 
phate of  soda  and  ammonia. 

B.  Special  Methods. 

1.  Methods  based  upon  the  Insolubility  of  Silicofluoride  of  Barium. 

Baryta  from  Strontia  and  from  Like. 

Mix  the  neutral  or  slightly  acid  solution  with  hydrofluosilicic  28 
acid*  in  excess,  add  one- third  of  the  volume  of  alcohol  of  -81  sp.  gr., 
let  the  mixture  stand  twelve  hours,  collect  the  precipitate  of  silico- 
Jluoride  of  barium  on  a  weighed  filter,  wash  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  water  and  alcohol,  until  the  washings  cease  to  show  even 
the  least  trace  of  acid  reaction  (but  no  longer),  and  dry  at  100°. 
Precipitate  the  strontia  or  lime  from  the  nitrate  by  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  (§  102J 1,  a,  and  §  103, 1).  The  results  are  satisfactory. 
For  the  properties  of  silicofluoride  of  barium,  see  §  71.  If  both 
strontia  and  lime  are  present,  the  sulphates  are  weighed,  and  then 
separated  according  to  34,  or  thev  are  converted  into  carbonates 
(§  132,  II.,  b),  and  separated  according  to  38  or  39* 

2.  Methods  based  upon  the  Insolubility  of  Sulphate  of  Baryta,  or 

Sulphate  of  Strontia,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  water  and  in  Solu- 
tion of  Hyposulphite  of  Soda. 

a.  Baryta  and  Strontia  from  Magnesia. 

Precipitate  the  baryta  and  strontia  with  sulphuric  acid  (§  101,  29 
1,  a  and  §  102,  1,  a),  and  the  magnesia  from  the  filtrate  with 
ammonia  and  double  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia  (§  104,  2). 

b.  Baryta  from  Lime. 

Mix  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  then  with  highly  dilute  30 
sulphuric  acid  (1  part  acid  to  300  water),  as  long  as  a  precipitate 
forms ;  allow  to  deposit,  and  determine  the  sulphate  of  baryta  as 
directed  §  101, 1,  a.  Concentrate  the  washings  by  evaporation,  and 
add  them  to  the  filtrate,  neutralize  the  acid  with  ammonia,  and  pre- 
cipitate the  lime  as  oxalate  (§  103,  2,  b,  a).  The  method  is  prin- 
cipally to  be  recommended  when  small  quantities  of  baryta  have  to 
be  separated  from  much  lime.  If  we  have  to  separate  sulphate  of 
lime  from  sulphate  of  baryta  the  salts  may  (in  the  absence  of  free 
acids)  be  treated  repeatedly  with  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
at  a  gentle  heat.  The  sulphate  of  baryta  remains  undissolved,  the 
sulphate  of  lime  dissolves.  The  lime  is  precipitated  from  the  fil- 
trate by  oxalate  of  ammonia  (Diehl|). 

3.  Method  based  upon  the  different  deportment  with   Carbonated   _ 

Alkalies  of  Sulphate  of  Baryta  on  the  one  hand,  and  Sulphates 
of  Strontia  and  Lime  on  the  other. 

Baryta  from  Strontia  and  Lime. 

Digest  the  precipitated  sulphates  of  the  three  bases  for  twelve  31 

*  If  not  kept  in  a  gutta-percha  bottle  it  should  be  freshly  prepared. 

t  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  79,  430. 
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hours  at  the  common  temperature  (10° — 20°),  with  frequent  stirring1, 
with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  decant  the  fluid  on  to  a 
filter,  treat  the  residue  repeatedly  in  the  same  way,  wash  finally 
with  water,  and  in  the  still  moist  precipitate,  separate  the  unde- 
composed  sulphate  of  baryta  by  means  of  cold  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  from  the  carbonates  of  strontia  and  lime  formed.  To  hasten 
the  separation  you  may  boil  the  sulphates  for  some  time  with  a  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  potassa  (not  soda)  to  which  £  the  amount  of 
the  carbonate,  or  more,  of  sulphate  of  potassa  has  been  added.  By 
this  process  also  the  sulphates  of  strontia  and  lime  are  decomposed, 
the  sulphate  of  baryta  remaining  unacted  on.  If  the  bases  are  in 
solution,  the  above  solution  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  potassa 
is  added  in  excess  at  once,  and  the  whole  boiled.  The  precipitate, 
consisting  of  sulphate  of  baryta  and  carbonates  of  strontia  and 
lime,  is  to  be  treated  aß  above  with  cold  hydrochloric  acid  (H. 
Rose*). 

4.  Methods  based  on  the  Insolubility  of  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  Spirit 
of  Wine. 

Lime  from  Magnesia. 

«.  Dissolve  the  bases  as  chlorides,  remove  the  water  by  evapo-  32 
ration,  dissolve  the  residue  in  strong  (but  not  absolute)  alcohol,  add 
a  slight  excess  of  pure  strong  sulphuric  acid,  digest  in  the  cold, 
allow  to  stand  for  some  hours,  transfer  the  precipitate  consisting  of 
sulphate  of  lime  and  some  sulphate  of  magnesia  to  a  filter,  wash 
away  the  acid  thoroughly  with  nearly  absolute  alcohol,  and  then  con- 
tinue the  washing  with  alcohol  sp.  gr.  -96— '96  till  a  few  drops 
of  the  washings  give  no  residue  on  evaporation.  Weigh  the  sul- 
phate of  lime  according  to  §  103,  1.  Evaporate  the  alcohol  from 
the  filtrate,  and  estimate  the  magnesia  according  to  §  104,  2.  The 
method  is  in  itself  not  new,  but  A.  CmzYNSKi,t  adopting  the 
precautions  here  given,  has  obtained  excellent  results,  even  in  the 
presence  of  phosphoric  acid. 

b.  Small  quantities  of  Lime  from  much  Magnesia.  33 
Convert  the  bases  into  neutral  sulphates,  dissolve  the  mass  in  water, 
and  add  alcohol  with  constant  stirring,  till  a  slight  permanent  tur- 
bidity is  produced.  Wait  a  few  hours  and  then  filter,  wash  the 
precipitated  sulphate  of  lime  with  alcohol  which  has  been  diluted 
with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  and  determine  it  after  §  103,  1,  a 
(in  which  case  the  weighed  sulphate  must  be  tested  for  magnesia), 
or  dissolve  the  precipitate  in  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid 
and  separate  the  lime  from  the  small  quantity  of  magnesia  possibly 
coprecipitated  according  to  36  (ScheererJ). 

5.  Methods  based  on  the  Insolubility  of  Sulphate  of  Strontia  and 
Baryta  in  solution  qf  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

Strontia  from  Lime.    If  the  mixture  is  soluble,  dissolve  in  34 
the  smallest  quantity  of  water,  add  about  60  times  the  quantity  of 
the  substance  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  dissolved  in  four  times  its 
weight  of  water,  and  either  boil  for  some  time  with  renewal  of  the 

*  Pogg.  Annal.  95,  286,  299,  427.  t  Zeitscbr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  4,  348. 

X  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  110,  237. 
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water  that  evaporates  and  addition  of  a  very  little  ammonia  (as  the 
solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  becomes  acid  on  boiling),  or 
allow  to  stand  at  the  ordinary  temperature  for  twelve  hours.  Filter 
and  wash  the  precipitate,  which  consists  of  sulphate  of  strontia  and 
a  little  sulphate  of  strontia  and  ammonia,  with  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  ammonia  till  the  washing«  remain  clear  on 
addition  of  oxalate  of  ammonia.  The  precipitate  is  cautiously 
ignited,  moistened  with  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (to  convert 
the  small  quantity  of  sulphide  of  strontium  into  sulphate),  reignited 
and  weighed.  The  highly  dilute  filtrate  is  precipitated  with  oxalate 
of  ammonia,  and  the  lime  determined  according  to  §  103,  2,  b,  a. 
If  you  have  the  solid  sulphates  to  analyse,  they  are  very  finely 
powdered  and  boiled  with  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  with  renewal  of  the  evaporated  water  and  addition  of  a 
little  ammonia.  Results  very  close,  i.?.,  1*048  SrO,NO,  instead  of 
1053,  and  -497  CaO,COw  instead  of  Ö04  (H.  Rose*). 

Baryta  may  be  separated  from  Limb  in  the  same  way.  35 

6.  Methods  based  upon  the  Insolubility  of  Oxalate  of  Lime  in 
Chloride  of  Ammonium  and  in  Acetic  Acid. 

Limb  from  Magnesia. 

a.  Mix  the  properly  diluted  solution  with  sufficient  chloride  of  36 
ammonium  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  by  ammonia, 
which  is  added  in  slight  excess ;  add  oxalate  of  ammonia  as  long  as 
a  precipitate  forms,  then  a  further  portion  of  the  same  reagent, 
about  sufficient  to  convert  the  magnesia  also  into  oxalate  (which 
remains  in  solution).  This  excess  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
insure  complete  precipitation  of  the  lime,  as  oxalate  of  lime  is 
slightly  soluble  in  chloride  of  magnesium  not  mixed  with  oxalate  of 
ammonia  (Expt.  No.  83).  Let  the  mixture  stand  twelve  hours, 
decant  the  supernatant  clear  fluid,  as  far  as  practicable,  from  the 
precipitated  oxalate  of  lime,  mixed  with  a  little  oxalate  of  magnesia, 
on  to  a  filter,  wash  the  precipitate  once  in  the  same  way  by  decanta- 
tion,  then  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add  water,  then  ammonia 
in  slight  excess,  and  a  little  oxalate  of  ammonia.  Let  the  fluid 
stand  until  the  precipitate  has  completely  subsided,  then  pour  on  to 
the  previous  filter,  transfer  the  precipitate  finally  to  the  latter,  and 
proceed  exactly  as  directed  §  103,  2,  b,  a.  The  first  filtrate  contains 
by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  magnesia,  the  second  the  remainder. 
Evaporate  the  second  filtrate,  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  to  a 
small  volume,  then  mix  the  two  fluids,  and  precipitate  the  magnesia 
with  double  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammoniaf  as  directed  §  104,  2. 
If  the  quantity  of  ammonia  salts  present  is  considerable,  the  estima- 
tion of  the  magnesia  is  rendered  more  accurate  by  evaporating  the 
fluids,  in  a  large  platinum  or  porcelain  dish  to  dryness,  and  igniting 
the  residuary  saline  mass,  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  in  a  smaller 
platinum  dish,  until  the  ammonia  salts  are  expelled.  The  residue 
is  then  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  warmed,  allowed 
to  cool,  and  rendered  just  alkaline  with  ammonia.    If  enough 

*  Pogg.  Annal.  110,  296. 
t  This  ig  preferable  to  phosphate  of  soda  as  a  precipitant,  see  MOHB,  Zeitschr.  f. 
anal.  Chem.  12,  36. 
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chloride  of  ammonium  is  present,  no  hydrate  of  magnesia  will  fall 
down,  hut  occasionally  small  flocks  of  silica  or  alumina  are  to  be 
seen.  Filter  them  off  and  Anally  precipitate  with  ammonia  and 
double  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia.  If  the  precipitate  produced 
by  ammonia  is  at  all  considerable  dissolve  it  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
evaporate  the  solution  on  a  water-bath  to  dryness,  treat  the  residue 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  render  alkaline  with  ammonia, 
filter  and  add  the  filtrate  to  the  principal  solution. 

Numerous  experiments  have  convinced  me  that  this  method, 
which  is  so  frequently  employed,  gives  accurate  results  only  if  the 
foregoing  instructions  are  strictly  complied  with.  It  is  only  in 
cases  where  the  quantity  of  magnesia  present  is  relatively  small, 
that  a  single  precipitation  with  oxalate  of  ammonia  may  be  found 
sufficient  (comp.  Expt.  No.  84*). 

b.  In  the  case  of  lime  and  magnesia  combined  with  phosphoric  37 
acid,  dissolve  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
add  ammonia  until  a  copious  precipitate  forms ;  redissolve  this  by 
addition  of  acetic  acid,  and  precipitate  the  lime  with  an  excess  of 
oxalate  of  ammonia.  To  determine  the  magnesia,  precipitate  the 
filtrate  with  ammonia  and  double  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia. 
As  free  acetic  acid  by  no  means  prevents  the  precipitation  of  small 
quantities  of  oxalate  of  magnesia,  the  precipitate  contains  some 
magnesia,  and,  as  oxalate  of  lime  is  not  quite  insoluble  in  acetic 
acid,  the  filtrate  contains  some  lime ;  these  two  sources  of  error 
compensate  each  other  in  some  measure.  In  accurate  analyses, 
however,  these  trifling  admixtures  of  magnesia  and  lime  are 
afterwards  separated  from  the  weighed  precipitates  of  carbonate  of 
lime  and  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  respectively. 

7.  Method  based  upon  the  Insolubility  of  Nitrate  of  Strontia  in 

Alcohol  and  Ether. 

Strontia  from  lime  {after  Stromeyer). 

Digest  the  perfectly  dry  nitrates  in  a  closed  flask  with  absolute  38 
alcohol,  to  which  an  equal  volume  of  ether  should  be  added  (H. 
Rose).  Filter  off  the  undissolved  nitrate  of  strontia  in  a  covered 
funnel,  wash  with  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  dissolve  in 
water,  and  determine  as  sulphate  of  strontia  (§  102,  1).  Precipitate 
the  lime  from  the  filtrate  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  results  are  satis- 
factory. 

8.  Indirect  Method. 

Strontia  from  Lime. 

Determine  both  bases  first  as  carbonates,  precipitating  them  39 
either  with  carbonate  or  with  oxalate  of  ammonia  (§§  102,  103) ; 
then  estimate  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  them,  and  calculate 
the  amount  of  strontia  and  of  lime  as  directed  in  §  200.  The  de- 
termination of  the  carbonic  acid  may  be  effected  by  fusion  with 
vitrified  borax  (§  139,  II.,  c),  but  the  application  of  a  moderate 

*  Further  experiments  will  be  found  in  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Ghem.  7,  810.  Compare 
also  Wittstkin,  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Cbem.  2,  318,  and  Cobba,  76.  8,  141.  According  to 
Hager,  lb.  9,  264,  the  precipitate  of  oxalate  of  lime  will  be  free  from  magnesia  if 
filtered  off  immediately  ;  however,  I  fear  that  a  little  lime  might  in  this  case  be  left 
in  solution. 
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white  heat,  such  as  is  given  by  a  good  gas  blowpipe  without  the  use 
of  a  crucible  jacket,  is  alone  sufficient  to  drive  out  all  the  carbonic 
acid  from  both  the  carbonates  (F.  G.  Schaffgotsch*).  I  can 
strongly  recommend  this  method.  It  is  well  to  precipitate  the 
carbonates  hot,  to  press  the  precipitate  cautiously  down  in  the 
platinum  crucible  and  turn  over  the  agglomerated  cake  every  now 
and  then  till,  after  repeated  ignitions,  the  weight  has  become  con- 
stant. The  results  are  good,  if  neither  of  the  bases  is  present  in 
too  minute  quantity. 

The  indirect  separation  may  of  course  be  effected  by  means  of  40 
other  salts,  and  can  be  used  also  for  the  determination  of  lime  in 

PRESENCE  OF  BARYTA  Or  of  BARYTA  IN  PRESENCE   OF  8TRONTIA. 

In  the  expulsion  of  carbonic  acid  from  carbonate  of  baryta  vitrified 
borax  must  be  used  (§  139,  II.,  e). 

THIRD   GROUP. 
ALUMINA — SESQUIOXIDE  OF  CHROMIUM. 

1.  Separation  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Third  Group 

from  the  Alkalies« 

§155. 
1.  From  Ammonia. 

a.  Salts  of  alumina  and  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  may  be  41 
separated  from  salts  of  ammonia  by  ignition.     However,  in  the  case 

of  alumina,  this  method  is  applicable  only  in  the  absence  of 
chlorine  (volatilization  of  chloride  of  aluminum).  The  safest  way, 
therefore,  is  to  mix  the  compound  with  carbonate  of  soda  before 
igniting. 

b.  Determine  the  ammonia  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in  42 
§  99,  3,  using  solution  of  potassa  or  soda  to  effect  the  expulsion  of 
the  ammonia.    The  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  chromium  are  then 
determined  in  the  residue  in  the  same  way  as  in  43* 

2.  From  Potassa  and  Soda. 

a.  Precipitate  and  determine  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  43 
alumina  witn  ammonia  as  directed  in  §  105,  a,  and  §  106, 1.  a.  The 
filtrate  contains  the  alkalies,  which  are  then  freed  from  tne  salt  of 
ammonia  formed,  by  evaporation  to  dryness  and  ignition.  In  the 
presence  of  large  quantities  of  alkali  salts  it  is  well  to  dissolve  the 
moderately  ignited  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  repreci- 
pitate  with  ammonia. 

b.  Alumina  may  be  separated  also  from  potassa  and  soda,  by  44 
heating  the  nitrate  (see  46)« 

•  Fogg.  AnnaL  113,  615. 
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II.  Separation  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Third  Group 

from  the  Alkaline  Earths. 

§  156. 

Index : — The  No«,  refer  to  those  in  the  margin. 

Alumina  from  baryta!  45 — 60,  and  51. 

„  strontia,  45 — 50,  and  51. 

„  lime,  45—50,  and  52,  53,  54. 

„  magnesia,  45—50,  and  63,  54. 

St$quioxidt  of  chromium  from  the  alkaline  earths,  65 — 58. 

a.  Separation  of  Alumina  from  the  Alkaline  Earths. 

A.  General  Methods. 

The  whole  of  the  Alkaline  Earths  from  Alumina. 

1.  Method  based  upon  the  Precipitation  of  Alumina  by  Ammonia, 
and  upon  its  Solution  in  Soda. 

Put  the  solution  in  a  platinum  dish  or,  with  less  advantage,  45 
a  porcelain  dish.  Let  it  be  dilute  and  warm.  Add  a  tolerable 
quantity  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  if  such  be  not  already  present, 
then  very  gradually,  almost  drop  by  drop  (Wrinkle*),  ammonia 
as  free  as  possible  from  carbonic  acid,  in  moderate  excess,  and  boil 
till  no  more  free  ammonia  is  observable.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, a  little  magnesia,  and  also  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  baryta,  or  strontia  are  at  first  precipitated  along  with  the 
alumina ;  on  the  boiling  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  the  copreci- 
pitated  alkaline  earths  redissolve,  so  that  the  alumina  finally  retains 
only  an  unweighable  or  scarcely  weighable  trace  of  magnesia,  &c. 
Allow  to  deposit,  and  proceed  with  the  alumina  determination 
according  to  §  105,  a.  In  very  exact  analysis  it  is  well,  after 
moderately  washing  the  alumina  precipitate,  to  redissolve  it  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  reprecipitate  witn  ammonia  as  above.  In 
separations  of  alumina  from  lime  or  magnesia  this  double  preci- 
pitation is  especially  necessary  in  the  presence  of  sulphates.  After 
the  alumina  has  been  weighed  fuse  it  for  a  long  time  with  bisul- 
phate  of  potassa,  dissolve  the  fused  mass  in  water,  and  determine 
any  silicic  acidf  that  may  remain.  The  solution,  when  mixed  with 
potassa  in  excess,  will  often  not  appear  perfectly  clear,  but  will  con- 
tain a  few  flocks  of  magnesia  (perhaps  also  traces  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  baryta,  or  strontia).  If  there  is  any  amount  of  the  latter, 
filter  it  off,  dissolve  in  nitric  acid,  precipitate  with  ammonia,  boil 
till  the  fluid  ceases  to  smell  of  ammonia,  filter,  evaporate  the  small 
quantity  of  fluid  in  a  platinum  capsule,  ignite,  weigh  the  residual 
magnesia  (which  may  contain  traces  of  other  alkaline  earths),  deduct 
it  from  the  alumina,  dissolve  it  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  add  to  the 
original  filtrate.  In  order  to  the  further  separation  of  the  alkaline 
earths,  acidify  the  fluid  containing  them  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
evaporate  (preferably  in  a  platinum  dish)  to  a  small  bulk,  and  while 
still  warm  add  ammonia  just  in  excess.     A  small  precipitate  of 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  10,  96. 
t  A  small  quantity  will  always  be  found  if  you  have  boiled  in  a  glass  or  porcelain 
vessel. 
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alumina  is  sometimes  formed  at  this  stage ;  filter  off,  wash  and 
weigh  with  the  principal  precipitate.  In  the  filtrate  determine  the 
alkaline  earths  according  to  §  154. 

Instead  of  precipitating  the  alumina  as  directed  you  may  add 
ammonia  in  moderate  excess  to  the  boiling-  hot  solution,  boil  for  two 
minutes,  acidify  distinctly  with  acetic  acid,  heat  again  for  a  few 
minutes,  add  ammonia  till  very  slightly  alkaline,  and  then  proceed 
as  above.* 

2.  Method  based  upon  the  unequal  Decomposability  of  the  Nitrates 
at  a  Moderate  Heat  (DevilleI). 

To  make  this  simple  and  convenient  method  applicable,  the  46 
bases  must  be  present  as  pure  nitrates.  Evaporate  to  dryness  in  a 
platinum  dish,  and  heat  gradually,  with  the  cover  on,  in  the  sand- 
or  air-bath — or,  better  still,  on  a  thick  iron  disk,  with  two  cavities, 
one  for  the  platinum  dish,  the  other,  filled  with  brass  turnings,  for 
the  thermometer  (comp.  §  31) — to  from  200°  to  250°,  until  a  glass 
rod  moistened  with  ammonia  ceases  to  indicate  further  evolution  of 
nitric  acid  fumes.  You  may  also,  without  risk,  continue  to  heat 
until  nitrous  acid  vapors  form.  The  residue  consists  of  alumina, 
nitrates  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime,  and  nitrate  and  basic  nitrate 
of  magnesia. 

Moisten  the  mass  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of 
ammonia,  and  heat  gently,  but  do  not  evaporate  to  dryness.  Repeat 
this  operation  until  no  further  evolution  of  ammonia  is  perceptible. 
(The  basic  nitrate  of  magnesia,  insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  in  nitrate 
of  ammonia,  with  evolution  of  ammonia,  as  neutral  nitrate  of 
magnesia.)     Add  water,  and  digest  at  a  gentle  heat. 

If  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  has  evolved  only  imperceptible 

traces  of  ammonia,  pour  hot  water  into  the  dish,  stir,  and  add 

a  drop  of  dilute  ammonia ;  this  must  cause  no  turbidity  in  the 

fluid ;  should  the  fluid  become  turbid,  this  proves  that  the 

heating  of  the  nitrates  has  not  been  continued  long  enough ; 

in  which  case  you  must  again  evaporate  the  contents  of  the 

dish,  and  heat  once  more. 

The  alumina  remains  undissolved  in  the  form  of  a  dense  granular 

substance.     Decant  after  digestion,  and  wash  with  boiling  water ; 

ignite  strongly  in  the  same  vessel  in  which  the  separation  has  been 

effected,  and  weigh.    Test  the  weighed  alumina  according  to  45* 

Separate  the  alkaline  earths  as  directed  §  154. 

In  the  same  way  alumina  may  be  separated  also  from  potassa 
and  soda  (44). 

3.  Method  in  which  the  processes  of  1  and  2  are  combined. 

Precipitate  the  alumina  as  in  45,  wash  in  the  same  way  as  there  47 
directed,  then  treat  while  still  moist  with  nitric  acid,  and  proceed 
according  to  46  to  remove  the  trifling  amount  of  magnesia,  &c, 
coprecipitated ;  add  the  solution  obtained  to  the  principal  solu- 
tion of  the  alkaline  earths,  and  treat  the  fluid  as  directed  in  45* 
This  method  may  be  employed  also  in  the  case  of  chlorides ;  it  will 
be  sometimes  found  useful. 

*  Handb.  der  anal.  Chem.  v.  H.  Boss,  6  Aufl.  von  Finkeveb,  ii.  647* 
f  Jouro.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  1853,  60,  9. 
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4.  Method  based  upon  the  Precipitation  of  Alumina  by  Acetate  or 

Formiate  of  Soda  upon  boiling. 

The  same  process  as  for  the  separation  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  48 
from  the  alkaline  earths.  The  method  is  employed  more  particularly 
when  both  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  have  to  be  separated 
from  alkaline  earths  at  the  same  time.  The  precipitation  of  the 
alumina  is  usually  not  quite  thorough,  so  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  separate  the  dissolved  alumina  from  the  filtrate  (45)« 

5.  Method  based  on  the  Precipitation  of  Alumina  by  Succinate  of 

Ammonia. 

Proceed  as  for  the  precipitation  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  by  the  49 
same  reagent  (§  159) ;  especially  to  be  employed,  when  alumina  and 
sesquioxide  of  iron  are  both  to  be  separated  from  alkaline  earths  at 
the  same  time.    The  filtrate  must  be  tested  according  to  48- 

6.  Method  based  upon  the  Formation  of  a  Soluble  Alkaline  Alumi- 

nate  in  the  dry  may. 

See  §  161.  50 

B.  Special  Methods. 

Some  of  the  Alkaline  Earths  from  Alumina. 

1.  Methods  based  upon  the  Precipitation  of  some  qf  the  Salts  of 
the  Alkaline  Earths. 

a.  Baryta  and  Strontia  from  Alumina. 

Precipitate  the  baryta  and  strontia  with  sulphuric  acid  (§§  101  and  51 
102),  and  the  alumina  from  the  filtrate  as  directed  §  105,  a.    This 
method  is  especially  suited  for  the  separation  of  baryta  from  alu- 
mina.   In  accurate  analyses  the  sulphate  of  baryta  must  be  purified 
according  to  12. 

b.  Lime  from  Alumina. 

Add  ammonia  to  the  solution  until  a  permanent  precipitate  forms,  52 
then  acetic  acid  until  this  precipitate  is  redissolvea,  then  acetate  of 
ammonia,  and  finally  oxalate  of  ammonia  in  slight  excess  (§  103,  2, 
bj  ß) ;  allow  the  precipitated  oxalate  of  lime  to  deposit  in  the  cold, 
then  filter,  and  precipitate  the  alumina  from  the  filtrate  as  directed 
§  105,  a.    Compare  §  161,  4,  b. 

o.  Magnesia  and  small  quantities  of  Limb   from 
Alumina. 

Mix  with  some  tartaric  acid,  supersaturate  with  ammonia  and  53 
from  the  clear  fluid  (in  the  presence  of  enough  alumina  no  tartrate 
of  lime  is  precipitated)  precipitate  first  the  lime  by  oxalate  of  am- 
monia, then  the  magnesia  by  double  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia. 
If  the  alumina  is  to  be  determined  in  the  filtrate,  the  latter  must  be 
evaporated  with  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  nitre  to  dryness, 
the  residue  ignited,  softened  with  water,  dissolved  in  hydrocnloric 
acid  (not  in  the  platinum  dish),  and  the  alumina  precipitated  by 
ammonia.  The  ammonio-phosphate  of  magnesia  which  may  con- 
tain basic  tartrate  of  magnesia  is  to  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  reprecipitated  with  ammonia,  with  addition  of  some  double 
phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia,  then  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed. 
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2.  Method  based  upon  the  Precipitation  of  Alumina  by  Carbonate 
of  Baryta. 

Alumina  from  Magnesia  and  small  quantities  of 
Lime. 

Mix  the  slightly  acid  dilute  fluid  in  a  flask,  with  a  moderate  54 
excess  of  carbonate  of  baryta  shaken  up  with  water ;  cork  the  flask 
and  let  the  mixture  stand  in  the  cold  until  the  hydrated  alumina 
has  subsided,  wash  by  decantation  three  times,  filter,  and  then 
determine  the  alumina  in  the  precipitate  as  directed  51 ;  in  the  fil- 
trate, first  precipitate  the  baryta  by  sulphuric  acid  (30);  and  then 
separate  the  lime  and  magnesia  according  to  §  154. 

b.  Separation  of  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium  from  the 
Alkaline  Earths. 

1.  The  best  way  to  separate  the  whole  of  the  alkaline 
earths  from  sesquioxide  of  chromium  at  the  same  time  is  to  con- 
vert the  latter  into  chromic  acid.  This  may  be  done  in  the  dry  or 
the  wet  way. 

a.  Dry  way.    Mix  the  powdered  substance  with  about  8  times  55 
its  weight  of  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  1  part  of 
nitre,  and  fuse  in  a  platinum  crucible.     On  treating  the  fused  mass 
with  hot  water,  the  chromium  dissolves  as  alkaline  Chromate  (to  be 
estimated  according  to  §  130),  while  the  alkaline  earths  remain 

in  the  residue  as  carbonates  or  in  the  caustic  state  (magnesia).  If 
the  residue  is  not  perfectly  white,  extract  the  remainder  of  the 
chromic  acid  from  it  by  boiling  with  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

b.  Wet  way.     Suitable  for  separating  chromium  from  baryta,  56 
strontia,  and  lime. 

a.  Nearly  neutralize  the  acid  fluid  with  carbonate  of  soda,  add 
excess  of  acetate  of  soda,  warm  and  pass  chlorine,  adding  carbonate 
of  soda  occasionally  to  keep  the  fluid  nearly  neutral.  As  soon  as 
all  the  chromium  is  oxidized,  precipitate  with  carbonate  of  soda  by 
the  aid  of  heat,  and  proceed  for  the  rest  according  to  55  (Gibbs*). 
Bromine  instead  of  chlorine  may  be  used ;  however,  the  oxidation 
is  but  tardily  effected  by  the  mere  addition  of  bromine  water. 

ß.  Neutralize  the  solution  with  carbonate  of  soda,  add  hypo- 
chlorite of  soda  and  heat,  adding  more  hypochlorite  if  necessary  till 
all  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  converted.  Add  now  more  car- 
bonate of  soda,  heat,  decant  through  a  filter,  boil  the  residue  again 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  proceed  according  to  55« 

2.  Sesquioxide   of  chromium    from    baryta,  strontia,  57 
and  lime.     To  separate  baryta  and  strontia,  precipitate  the  mode- 
rately acid,  hot,  dilute  solution  with  sulphuric  acid — in  the  presence 

of  strontia,  allow  to  cool  and  add  alcohol — and  when  the  precipitate 
has  settled,  filter.  Sesquioxide  of  chromium  cannot  be  separated 
by  ammonia  from  the  alkaline  earths,  since,  even  though  carbonic 
acid  be  completely  excluded,  particles  of  the  alkaline  earths  are 
thrown  down  with  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium.  From  solutions 
containing  a  salt  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  lime  cannot  be  preci- 
pitated completely  by  oxalate  of  ammonia ;  but  it  may  be  by  sul- 
phuric acid  and  alcohol  (§  103, 1). 

*  ZsitAchr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  8,  328. 
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3.  Sesquioxide  of  chromium  may  also  be  separated  from  58 
magnesia  and  small  quantities  of  lime  by  means  of  carbonate  of 
baryta.    See  54* 

III.  Separation  of  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium  from 

Alumina.* 

§  157. 

a.  Fuse  the  oxides  with  2  parts  of  nitrate  of  potassa  and  4  parts  59 
of  carbonate  of  soda  in  a  platinum  crucible,  treat  the  fused  mass 
with  boiling  water,  rinse  the  contents  of  the  crucible  into  a  porce- 
lain dish  or  beaker,  add  a  somewhat  large  quantity  of  chlorate  of 
potassa,  supersaturate  slightly  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to 
the  consistence  uf  syrup,  and  add,  during  the  latter  process,  some 
more  chlorate  of  potassa  in  portions,  to  remove  the  free  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Dilute  now  with  water,  and  separate  the  alumina  and 
sesquioxide  of  chromium  as  directed  §  130,  II.,  o7  a.  If  you  omit 
the  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassa, 
part  of  the  chromic  will  be  reduced  by  the  nitrous  acid  in  the  fluid, 
and  sesquioxide  of  chromium  will  accordingly,  upon  addition  of 
ammonia,  precipitate  with  the  alumina  (DexterI). 

b.  Dissolve  the  oxides  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add  soda  or  potassa  60 
solution  in  sufficient  excess  and  saturate  the  clear  cpreen  solution 
with  chlorine  gas.     The  sesquioxide  of  chromium  will  be  converted 
into  chromic  acid,  and  the  alumina  partially  separated.     When  the 
fluid  has  become  of  a  pure  yellow  color,  heat  to  remove  the  excess 

of  chlorine,  add  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  digest  to  destroy  the 
hypochlorous  aeid  and  precipitate  the  still  dissolved  alumina,  and 
proceed  according  to  §  130,  II.,  c,  a  (WöhlerJ). 

0.  Nearly  neutralize  the  acid  solution  with  carbonate  of  soda,  61 
add  acetate  of  soda  in  excess,  pass  chlorine  or  add  bromine  and 
warm.  The  sesquioxide  of  chromium  will  readily  be  converted  into 
chromic  acid,  especially  if  carbonate  of  soda  is  added  every  now 
and  then  to  keep  the  fluid  nearly  neutral.  As  soon  as  this  is 
effected  proceed  according  to  §  130,  II.,  e,  a  (Gibbs§). 

fourth  group. 

oxide  of  zinc — protoxide  of  manganese — protoxide  of 
nickel — protoxide  of  cobalt — protoxide  of  iron ses- 
quioxide of  iron — (sesquioxide  of  uranium). 

I.  Separation  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Fourth  Group  from 

the  Alkalies. 

§  158. 
A.   General  Methods. 

1.  All  the  Oxides  of  the  Fourth  Group  from  Ammonia. 
Proceed   as  for  the   separation  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  62 

alumina  from  ammonia,  4L     It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 

*  The  reparation  of  alumina  from  titanic  acid  will  be  given  ander  the  Analysis  of 
Silicates. 

+  Pogg.  Annal.  89,  142.  J  Anna),  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  106,  121. 

§  Zeitschr.  t  anal.  Chem.  3,  327. 
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oxides  of  the  fourth  group  comport  themselves,  upon  ignition  with 
chloride  of  ammonium,  as  follows : — Sesquioxide  of  iron  is  partly 
volatilized  as  sesquichloride ;  the  oxides  of  manganese  are  converted 
into  protochloride  of  manganese  containing  protoxide  with  volatiliza- 
tion of  some  protochloride  ;*  the  oxides  of  nickel  and  cobalt  are 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  no  chloride  being  lost  by  volatiliza- 
tion ;f  oxide  of  zinc  volatilizes,  as  chloride.  It  is,  therefore, 
generally  the  safest  way  to  add  carbonate  of  soda.  The  ammonia 
is  determined  in  a  separate  portion. 

2.  All  Oxides  of  the  Fourth  Group  from  Potassa  and 
SodX. 

Mix  the  solution  in  a  flask  with  chloride  of  ammonium  if  63 
necessary,  add  ammonia  till  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline,  then 
yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, fill  the  flask  nearly  to  the  top  with  water,  cork  it,  allow  the 
precipitated  sulphides  to  subside,  and  then  filter  them  off  from  the 
fluid  containing  the  alkalies.  In  performing  this  process  the  pre- 
cautionary rules  given  under  the  heads  of  the  several  metals  in 
question  (§§  108 — 113)  must  be  borne  in  mind.?  (If  notwithstand- 
ing, the  nitrate  is  brownish,  acidify  it  with  acetic  acid,  pass  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  boil  and  filter  off  the  small  quantity  of  the 
sulphide  of  nickel  which  then  separates.)  Acidify  the  filtrate  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate,  filter  off  the  sulphur,  if  necessary, 
continue  the  evaporation  to  dryness,  ignite  the  residue  to  remove 
the  ammonia  salts,  and  determine  the  alkalies  by  the  methods 
given  §  152. 

B.  Special  Methods. 

1.  Oxide  of  Zinc  from  Potassa  and  Soda,  by  precipitat-  64 
ing  the  zinc  from  the  solution  of  the  acetates  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  (see  87). 

2.  Protoxide  of  Nickel  and  Protoxide  of  Cobalt 
from  the  Alkalies,  by  igniting  the  chlorides  in  a  stream 
of  hydrogen  and  treating  the  residue  with  water.  By  preci- 
pitating the  alkalies  as  silicofluorides  (§  97,  5.  Stolba§)  ; 
less  suitable  for  soda  than  potassa. 

3.  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  from  Potassa  and  Soda,  by  pre- 
cipitating the  sesquioxide  of  iron  with  ammonia;  or  by 
heating  the  nitrates  (see  45  and  46)- 

4.  Protoxide  of  Manganese  from  the  Alkalies.    Mix  65 
the  neutral  or  slightly  acid  solution  with  chloride  of  am- 
monium and  precipitate  the  manganese  with  a  slight  excess 

of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Allow  the  precipitate  to  settle  in 
a  warm  place,  filter  through  a  thick  filter,  wash  with  hot 
water  ana  weigh  as  protosesquioxide  (H.  Tamm||).  In  the 
filtrate  separate  the  alkalies  from  the  ammonia  salts  by  gentle 
ignition.    The  separation  of  manganese  as  hydratea  per- 

*  Zeitacbr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  11,  424.  t  lb.  12,  78. 

%  Manganese  may  be  separated  from  the  alkalies  according  to  §  109,  2,  6.  Nickel 
and  cobalt  may  be  separated  from  the  alkalies  according  to  66,  substituting  acetate  of 
ammonia  for  acetate  of  soda. 

§  Zeitsohr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  9,  100.  ||  76.  11,  425. 
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oxide  cannot  be  recommended  as  the  precipitate  retains 
alkali.91' 

II.  Separation  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Fourth  Group 

from  the  Alkaline  Earths. 

§109. 

Index : — The  Nob.  refer  to  those  in  tbe  margin. 

Oxide  of  zinc  from  baryta  and  strontia,  66,  67»  68,  78. 

„  lime,  66t  68,  73. 

,,  magnesia,  66,  68. 

Protoxide  of  manganese  from  baryta  and  strontia,  66,  67,  70,  71,  72. 

,,  ,,  lime  and  magnesia,  669  70,  71,  72. 

Protoxides  of  nickel  and  cobalt  from  baryta  and  strontia,  66,  67,  73,  75. 

„  „  lime,  66,  73,  75. 

„  „  magnesia,  66,  74. 

Sesquioxide  of  iron  from  baryta  and  strontia,  66,  67,  69. 

,,  ,,  lime  and  magnesia,  66,  69. 

A.  General  Method. 

All  Oxides  of  the  Fourth  Group  from  the  Alkaline 
Earths. 

Add  chloride  of  ammonium,  and,  if  acid,  also  ammonia,  and  66 
precipitate  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  as  in  63-  Take  care  to  use 
slightly  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium,  perfectly  saturated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  free  from  carbonate  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  and  to  employ  it  in  sufficient  excess.  Insert  tne  cork, 
and  let  the  flask  stand  for  some  time  to  allow  the  precipitate  to 
subside,  then  wash  quickly,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  out  of  the 
contact  of  air,  with  water  to  which  some  sulphide  of  ammonium  has 
been  added.  Acidify  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  heat,  niter 
from  the  sulphur,  and  separate  the  alkaline  earths,  as  directed 
§  154.  If  the  filtrate  is  brownish  from  a  little  dissolved  sulphide 
of  nickel,  acidify  it  with  acetic  acid  instead  of  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  add  some  alkaline  acetate,  pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  boil, 
and  filter. 

If  the  quantity  of  the  alkaline  earths  is  rather  considerable,  it 
is  advisable  to  treat  the  slightly  washed  precipitate  once  more  with 
hydrochloric  acid  (in  presence  of  nickel  or  cobalt,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  effect  complete  solution),  heat  the  solution  gently  for  some 
time,  and  then  reprecipitate  in  the  same  way.  If  we  have  merely 
to  effect  the  removal  of  nickel  and  cobalt,  we  may  also,  after  ad- 
dition of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  acidify  with  acetic  acid,  add  acetate 
of  soda,  warm,  pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  filter ;  but  it  is 
always  necessary  to  test  the  filtrate  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  for 
nickel  and  cobalt.     (Compare  90.) 

In  separating  manganese  you  may  also  use  the  method  given 
§  1  09,  2,  b,  but  in  this  case,  too,  a  double  precipitation  is  to  be 
recommended. 

.  B.  Special  Methods. 

1.  Baryta,  Strontia,  and  Lime,  from   the   whole   of  67 
the  Oxides  of  the  Fourth  Group. 
Precipitate  the  baryta  and  strontia  from  the  slightly  acid 
solution  with  sulphuric  acid  (§§  101, 102).    The  sulphate  of 

*  Zeitaehr.  f.  anal.  Chem,  11,  298. 
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baryta  should  first  be  washed  with  water  acidified  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  even  then  you  cannot  be  sure  of 
getting  it  free  from  iron.  The  alkaline  earthy  sulphates 
after  weighing  must  therefore  always  be  tested  for  iron,  <fcc. 

2.  Oxide  of  Zirfc  from  the  Alkaline  Earths.  68 

a.  Convert  the  bases  into  acetates  and  precipitate  the  zinc 
from  the  solution  according  to  §  108, 1,  b. 

b.  Evaporate  the  solution  of  the  chlorides  with  excess  of  chlo- 
ride of  ammonium,  ignite  the  residue,  and  if  necessary  repeat 
the  operation.  The  zinc  is  expelled  as  chloride,  the  alkaline 
earths  remain  behind. 

3.  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  from  the  Alkaline  Earths.      69 

a.  Mix  the  somewhat  acid  solution  with  enough  chloride  of 
ammonium,  boil,  add  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  boil  till  the 
excess  of  the  latter  is  nearly  expelled,  and  filter.  The  solu- 
tion is  free  from  iron,  the  precipitate  is  free  from  lime,  baryta, 
and  strontia,  but  contains  a  very  slight  trace  of  magnesia 
(H.  Rose*).  In  delicate  aoalyses,  after  moderately  washing 
the  hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  redissolve  it  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  repeat  the  precipitation. 

b.  Precipitate  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  as  basic  acetate  or  for- 
miate,  compare  84  and  85-  The  method  is  good,  and  can 
frequently  oe  employed. 

c.  Precipitate  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  with  succinate  of  am- 
monia (86). 

d.  Decompose  the  nitrates  by  heat  (46)*    A  good  method.f 

e.  Precipitate  the  dilute  slightly  acid  solution  with  carbonate 
of  baryta,  and  filter,  after  short  digestion  in  the  cold  (54). 
Only  applicable  in  the  separation  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  from 
lime  and  magnesia. 

4.  Protoxide    of     Manganese    from    the     Alkaline 

Earths. 

a.  Methods  based  upon  the  separation  of  Manganese  as  Sesquioxide  or 
Binoxide. 

a.  The  methods  (described  in  the  last  edition)  of  Gibbs,J  Schiel,§  70 
H.  Rose, ||  and  others,  in  which  the  manganese  is  thrown  down  as 
hydrated  peroxide  by  peroxide  of  lead,  by  adding  acetate  of  soda 
and  passing  chlorine,  or  by  bromine,  cannot  be  relied  on,  since 
decided  traces  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  always  coprecipitated  with 
the  manganese.  Compare  also  R.  FinkenerIT,  whose  experience  is 
the  same.  According^  to  Gibbs**  the  error  may  be  decreased  by 
double  precipitation.  But  as  the  precipitate  usually  contains  alkali, ft 
and  is  therefore  unfit  to  weigh  after  simple  ignition,  these  methods 
are  rarely  worth  using. 

0.  Deville's  Method.}} — The  bases  must  be  present  as  nitrates.  71 

*  Pogg.  Annal.  100,  300. 
f  Compare  Latschinow,  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  7,  213. 

X  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  86,  54. 

§  Sillim.  Journ.  15,  275.  ||  Pogg.  AnnaL  110,  305. 

If  Handbuch  d.  anal.  Chem.  v.  JL  Roan,  6  Aufl.  v.  Fjkkinbb,  2,  925. 

**  Zeitachr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  3,  831.        +t  lb.  11,  298. 

XX  Jouru.  f.  prakt  Chem.  60,  11. 
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Heat  in  a  covered  platinum  dish  to  from  200°  to  200°,  until  the 
formation  of  fumes  has  completely  ceased,  and  the  mass  has  become 
black ;  and  proceed  in  all  other  respects  as  directed  in  46«  The 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  organic  matter,  or  the  action  of  a 
too  intense  heat,  may  cause  the  reduction  of  traces  of  binoxide  of 
manganese,  and  their  solution  in  nitrate  of  ammonia ;  hence  the 
solution  must  always  be  tested  for  manganese.  The  precipitate  is, 
I  find,  never  perfectly  free  from  alkaline  earths. 

b.  Methods  based  upon  the    Volumetric  determination  of  Manganese, 
according  to  Bunsen  and  Krieger.* 

a.  Manganese  from  Magnesia.  72 

Precipitate  with  solution  of  soda  (§  109, 1,  b).  Wash  the  pre- 
cipitate thoroughly,  ignite,  and  weigh.  If  the  quantity  of  magnesia 
present  is  sufficient,  the  residue  has  the  formula, 

Mnt08,MgO  +  *MgO. 

Treat  a  weighed  sample  of  it  as  directed  in  §  142 ;  this  will  give 
the  quantity  of  the  manganese  (1  eq.  chlorine,  or  liberated  iodine, 
corresponds  to  1  eq.  Mn2OJ,  and,  by  difference,  the  quantity  of  the 
magnesia. 

0.  Prom  Baryta  and  Strontia. 

Precipitate  with  carbonate  of  soda  (§  109, 1,  a).  The  ignited 
precipitate  has  the  formula, 

Mn.O^BaO  +  *BaO,COs. 

Treat  a  sample  as  in  a ;  this  will  give  the  quantity  of  the  manganese. 
To  find  that  of  the  carbonate  of  baryta,  deduct  the  weight  of  the 
sesquioxide  of  manganese  from  that  of  the  weighed  precipitate,  and 
add  to  the  difference  as  much  carbonic  acid  as  has  been  expelled  by 
the  sesquioxide  of  manganese,  that  is,  for  each  eq.  Mn,Oa,  1  eq.  COt. 

y.  From  Lime. 

Proceed  as  in  ß;  but  after  ignition,  moisten  repeatedly  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  dry,  and  ignite  gently,  until  the  weight 
remains  constant.  Here,  however,  it  is  better  to  ignite  the  pre- 
cipitate over  the  blast  gas-lamp  until  the  lime  has  become  caustic. 

N.B. — This  method  of  volumetric  determination  of  manganese 
presupposes  the  presence  of  more  than  1  eq.  MgO,  CaO,  &c,  to 
1  eq.  Mn80. ;  for  if  the  case  is  different,  the  residue  contains, 
besides  Mn40„  also  Mna08,MnO.  To  adapt  the  method  also  to 
cases  of  the  latter  description,  Krieger  recommends  the  following 
process  :  dissolve  a  sample  of  the  weighed  precipitate,  add  half  the 
weight  of  oxide  of  zinc,  precipitate  with  carbonate  of  soda,  ignite 
the  precipitate  some  time  in  the  air,  weigh  the  product,  and  use  it 
or  an  aliquot  part  of  it,  for  the  volumetric  determination.  It  contains 
the  whole  of  the  manganese  as  MnsO,.  As  will  be  seen,  this  modi- 
fication greatly  complicates  the  method.  In  precipitating  manganese 
with  soda  or  carbonate  of  soda  remember  the  precautions  given  in 
§  109, 1,  a  and  b,  and  that  the  precipitate  must  be  exhausted  with 
boiling  water  after  ignition  to  free  it  from  alkali. 

•  AnnaL  A  Chero.  u.  Pharm.  87,  268.  f  lb.  48,  140. 
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5.  Protoxide  of  Cobalt,  Protoxide  op  Nickel,  and 

Oxide  of  Zinc,  froh  Baryta,  Strontia,  and  Lime. 
Mix  with  carbonate  of  soda  in  excess,  add  cyanide  of  potassium,  73 
heat  very  gently,  until  the  precipitated  carbonates  of  cobalt,  nickel, 
and  zinc  are  rechssolved ;  then  niter  the  alkaline  earthy  carbonates 
from  the  solution  of  the  cyanides  in  cyanide  of  potassium.  The 
former  are  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  separated 
according  to  §  154;  the  latter  are  separated  according  to  §  160 
(Haidlen  and  Fresenius*). 

6.  Protoxide  of  Cobalt  and  Protoxide  of  Nickel  from 

Magnesia. 
Precipitate  with  a  mixture  of  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  potassa  74 
and  solution  of  caustic  potassa.  The  precipitate  consists  of  sesqui- 
oxide  of  nickel,  sesquioxide  of  cobalt,  ana  hydrate  of  magnesia; 
wash  thoroughly,  and  digest,  whilst  still  moist,  at  a*  temperature  of 
from  30°  to  40  ,  with  an  excess  of  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury. 
In  this  process  a  double  salt  is  formed  of  MgCl  +  3HgCl,  and  the 
magnesia  is  dissolved,  whilst  a  corresponding  quantity  of  basic 
chloride  of  mercury  precipitates  (UllgrenJ).  Evaporate  the  solu- 
tion and  washings,  with  addition  of  pure  oxide  of  mercury,  and 
determine  the  magnesia  as  directed  §  104, 3,  b.  Remove  the  mercury 
from  the  oxides  of  nickel  and  cobalt  by  ignition,  and  separate  the 
two  metals  as  directed  below. 

7.  Protoxide  of  Cobalt  and  Protoxide  of  Nickel  from 

Baryta,  Strontia,  and  Lime. 
Ignite  the  chlorides  of  the  metals  in  hydrogen  gas,  and  separate  75 
the  reduced  nickel  and  cobalt  from  the  chloride  of  barium,  &c.  by 
treating  with  water.  J 

III.  Separation  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Fourth  Group 

FROM  THOSE  OF  THE  THIRD,  AND  FROM  EACH  OTHER. 

§  160. 

Index : — The  Nos.  refer  to  those  in  the  margin. 

Alumina  from  oxide  of  zinc,  76,  77,  85,  86,  87,  97. 

„  protoxide  of  manganese,  76,  77,  78,  85,  86,  108. 

,,  protoxides  of  nickel  and  oobalt,  76,  77,  80,  85,  86,  97* 

„  protoxide  of  iron,  76,  77,  78,  85. 

,,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  77,  78,  84,  91,  92, 104. 

Sesquioxide  of  chromium  from  oxide  of  zinc,  protoxides  of  manganese,  nickel, 

cobalt  and  iron,  76,  77,  98,  94. 
„  sesquioxide  of  iron,  77,  91,  98,  94. 

Oxide  of  sine  from  alumina,  76,  77,  85,  86,  87,  97. 

„  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  76,  77,  98,  94. 

„  protoxide  of  manganese,  81,  87,  88,  109. 

„  protoxide  of  nickel,  88,  100, 101,  102. 

„  protoxide  of  oobalt,  88,  96,  99,  101, 102. 

„  sesquioxide  of  iron,  76,  82,  85,  86,  103,  106. 

Protoxide  of  manganese  from  alumina,  76,  77,  78,  85,  86, 108. 

sesquioxide  of  chromium,  76,  77,  98,  94. 
oxide  of  zinc,  81,  87,  88,  109. 
protoxide  of  nickel,  81,  89,  90,  101. 
protoxide  of  cobalt,  89,  90,  96,  101. 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  76,  82,  85,  86,  108. 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  43, 140.         t  Biezelius'  Jahreeber.  21,  146, 
QUANT.  VOL.  I.  F   F 
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Protoxide  of  nickel  from  alumina,  76,  77,  80,  85,  86,  97. 

„  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  76,  77,  93,  94. 

„  oxide  of  zinc,  88,  100,  101, 102. 

,,  protoxide  of  manganese,  81,  89,  90, 101. 

„  protoxide  of  cobalt,  95,  96,  98,  110. 

„  sesquioxide  of  iron,  76,  80,  82,  85,  86,  89,  106. 

Protoxide  of  cobalt  from  alumina,  76,  77,  80,  85,  86,  97. 

„  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  76,  77,  98,  94. 

„  oxide  of  zinc,  88,  96,  99,  101, 102. 

„  protoxide  of  manganese,  89,  90,  96,  101. 

„  protoxide  of  nickel,  95,  96,  98, 110. 

„  sesquioxide  of  iron,  76,  80,  82,  85,  86,  89,  106. 
Protoxide  of  iron  from  alumina,  76,  77,  78,  85. 

,,  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  76,  77,  93,  94. 

„  sesquioxide  of  iron,  76,  88,  85,  105,  107,  111. 
Sesquioxide  of  iron  from  alumina,  77,  78,  84,  91,  92,  104. 

„  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  77,  91,  93,  94. 

„  oxide  of  zinc,  76,  82,  85,  86, 103, 106. 

,,  protoxide  of  manganese,  76,  82,  85,  86, 108. 

„  protoxide  of  nickel,  76,  80,  82,  85,  86,  89,  106. 

„  protoxide  of  cobalt  76,  80,  82,  85,  86,  89, 106. 

„  protoxide  of  iron,  76,  88,  85,  105, 107,  111. 

A.  General  Methods. 

1.  Method  based  upon  the  Precipitation  of  some  Oxides  by  Carbonate 
of  Baryta. 

Sesquioxide  of  Iron,  Alumina,  and  Sesquioxide  of 
Chromium,  from  all  other  Bases  of  the  Fourth  Group. 

Mix  the  sufficiently  dilute  solution  of  the  chlorides  or  nitrates,  76 
but  not  sulphates,  which  must  contain  a  little  free  acid,*  in  a  flask, 
with  a  moderate  excess  of  carbonate  of  baryta  diffused  in  water ; 
cork,  and  allow  to  stand  some  time  in  the  cold,  with  occasional 
shaking.  The  sesquioxide  of  iron,  alumina,  and  sesquioxide  of 
chromium,  are  completely  separated,!  whilst  the  other  bases  remain 
in  solution,  with  tue  exception  perhaps  of  traces  of  protoxide  of 
cobalt  and  protoxide  of  nickel,  which  will  generally  foil  down  with 
the  precipitated  oxides.  This  may  be  prevented,  at  least  as  regards 
nickel,  by  addition  of  chloride  of  ammonium  to  the  fluid  to  be  pre- 
cipitated (SchwarzenbergI).  Decant,  stir  up  with  cold  water, 
allow  to  deposit,  decant  again,  filter,  and  wash  with  cold  water. 
The  precipitate  contains,  besides  the  precipitated  oxides,  carbonate 
of  baryta ;  and  the  filtrate,  besides  the  non-precipitated  oxides,  a 
salt  of  baryta. 

If  protoxide  of  iron  is  present,  and  it  is  wished  to  separate  it  by 
this  method  from  sesquioxide  of  iron,  &c,  the  air  must  be  excluded 
during  the  whole  of  the  operation,  a  is  a  flask  in  which  the  sub- 
stance is  dissolved,  and  the  operations  of  precipitation  and  washing 
by  decantation  are  effected.  Carbonic  acid  enters  through  by  and  in 
making  the  GOt  apparatus  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  have  to 
depend  on  the  pressure  of  the  gas  for  filling  d.  The  water  in  the 
bottle  on  the  shelf  to  be  used  for  washing  snould  have  been  boiled 
and  cooled  in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid.    The  glass  tubes  fitting 

*  If  there  is  much  free  acid,  the  greater  part  of  it  must  first  be  saturated  with 
carbonate  of  soda. 

t  The  separation  of  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  requires  the  most  time. 

£  AnnaL  d  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  97,  216. 
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in  a  should  be  smeared  with  tallow.    In  washing,  the  supernatant 
fluid,  as  clear  as  possible,  is  made  to  pass  through  the  asbestos  filter 


Fig.  10*. 

t.    He  is  placed  sufficiently  below  a,  d,  when  once  filled,  will  act  as 
a  syphon. 

2.   Method  based  upon  the  precipitation  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Fourth 
Oroupby  Sulphiile  of  Sodium,  or  Sulphide  of  Ammonium,  from 
Alkaline  Solution  effected  mth  the  aid  of  Tartaric  Acid. 
Alumina    and    Sesquioxide    of    Chromium    from    the 
Oxides  of  the  Fourth  Group. 

Mix  the  solution  with  pure  neutral  tartrate  of  potash,*  then  with  77 

*  Tartaric  Mid  often  contain!  »Immun,  therefore  thil  ii  beat  made  from  tbe  biUr- 
trate. 
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pure  solution  of  soda  or  potassa  until,  the  fluid  has  cleared  again  ;* 
add  sulphide  of  sodium  as  Ion?  as  a  precipitate  forms,  allow  it  to 
deposit  until  the  supernatant  fluid  no  longer  exhibits  a  greenish  or 
brownish  tint ;  decant,  stir  the  precipitate  up  with  water  containing1 
sulphide  of  sodium,  decant  again,  transfer  the  precipitate,  which 
contains  all  the  metals  of  the  fourth  group,  to  a  Alter,  wash  with 
water  containing1  sulphide  of  sodium,  and  separate  the  metals  as 
directed  in  B.  Add  to  the  filtrate  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  evaporate 
to  dryness ;  fuse  the  residue  in  a  platinum  dish,  and  separate  the 
alumina  from  the  chromic  acid  formed  as  directed  §  15/.  If  you 
have  merely  to  separate  alumina  from  the  oxides  of  the  fourth  group, 
it  is  better,  after  addition  of  tartrate  of  potash,  to  supersaturate  with 
ammonia,  add  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  precipitate  in  a  flask  with 
sulphide  of  ammonium.  When  the  precipitate  has  settled  it  is  filtered 
off  and  washed  with  water  containing  sulphide  of  ammonium.  The 
filtrate  is  evaporated  in  a  platinum  aish  with  carbonate  of  soda  and 
nitrate  of  potassa  to  dryness,  fused,  and  the  alumina  determined  in 
the  residue. 

B.  Special  Methods, 

1.  Methods  based  upon   the    Solubility  of  Alumina  in    Caustic 
Alhalies. 

a.  Alumina  from  Protoxide  and  Sesquioxide  of  Iron,  78 
and  Small  Quantities  of   Protoxide  of   Manganese  (but 
not  from  the  protoxides  of  nickel  and  cobalt). 

Mix  the  hydrochloric  solution  with  carbonate  of  soda,  or  pure 
potash  till  the  greater  part  of  the  free  acid  is  neutralized,  and  pour 
the  solution  gradually  into  excess  of  pure  potash  heated  nearly  to 
boiling  in  a  platinum  or  silver  dish,  stirring  all  the  while.  Porcelain 
does  not  answer  so  well,  and  glass  should  on  no  account  be  used. 
The  iron,  if  present  as  sesquichloride,  separates  as  hydrated  sesqui- 
oxide, while  the  alumina  remains  in  solution  as  alkaline  aluminate. 
The  hydrated  protosesquioxide  of  iron  is  more  easy  to  wash  than 
the  sesquioxide,  hence  when  much  iron  is  present  it  is  better  to 
reduce  a  part  by  cautiously  adding  sulphite  of  soda  and  heating, 
so  that  when  the  solution  is  added  to  the  boiling  potash  a  black 
granular  precipitate  may  be  formed.  The  iron  precipitate  is  sure  to 
contain  alkali,  and  must  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solu- 
tion boiled  with  nitric  acid  if  necessary,  and  reprecipitated  with 
ammonia. 

To  the  alkaline  filtrate  add  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid.  If 
the  potash  was  present  in  sufficient  excess  the  precipitate  will  re- 
dissolve  readily  on  stirring.  Continue  adding  hydrochloric  acid  till 
in  excess,  boil  with  a  little  chlorate  of  potash  (to  destroy  traces  of 
organic  matter),  concentrate  by  evaporation,  and  throw  down  the 
alumina  according  to  §  105,  a.  The  above  is  the  best  method  of 
procedure,  but  it  is  always  to  be  feared  that  small  quantities  of 
alumina  will  be  retained  by  the  iron  precipitate. 

b.  Alumina  from  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  and  Protoxides 
of  Iron,  Cobalt,  and  Nickel. 

Fuse  the  oxides  with  hydrate  of  potassa  in  a  silver  crucible,  boil  79 

*  Sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  oxide  of  zinc  cannot  be  obtained  together  in 
line  solution  (Chakokl,  Compt  rend.  43,  927  ;  Journ.  f.  prakt  Chem.  70,  378). 
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the  mass  with  water,  and  filter  the  alkaline  fluid,  which  contains 
the  alumina,  from  the  oxides,  which  are  free  from  alumina,  but  con- 
tain potassa  (H.  Rose). 

S.  Methods  based  on  the  different  behavior  of  the  Oxides  to  Am» 
mania  or  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  in  the  presence  of  Chloride  of 
Ammonium. 

a.  Alumina  and  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  from  Protoxides 
of  Cobalt  and  Nickel. 

Sesquioxide  of  iron  may  be  completely  separated  from  these  prot-  80 
oxides,  DY  mixing*  the  hot  solution  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  and 
then  with  excess  of  ammonia,  digesting*  for  several  hours,  washing" 
the  precipitate,  redissolving  in  hydrochloric  acid,  reprecipitating-  with 
ammonia,  and  repeating  the  operation  a  third  time.  Nickel  and 
cobalt  are  to  be  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  addition  of  sulphide 
of  ammonium,  and  subsequent  neutralization  with  acetic  acid. 

If  it  is  desired  to  remove  the  chloride  of  ammonium  previously, 
this  may  be  done  by  evaporating  to  dryness  and  heating  the  residue 
in  a  porcelain  dish  or  crucible.* 

In  separating  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina  from  protoxides 
of  nickel  and  cobalt,  it  is  well  to  substitute  carbonate  of  ammonia 
for  ammonia,  so  as  to  insure  the  complete  precipitation  of  the 
alumina. 

b.  Protoxide  of  Manganese  from  Protoxide  of  Nickel  81 
and  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

The  solution  should  be  slightly  acid  and  contain  chloride  of 
ammonium.  Precipitate  the  manganese  as  white  carbonate  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  allow  to  settle  in  a  warm  place,  filter  through 
a  thick  paper,  if  necessary  double,  wash  with  hot  water,  dry  the 
precipitate  and  convert  it  into  protosesquioxide  by  ignition  with 
access  of  air.  This  excellent  method  was  proposed  by  Tamm ,f  and 
has  given  me  good  results.!  It  is  not  adapted  to  the  separation  of 
cobalt  from  manganese,  as  the  former  is  partly  precipitated  with  the 
latter. 

3.  Methods  based  upon  the  different  deportment  of  neutralized  Solu- 
tions at  boiling  heat, 

a.  Sesquioxide   of   Iron    from   Protoxides  of   Manga-  82 
nese,    Nickel  and    Cobalt,   Oxide    of   Zinc,   and  other 
strong  Bases,  after  Herschel,§  Schwarzenberg||  and  mt 
own  Experiments. 

Mix  the  dilute  solution  largely  with  chloride  of  ammonium  (at 
least  20  of  NH4C1  to  1  of  MnO^NiO,  <fcc),  add  carbonate  of  am- 
monia in  small  quantities,  at  last  drop  by  drop  and  in  very  dilute 
solution,  as  long  as  the  precipitated  iron  redissolves,  which  takes 
place  promptly  at  first,  but  more  slowly  towards  the  end.    As  soon 

*  Platinum  vessels  may  not  be  used,  as  they  become  spotted  with  nickel-platinum 
and  are  difficult  to  clean.  Thin  method,  which  I  recommended  in  the  last  edition  in  the 
presence  of  small  quantities  of  iron,  lias  been  found  by  v.  Bauxhaukr  (Zeitechr.  f. 
an&L  Chem.  10,  218),  to  be  very  suitable  in  the  presence  of  large  quantities, 
t  Chem.  flews,  26,  87.  t  Zeitsohr.  f.  anaL  Chem.  11,  425. 

§  AnnaL.  de  Chun,  et  de  Phys.  49,  806.        11  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  97,  216. 
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as  the  fluid  has  lost  its  transparency,  without  showing*,  however,  the 
least  trace  of  a  distinct  precipitate  in  it,  and  fails  to  recover  its 
clearness  after  standing  some  time  in  the  cold,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
becomes  rather  more  turbid  than  otherwise,  the  reaction  may  be 
considered  completed.  When  this  point  has  been  attained,  neat 
slowly  to  boiling,  and  keep  in  ebullition  for  a  short  time  after  the 
carbonic  acid  has  been  entirely  expelled.  The  sesquioxide  of  iron 
separates  as  a  basic  salt,  which  rapidly  settles,  if  the  solution  was 
not  too  concentrated.  Pour  off  the  hot  fluid  through  a  filter  and 
wash  by  decantation  combined  with  filtration  with  boiling  water  con- 
taining a  little  chloride  of  ammonium.  It  is  well  to  redissolve  the  pre- 
cipitate in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  throw  down  the  iron  with  ammonia. 
The  first  filtrate  should  be  mixed  with  excess  of  ammonia.  If  a 
small  portion  of  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  thrown  down  here, 
filter  it  off,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitate  with  ammonia 
and  thus  free  the  small  quantity  of  iron  entirely  from  the  strong 
bases ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  larger  quantity  of  iron  is  thrown  down, 
this  is  a  sign  that  the  operation  has  been  conducted  improperly, 
and  the  hydrochloric  solution  of  the  precipitate  must  be  reprecipi- 
tated  as  above.  The  fluid  should  not  contain  more  than  8  or  4  gnn. 
sesquioxide  of  iron  in  the  litre,  and  should  be  tolerably  free  from 
sulphuric  acid,  as  when  this  is  present  it  is  impossible  to  hit  the 
exact  point  of  saturation. 

5.  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  from  the  Protoxide. 

In  compounds  which  dissolve  with  difficulty  in  hydrochloric  acid,  83 
but  are  decomposed  by  moderately  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  at  a 
temperature  below  306°,*  ScHEERERf  separates  sesquioxide  from 
protoxide  of  iron  by  dissolving  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid 
(which  is  to  be  kept  up  during  the  entire  experiment),  diluting  with 
pieces  of  ice  free  from  air,  adding  carbonate  of  ammonia  until  the 
acid  is  nearly  neutralized,  then  finely  powdered  magnesite  (but  not 
the  artificial  carbonate),  and  boiling  from  10  to  15  minutes.  The 
whole  of  the  sesquioxide  if  iron  is  precipitated  by  this  process.  The 
precipitate  is  washed  as  in  76 >  with  water  which,  after  being  mixed 
with  some  sulphate  of  ammonia,  has  been  boiled  free  from  air  and 
allowed  to  cool  out  of  contact  of  air.  v.  KobellJ  prefers,  as  dis- 
solving agent,  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
2  vols,  water,  and  1  vol.  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution 
may  generally  be  effected  with  ease,  without  any  oxidation  of  the 
protoxide  of  iron,  by  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  a  mixture 
of  4  parts  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  1  part  water  in  sealed 
tubes,  at  210°  (Mitscherlich§).  Silicates  are  also  very  conve- 
niently dissolved  with  hydrofluoric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  or  hydro- 
fluoric and  dilute  sulphuric  acids.  The  silicate  and  its  solvent 
being  in  a  platinum  dish  on  a  water-bath,  in  order  to  prevent  access 
of  air  place  on  the  bath  a  cylinder  of  plaster  of  Paris  with  a  cover. 
The  cylinder  may  be  readily  made  in  the  laboratory.  It  should 
have  a  hole  bored  in  its  side,  through  which  carbonic  acid  should 
be  passed  during  the  operation,  care  being  taken  to  fill  the  cylinder 

•  Upon  boiling,  protoxide  of  iron  is  oxidised,  the  sulphuric  acid  being  reduced  to 
sulphurous  acid  (v.  Kobell,  AnnaJ.  d.  Cbem.  u.  Pharm.  90,  244). 

t  Pogg.  AnnaL  Stf,  91,  and  93,  448.  J  AnnaL  d.  Uhem.  u.  Pl.arm.  90,  244. 

§  Zeitachr.  f.  anal.  Cbem.  1,  54. 
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with  the  gas  before  commencing.  Similar  methods  and  apparatus 
have  been  described  by  Werther,*  J.  P.  CooKE,f  and  Wilbur 
and  Whittles ey.J  The  hydrofluoric  acid  should  be  free  from 
sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids. 

c.  Sesqüioxide  of  Irow  from  Alumina.  64 

The  metals  may  be  present  as  chlorides  or  sulphates.  Mix  the 
dilute  solutioji^if  necessary  with  carbonate  of  soda  to  neutralize 
any  large  excess  of  free  acid,  then  add  hyposulphite  of  soda  till  all 
the  sesquisalt  of  iron  is  reduced  to  protosalt,  now  add  more  hypo- 
sulphite and  boil  for  some  time  till  all  odor  of  sulphurous  acid  has 
entirely  disappeared.  The  alumina  is  precipitated  in  accordance 
with  the  following  reaction :  ALOt,3SO,  +  3(NaO,S4Ot)  +  8HO  = 
Al  0„3H0  +  3(NaO,SOt)  +  3S0,  +  Sf.  Filter,  wash  the  precipitate 
well  and  ignite.  Decompose  the  excess  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in 
the  filtrate  by  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid,  filter  off  the  separated 
sulphur,  and  determine  the  iron  (Chance l§). 

4.  Method  based  on  the  behavior  of  the  Acetates  at  a  boiling  heat. 

Sesqüioxide  of  Iron  and  Alumina  from  Protoxide  of  85 
Manganese,  Oxide    of   Zinc  and  Protoxides  of   Cobalt, 
Nickel,  and  Iron. 

The  metals  should  be  present  in  the  form  of  chlorides.  The 
solution  should  be  in  a  flask.  If  much  free  acid  is  present  first 
nearly  neutralize  with  carbonate  of  soda  or  of  ammonia ;  the  solu- 
tion should  remain  clear,  but  if  there  is  much  sesquichloride  of  iron 
it  should  be  of  a  deep  red  color.  Add  a  concentrated  solution  of 
neutral  acetate  of  soda  or  of  ammonia,  not  in  large  excess,  and  boil 
for  a  short  time— long  continued  boiling  would  make  the  precipitate 
slimy.  When  the  lamp  is  removed  the  precipitate  should  settle 
rapidly,  leaving  the  supernatant  fluid  clear.  Wash  the  precipitate 
immediately  by  decantation  and  filtration  with  boiling  water  con- 
taining a  little  acetate  of  soda  or  ammonia.  In  very  particular 
analyses  it  would  be  well  after  washing  the  precipitate  a  little  to 
redissolve  it  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  reprecipitate. 

In  separating  sesqüioxide  of  iron  from  the  protoxide  Reichardt|| 
recommends  a  slight  addition  of  chloride  of  ammonium  or  of  sodium 
to  prevent  oxidation  of  the  protoxide. 

The  precipitate  of  basic  acetate  of  sesqüioxide  of  iron  or  basic  ace- 
tate of  alumina  is  best  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  in  order  to  pre- 
cipitate the  bases  from  this  solution  again  by  ammonia.  This  method 
is  more  suitable  to  the  separation  of  sesqüioxide  of  iron  or  of  sesqüi- 
oxide of  iron  and  alumina  from  the  strong  bases  than  to  the  separa- 
tion of  alumina  alone.  It  is  a  good  method,  and  is  very  generally 
used. 

Instead  of  the  alkaline  acetates,  the  corresponding  formates  may 
be  employed  with  the  best  result  (§  81,/), 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem,  01,  829. 

t  Zeitschr.  f.  anal/  Chem.  7,  99.  t  lb.  10,  98. 

§  Compt  rend.  46,  987.    Compare  also  Werthbb,  Journ,  f  prakt  Chem.  91,  329, 

and  Gibbö,  Zeitechr.  f.  aiial.  Chem.  8,  391.     This  method  has  been   so  frequently 

recommended,  that  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  give  it,     I  must  add,   however, 

I  have  not  found  it  perfectly  trustworthy. 

II  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  5,  64. 
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5.  Method  based  on  the  different  behavior  of  the  Succinates. 

Sesquioxide    of   Iron  (and  Alumina)  from   Oxide   of  86 
Zinc,  and  Protoxides  of  Manganese,  Nickel,  and  Cobalt. 

The  solution  should  contain  no  considerable  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  If  acid,  as  is  usually  the  case,  add  ammonia  till  the 
color  is  reddish-brown,  then  acetate  of  soda,  or  of  ammonia  (H. 
Rose)  till  the  color  is  deep  red,  finally  precipitate  with  neutral 
alkaline  succinate  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  when  cool  filter  the  suc- 
cinate of  sesquioxide  of  iron  from  the  solution  which  contains  the 
rest  of  the  metals.  Wash  the  precipitate  first  with  cold  water,  then 
with  warm  ammonia,  which  removes  the  greater  part  of  the  acid, 
leaving  it  darker  in  color.  Dry  and  ignite,  moisten  with  a  little 
nitric  acid,  and  ignite  again.  With  proper  care  the  separation  is 
complete,  and  especially  to  be  recommended  when  a  relatively  large 
quantity  of  iron  is  present.  The  method  may  also  be  used  in  toe 
presence  of  alumina.  The  latter  falls  down  completely  with  the 
iron  (E.  Mitscherlich,  Pagels*). 

6.  Methods  based  upon  the  different  deportment  of  the  several  Sul- 

phides with  Acids,  or  of  the  Acetic  Acid  Solutions  with  Sul- 
phuretted Hydrogen. 

a.  Oxide  of  Zinc  from  Alumina  and  Protoxide  of 
Manganese. 

The  solution  of  the  acetates,  which  must  be  free  from  inorganic  87 
acids,  and  must  contain  a  sufficient  excess  of  acetic  acid,  is  pre- 
cipitated with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  throws  down  the  zinc 
only  (§  108,  b).  The  oxides  are  usually  most  readily  obtained  in 
acetic  acid  solution,  by  converting  them  into  sulphates,  and  adding 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  acetate  of  baryta.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
then  conducted,  without  application  of  heat,  into  the  unfiltered  fluid, 
to  which,  if  necessary,  some  more  acetic  acid  has  been  added.  The 
precipitate,  which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  sulphide  of  zinc  and  sul- 
phate of  baryta,  is  washed  with  water  containing  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen. It  is  then  heated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution 
filtered,  and  the  zinc  in  the  filtrate  determined  as  directed  §  108,  a. 
The  other  oxides  are  determined  in  the  fluid  filtered  from  the 
sulphide  of  zinc,  after  removal  of  the  baryta  by  precipitation. 
Brunnerj  has  proposed  a  modification  of  this  process,  especially 
for  the  separation  of  zinc  from  nickel. 

b.  Oxide  of  Zinc  from  Protoxides  of  Nickel,  Cobalt,  88 
and  Manganese. 

To  the  hydrochloric  solution  add  carbonate  of  soda  till  a 
permanent  precipitate  just  forms,  and  then  a  drop  or  two  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  redissolve  the  precipitate.  Now  pass  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  till  the  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  zinc  ceases  to  increase. 
Add  a  few  drops  of  a  very  dilute  solution  of  acetate  of  soda,  and 
continue  passing  the  gas  for  some  time.  When  all  the  zinc  is  pre- 
cipitated, allow  to  stand  for  12  hours,  filter,  wash  with  sulphuretted 
hy  rogen  water,  and  estimate  the  nickel  and  cobalt  in  the  filtrate 
(Smith  and  Brunner")*).    A  good  method;  compare  Klaye  and 

*  Jahreflber.  v.  Kopp  u.  Will.  1858,  617. 
t  Dingler'e  polyt.  Journ.  150,  369 ;  Chem.  CentralbL  1859,  26. 
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De  us.*    The   method  is  also  adapted  for  separating  zinc  from 
manganese. 

e.  Protoxides  of  Cobalt  and  Nickel  from   Protoxide  89 
of  Manganese  and  the  Oxides  of  Iron. 

The  solution,  which  must  be  free  from  nitric  acid,  is,  after  neu- 
tralization of  any  free  acid  which  may  be  present  by  ammonia, 
precipitated  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  highly  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  then  added,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  conducted  into  the 
fluid  to  saturation,  with  frequent  stirring'.  This  serves  to  dissolve 
the  sulphide  of  manganese  and  the  sulphide  of  iron,  whilst  the 
sulphide  of  cobalt  and  the  sulphide  of  nickel,  though  the  latter  less 
completely,  remain  undissolved.  The  filtrate  is  reprecipitated  by 
addition  of  ammonia  and  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  the  above 
treatment  is  repeated.  The  results  are  accurate.  It  is  important, 
however,  to  test  the  weighed  cobalt  and  nickel  compounds,  for 
manganese  and  iron. 

d.  Protoxides  of  Cobalt  and  Nickel  from  Protoxide 
of  Manganese. 

To  the  acid  solution  add  carbonate  of  soda  in  excess,  then  acetic  90 
acid  in  good  excess,  then  to  the  clear  fluid,  containing  say  1  grm.  of 
nickel  or  cobalt,  SO  to  50  c.c.  of  acetate  of  soda  solution  (1  in  10), 
and  pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  saturation,  keeping  at  70°.  Filter 
off  the  precipitated  sulphide  of  nickel  or  cobalt,  wash  and  dry  it. 
Concentrate  the  filtrate  by  evaporation,  add  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and 
ammonium,  and  then  excess  of  acetic  acid,  thus  obtaining  a  second 
slight  precipitation  of  nickel  or  cobalt.  Test  the  filtrate  a^ain  in  the 
same  manner.  In  the  mixed  precipitates  estimate  nickel  or  cobalt 
according  to  §  110,  1,  b,  a,  or  §  111,  1,  c;  in  the  filtrate  the  man- 
ganese according  to  §  109,  2. 

7.  Methods  based  upon  the  different  deportment  of  the  several  Oxides 
mith  Hydrogen  Gas  at  a  red  heat. 

a.  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  from  Alumina  and  Sesquioxide 
of  Chromium. 

Rivot's  Method. f — Precipitate  with  ammonia,  heat,  filter,  ignite  91 
and  weigh.  Triturate,  and  weigh  off  a  portion  in  a  porcelain  boat. 
Insert  tne  latter  into  a  porcelain  tube,  supported  in  a  horizontal 
position,  through  which  a  stream  of  hydrogen  (dried  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  chloride  of  calcium)  is  passing.  In  the  open  end  of  the 
porcelain  tube  is  inserted  a  perforated  cork,  with  a  narrow  open  glass 
tube.  When  the  air  is  expelled  from  the  apparatus,  heat  tne  porce- 
lain tube  gradually  to  redness,  and  maintain  it  at  that  temperature 
as  long  as  water  forms  (about  1  hour).  Allow  the  tube  now  to  cool, 
still  maintaining  the  current  of  hydrogen,  then  remove  the  boat,  and 
weigh  it.  The  loss  of  weight  indicates  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
which  was  combined  with  the  iron  to  sesquioxide. 

If  you  wish  to  determine  the  oxides  separately,  which  may  be 
deemea  more  particularly  necessary  if  the  substance  contains  little 
sesquioxide  ot  iron,  treat  the  mixture  of  alumina,  sesquioxide  of 
chromium,  and  metallic  iron,  with  highly  dilute  nitric  acid  (1  part 

*  ZeiUchr.  f.  anal  Chem.  10,  200. 
t  AnnaL  de  Chim.  et  de  Pbys.  30,  188 ;  Journ.  f.  prakt  Chem.  51,  338. 
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of  acid  to  30  or  40  parts  of  water),  or  with  water  to  which  very 
little  nitric  acid  is  added  from  time  to  time.  The  iron  is  dissolved, 
the  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  chromium  remain  undissolved.  The 
latter  oxides  are  weighed ;  the  iron  is  precipitated  by  ammonia, 
after  ebullition  of  the  fluid.  The  results  of  Kivot's  experimental 
analyses  were  highly  satisfactory.  The  method  is  more  particularly 
suitable  in  cases  where  the  quantity  of  alumina,  <&c.,  is  large  and 
that  of  iron  small. 

b.  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  from  Alumina. 

Deyille  transmits  through  the  tube,  after  the  reduction  by  92 
hydrogen  has  been  effected  as  in  a,  first  hydrochloric  gas,  and  then 
again  nydrogen.  This  leaves  the  alumina  in  a  state  of  purity ;  the 
iron  volatilizes  as  protochloride,  and  is  either  determined  by  the 
loss  or  in  the  direct  way.  If  the  latter  mode  is  adopted,  the  proto- 
chloride in  the  tubes  and  in  the  tubulated  receiver  is  dissolved  by 
heating  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  boiling,  and  conducting  the 
vapor  into  the  porcelain  tube;  the  tubulure  of  the  receiver  is 
directed  downwards  in  this  operation.  The  operation  is  much  faci- 
litated by  the  use  of  a  platinum  tube  (Cooke*). 

8.  Methods  based  upon  the  different  capacity  of  the  several  Oxides 
to  be  converted  by  Oxidizing  Agents  into  higher  Oxides,  or  by 
Chlorine  into  higher  Chlorides. 

a.  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium  from  all  the  Oxides  of 
the  Fourth  Group,  and  from  Alumina. 

a.  Fuse  the  oxides  with  nitrate  of  potassa  and  carbonate  of  soda  93 
(comp.  59),  boil  the  mass  with  water,  add  a  small  quantity  of  spirit 
of  wine,  and  heat  gently  for  several  hours.  Filter  and  determine  in  the 
filtrate  the  chromium  as  directed  §  130,  and  in  the  residue  the  bases 
of  the  fourth  group.  The  following  is  the  theory  of  this  process : 
the  oxides  of  zinc,  cobalt,  nickel,  iron,  and  partly  that  of  manganese, 
separate  upon  the  fusion,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  manganate 
(perhaps  also  some  ferrate)  and  Chromate  of  potassa  are  formed. 
Upon  boiling  with  water,  part  of  the  manganic  acid  of  the  man- 
ganate of  potassa  is  converted  into  permanganic  acid  at  the  expense 
of  the  oxygen  of  another  part,  which  is  reduced  to  the  state  of 
binoxide ;  the  latter  separates,  whilst  the  potassa  salts  are  dissolved. 
The  addition  of  alcohol,  with  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat, 
effects  the  decomposition  of  the  manganate  and  permanganate  of 
potassa,  binoxide  of  manganese  being  separated.  Upon  filtering 
the  mixture,  we  have  therefore  now  the  whole  of  the  chromium  in 
the  filtrate  as  alkaline  Chromate,  and  all  the  oxides  of  the  fourth 
group  on  the  filter.  Alumina,  if  present,  will  be  found  partly  in  the 
residue,  partly  as  alkaline  aluminate  in  the  filtrate ;  proceed  with 
the  latter  according  to  59* 

If  you  have  to  deal  with  the  native  compound  of  sesquioxide  of 
chromium  with  protoxide  of  iron  (chromic  iron)  the  above  method 
does  not  answer.  The  method  of  analysing  this  substance  will  be 
given  in  the  Special  Part. 

ß.  Nearly  neutralize  the  solution,  add  acetate  of  soda,  heat  and  94 
convert  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  into  chromic  acid  by  parsing 

*  ZeiUckr.  f.  anal.  Chetu.  6,  226. 
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chlorine,  compare  61*  If  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina  are  pre- 
sent, they  will  separate  during  boiling  by  the  action  of  the  acetate 
of  soda,  while  the  chromic  acid  and  any  oxide  of  zinc  will  remain 
in  solution.  If  manganese,  nickel  and  cobalt  are  present,  the 
method  loses  its  simplicity;  the  manganese  is  precipitated  as 
hydrated  peroxide  with  a  portion  of  the  cobalt,  almost  the  whole  of 
the  nickel  and  some  zinc,  while  the  chromic  acid  remains  in  solution 
with  the  principal  amount  of  the  zinc  and  the  rest  of  the  cobalt  and 
nickel  (W.  Gibbs). 

b.  Protoxide  of  Cobalt  from  Protoxide  op  Nickel. 

a.  After  H.  Rose.*  Dilute  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  in  a  95 
capacious  flask,  with  water  (1  litre  to  2  £rm.  of  oxides)  conduct 
chlorine  gas  into  the  flask  until  the  fluid  is  saturated,  and  the 
vacant  space  in  the  flask  completely  filled  with  the  gas ;  add  excess  of 
carbonate  of  lime  or  baryta  shaken  up  with  water,  let  the  mixture 
stand  6  or  6  hours  in  the  cold,  taking  care  to  shake  repeatedly ;  then 
filter  the  fluid  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  mckel,  from  the 
precipitated  sesquioxide  of  cobalt.  Henry  has  substituted  bromine 
for  chlorine  with  success.  Denham  Smith  recommends  addition 
of  a  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  which  has  been  completely  de- 
composed with  sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to  leave  no  hypochlorite  in  it 

Fr.  GAUHEf  has  found  the  method  unsafe,  as  a  short  action  of 
the  alkaline  earthy  carbonates  scarcely  precipitates  the  cobalt, 
while  a  long  action  throws  down  nickel  with  it.  The  method  may 
therefore  be  of  service  under  special  conditions  and  when  applied 
with  experience,  but  is  unsuitable  for  accurate  analysis. 

ß.  "Hie  method  of  Gibbs,  elaborated  by  H.  Rose];,  which  con- 
sists in  boiling"  the  sulphuric  acid  solution  with  binoxide  of  lead, 
yields  also  only  approximate  results,  compare  Gau  he  (loc.  cit.) 

0.  Method  based  upon  the  different  deportment  of  the  Nitrites, 

Protoxide  of  Cobalt  from  Protoxide  of  Nickel,  also 
from  Protoxide  of  Manganese  and  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

The  separation  of  cobalt  as  nitrite  of  sesquioxide  of  cobalt  and  96 

Eotassa,  was  recommended  first  by  Fischer,§  afterwards  by  A. 
tromeyer,||  Genth  and  Gibbs,1F  H.  Rose,**  Fr.  GAUHEft 
and  myself  (compare  last  edition  of  this  work).  The  results  are 
quite  satisfactory  both  in  presence  of  much  cobalt  and  little  nickel, 
and  in  the  presence  of  little  cobalt  and  much  nickel ;  but  the  pro- 
cess is  peculiarly  good  for  the  latter  case.  However,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  baryta,  lime,  and  strontia  should  be  absent,  as 
in  their  presence  nickel  is  thrown  down  as  triple  nitrite  of 
protoxide  of  nickel,  potassa,  and  alkaline  earth  (Künzel, 
0.  L.  ErdmannU).  The  best  way  of  proceeding  is  as  fol- 
lows:— The  solution  of  the  oxides  (from  which  any  iron  must 
first  be  separated)  is  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  and  then,  if 
much  free  acid  is  present,  neutralized  with  potassa.  Then  add  a 
concentrated  solution  of  nitrite  of  potassa  (previously  neutralized 

*  Pogg.  Annal.  71,  646,  and  Handb.  der  anal.  Chem.  6  Aufl.  II.  148. 

t  Zeitachr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  6,  84. 

X  Fogg.  Annal.  110,  418.  §  lb.  72,  477. 

II  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  96,  218.  t  /ft.  104,  809. 

**  Pogg.  Annal.  110,  412.  ft  ZeiUchr.  f.  anal.  Cbetu.  5,  74. 

$£  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Cbein.  8,  161 ;  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  97,  3ö7. 
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with  acetic  acid  and  filtered  from  any  flocks  of  silica  and  alumina 
that  may  have  separated)  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  .finally  acetic 
acid,  till  any  flocculent  precipitate  that  may  have  formed  from  excess 
of  potassa,  has  redissolved  and  the  fluid  is  decidedly  acid.  Allow  it 
to  stand  at  least  for  24  hours  in  a  warm  place,  take  out  a  portion  of 
the  supernatant  fluid  with  a  pipette,  mix  it  with  more  nitrite  of 
potassa,  and  observe  whether  a  further  precipitation  takes  place  in 
this  after  long  standing.  If  no  precipitate  is  formed  the  whole  of 
the  cobalt  has  fallen  down,  otherwise  the  small  portion  must  be  re- 
turned to  the  principal  solution,  some  more  nitrite  of  potassa  added, 
and  after  long  standing  the  same  test  applied.  Thus,  and  thus 
alone,  can  the  analyst  be  sure  of  the  complete  precipitation  of  the 
cobalt.  Finally  filter  and  treat  the  precipitate  according  to  §  111,  1,  d. 
Boil  the  filtrate  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitate  with 
potash,  redissolve  the  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  throw  down 
the  nickel  according  to  p.  209,  y,  as  sulphide,  and  then  convert  into 
protoxide  or  metal.  In  this  manner  alone  can  the  nickel  be  obtained 
pure,  as  the  original  filtrate  contains  so  much  alkaline  salt  and  also 
generally  alumina  and  silica. 

10.  Methods  based  upon  the  different  deportment  with  Cyanide  of 
Potassium. 

a.  Alumina  from  Oxide  of  Zinc,  Protoxide  of  Cobalt, 
and  Protoxide  of  Nickel. 

Mix  the  solution  with  carbonate  of  soda,  add  cyanide  of  potas-  97 
sium  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  digest  in  the  cold,  until  the  preci- 
pitated carbonates  of  zinc,  cobalt  and  nickel  are  redissolved.  Filter 
off  the  undissolved  alumina,  wash,  and  remove  the  alkali  which  it 
contains,  by  resolution  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  reprecipitation  by 
ammonia  (Fresenius  and  Haidlen*). 

b.  Protoxide  of  Cobalt  from  Protoxide  of  Nickel. 
Liebtq's  method,!  which  depends  upon  the  conversion  of  the  98 

cobalt  into  cobalticyanide  of  potassium,  and  of  the  nickel  into  double 
cyanide  of  nickel  and  potassium,  has  been  carefully  studied  in  my 
laboratory  by  Fr.  Gauhe.J  It  has  been  thus  found  that  boiling 
the  solution  containing  cyanide  of  potassium  and  hydrocyanic  acid 
(Liebig's  first  method)  does  not  completely  convert  the  double 
cyanide  of  cobalt  and  potassium  first  formed  into  cobalticyanide  of 
potassium,  but  that  passing  chlorine  (Liebig's  second  method) 
effects  a  ready  and  thorough  conversion.  The  method  then  gives  a 
very  excellent  separation,  and  is  more  particularly  to  be  recom- 
mended where  the  quantity  of  nickel  is  small  in  proportion  to  the 
cobalt.  We  proceed  as  follows,  taking  a  hydrochloric  solution  of 
the  metals.  Remove  the  greater  part  of  the  free  acid  by  evapora- 
tion or  neutralize  it  by  potash,  add  pure  cyanide  of  potassium  till 
the  precipitate  first  formed  has  redissolved,  then  add  more  cyanide, 
dilute,  boil  for  some  time  or  not,  as  you  like,  pass  chlorine  through 
the  cold  iluid,  adding  potash  or  soda  occasionally,  so  that  the  fluid  may 
remain  strongly  alkaline  to  the  end.  Bromine  may  be  used  instead  of 
chlorine,  and  indeed  is  far  more  convenient.    In  the  course  of  an  hour 

*  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  n.  Pharm.  43,  129.  +  lb.  65,  244,  and  87, 128. 

X  Zeitsohr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  5,  75. 
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the  whole  of  the  nickel  will  have  precipitated  as  black  hydrate  of 
the  sesquioxide.  Having1  taken  out  a  portion  and  satisfied  yourself 
of  this  by  addition  of  a  further  quantity  of  chlorine  or  bromine, 
filter  and  wash  with  boiling  water.  The  precipitate  always  retains 
alkali,  and  must  be  redissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  estimated 
according  to  §  110,  1,  a,  or  2. 

As  regards  the  cobalt  it  is  most  convenient  to  estimate  it  by 
difference.  But  if  you  wish  to  make  a  direct  estimation  it  will  be 
advisable,  in  consequence  of  the  large  quantity  of  salts  present  in 
solution,  first  to  evaporate  to  dryness  with  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  to  take  up  the  residue  with  a  little  water,  and  to  heat  in  a 
large  platinum  dish,  with  the  addition  of  excess  of  pure  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  till  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid  has 
escaped.  The  red  mass,  consisting  principally  of  alkaline  bisulphate. 
is  then  treated  with  water,  and  the  cobalt  estimated  according  to 
§  111,  1,  c. 

Another  method  of  separating  nickel  and  cobalt  by  cyanide  of 
potassium,  has  been  described  by  Fleck;*  but  it  does  not  have 
the  appearance  of  being  an  improvement  upon  the  foregoing.  It 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  although  monosulphide  of  cobalt,  like 
sulphide  of  nickel,  dissolves  readily  in  cyanide  of  potassium,  the 
same  is  not  the  case  with  the  sulphide  of  cobalt  precipitated  by 
sulphide  of  ammonium  from  a  solution  of  cobalt,  which  has  been 
mixed  with  ammonia  in  excess,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air 
till  its  color  ceases  to  change. 

o.  Protoxide  of  Cobalt  from  Oxidr  of  Zinc. 

Add  to  the  solution  of  the  two  oxides,  which  must  contain  99 
some  free  hydrochloric  acid,  common  cyanide  of  potassium  (pre- 
pared by  Liebiq's  method),  in  sufficient  quantity  to  redissolve  the 
precipitate  of  protocyanide  of  cobalt  and  cyanide  of  zinc  which 
form 8  at  first ;  then  add  a  little  more  cyanide  of  potassium,  and 
boil  some  time,  adding  occasionally  one  or  two  drops  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  the  solution  acid. 
After  cooling  add  some  chlorine  or  bromine,  and  digest  for  some 
time  to  complete  the  conversion  of  the  cobalt  into  cobalticyanide 
of  potassium.  Mix  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  an 
obliquely  placed  flask,  and  boil  until  the  cobalticyanide  of  zinc 
which  precipitates  at  first  is  redissolved,  and  the  hydrocyanic  acid 
completely  expelled.  Add  solution  of  soda  or  potassa  in  excess, 
and  boil  until  the  fluid  is  clear ;  the  solution  may  now  be  assumed 
to  contain  all  the  cobalt  as  cobalticyanide  of  potassium,  and  all  the 
zinc  as  a  compound  of  oxide  of  zinc  and  alkali.  Precipitate  the 
zinc  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (§  108).  Filter,  and  determine  the 
cobalt  in  the  filtrate  as  in  98«  The  process  is  simple  and  the  sepa- 
ration complete  (Fresenius  and  Haidlen). 

d.  Protoxide  of  Nicket,  from  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

Mix  the  concentrated  solution  of  both  oxides  with  an  excess  of  100 
concentrated  pure  solution  of  potassa,  then  with  hydrocyanic  acid 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  redissolve  the  precipitate  completely ;  add 
solution  of  monosulphide  of  potassium,  allow  the  precipitated  sul- 

#  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  97,  803 ;  Zeitaohr.  1  anal.  Chem.  0,  399. 
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phide  of  zinc  to  deposit  at  a  gentle  heat,  filter,  wash  the  sulphide 
of  zinc  with  dilute  sulphide  of  potassium,  treat  the  precipitate 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitate  the  zinc  from  the  solution 
with  carbonate  of  soda  according  to  §  108,  1,  a.  Determine  the 
nickel  in  the  filtrate  by  heating  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  and 
nitric  acid  (or  chlorate  of  potash),  evaporating  and  precipitating 
withpotash  (Wöhler*). 

Klaye  and  Deus,|  who  examined  this  method  in  my  labora- 
tory, found  that  pure  and  freshly  dissolved  cyanide  of  potassium 
might  be  used  instead  of  potash  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  pre- 
sence of  carbonate  or  formate  of  ammonia  or  cyanate  of  potasn  in 
the  cyanide  of  potassium  would  interfere  considerably  with  the 
complete  precipitation  of  the  zinc  as  sulphide.  The  sulphide  of 
zinc  may  also  be  finally  washed  with  water  containing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  determined  according  to  §  108,  2. 

e.  Cobalt  and  Nickel  from  Manganese  and  Zinc 
(W.  Gibbs:). 

To  the  solution  of  the  chlorides  add  acetate  of  soda  and  pass  101 
hydrocyanic  acid  gas.  Cyanide  of  zinc  is  immediately  thrown  down 
as  a  white  powder  more  or  less  completely.  Now  add  sulphide  of 
sodium,  which  will  convert  the  zinc  and  manganese  into  sulphides, 
whilst  the  cobalt  and  nickel  will  remain  in  solution  as  double 
cyanides,  and  may  be  separated  according  to  98-  The  use  of 
gaseous  hydrocyanic  acid  is  a  great  drawback  to  this  method. 

11.  Methods  based  upon  the  Volatility  of  Zinc. 

a.  Protoxides  of  Cobalt  and  Nickel  from  Oxide  of 
Zinc. 

Berzelius§  recommends  the  following  method  for  the  abso- 102 
lute  separation  of  cobalt  and  nickel  from  zinc  : — Precipitate  with 
solution  of  potassa,  in  excess,  boil,  and  filter  the  fluid,  which  con- 
tains the  greater  portion  of  the  zinc  dissolved  in  the  caustic 
potassa,  from  the  precipitated  hydrated  protoxides  of  nickel  and 
cobalt,  which  also  contain  some« of  the  zinc  ;  wash  the  precipitate 
thoroughly  with  boiling  water,  and  determine  the  zinc  in  the  filtrate 
as  directed  §  108.  JDry  the  precipitate,  ignite,  and  weigh ;  then 
mix  in  a  porcelain  crucible  with  pure  sugar  (recrystallized  from 
alcohol),  and  heat  slowly  until  the  sugar  is  completely  carbonized. 
Place  the  crucible,  with  the  lid  on,  in  a  bath  of  magnesia  in  a 
larger-sized  covered  clay  crucible,  and  expose  for  the  space  of 
1  hour  to  the  very  highest  degree  of  heat  attainable  by  a  wind  fur- 
nace. This  process  causes  the  reduction  of  the  metals  :  the  whole 
of  the  zinc  present  rises  in  vapor,  the  nickel  and  cobalt,  mixed 
with  charcoal,  remain.  Treat  the  residue  with  nitric  acid,  and 
determine  the  oxides  by  precipitating  with  potassa,  and  weighing 
the  precipitate.  The  difference  between  this  weight  and  that 
obtained  Wore,  shows  the  quantity  of  the  coprecipitated  oxide 
of  zinc. 

Klaye  and  Deus,||  who  tested  this  method  in  my  laboratory, 
obtained  a  very  good  result.      The    sugar  causes  much  intu- 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  a.  Pharm.  89,  376. 

t  Zeitachr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  10,  197.  %  lb.  8,  832. 

S  Hid  Jaiinabericht,  21,  144.        ||  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  10,  198. 
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mescence,  and  they  recommend  the  use  of  charcoal  obtained  from 
sugar  instead.  An  attempt  was  made  to  employ  'the  gas  blow- 
pipe instead  of  the  furnace,  but  this  was  a  failure. 

b.  Zinc  from  Iron,  in  Allots. 

Bobierre  states  that  these  alloys  may  be  readily  and  accu- 103 
rately  analysed  by  igniting  them  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen. 

12.  Methods  based  upon  the  Volumetrie  Determination  of  one  of 
the  Oxides,  and  the  finding  of  the  other  from  the  difference. 

a.  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  from  Alumina. 

Precipitate  both  oxides  with  ammonia  (§  105,  a,  and  §  113, 1).  104 
Dissolve  the  weighed  residue,  or  an  aliquot  part  of  it,  by  digestion 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  fusion  with  bisulphate 
of  potassa  and  treatment  with  water  containing  sulphuric  acid ; 
and  determine  the  iron  volumetrically  as  directed  §  113,  3,  a,  or  b. 
The  alumina  is  found  from  the  difference.  This  is  an  excellent 
method,  and  to  be  recommended  more  particularly  in  cases  where 
the  relative  amount  of  iron  is  small.  If  you  have  enough  sub- 
stance it  is  of  course  much  more  convenient  to  divide  the  solution, 
by  weighing  or  measuring,  into  2  portions,. and  determine  in  the 
one  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  +  alumina,  in  the  other  the  iron. 
Instead  of  titrating  the  iron,  you  may  also  precipitate  it,  after 
addition  of  tartaric  acid  and  ammonia,  with  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium (77). 

b.  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  from  Protoxide  of  Iron  (Oxide 
of  Zinc,  Protoxide  of  Nickel). 

a.  Determine  in  a  portion  of  the  substance  the  total  amount  of  105 
the  iron  as  sesquioxide,  or  by  the  volumetric  way.  Dissolve  another 
portion  by  warming  with  sulphuric  acid  in  a  flask  through  which 
carbonic  acid  is  conducted,  to  exclude  the  air ;  dilute  the  solution, 
and  determine  the  protoxide  of  iron  volumetrically  (§  112,  2,  a). 
The  difference  gives  the  quantity  of  the  sesquioxide.  Or,  dissolve  •* 
the  compound  in  like  manner  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  determine 
the  sesquichloride  of  iron  with  protochloride  of  tin  according  to 
§  113,  3,  b.  In  this  case  the  difference  gives  the  protoxide  of  iron. 
If  it  is  desired  to  determine  the  protochloride  of  iron  in  the  hydro- 
chloric solution  directly,  it  will  be  well  to  use  Penny's  method 
(p.  220).  These  convenient  and  simple  methods  will  in  time 
probably  replace  the  older  and  more  complicated  methods  of  de- 
termining protoxide  of  iron  in  presence  of  sesquioxide.  If  the 
compound  in  which  sesqui-  and  protoxide  of  iron  are  to  be  estimated  ' 
is  decomposed  by  acids  with  difficulty,  heat  it  with  a  mixture  of  4 
parts  sulphuric  acid  and  1  part  water  (or  with  hydrochloric  acid) 
in  a  sealed  tube  at  210°  (Mitscherlich,  compare  p.  364).  Or,  if 
this  is  not  enough,  fuse  it  with  borax  (1  part  mineral,  5—6  vitrified 
borax)  in  a  small  retort,  connected  with  a  flask  containing  nitrogen 
(produced  by  combustion  of  phosphorus  in  air) ;  an  atmosphere  of 
carbonic  acid  is  less  suitable.  Triturate  the  fused  mass  with  the 
glass,  and  dissolve  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  in  an  atmosphere 
of  carbonic  acid  (Hermann  v.  Kobell).  Or  you  may  dissolve 
the  substance  in  a  mixture  of  hydrofluoric  and  hydrochloric  acids 
as  directed  83— and  this  will  generally  be  the  best  way. 
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Iron  may  also  be  determined  volumetrically  in  presence  of  oxide  106 
of  zinc,  protoxide  of -nickel,  &c.  It  is,  indeed,  often  the  better  way, 
instead  of  effecting  the  actual  separation  of  the  oxides,  to  determine 
in  one  portion  of  the  solution  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  +  oxide  of 
zinc  or  +  protoxide  of  nickel,  in  another  portion  the  iron  alone,  and 
to  find  the  quantity  of  the  other  metal  by  the  difference.  However, 
this  can  be  done  only  in  cases  where  the  quantity  of  iron  is 
relatively  small. 

0.  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  from  Protoxide  of  Iron.  107 
Bunsen's  method.  Fill  the  little  flask  d,  fig.  85  (p.  292),  two-thirds 
with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  and  replace  the  air  above  with 
carbonic  acid,  by  throwing  some  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  into 
the  flask.  Weigh  a  portion  of  the  substance  in  an  open  short  tube, 
and  in  another  similar  tube  a  slight  excess  of  bichromate  of  potassa  ; 
drop  the  two  tubes  into  the  flask,  attach  the  evolution  tube,  and 
proceed  for  the  rest  as  directed  §  130,  ey  ß.  Of  course  you  will 
obtain  less  free  iodine  than  if  no  protoxide  of  iron  had  been  dis- 
solved with  the  Chromate  of  potassa,  as  a  portion  of  the  liberated 
chlorine  goes  to  convert  the  protochloride  of  iron  into  sesquichloride. 
The  difference  between  the  iodine  corresponding  to  the  bichromate 
used  and  that  actually  obtained  represents  the  protoxide  of  iron 
present  (1  eq.  iodine  =  2  eq.  protoxide  of  iron). 

If  you  wish  to  ascertain  the  total 
quantity  of  iron  present,  dissolve 
another  portion  of  the  substance  in 
hydrochloric  acid  in  the  little  flask, 
and  reduce  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  to 
protoxide,  by  means  of  a  ball  of 
It  chemically  pure  zinc,  cast  on  a  fine 
platinum  wire.  To  exclude  all  access 
of  air,  connect  the  flask,  during  the 
ebullition,  with  the  apparatus  b  1/ 
(fig.  105). 

As  soon  as  the  colorless  condition 
of  the  fluid  shows  that  the  reduction 
is  completed,  cool  the  flask  in  cold 
water,  lift  the  upper  cork,  throw  a 
few  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  into 
the  acid,  draw  the  zinc  ball  up  the 
tube  b,  wash  off  the  fluid  adhering  to 
the  ball  into  the  flask,  and  remove 
Fig,  io5.  b  V.    Add  quickly  a  weighed  slight 

excess  of  bichromate  of  potassa,  and 
proceed  for  the  rest  as  just  directed. 

e.  Protoxide  of  Manganese  from  Alumina  and  Sesqui- 
oxide of  Iron  (Krieger*). 

Precipitate  with  carbonate  of  soda,  digest  the  precipitate  some  108 
time  with  the  fluid,  wash  properly,  first  by  decantation,  then  on 
the  filter,  dry,  ignite,  and  determine  in  a  sample  the  manganese 
according  to  72.    Bear  in  mind  that  the  precipitate  contains  die 
manganese  as  Mn804,  and  also  that  in  precise  analyses  the  small 

*  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  87,  261. 
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?uantity  of  manganese  in  the  filtrate  must  not  be  disregarded 
)  109,  1,  «).     Carbonate  of  ammonia  may  be  used  instead  of 
carbonate  of  soda  (65)  and  deserves  the  preference. 

d.  Protoxide   of    Manganese    from    Oxide    of    Zinc 
(Krieoer). 

Precipitate  boiling  with  carbonate  of  soda,  wash  the  precipitate  109 
with  boiling  water,  dry,  and  ignite.  If  the  substance  contained  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  zinc,  the  precipitate  consists  of  ZnO  +  &MnsO~. 
Weigh  off  a  portion  and  determine  the  manganese  as  in  72.  If 
the  quantity  of  zinc  is  insufficient,  proceed  as  directed  72,  N.B. 
Regarding  the  minute  quantity  of  manganese  which  passes  into 
the  filtrate,  see  §  109, 1,  a. 

e.  Protoxide  of  Cobalt  from  Protoxide  of  Nickel. 
Estimate  both  metals  according  to  §  110, 1,  a  and  2,  and  §  111,  U0 

1,  b,  dissolve  the  reduced  metals  in  aqua  regia,  evaporate  repeatedly 
with  hydrochloric  acid  to  dryness,  till  the  nitric  acid  is  expelled, 
determine  the  cobalt  according  to  §  111,  3,  and  find  the  nickel  by 
difference.  The  method  cannot  be  employed  in  presence  of  large 
quantities  of  nickel  and  only  gives  tolerably  good  results. 

13.  Indirect  Method. 

Sesquioxide  of  Iron  from  Protoxide. 

Of  the  many  indirect  methods  proposed,  which  are  now,  how-  HI 
ever,  but  rarely  resorted  to  since  the  introduction  of  the  volumetric 
methods,  I  will  only  give  the  following" : — Dissolve  in  hydrochloric 
acid  in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid,  add  solution  of  sodio-terchloride 
of  gold  in  excess,  close  the  flask,  and  allow  the  reduced  gold  to 
deposit ;  filter  the  fluid  from  the  gold,  and  determine  the  latter  as 
directed  §  123.  Determine  the  total  quantity  of  the  iron  in  the 
filtrate,  or  in  another  portion  of  the  substance.  The  calculation  is 
self-evident :  1  eq.  gold  separated  corresponds  to  6  eq.  protochloride 
or  protoxide  of  iron,  since  6FeCl  +  AuCl8  =  3FefCla  +  Au  (H. 
Rose). 

IV.  Separation  of  Sesquioxide  of  Iron,  Alumina,  Prot- 
oxide of  Manganese,  Lime,  Magnesia,  Potass  a, 
and  Soda. 

§161. 

As  these  oxides  are  found  together  in  the  analysis  of  most 
silicates,  and  also  in  many  other  cases,  I  devote  a  distinct  para- 
graph to  the  description  of  the  methods  which  are  employed  to 
effect  their  separation. 

1.  Method  based  upon  the  employment  of  Carbonate  of  Baryta 

(particularly   applicable  in  cases  where  the   mixture 

contains  only  a  small  proportion  of  lime\ 

The  solution  should  contain  no  free  chlorine,  ana  the  iron  should  112 

be  all  in  the  form  of  sesquioxide.    Precipitate  the  iron  and  alumina 

by  carbonate  of  baryta*  (54  and  76),  dissolve  the  precipitate  in 

*  Before  adding  the  carbonate  of  baryta,  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  ascertain 
whether  a  solution  of  it  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  completely  precipitated  by  sulphuric 
acid,  so  that  the  filtrate  leaves  no  residue  upon  evaporation  in  a  platinum  dish. 
QUANT.  VOL.  I.  G  O 
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hydrochloric  acid,  throw  down  the  baryta  with  sulphuric  acid, 
filter,  and  estimate  the  iron  and  alumina  according  to  one  of  the 
methods  given  §  160,  by  preference  104,  at  least  when  the  quantity 
of  alumina  is  not  too  small. 

To  the  filtrate  from  the  carbonate  of  baryta  precipitate  add 
hydrochloric  acid,  heat,  throw  down  the  baryta  with  sulphuric  acid, 
added  just  in  excess.  Filter  off  the  precipitate,  wash  tall  free  from 
soluble  sulphate,  concentrate  if  necessary,  precipitate,  and  estimate 
the  manganese  as  sulphide  (§  109,  2).  To  the  filtrate  add  hydro- 
chloric acid,  heat,  filter  off  the  sulphur,  precipitate  the  lime  with 
oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  finally  separate  the  magnesia  from  the 
alkalies  by  one  of  the  methods  given  §  153. 

2.  Method  based  upon  the  application  qf  Alkaline  Acetates  or 

Formates, 
Remove  by  evaporation  any  very  considerable  excess  of  acid  113 
which  may  be  present,  dilute,  add  carbonate  of  soda,*  until  the 
fluid  is  nearly  neutral  (no  permanent  precipitate  must  be  formed), 
then  acetate  or  formate  of  soda,  ana  proceed  according  to  85- 
Wash  the  precipitate  well,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitate 
the  solution  with  ammonia  (45),  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh.  Dissolve 
in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  determine  the  iron  volu- 
metrically  by  means  of  protochloride  of  tin,  &c,  according  to  §  113, 
3,  b,  or  digest  it  with  16  times  its  weight  of  a  mixture  of  8  parts 
sulphuric  acid  and  3  parts  water,  or  fuse  it  for  a  long  time  with 
bisulphate  of  potassa,  dissolve  in  water,  and  determine  the  iron  as 
in  §  113,  3,  a.  The  difference  gives  the  quantity  of  the  alumina. 
If  any  silicic  acid  remains  behind  on  dissolving  the  precipitate,  it 
is  to  Be  collected  on  a  filter,  ignited,  weighed,  and  deducted  from 
the  alumina .  The  fi Urate  contains  the  map ganese,  the  alkaline  earths, 
and  the  alkalies.  Precipitate  the  manganese  with  sulphide  of  am- 
monium (§  109,  2),  boil  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  filter  off  the  sul- 
phur, precipitate  the  lime,  after  addition  of  ammonia,  with  oxalate  of 
ammonia,  and  lastly,  after  removing  the  ammonia  salts  by  ignition, 
precipitate  the  magnesia  from  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  the 
residue  with  double  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia.  However,  if  it  is 
intended  to  estimate  the  alkalies,  the  magnesia  must  be  separated 
by  one  of  the  processes  in  §  153,  4.  This  method  is  convenient, 
and  gives  good  results,  especially  in  the  presence  of  much  iron  and 
little  alumina.  Since  alumina  is  not  precipitated  by  alkaline 
acetates  or  formates  with  the  same  certainty  as  iron,  it  is  necessary 
to  test  the  weighed  sulphide  of  manganese  for  alumina. 

3.  Method  based  upon  the  application  qf  Sulphide  qf  Ammonium. 

Mix  the  fluid  in  a  flask  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  then  with  114 
ammonia,  until  a  precipitate  just  begins  to  form,  then  with  yellow 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  fill  the  flask  nearly  up  to  the  top  with 
water,  cork  it,  allow  to  settle  in  a  warm  place,  filter,  and  wash 
the  precipitate — consisting  of  sulphides  or  iron  and  manganese 
and  hydrate  of  alumina — without  interruption  with  water  contain- 
ing sulphide  of  ammonium.    Separate  the  lime,  magnesia,  and 

*  In  oases  where  it  is  intended  to  estimate  the  alkalies  in  the  filtrate,  ammonia 
salts  mast  be  used  instead  of  the  soda  salts. 
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alkalies  in  the  filtrate  as  in  113.  Dissolve  the  precipitate  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  separate  the  alumina  from  the  iron  and  man- 
ganese according  to  77  or  78,  and  then  the  iron  from  the  man- 
ganese, say  by  82  or  85- 

The  following  methods  are  particularly  suitable  in  cases  where 
no  manganese  is  present,  or  only  inappreciable  traces : — 

4.  Methods  based  upon  the  application  of  Ammonia. 

a.  The  solution  must  contain  all  the  iron  in  the  state  of  sesqui-  115 
oxide.  Add  a  relatively  large  quantity  of  chloride  of  ammonium, 
and— observing  the  precautions  indicated  in  45 — precipitate  with 
ammonia.  The  precipitate  contains  the  whole  of  the  iron  and 
alumina ;  at  most  an  inappreciable  amount  of  the  latter  remains  in 
solution  if  the  free  ammonia  has  been  almost  but  not  entirely 
driven  off  by  heat,  if  the  solution  was  diluted  sufficiently,  and 

if  enough  chloride  of  ammonium  was  present.  It  may  also  contain 
small  quantities  of  lime  and  magnesia  and  a  little  protosesouioxide 
of  manganese.  It  is  well,  therefore,  usually  to  redissolve  the 
washed  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  ana  reprecipitate  with 
ammonia.  In  this  way  the  precipitate  will  be  got 'free  from  alkaline 
earths  and  manganese.  Wash  the  precipitate  completely,  dry, 
ignite,  and  treat  according  to  113-  If  silicic  acid  remains  un- 
dissolved, it  is  to  be  determined  and  deducted.  The  solution  filtered 
from  the  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  concentrated  by  evapo- 
ration, the  manganese  is  precipitated  and  determined  according  to 
§  109,  2,  as  sulphide,  the  alkaline  earths  and  alkalies  in  the  filtrate 
are  estimated  according  to  113.  The  weighed  sulphide  of  man- 
ganese is  digested  witn  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  any  residue  that 
may  remain  fused  with  bisulphate  of  potassa,  dissolved  in  water, 
ana  tested  for  alumina. 

b.  Precipitate  the  alumina,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  lime,  by  116 
addition  of  ammonia  and  carbonate  and  oxalate  of  ammonia  alto- 
gether, decant,  and  filter.     Dissolve  the  precipitate  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  add  tartaric  acid,  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  sesquioxide 

of  iron  and  alumina,  and  then  precipitate  the  lime  with  ammonia 
as  oxalate.  Filter,  and  separate  the  iron  from  the  alumina  in,  the 
filtrate  as  in  77 ;  and  the  magnesia  and  alkalies  in  the  first  filtrate 
as  in  18.  Should  the  first  filtrate  contain  sulphuric  acid,  remove 
this  by  chloride  of  barium,  then  separate  the  alkaline  earths  from 
the  alkalies  by  evaporation  with  oxalic  acid,  ignition,  and  treat- 
ment of  the  residue  with  boiling  water,  and  finally  the  baryta  from 
the  magnesia  as  in  29  (E.  Mitscherlich  ;  Lewinstkin*).  As 
alumina  in  presence  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  is  only  precipitated  gradu- 
ally on  warming  (Pisani),  it  is  necessary  to  digest  some  time  in  the 
heat  before  the  first  filtration,  and  as  a  portion  of  the  magnesia  is 
always  present  in  the  precipitate,  I  would  recommend,  after 
separating  the  iron  from  the  alumina,  to  test  the  fluid  filtered  from 
the  latter,  and  also  the  alumina  itself  for  magnesia.  The  method 
cannot  be  applied  in  the  presence  of  weighable  quantities  of 
manganese. 

c.  Precipitate  with  ammonia,  digest  for  some  time  in  the  heat,  U7 
till  the  excess  of  ammonia  is  in  a  great  measure  removed,  filter, 
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wash  carefully,  dry  and  ignite  ;  add,  without  reducing  the  residue 
tc  powder,  at  least  10  times  the  quantity  of  anhydrous  carbonate 
of  soda,  cover  the  crucible,  and  heat  the  mixture  over  the  blast 
gas-lamp,  or  some  other  appropriate  source  of  heat  (the  heat  of  a 
spirit  lamp  with  double  draught  is  not  sufficiently  powerful),  until 
decomposition  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  is  no  longer  observable,  for 
at  least  45  minutes.  Boil  the  fused  mass,  best  in  a  silver  dish, 
after  addition  of  some  caustic  potassa,  with  water  until  thoroughly 
extracted ;  add,  if  manganate  of  soda  imparts  a  green  tint  to  the 
solution,  a  few  drops  of  alcohol,  and  wash  the  precipitate  by 
decantation  and  filtration,  first  with  water  containing  potassa,  then 
with  pure  water.  Dissolve  the  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
heat  with  a  few  drops  of  alcohol,  to  facilitate  the  reduction  of  the 
sesquichloride  of  manganese,  and  separate  finally,  by  means  of 
acetate  of  ammonia,  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  from  the  portions  of  man- 
ganese, lime  and  magnesia  contained  in  the  ammonia  precipitate, 
which  may  then  be  estimated  either  separately  or  jointly  with  the 
principal  quantities  according  to  113.  The  alumina  is  determined 
in  the  alkaline  solution  as  in  78  (R-  Richter*). 

5.  Method    based    upon     the    Decomposition    of    the    Nitrates 
(Deville's  method). 

This  method  presupposes  that  the  bases  are  combined  with  118 
nitric  acid  only. 

Proceed  first  as  in  46-  The  escape  of  the  nitrous  acid  fumes, 
observed  during  the  heating  of  the  nitrates,  is  no  proof  of  the  total 
decomposition  of  the  nitrates  of  iron  and  alumina,  as  these  vapors 
may  owe  their  formation  to  the  conversion  of  the  nitrate  of  prot- 
oxide of  manganese  into  bin  oxide.  Stop  the  application  of  heat 
when  no  more  vapors  are  evolved,  and  the  substance  has  acquired 
a  uniform  black  color.  After  the  treatment  with  nitrate  of  am- 
monia, the  solution  contains  nitrates  of  lime,  magnesia  and  the 
alkalies,  the  residue  contains  alumina,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  binoxide 
of  manganese  and — in  the  presence  of  much  manganese — small 
quantities  of  the  alkaline  earths.  (That  some  manganese  is  dis- 
solved, under  certain  circumstances,  has  been  stated  already  in  71 ; 
this  trace  is  found  with  the  magnesia,  and  finally  separated  from 
the  latter). 

Deville  recommends  the  following  methods  to  effect  the 
further  separation  of  the  bases : — 

a.  Heat  the  residue  with  moderately  strong  nitric  acid,  until 
the  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  are  dissolved,  leaving  the 
residuary  binoxide  of  manganese  of  a  pure  black  color.  Ignite  the 
residue,  and  weigh  the  protosesquioxide  of  manganese  formed. 
Evaporate  the  solution  in  a  platinum  crucible,  ignite,  and  weigh 
the  mixture  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  which  may  possibly 
also  contain  some  protosesquioxide  of  manganese.  Treat  a  portion 
of  it  by  the  method  described  in  91 ;  this  gives  the  alumina.  If 
manganese  was  present,  the  iron  cannot  be  estimated  by  difference. 
Deville  therefore  evaporates  the  solution  of  the  protochlorides 
(92)  with  sulphuric  acid,  ignites  gently,  and  treats  the  residue, 
which  consists  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  some  sulphate  of  prot- 

*  Jo  urn.  f.  prakt.  Cbem.  64,  378. 
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oxide  of  manganese,  with  water  to  dissolve  the  latter.  (Should 
the  heat  applied  have  been  too  strong,  which  might  possibly  lead 
to  the  decomposition  also  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  manganese, 
the  residue  is  moistened  with  a  mixture  of  oxalic  and  nitric  acids, 
some  sulphuric  acid  added,  and  the  process  repeated.) 

b.  From  the  ßltrate,  precipitate  first  the  lime  by  oxalate  of 
ammonia,  then  separate  the  magnesia  from  the  alkalies  as  directed 

This  method  is  not  to  be  recommended  in  the  presence  of  man- 
ganese. 

6.  Method  which  combines  4  and  5. 
Precipitate  with  ammonia  (45),  decant,  filter,  wash,  remove  119 
the  still  moist  precipitate,   as  far  as  practicable,  from  the  filter, 
dissolve  the  rest  in  nitric  acid,  transfer  this  to  the  dish,  to  effect 
also  the  solution  of  the  bulk  of  the  precipitate ;  proceed  as  in  118, 
and  add  the  fluid,  separated  from  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  and 
alumina,  and  still  containing  small  quantities  of  magnesia,  and 
possibly  traces  of  lime,  to  the  principal  filtrate.     This  method  is 
to  be  recommended  in  the  absence  of  manganese.     The  determi- 
nation of  the  alumina  is  best  effected  by  estimating  the  total 
amount  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  then  the  sesquioxide 
of  iron  volumetrically  (104)-     If  on  dissolving  the  precipitate  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina  any  silica  remains,  this  must  be 
deducted. 

Supplement  to  the  Fourth  Group. 

To  §§  158,  1Ö9,  160. 

Separation  of  Sesquioxide  of  Uranium  from  the 
other  Oxides  of  Groups  I. — IV. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  in  §  114,  that  sesquioxide  of  uranium  120 
cannot  be  completely  separated  from  the  alkalies  by  means  of  am- 
monia, as  the  precipitated  ammonio-sesquioxide  of  uranium  is  likely 
to  contain  also  fixed  alkalies.  The  precipitate  should  therefore  be 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  evaporated  in  the 
platinum  crucible,  the  residue  gently  ignited  in  a  current  of  hydro- 
gen gas  (see  fig.  79,  p.  200),  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals 
extracted  with  water,  and  the  protoxide  of  uranium  ignited  in 
hydrogen,  in  order  to  its  being  weighed  as  such,  or  in  the  air, 
whereby  it  is  converted  into  protosesquioxide.  Instead  of  dissolv- 
ing the  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  treating  the  solution 
as  directed,  you  may  heat  the  precipitate  cautiously*  with  chloride 
of  ammonium,  and  treat  the  residue  with  water  (H.  Rose). 
Uranium  may  be  completely  separated  from  the  alkalies  also  by 
sulphide  of  ammonium  as  H.  Rose  found.  Remel&T  has 
examined  this  subject  with  great  care  and  recommends  the  follow- 
ing method  of  precipitation : — The  solution  being  neutral  or  slightly 
acid,  add  an  excess  of  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium  and  keep 
nearly  boiling  for  an  hour  to  convert  the  first  formed  precipitate  of 
oxysulphide  of  uranium  entirely  into  a  mixture  of  protoxide  of 

*  Strong  ignition  would  occasion  the  volatilization  of  chloride  of  uranium. 
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uranium  and  sulphur.  The  fluid  at  first  dark  from  presence  of 
dissolved  uranium  will  now  appear  yellow  and  transparent.  Filter 
off  the  precipitate  containing  all  tne  uranium  and  wash  it  with 
cold  or  warm  water,  first  by  decantation  finally  on  the  filter.  It 
is  well  to  mix  a  little  sulphide  or  chloride  of  ammonium  with  the 
water,  as  when  pure  water  is  used  the  last  filtrate  is  apt  to  be 
turbid.  The  dried  precipitate  is  roasted  and  then  converted  into 
protosesquioxide  by  ignition  in  the  air,  or  into  protoxide  by  ignition 
in  hydrogen  (§  114). 

Fn.  Stolba*  recommends  to  separate  sesquioxide  of  uranium  121 
from  the  alkalies  by  precipitating  the  latter  in  the  form  of  silico- 
fluorides  with  addition  of  alcohol.  Treat  the  substance  with  aqueous 
hydrofluosilicic  acid  of  3  to  5  per  cent,  and  warm  gently.  As  soon 
as  the  yellow  powder  has  disappeared,  allow  to  cool,  add  3  to  4 
volumes  of  spirit  of  wine  of  70  to  80  per  cent.,  mix,  and  allow  to 
settle  in  a  dark  place,  or  at  least  in  a  place  unexposed  to  direct 
sunlight,  filter,  wash  with  spirit  till  the  washings  are  completely 
free  from  acid  reaction,  and  determine  the  alkali  volume  tri  cally 
according  to  §  97,  o.  Direct  sunlight  renders  the  alcoholic  solution 
of  uranium  turbid,  causing  separation  of  green  protosilicofluoride 
of  uranium.  To  estimate  the  uranium  also,  evaporate  the  alcoholic 
filtrate,  heat  the  residue  with  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  to  remove 
the  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  dissolve  with  the  aid  of  a  little  nitric 
acid  in  water,  filter,  and  estimate  the  uranium  in  the  filtrate  by 
§114. 

The  method  can  also  be  used  for  the  analysis  of  sesauisalts  of 
uranium  containing  alkali  and  soluble  in  spirits  of  wine.  Moderate 
quantities  of  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  do  not  interfere,  while 
sulphuric  acid  causes  the  alkali  to  be  too  low  in  consequence  of 
the  coprecipitation  of  alkaline  sulphate. 

From  baryta,  sesquioxide  of  uranium  may  be  separated  by  122 
sulphuric  acid,  from  strontia  and  lime,  by  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol. 
Ammonia  fails  to  effect  complete  separation  of  sesquioxide  of 
uranium  from  the  alkaline  earths,  the  precipitate  always  containing 
not  inconsiderable  quantities  of  the  latter.  In  such  precipitates, 
however,  the  uranium  and  the  alkaline  earth  may  likewise  be 
separated  by  gentle  ignition  with  chloride  of  ammonium  and  treat- 
ment of  the  residue  with  water. 

Uranium  may  be  separated  from  strontia  and  lime  also  by  pre-  123 
cipitation  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  by  the  method  given  above 
in  the  separation  from  the  alkalies.  As  alkaline  earthy  carbonates 
may  be  coprecipitated,  treat  the  washed  precipitate  of  protoxide 
of  uranium  and  sulphur  in  the  cold  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
which  will  not  dissolve  protoxide  of  uranium.  Sulphide  of  am- 
monium will  not  answer  for  the  separation  of  uranium  from  baryta 

(REMELfif). 

Magnesia  may  be  separated  from  sesquioxide  of  uranium  not  124 
only  by  sulphide  of  ammonium  in  presence  of  chloride  of  am- 
monium, but  also  by  ammonia.   Add  enough  chloride  of  ammonium 
to  the  solution,  heat  to  boiling,  supersaturate  with  ammonia,  con- 
tinue boiling  till  the  odor  of  ammonia  is  but  slight,  filter  the  hot 

*  Zeitschrift  f.  analyt  Chem.  3,  71.  t  lb.  4,  388. 
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fluid,  and  wash  the  precipitate,  which  is  free  from  magnesia,  with 
hot  water  containing  ammonia  (H.  Rose).  It  is  always  well  to 
test  the  protoxide  of  uranium  obtained  by  ignition  in  hydrogen  for 
magnesia  by  treating  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

Alumina  is  best  separated  from  sesquioxide  of  uranium  by 
mixing  the  somewhat  acid  fluid  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  in 
excess.  The  sesquioxide  of  uranium  passes  completely  into  solution, 
while  the  alumina  remains  absolutely  undissolved.  Filter, 
evaporate,  add  hydrochloric  acid  to  resolution  of  the  precipitate 
produced,  heat  till  all  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  and  precipitate 
with  ammonia  (§  114). 

Sesquioxide  of  uranium  is  best  separated  from  sesquioxide  of 
chromium  (W.  Gibbs*)  by  adding  to  tne  solution  soda  in  slight 
excess,  heating  to  boiling  and  adding  bromine  water,  when  the 
sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  rapidly  converted  into  chromic  acid. 
Filter  the  solution  containing  Chromate  of  soda  from  the  precipitate 
which  has  a  deep  orange  red  color  and  consists  of  a  compound  of 
soda  and  sesquioxide  of  uranium  mixed  with  some  Chromate  of 
sesquioxide  of  uranium.  Wash  the  precipitate  with  hot  water 
containing  a  little  soda,  dissolve  it  in  hot  nitric  acid,  boil  the 
solution  a  few  minutes  to  drive  off  any  nitrous  acid  and  precipitate 
the  chromic  acid  according  to  §  180,  I,  a,  ß  with  protonitrate  of 
mercury  (according  to  Gibbs  at  a  boiling  heat).  Tne  filtrate  now 
contains  the  whole  of  the  uranium,  of  course  in  presence  of 
mercury. 

The  separation  of  uranium  from  the  metals  of  the  fourth  group  125 
may  be  based  simply  on  the  fact  that  carbonate  of  ammonia 
prevents  the  precipitation  of  uranium  but  not  that  of  the  other 
metals  by  sulphide  of  ammonium.  Mix  the  solution  with  a 
mixture  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
allow  to  subside  in  a  closed  flask  and  wash  the  precipitate  with 
water  containing  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

Remove  the  greater  part  of  the  excess  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia from  the  filtrate  by  a  very  gentle  heat,  acidify  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  warm,  filter  off  the  separated  sulphur  and  throw  down 
the  uranium  either  by  sulphide  of  ammonium  (see  above,  Separation 
of  uranium  from  the  Alkalies)  or  by  heating  with  nitric  acid  and 
then  adding  ammonia  (H.  Rose|,  Remel£J).  The  method  is 
not  so  suitable  in  presence  of  nickel,  as  a  little  of  this  metal  is 
very  liable  to  pass  into  the  filtrate  on  precipitation  with  carbonate 
of  ammonia  and  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

Sesquioxide  of  iron  may  be  also  separated  from  sesquioxide  of 
uranium  by  means  of  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The 
small  quantity  of  iron  which  passes  with  the  uranium  into  solution 
will  fall  down  on  allowing  the  solution  to  stand  for  several  hours, 
or  it  may  be  precipitatea  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  before  the 
uranium  is  thrown  down  (Pisani§). 

•  From  protoxides  of  nickel,  cobalt,  and  manganese,  oxide  of  zinc  and 
magnesia,  the  sesquioxide  of  uranium  may  also  be  separated  by 
carbonate  of  baryta.    The  fluid,  which  should  contain  a  little  free 

*  Zeitschrift  f.  aaaiyt  Chem.  12,  810.        f  lb.  1,  412.        I  lb.  i,  885. 
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acid,  is  mixed  with  the  precipitant  in  excess,  and  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  cold  for  24  hours  with  frequent  shaking  (76)* 

From  eobalt,  nickel  and  zinc  uranium  may  also  he  separated  126 
(Gibbs  and  Perkins*)  by  taking  the  neutral  or  slightly  acid 
solutions  of  the  chlorides,  adding  acetate  of  soda  in  excess  and  a 
few  drops  of  acetic  acid,  and  passing  a  rapid  current  of  hydrosulphuric 
acid  for  naif  an  hour  through  the  boiling  fluid.  The  uranium  remains 
dissolved  while  the  other  metals  are  precipitated.  I  should  advise 
testing  the  filtrate  with  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  and 
sulphide  of  ammonium  to  see  if  any  nickel,  cobalt  or  zinc  remain  in 
solution. 

FIFTH   GROUP. 

OXIDE   OF    SILVER — SUBOXIDE   OF    MERCURY — rOXIDE   OF   MER- 
CURY  OXIDE     OF     LEAD— TEROXIDE    OF     BISMUTH — OXIDE 

OF  COPPER— OXIDE   OF   CADMIUM. 

I.  Separation  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Fifth  Group  from 

THOSE  OF   THE   FIRST   FOUR   G ROUPS. 

§  162. 

Index : — The  Noe.  refer  to  those  in  the  margin. 

Oxide  of  silver  from  the  oxides  of  Groups  I.— IV.,  127, 128. 

Oxide  and  suboxide  of  mercury  from  the  oxides  of  Groups  I. — IV.,  127, 129. 

Oxide  of  lead  from  the  oxides  of  Groups  I.— IV.,  127,  130. 

„  protoxide  of  manganese,  142. 

Teroxide  of  bumuth  from  the  oxides  of  Groups  I.— IV.,  127,  140. 

„  protoxide  of  manganese,  142. 

Oxide  of  copper  from  the  oxides  of  Groups  I.— IV.,  127,  131—135. 

„  oxide  of  sine,  136, 137. 

„  protoxide  of  manganese,  142. 

„  sesquioxide  of  iron,  138. 

„  protoxide  of  nickel,  189. 

Oxide  of  cadmium  from  the  oxides  of  Groups  I. — IV.,  127. 

„  oxide  of  sine,  141. 

„  protoxide  of  manganese,  142. 

A.  General  Method. 

All  the  Oxides  of  the  Fifth  Group  from  those  of  the 

first  Four  Groups. 

Principle:  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  precipitates  from  Acid  Solutions 
the  Metals  of  the  Fifth  Group,  but  not  those  of  the  first  Four  Groups. 

The  following  points  require  especial  attention  in  the  execution  127 
of  the  process  : — 

a.  To  effect  the  separation  of  the  oxides  of  the  fifth  group  from 
those  of  the  first  three  croups,  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
it  is  necessary  simply  that  the  reaction  of  the  solution  should  he 
acid,  the  nature  of  the  acid  to  which  the  reaction  is  due  being  of 
no  consequence.  But,  to  effect  the  separation  of  the  oxides  of  the 
fifth  group  from  those  of  the  fourth,  the  presence  of  a  free  mineral 
acid  is  indispensable ;  otherwise,  zinc  and,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, also  cobalt  and  nickel  may  be  coprecipitated. 

ß.  But  even  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  fluid  will 

•  Ztdtschr.  f.  anal  Chem.  8,  384. 
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not  always  entirely  prevent  the  coprecipitation  of  the  zinc.  Rivot 
and  Bouquet*  declare  a  complete  separation  of  copper  from  zinc 
by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  altogether  impracticable. 
Calvert|  states  that  he  has  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  On 
the  other  hand,  SpirgatisJ  concurs  with  H.  Rose  in  maintaining 
that  complete  separation  of  copper  from  zinc  may  be  effected  by 
means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  in  presence  of  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  free  acid. 

In  this  conflict  of  opinions,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  subject 
this  method  once  more  to  a  searching  investigation.  I  therefore 
instructed  one  of  the  students  in  my  laboratory,  Mr.  Grundmann, 
to  make  a  series  of  experiments  in  the  matter,  with  a  view  to 
settling  the  question.! 

The  following  process  is  founded  on  the  results  which  we 
obtained : — 

Add  to  the  copper  and  zinc  solution  a  large  amount  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  (e.g.,  to  *4  grm.  oxide  of  copper  in  2Ö0  c.c.  of  solution, 
30  c.c.  hydrochloric  acid  of  1*1  sp.  gr.),  conduct  into  the  fluid  at  about 
70°  sulphuretted  hydrogen  largely  in  excess,  filter  before  the  excess 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  had  time  to  escape  or  become  de- 
composed, wash  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  dry,  roast, 
redissolve  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  nearly  to  dryness, 
add  water  and  hydrochloric  acid  as  above,  and  precipitate  again 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  This  second  precipitate  is  free  from 
zinc ;  it  is  treated  as  directed  in  §  119,  3. 

If  cadmium  is  present,  it  is  well  to  have  less  acid  present, 
e.g.,  to  *4  grm.  oxide  of  cadmium  in  250  c.c.  of  solution  add  10  c.c. 
hydrochloric  acid  of  1*1  sp.  gr.  If  the  quantity  of  zinc  is  con- 
siderable, dissolve  the  first  precipitate  of  sulphiae  of  cadmium  in 
hot  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  nearly  to  dryness,  add  10  c.c. 
hydrochloric  acid  and  about  250  c.c.  water,  and  precipitate  again. 
In  this  way  the  results  are  quite  satisfactory. 

y.  The  other  metals  of  tne  fifth  group  comport  themselves  in 
this  respect  similarly  to  cadmium,  i.e.,  they  are  not  completely 
precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  presence  of  too  mucn 
free  acid  in  a  concentrated  solution.  Lead  requires  the  least 
amount  of  free  acid  to  be  retained  in  solution ;  then  follow  in  order 
of  succession,  cadmium,  mercury,  bismuth,  copper,  silver  (M. 
Martin ||).  A  portion  of  the  filtrate  should,  if  necessary,  be  tested 
by  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  see  if 
the  precipitation  of  the  fifth  group  was  complete. 

6.  If  hydrochloric  acid  produces  no  precipitate  in  the  solution, 
it  is  preferred  as  acidifying  agent,  otherwise  sulphuric  or  nitric 
acid  must  be  used.  In  the  latter  case  the  fluid  must  be  rather 
largely  diluted.  Eliot  and  Store Rf  arrived  at  the  same  con- 
clusion as  ourselves,  and  showed  that  the  cause  of  Calvert's 
unfavorable  results  was  the  too  lar^-e  dilution  of  his  solutions. 
For  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  zinc  you  have  not  merely  to 
preserve  a  certain  proportion  between  the  zinc  and  the  free  acid, 

*  Annml.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  80,  864.         t  Joarn.  f.prakt.  Chem.  71, 155. 

t  lb.  57,  184.  §  lb.  73,  241.  ||  A  67,  871. 

If  Od  the  Impurities  of  Commercial  Zinc,  &c — Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.    New  Series.    Vol.  8. 
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but  also  a  certain  degree  of  dilution.  Although  I  affree  with  the 
above-named  chemists  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  possible  to  produce 
a  condition  of  the  fluid,  under  which  one  precipitation  will  effect 
complete  separation,  still  it  appears  to  me  better,  for  practical 
purposes,  to  precipitate  twice,  as  this  is  sure  to  lead  to  the  desired 
result. 

t.  A  somewhat  copious  experience  in  the  separation  of  copper 
from  nickel  (and  cobalt)  which  so  frequently  occurs,  has  led 
me  to  the  opinion  that  a  double  precipitation  is  unnecessary.  If  the 
solution  which  is  to  be  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  con- 
tains enough  free  hydrochloric  acid  and  not  too  much  water, 
the  copper  falls  down  absolutely  free  from  nickel,  while,  on  the 
other  nand,  if  the  quantity  of  free  acid  is  not  too  large,  the 
filtrate  will  be  quite  free  from  copper.  The  method  given  in  fi 
for  separating  copper  from  zinc  is  also  to  be  recommended  in  this 
case, 

{.  Cadmium  and  zinc  may,  according  to  Follbnius,  also  be 
completely  separated  by  a  single  precipitation,  if  the  metals  are 
present  in  a  sulphuric  acid  solution  containing  25  or  30  per  cent, 
of  dilute  acid  of  1*19  sp.  gr.  Precipitate  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  at  70°.  Collect  the  precipitate  on  a  weighea  asbestos 
filter  (§  47,  end),  dry  in  a  current  of  heated  air,  ignite  gently  in  a 
stream  of  pure  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (to  convert  small  quantities 
of  sulphate  of  cadmium  into  sulphide),  remove  the  small  quantity 
of  separated  sulphur  by  gentle  ignition  in  a  current  of  air,  and 
weign. 

B.  Special  Methods. 

Single  Oxides  of  the  Fifth  Group  from  Single  or 
Mixed  Oxides  of  thb  first  Four  Groups. 

1.  Silver  is  most  simply  and  completely  separated  from  the  128 
oxides  of  the  first  four  groups  by  means  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  hydrochloric  acid  must  not  be  used  too  largely  in 
excess,  and  the  fluid  must  be  sufficiently  dilute ;  otherwise  a 
portion  of  the  silver  will  remain  in  solution.  Care  must  be  taken 
also  not  to  omit  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  which  promotes  the 
separation  of  the  chloride  of  silver.  The  latter  should  be  treated 
according  to  §  116,  1,  a. 

2.  The  separation  of  mercury  from  the  metals  of  the  first  129 
four  groups  may  be  effected  also  by  ignition,  which  will  cause 

the  volatilization  of  the  mercury  or  the  mercurial  compound,  leaving 
the  non-volatile  bodies  behind.  The  method  is  applicable  in  many 
cases  to  alloys,  in  others  to  oxides,  chlorides,  or  sulphides.  If  the 
mercury  is  estimated  only  from  the  loss,  the  operation  is  conducted 
in  a  crucible ;  otherwise  in  a  bulb-tube,  or  a  wide  glass  tube  with 
porcelain  boat.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  well  to  use  a  current  of 
hydrogen  (compare  §  118, 1,  a ;  also  Examination  of  Mercurial  Ores 
in  the  Special  Part). 

The  precipitation  of  mercury  as  subchloride  with  phosphorous 
acid,  according  to  §  118,  2,  is  also  well  adapted  for  its  separation 
from  metals  of  the  first  tour  groups.  If  the  mercury  is  already 
present  as  suboxide,  it  may  be  separated  and  determined  in  a 
simple  manner,  by  precipitation  with  hydrochloric  acid  (§  117, 1). 
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3.  From  those  bases  which  form  soluble  salts  with  130 
sulphuric  acid,  oxide  of  lead  may  be  readily  separated  by 
that  acid.     The  results  are  very  satisfactory,  if  the  rules  given  in 

§  116,  3,  are  strictly  adhered  to. 

If  you  have  lead  in  presence  of  baryta,  both  in  form  of  sul- 
phates, digest  the  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  ordinary  sesqui- 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  without  application  of  heat.  This  de- 
composes the  lead  salt,  leaving  the  oaryta  salt  unaltered.  Wash, 
first  with  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  then  with  water,  and 
separate  finally  the  carbonate  of  lead  from  the  sulphate  of  baryta, 
by  acetic  acid  or  dilute  nitric  acid  (H.  Rose*).  The  same  object 
may  also  be  attained  by  suspending  the  washed  insoluble  salts  in 
water  and  digesting  with  a  clear  concentrated  solution  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  at  15 — 20°  (not  higher).  The  sulphate  of  baryta 
remains  undissolved,  the  sulphate  of  lead  dissolves.  Determine  the 
lead  in  the  filtrate  (after  §  116,  2)  as  sulphide  of  lead  (J.  LowEf). 
The  method  recommended  by  Rivot,  Beudant,  and  DaguinJ 
for  separating  the  lead  by  mixing  the  solution  with  acetate  of  soda, 
heating  and  passing  chlorine,  requires,  according  to  H.  Rose,§  to 
be  executed  with  great  caution,  since  portions  of  other  oxides,  even 
such  as  are  not  converted  by  chlorine  into  higher  oxides — for 
instance,  oxide  of  zinc — are  very  liable  to  be  precipitated  with  the 
binoxide  of  lead. 

4.  Oxide  of  Copper  from  all  Oxides  of  the  first 
Four  Groups. 

a.  Free  the  solution  as  far  as  possible  from  hydrochloric  and  131 
nitric  acids  by  evaporation  with  sulphuric  acid.  Dilute  if  neces- 
sary, boil,  ana  add  hyposulphite  of  soda\\  as  long  as  a  black  pre- 
cipitate continues  to  form.  As  soon  as  this  has  deposited,  and  the 
supernatant  fluid  contains  only  suspended  sulphur,  the  whole  of 
the  copper  is  precipitated.  The  precipitate  is  subsulphide  of  copper 
(Cu,S),  and  may  be  readily  washed  without  suffering  oxidation.  Con- 
vert it  into  anhydrous  subsulphide  by  ignition  in  hydrogen  (§119, 
3).  The  other  bases  are  in  the  filtrate  and  washings.  Evaporate 
with  some  nitric  acid,  filter,  and  estimate  the  oxides  in  the  filtrate.1T 
Results  good.  The  method  requires  practice,  as  the  end  of  the 
precipitation  of  the  copper  is  not  so  easy  to  hit  as  when  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  is  employed. 

If  the  solution  contained  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  and  this 
was  not  first  removed  before  the  addition  of  the  hyposulphite,  the 
precipitant  would  be  required  in  much  larger  quantity ;  in  the 
presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  because  the  subchloride  of  copper 
produced  is  only  decomposed  by  a  large  excess  of  hyposulphite,  in 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  66,  166.  t  lb.  77,  75. 

X  lb.  61, 136.  §  Pogg.  AnnaL  110,  417. 

Jl  The  commercial  salt  is  often  not  (sufficiently  pure ;  in  which  case  some  carbonate 
of  soda  must  be  added  to  its  solution,  and  the  mixture  filtered. 

IT  As  far  back  as  1842,  C.  Himly  made  the  first  proposal  to  employ  hyposulphite 
of  soda  for  the  precipitation  of  many  metalB  as  sulphides  (Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm. 
43,  150).  The  question,  after  long  neglect,  was  afterwards  taken  up  again  by  Vohl 
(AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm,  96,  237),  and  Slater  (Chem.  Gnz.  1855,  369).  Fla- 
JOLot,  however,  made  the  first  quantitative  experiments  (Annal.  des  Mines,  1853,  641 ; 
Journ.  £  prakt  Chem.  61,  105).  The  results  obtained  by  him  are  perfectly  satis- 
factory. 
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the  presence  of  nitric  acid  because  the  hyposulphite  does  not  begin 
to  act  on  the  copper  salt  till  all  the  nitric  acid  is  decomposed. 

b.  Precipitate  the  copper  as  subsulphocyanide  according"  to  §  119,  132 
3,  b9  or  4,  e ;  the  other  metals  remain  in  solution  (Kivot).  If 
alkalies  were  present  and  it  were  desired  to  determine  them  in  the 
filtrate,  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  must  be  used  instead  of  the 
potassium  salt  usually  employed.  This  method  is  particularly  well 
adapted  for  the  separation  of  copper  from  zinc.  The  zinc  can  be 
precipitated  at  once  from  the  filtrate  by  carbonate  of  soda.  The 
method  is  also  suitable  for  separating  copper  from  iron  (H.  Ross*)  ; 

in  this  case  it  is  unnecessary  that  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  be  com- 
pleted reduced  by  the  sulphurous  acid  added ;  the  separation  may 
De  effected,  even  if  the  solution  becomes  blood-red  on  the  addition 
of  the  precipitant. 

c.  The  method  of  precipitating  the  copper  by  addition  of  a  133 
solution  of  iodine  in  sulphurous  acid,  after  removal  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  free  acid  present  and  addition  of  sulphurous  acid 
which  has  been  so  often  recommended,  and  was  proposed  by  Fla- 
JOLOT,f  aas  Deen  declared  by  H.  RoseI  to  give  inaccurate  results, 
because  a  not  inconsiderable  amount  of  copper  remains  in  solution. 
This  difficulty  may  be  avoided  by  adding  to  the  hydrochloric  solu- 
tion containing  a  slight  excess  of  acid  protochloride  of  tin  in  excess, 
chloride  of  ammonium,  and  then  iodiae  of  potassium,  till  the  latter 
just  predominates  (E.  Fleisch er§).  As,  however,  the  filtrate  will 
contain  the  excess  protochloride  of  tin  and  the  bichloride  produced, 
which  would  have  to  be  removed  before  the  bases  of  groups  1 — 4 
could  be  determined,  this  method  offers  no  advantages. 

d.  If  the  solution  is  not  too  dilute,  if  the  bases  are  present  as  134 
sulphates,  and  if  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  are  absent,  the  copper 
may  also  be  completely  thrown  down  by  alkaUne  hypophosphite. 
Hydride  of  copper  is  precipitated  at  about  70°,  and  this  at  a  higher 
temperature,  which  should  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  90%  is  de- 
composed into  copper  and  hydrogen.    The  precipitation  is  com- 

Eleted  when  a  drop  taken  out  is  not  coloured  brown  by  sulphuretted 
ydrogen.  Wash  the  spongy  copper  by  decantation,  dry  it,  and 
ignite  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  The  separation  is  thorough  (W*. 
Gibbs  and  R.  Chauvenet||).  The  method  is  particularly  useful 
for  separating  copper  from  the  metals  of  Group  4,  which  may 
then  be  thrown  down  from  the  filtrate  by  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

e.  The  solution  should  be  free  from  hydrochloric  acid,  and  135 
should  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  free  nitric  acid  (20  c.c.  nitric 
acid  of  1*2  sp.  gr.  to  200  c.c),  and  some  sulphuric  acid.  Throw 
down  the  copper  by  a  galvanic  current,  so  that  the  metal  may  be 
firmly  deposited  on  a  platinum  vessel  ("preferably  a  platinum  cone), 
which  forms  the  negative  pole.  Take  care  that  the  current  is 
strong  enough,  and,  without  interrupting  it,  remove  the  cone  from 

the  fluid  occasionally  to  see  when  the  copper  is  all  precipitated. 
With  proper  execution  the  separation  of  copper  from  all  metals  of 
Groups  1 — 4  is  thorough.  AU  metals  ol  Groups  1 — 4  remain 
dissolved,  except  manganese,  which  separates  as  binoxide  at  the 
positive  pole.    The  method  requires  practice  and  strict  attention  to 

*  Pogg.  AnnaL  110,  424.         +  Annal.  de«  Mines,  185S,  641. 
♦  Pogg.  Annal.  110,  425.        $  Zeitechr.  f.  anal  Chew.  9,  256.        ||  lb.  7»  256. 
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the  conditions  which  have  been  determined  by  a  long  course  of 
experiments.  It  is  particularly  suited  for  mining  assays  and 
manufactures.  The  electrolytic  method  of  separating  copper  was, 
I  believe,  first  recommended  by  Gibbs,*  and  afterwards  improved 
by  LucKow.f  Lecoq  db  Boisbaudran,}  Ullgren,§  and 
Merrick||  have  also  written  on  this  subject  Finally  the  method 
was  very  accurately  and  minutely  described  by  the  Mansfelder 
Ober- Berg-  und  Hüttendirection  at  Eisleben,f  who,  after  giving  a 
prize  to  Luckow's  method,  afterwards  adopted  it,  and  still  further 
improved  it.  I  must  refer  the  reader  for  details  to  the  last  men- 
tioned memoir  and  Luckow's  paper. 

8.  Oxidk  of  Copper  from  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

a,  Bobierre**  employed  the  following  method  with  satisiac- 136 
tory  results  in  the  analysis  of  many  alloys  of  zinc  and  copper : — 
The  alloy  is  put  into  a  porcelain  boat  lying  in  a  porcelain  tube, 
and  heated  to  redness  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  at  the  most, 

a  rapid  stream  of  hydrogen  gas  being  conducted  over  it  during 
the  process.  The  zinc  volatilizes,  the  copper  remains  behind.  If 
the  alloy  contains  a  little  lead  (under  2  to  3  per  cent.)  this 
goes  oit  entirely  with  the  zinc,  and  is  partly  deposited  in  the 
porcelain  tube  in  front  of  the  boat ;  if  more  lead  is  present 
part  only  is  volatilized,   the   rest    remaining  with  the  copper 

(M.  BURSTYNft)* 

b.  A.  W.  Hofmann's  method  given  below  (159)  for  sepa-  137 
rating  copper  and  cadmium,   namely,   boiling  the    precipitated 
sulphides  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is  also  adapted  for  separating 
copper  and  zinc  (G.  C.  WittsteinH).  '^ 

0.  Oxide  of  Copper  from  Sesquiqxide  of  Iron. 

One  of  the  oldest  methods  for  separating  these  oxides  consists  138 
in  precipitating  the  solution  with  ammonia  and  filtering  off  the 
oxide  of  iron  from  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  oxide  of  copper. 
To  obtain  accurate  results,  however,  the  precipitation  must  be 
repeated  according  to  the  quantity  of  copper,  two  or  three  times — 
in  fact,  till  the  filtrate  no  longer  appears  blue,  otherwise  the  ses- 
quioxide  of  iron  will  contain  copper. 

7.  Oxide  of  Copper  from  Protoxide  of  Nickel. 

Evaporate  the  nitric  acid  solution,  if  such  is  given,  with  addi-  139 
tion  of  hydrochloric  acid,  to  dryness,  dissolve  the  chlorides  in 
water,  aad  about  twice  the  quantity  of  the  metals  present  of  pure 
bitartrate  of  potassa,  warm  slightly,  to  favor  solution,  and  aad  a 
solution  of  potassa  in  alcohol  gradually,  till  the  first-formed  pre- 
cipitate, consisting  of  hydrated  oxides,  has  redissolved.  After 
cooling  add  a  solution  of  pure  grape  sugar  and  boil  for  1  or  2 
minutes.  The  copper  falls  down  as  suboxide.  After  you  have 
satisfied  yourself,  by  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  sugar  solution  to 
the  clear  fluid,  that  the  precipitation  is  complete,  filter,  and  deter- 

*  Zeitsohr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  3,  334. 

t  Dingler'g  polyt.  Journ.  177,  296  and  (in  detail),  Zeitechr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  8,  25. 

X  Zeitechr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  7,  253,  and  9,  102.        §  Tb.  7,  255. 

||  American  Chemist,  2,  136.  IT  Zeitechr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  11,  1. 

**  Compt.  rend.  36,  224 ;  Journ.  f.  prakt  Chem.  58,  380. 

ft  Zeitechr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  11,  175. 

#  Vierteljahrsschr.  f.  prakt  Pharm.  17,  461 ;  Zeitechr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  8,  202. 
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mine  the  copper  either  as  oxide  (hy  ignition,  treatment  with  nitric 
acid  and  reignition)  or  as  subsulphide  (§  119,  3,  c)  or  volumetri- 
cally  (§  119,  4,  e).  The  fluid  containing  the  nickel  is  evaporated 
to  dryness,  the  residue  ignited,  the  carbonate  of  potassa  removed 
by  washing,  the  residue  reignited,  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  and 
the  nickel  precipitated  by  potassa  according  to  §  110,  1,  a  (De- 
wildk*).  The  oxide  of  copper  must  be  filtered  off  and  washed 
rapidly,  otherwise  a  part  will  be  redissolved ;  the  method  is 
troublesome  and  by  no  means  more  accurate  than  the  separation  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

8.  Teroxide  of  Bismuth  from  the  Oxides  of  the 
first  Four  Groups,  with  the  Exception  of  Sesquioxidb 
of  Iron. 

Precipitate  the  bismuth  according  to  §  120,  4,  as  basic  chloride,  140 
and  determine  it  as  metal ;  all  the  other  bases  remain  completely 
in  solution.    Results  very  satisfactory  (H.  RosEf). 

9.  Oxide  of  Cadmium  from  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

Prepare  a  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  solution  of  the  two  oxides,  141 
as  neutral  as  possible,  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tartaric  acid,  then 
solution  of  potassa  or  soda,  until  the  reaction  of  the  clear  fluid  is 
distinctly  alkaline.  Dilute  now  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water, 
and  boil  for  1^-2  hours.  All  the  cadmium  precipitates  as  hydrated 
oxide  free  from  alkali  (to  be  determined  as  directed  §  121),  whilst 
the  whole  of  the  zinc  remains  in  solution  ;  the  latter  metal  is  de- 
termined as  directed  in  §  108, 1,  b  (Aubel  and  RamdohrJ).  The 
test-analyses  communicated  are  satisfactory.  As  the  separation 
only  succeeds  when  the  substances  are  present  in  correct  propor- 
tions, I  will  add  the  quantities  employed  by  Aubel  andRAMDOHR 
with  especially  good  effect.  About  1  grm.  oxide  of  zinc  and 
1  grm.  oxide  of.  cadmium  were  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
80  grm.  solution  of  tartaric  acid  (containing  '23  grm.  acid  in 
1  grm.),  60  grm.  soda  solution  of  1*16  sp.  gr.,  and  120  grm.  water 
added,  and  the  whole  boiled  2  hours.  (The  boiling  must  on  no 
account  be  done  in  glass,  a  platinum  or  silver  dish  should  be  used.) 

10.  Protoxide  of  Manganese  from  Oxide  of  Lead, 
Teroxide  of  Bismuth,  Oxide  of  Cadmium,  and  Oxide 
of  Copper. 

If  you  have  a  solution  containing  protoxide  of  manganese  and  142 
one  of  the  other  bases,  precipitate  the  hot  solution  with  carbonate 
of  soda,  wash  the  precipitate  with  boiling  water,  first  by  decanta- 
tion,  then  on  the  filter,  dry,  ignite  some  time,  weigh,  and  deter- 
mine, in  a  portion  of  the  residue,  the  manganese  by  the  volumetric 
method  (72).  If  the  oxide  of  lead,  of  copper,  of  cadmium,  or  the 
teroxide  of  bismuth  is  present  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  residue 
has  the  formula  MnaO  +a?MO  or  Mn4Oga?Bi08  (Krieger§).  You 
must  never  omit  adding  some  sulphide  of  ammonium  to  the 
filtrate,  to  ascertain  whetner  the  oxides  have  been  entirely  preci- 
pitated by  carbonate  of  soda. 

In  precipitating  copper  by  alkaline  carbonates  the  fluid  must 
be  diluted  so  that  1  litre  may  not  contain  more  than  1  grm.  copper, 

•  Ohem.  News,  7,  49.        +  Fogg.  Annal.  110,  429. 
t  Annal.  d.  Cbem.  u.  Pharm.  103,  38.  }  lb.  87,  264. 
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the  precipitant  must  be  added  in  slight  excess,  and  the  mixture 
boiled  for  about  half  an  hour,  when  the  bluish-green  basic  car- 
bonate will  become  dark,  granular,  and  easy  to  wash  (W.  Gibbs 
and  E.  R.  Taylor*). 

II.  Separation   of  the  Oxides  op  the  Fifth 
Group  from  each  other. 

§16& 

Index : — The  Nos.  refer  to  those  in  the  margin. 

Oxide  of  silver  from  oxide  of  copper,  143,  148,  150,  164,  165. 

,,  oxide  of  cadmium,  143,  148,  150. 

„  teroxide  of  bismuth,  148,  147,  150,  161. 

„  oxide  of  mercury,  143,  148,  150,  158,  160. 

„  oxide  of  lead,  143,  146,  147,  150,  155,  164,  165. 

Oxide  of  mercury  from  oxide  of  silver,  143,  148,  150,  158,  160. 

„  suboxide  of  mercury,  144. 

„  oxide  of  lead,  145,  146,  147,  150,  158,  160. 

„  teroxide  of  bismuth,  145,  147,  150,  151,  158. 

„  oxide  of  copper,  145x  144,  150,  158,  160. 

,,  oxide  of  cadmium,  145,  150,  158. 

Suboxide  of  mercury  from  oxide  of  mercury,  144. 

„  oxide  of  copper,  144. 

,,  oxide  of  cadmium,  144. 

,,  oxide  of  lead,  144,  146. 

Compare,  also,  Oxide  of  mercury  from  the  other  metals. 
Oxide  of  lead  from  oxide  of  silver,  143,  147,  150,  155,  164,  165. 

„  oxide  of  mercury,  145,  146,  147,  150,  158,  160. 

,,  suboxide  of  mercury,  144,  146. 

„  oxide  of  copper,  146,  147,  150,  152. 

„  teroxide  of  bismuth,  146,  147,  152,  161,  162. 

,,  oxide  of  cadmium,  146,  147,  150. 

Teroxide  of  bismuth  from  oxide  of  silver,  143,  147,  150,  161. 

„  oxide  of  lead,  146,  147,  152,  161,  162. 

„  oxide  of  copper,  147,  150,  151,  153,  161. 

„  oxide  of  cadmium,  147,  150,  151,  153,  157. 

,,  oxide  of  mercury,  145,  147,  150,  151,  158. 

Oxide  of  copper  from  oxide  of  silver,  143,  148,  150,  164,  165. 

„  oxide  of  lead,  146,  147,  150,  152. 

„  teroxide  of  bismuth,  147,  150,  151,  158,  161. 

„  oxide  of  mercury,  145,  149,  150,  158,  160. 

,,  suboxide  of  mercury,  144. 

„  oxide  of  cadmium,  149,  150,  152,  154,  156,  159. 

„  suboxide  of  copper,  163.  165. 

Oxide  of  cadmium  from  oxide  of  silver,  148,  148,  150. 

„  oxide  of  lead,  146,  147,  150. 

„  teroxide  of  bismuth,  147,  150,  151,  152,  157. 

„  oxide  of  copper,  146,  150,  152,  154,  156,  159. 

,,  oxide  of  mercury,  145,  150,  158. 

,,  suboxide  of  mercury,  144. 

1.  Methods  based  upon  the  Insolubility  of  certain  of  the  Chlorides 
in  Water  or  Sinrit  of  Wine. 

a.  Oxide  of  Silver  from  Oxide  of  Copper,  Oxide  of 
Cadmium,  Teroxide  of  Bismuth,  Oxide  of  Mer- 
cury, and  Oxide  of  Lead. 
a.  To  separate  oxide  of  silver  from  oxide  of  copper,  oxide  qf\43 
cadmium,  ana  teroxide  of  bismuth,  add  to  the  nitric  acid  solution 
containing  excess  of  nitric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid  as  long  as  a 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  7,  258. 
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precipitate  forms,  and  separate  the  precipitated  chloride  of  silver 
from  the  solution  which  contains  the  other  oxides,  as  directed 
§  115,  1,  a.  In  the  presence  of  bismuth,  after  pouring  off  the 
supernatant  fluid,  heat  again  with  nitric  acid,  and  wash  with  dilute 
nitric  acid  before  washing  with  water. 

ß.  If  you  wish  to  separate  oxide  of  mercury  from  oxide  of  silver 
by  hydrochloric  acid,  special  precautions  must  be  taken,  as  a  solu- 
tion -of  nitrate  of  mercury  possesses  the  property  of  dissolving 
chloride  of  silver  (Wackenroder,  v.  Liebig,*  H.  DebrayI"). 
Although  the  chloride  of  silver  in  solution  for  the  most  part 
separates  on  the  addition  of  enough  hydrochloric  acid  to  convert 
the  nitrate  of  mercury  into  chloride,  or  on  addition  of  acetate  of 
soda,  still  we  cannot  depend  upon  the  complete  precipitation  of 
the  silver.  On  this  account,  mix  the  nitric  acid  solution — which 
may  not  contain  any  suboxide  of  mercury,  and  is  to  be  in  a 
sufficiently  dilute  condition  and  acidified  with  nitric  acid — with 
hydrochloric  acid,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms.  Allow  to  deposit, 
filter  off  the  clear  fluid,  heat  tne  precipitate — to  free  it  from  any 
possibly  coprecipitated  basic  mercury  salts — with  a  little  nitric 
acid,  add  water,  then  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  filter 
off  the  chloride  of  silver.  In  the  filtrate  determine  the  mercury 
as  sulphide  (§  118,  3),  and  finally  test  this  for  silver,  by  ignition 
in  a  stream  of  hydrogen — any  silver  that  may  happen  to  be  present 
will  remain  behind  in  the  metallic  state. 

y.  In  the  separation  of  silver  from  lead,  the  precipitation  is 
advantageously  preceded  by  addition  of  acetate  of  soda.  The  fluid 
must  be  hot  and  the  hydrochloric  acid  rather  dilute ;  no  more  must 
be  added  of  the  latter  than  is  just  necessary.  In  this  manner,  the 
separation  may  be  readily  effected,  since  chloride  of  lead  dissolves 
in  acetate  of  soda  (Anthon.)  The  chloride  of  silver  is  washed 
with  hot  water.  The  lead  is  thrown  down  from  the  filtrate  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  If  you  desire  to  prevent  the  occasionally 
injurious  influence  of  acetate  of  soda,  great  care  must  be  given  to 
the  washing  of  the  chloride  of  silver.  It  is  also  well  to  reduce 
the  weighea  chloride  by  gentle  ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
and  to  test  the  silver  obtained  for  lead.  Regarding  the  estimation 
of  very  minute  quantities  of  silver  in  lead,  compare  Analysis  of 
Refined  Lead  in  the  Special  Part. 

d.  The  volumetric  method  (§  115,  6)  is  usually  resorted  to 
in  mints  to  determine  the  silver  in  alloys.  In  presence  of  oxide  of 
mercury,  acetate  of  soda  is  mixed  with  the  fluid,  immediately 
before  the  addition  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium.  In  the 
East  India  mint  the  silver  is  separated  and  weighed  as  chloride.! 

o.  Suboxide  of  Mercury  from  the  Oxides  of  Mercury, 
Copper,  Cadmium,  and  Lead. 

Mix  the  highly  dilute  cold  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  as  144 
long  as  a  precipitate  (subchloride  of  mercury)  forms ;  allow  this  to 
deposit,  filter  on  a  weighed  filter,  dry  at  100°,  and  weigh.     The 
filtrate  contains  the  other  oxides.     If  you  have  to  analyse  a  solid 
body,  insoluble  in  water,  either  treat  directly,  in  the  cold,  with 

*  AnoaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  81,  128. 

t  Corapt.  rend.  7(),  847  ;  Zeiteclir.  f.  anal.  Chem  18,  849. 

X  Chem.  CeatralbL  1872,  202. 
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dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  or  dissolve  in  highly  dilute  nitric  acid, 
and  mix  the  solution  with  a  large  quantity  of  water  before  proceed- 
ing to  precipitate.  Care  must  always  be  taken  that  the  mode  of 
solution  is  such  as  not  to  endanger  the  oxidation  of  the  suboxide 
of  mercury.  If  lead  is  present  the  washing  of  the  subchloride 
must  be  executed  with  special  care  with  water  of  60 — 70°,  till  the 
filtrate  ceases  to  be  colored  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  As  an 
additional  security,  it  is  well  to  test  at  last  whether  the  weighed 
subchloride  leaves  no  sulphide  of  lead  behind  on  cautious  ignition 
with  sulphur  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen. 

e.  Oxide  and  Suboxide  of  Mercury  from  Oxide  of 
Copper,  Oxide  of  Cadmium,  and  (but  less  well)  from 
Teroxide  of  Bismuth,  and  Oxide  of  Lead. 

If  mercury  is  present  as  oxide  or  as  oxide  and  suboxide,  it  is  145 
precipitated  according  to  §  118,  2,  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  phosphorous  acid  as  subchloride.  The  precipitate,  particularly 
when  bismuth  is  present,  is  first  washed  with  water  containing 
hydrochloric  acid,  then  with  pure  water,  till  the  washings  are  no 
longer  colored  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (H.  Ross*).  In  the 
presence  of  lead,  the  remarks  in  144  must  be  attended  to. 

d.  The  method  of  separating  oxide  of  lead  from  oxide  of 
mercury,  oxide  of  copper,  and  teroxide  of  bismuth,  by  highly 
concentrating  the  nitric  acid  solution,  adding  hydrochloric  acid 
and  alcohol,  and  washing  the  chloride  of  lead  with  alcohol,  cannot 
be  recommended.  It  is  unequal  in  accuracy  to  the  following 
method  (146). 

2.  Methods  hosed  upon  the  Insolubility  of  Sulphate  of  Lead. 

Oxide  of  Lead  from  all  other  Oxides  of  the  Fifth 
Group. 

Mix  the  nitric  acid  solution  with  pure  sulphuric  acid  in  not  146 
too  slight  excess,  evaporate  until  the  sulphuric  acid  begins  to 
volatilize,  allow  the  fluid  to  cool,  add  water  (in  which,  if  there  is 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  free  sulphuric  acid  present,  the  sulphates 
of  mercury  and  ot  bismuth  dissolve  completely),  and  then  filter 
the  solution,  which  contains  the  other  oxides,  without  delay  from 
the  undissolved  sulphate  of  lead.  If  it  is  feared  (bait  the  residue 
no  longer  contains  enough  free  sulphuric  acid,  add  some  dilute 
acid  to  it  before  adding  tfye  water.  Wash  the  precipitate  with 
water  containing  sulphuric  acid,  displace  the  latter  with  spirit  of 
wine,  dry,  and  weigh  (§116, 3).  Precipitate  the  other  oxides  from 
the  filtrate  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  If  oxide  of  silver  is  present 
in  any  notable  quantity,  this  method  cannot  be  recommended,  as 
the  sulphate  of  silver  is  not  soluble  enough.  In  this  case  you  may 
follow  Eliot  and  Storer,+  viz.,  mix  the  solution  with  nitrate  of 
ammonia,  warm,  precipitate  the  greater  portion  of  the  silver  with 
chloride  of  ammonium,  evaporate  the  filtrate,  remove  the  ammonia 
salts  by  ignition,  and  in  the  residue  separate  the  small  remainder 
of  the  silver  from  the  lead  with  sulphuric  acid  as  just  directed. 

•  Pogg.  Annal.  110,  534. 
f  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Sept.  11.  I860 
p.  52  :  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  1,  389.  ' 
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For  the  separation  of  lead  from  bismuth,  on  the  above  principle, 
H.  Rose*  gives  the  following"  process  as  the  best.  If  both  oxides 
are  in  dilute  nitric  acid  solution,  as  is  usually  the  case,  evaporate 
to  small  bulk,  and  add  enough  hydrochloric  acid  to  dissolve  all  the 
teroxide  of  bismuth;  the  lead  separates  partially  as  chloride. 
Should  a  portion  of  the  clear  fluid  poured  off  become  turbid  on  the 
addition  of  a  drop  of  water,  you  must  add  some  more  hydrochloric 
acid,  till  no  permanent  turbidity  is  produced  unless  several  drops 
of  water  are  added.  The  turbid  fluids  should  all  be  returned,  and 
the  glasses  rinsed  with  alcohol.  Add  now  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
allow  to  stand  some  time  with  stirring,  add  spirit  of  wine  of  *8  sp. 
gr.,  stir  well,  allow  to  settle  for  a  long  time,  filter,  wash  the 
sulphate  of  lead  first  with  alcohol,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  then  with  pure  alcohol.  Determine  it  after 
§  116,  3.  Mix  the  filtrate  at  once  with  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
and  proceed  with  the  precipitated  basic  chloride  of  bismuth 
according  to  §  120,  4. 

3.  Methods  based  upon  the  different  Deportment  of  the  Oxides  and 
Sulphides,  with  Cyanide  of  Potassium  (Fresenius  and 

HAIDLENf). 

a.  Oxide  of  Lead  and  Teroxide  of  Bismuth  from  all 
other  Oxides  of  the  Fifth  Group. 

Mix  the  dilute  solution  with  carbonate  of  soda  in  slight  excess,  147 
add  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  (free  from  sulphide),  heat 
gently  for  some  time,  filter  and  wash.  On  the  filter  you  have 
carbonate  of  lead  and  of  bismuth  (containing  alkali) ;  the.  filtrate 
contains  the  other  metals  as  cyanides  in  combination  with  cyanide 
of  potassium.  The  method  of  effecting  their  further  separation 
will  be  learnt  from  what  follows.  In  very  accurate  analyses  bear 
in  mind  that  the  filtrate  generally  contains  traces  of  bismuth, 
which  may  be  precipitated  by  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

b.  Oxide  of  Silver  from  Oxide  of  Mercury,  Oxide  of 
Copper,  and  Oxide  of  Cadmium. 

Add  to  the  solution,  which,  if  it  contains   much  free  acid,  148 
must  previously    be  nearly    neutralized    with   soda,  cyanide  of 

?otassium  until  the  precipitate  which  forms  at  first  is  redissolved. 
'he  solution  contains  the  cyanides  of  the  metals  in  combination 
with  cyanide  of  potassium  as  soluble  double  salts.  Add  dilute 
nitric  acid  in  excess,  which  effects  the  decomposition  of  the  double 
cyanides ;  the  insoluble  cyanide  of  silver  precipitates  permanently, 
whilst  the  cyanide  of  mercury  remains  in  solution,  and  the 
cyanides  of  copper  and  cadmium  redissolve  in  the  excess  of  nitric 
acid.  Treat  the  cyanide  of  silver  as  directed  §  llö,  3.  U  the 
filtrate  contains  only  mercury  and  cadmium,  precipitate  at  once 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  completely  throws  down  the 
sulphides  of  the  two  metals ;  but  if  it  contains  copper,  you  must 
first  heat  with  sulphuric  acid,  until  the  odor  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
is  no  longer  perceptible,  and  then  precipitate  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  (§  119,  3). 

*  Pogg.  AnnaL  110,  482.  t  Ann&l.  d.  Chem.  a.  Pharm.  48,  129. 
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c.  Oxide  of  Copper  from  Oxide  of  Mercury,  and  Oxide 
of  Cadmium. 

Mix  the  solution,  as  in  b,  with  cyanide  of  potassium  until  the  149 
precipitate  which  is  first  thrown  down  redissolves;  add  some 
more  cyanide  of  potassium,  then  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  or 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms.  The 
sulphides  of  cadmium  and  mercury  are  completely  thrown  down, 
whilst  the  copper  remains  in  solution,  as  sulphide  dissolved  in 
cyanide  of  potassium.  Allow  the  precipitate  to  subside,  decant 
repeatedly,  treat  the  precipitate,  for  security,  once  more  with 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  heat  gently,  filter,  and  wash  the 
sulphides  of  the  metals.  To  determine  the  copper  in  the  filtrate, 
evaporate  the  latter,  with  addition  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids, 
until  there  is  no  longer  any  odor  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  then 
precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  $  119,  3). 

d.  All  the  Metals  of  the  Fifth  Group  from  each 
other. 

Mix  the  dilute  solution  with  carbonate  of  soda,  then  with  150 
cyanide  of  potassium  in  excess,  digest  some  time  at  a  gentle  heat, 
and  filter.  On  the  filter  you  have  carbonate  of  lead  and  of 
bismuth  (containing  alkali) ;  separate  the  two  metals  by  a  suitable 
method.  Add  to  the  filtrate  dilute  nitric  acid  in  excess,  warm 
gently  till  the  subcyanide  of  copper  first  precipitated  with  the 
cyanide  of  silver  has  redissolved,  and  filter  off  the  undissolved 
silver  salt,  which  is  to  be  determined  as  directed  §  11  ö,  8.  Neutralize 
the  filtrate  with  carbonate  of  soda,  add  cyanide  of  potassium,  and 
pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  excess.  Add  now  some  more 
cyanide  of  potassium,  to  redissolve  the  sulphide  of  copper  which 
may  have  fallen  down,  and  filter  the  fluid,  which  contains  the 
whole  of  the  copper,  from  the  precipitated  sulphides  of  mercury 
and  cadmium.  Determine  the  copper  as  directed  in  c,  and 
separate  the  mercury  and  cadmium  as  in  145  or  158- 

4.  Methods  based  on  the  Formation  and  Separation  of  insoluble 
Basic  Salts. 

a.  Teroxide  of  Bismuth  from  Oxides  of  Copper,  Cad- 
mium, and  Mercury  (also  from  the  oxides  of  the  first  four 
groups,  with  the  exception  of  oxide  of  iron). 

Precipitate  the  bismuth  as  basic  chloride  according  to  §  120,  4, 151 
and  throw  down  the  copper.  &c.  in  the  filtrate  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.    Results  thoroughly  satisfactory  (H.  Rose*.) 

b.  Teroxide  of  Bismuth  from  Oxides  of  Lead  and 
Cadmium. 

Separate  the  bismuth  according  to  §  120,  1,  et  as  basic  nitrate,  152 
and  precipitate  the  lead  and  cadmium  in  the  filtrate  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.     Results  very  satisfactory  (J.  LowEf.) 

*  Pogg.  Annal.  110,  430.  t  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  74*  845. 
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c.  Teroxide  of  Bismuth  and  Oxide  of  Copper  froh 
Oxides  of  Lead  and  Cadmium. 

Separate  the  bismuth  after  §  120, 1,  c,  as  basic  nitrate,  then 
heat  tue  dish  on  the  water-bath  till  the  neutral  nitrate  of  copper  is 
completely  converted  into  bluish-green  basic  salt  and  no  blue 
solution  is  produced  on  addition  of  water.  Allow  to  cool,  treat 
with  an  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  (1  in  500),  filter, 
wash  with  the  same  solution,  and  separate  in  the  solution  lead 
from  cadmium ;  in  the  residue  copper  from  bismuth.  Results 
very  satisfactory  (J.  Löwe,  loe.  cit.). 

5.  Methods  based  upon  the  Solubility  of  some  of  the  Oxides  in 
Ammonia,  or  Carbonate  of  Ammonia* 

a.  Oxide  of  Copper  from  Teroxide  of  Bismuth. 

a.  Mix  the  (nitric  acid)  solution  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  153 
excess,  and  warm  gently.    The  bismuth  separates  as  carbonate, 
whilst  the  carbonate  of  copper  is  redissolved  by  the  excess  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia.     As    the  precipitate,    however,    generally 
retains  a  little  copper,  it  is  necessary  to  redissolve  it,  after  washing, 

in  nitric  acid,  and  precipitate  again  with  carbonate  of  ammonia ; 
the  same  operation  must  be  repeated  a  third  time  if  required. 
Some  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  may  be  added  to  the  water 
used  for  washing.  Apply  heat  to  the  filtrate  that  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia  may  volatilize,  acidify  cautiously  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  determine  the  copper  as  subsulpbide  (§119, 3).  The  oxide  of 
bismuth  thus  obtained  is  quite  copper-free,  but  a  little  bismuth 
passes  into  the  copper  solution,  hence  the  separation  does  not  give 
such  exact  results  as  that  in  151  (H.  Rose*). 

ß.  Mix  the  solution  with  some  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  drop 
it  gradually  into  dilute  ammonia.  The  bismuth  is  precipitated  as 
a  basic  salt,  whilst  the  oxide  of  copper  remains  in  solution  as  an 
ammoniacal  double  salt  (Berzelius).  Wash  the  precipitate  with 
dilute  ammonia,  dissolve  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  determine  as 
directed  §  120.  Determine  the  copper  in  the  ammoniacal  solution. 
In  this  method,  also,  it  is  advisable  to  precipitate  twice,  as  in  a. 

b.  Oxide  of  Copper  from  Oxide  of  Cadmium. 

Add  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  excess.  Carbonate  of  cadmium  154 
separates,  whilst  the  oxide  of  copper  remains  in  solution  with 
some  oxide  of  cadmium.  Upon  exposure  to  air,  the  latter  separates, 
the  copper  remaining  in  solution  (Stromeyer).  Treat  the  filtrate 
as  in  153*  The  process  is  more  convenient  than  149  or  159,  but 
the  separation  is  less  complete. 

c.  Chloride  of  Lead  and  Chloride  of  Silver  may  be  155 
separated  also  by  solution  of  ammonia,  which  dissolves  the  latter, 
leaving  the  former  behind  as  basic  salt  Bear  in  mind  that  the 
chloride  of  silver  must  be  recently  precipitated,  and  with  ex- 
clusion of  light.  The  chloride  of  silver  is  thrown  down  from  the 
ammoniacal  solution  by  nitric  acid.  It  is  necessary  to  test  the 
fluid  filtered  from  the  chloride  of  silver  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 

to  ascertain  whether  weighable   quantities  of  chloride  of  silver 

*  Pogg.  AimaL  110,  430. 
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may  not  be  retained  in  solution  by  the  agency  of  the  ammonia 
salts. 

6.  Method  based  on  the  Precipitation  of  the  Copper  as  Subsulpho- 

cyanide. 

Oxide  of  Copper  from  Oxide  of  Cadmium  (and  the  oxides 
of  Groups  i. — iv.  comp.  132). 

Precipitate  the  copper  according  to  §  119,  3,  b,  as  subsulpho-  156 
cyanide  (Rivot),  and  the  cadmium  from  the  filtrate  as  sulphide. 
Results  good  (H.  Rose).    Palladium  may  also  be  separated  from 
copper  in  this  way  (Wöhler*). 

7.  Method  based  upon  the  different  Deportment  of  the  Chromates. 

Bismuth  from  Cadmium. 

Precipitate  the  bismuth  as  directed  §  120,  2.    The  filtrate  con-  157 
tains  the  whole  of  the  cadmium.     Concentrate  by  evaporation,  and 
then  precipitate  the  cadmium  by  the  cautious  addition  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  as  directed  §  121,  1,  a  (J.  LöWE,f  W.  Pearson!).    The 
results  given  are  satisfactory. 

8.  Method  based  upon  the  different  Deportment  of  the  Sulphides 

with  Acids. 

a.  Oxide  of  Mercury  from  Silver,  Bismuth,  Copper, 
Cadmium,  and  (but  less  well)  from  Lead. 

Boil  the  thoroughly  washed  precipitated  sulphide  with  perfectly  158 
pure  moderately  dilute  nitric  acid.  Ihe  sulphide  of  mercury  is  left 
undissolved,  the  other  sulphides  are  dissolved.  No  chlorine  may 
be  present,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  sulphide  of  mercury  should 
be  pure,  that  is,  free  from  finely  divided  mercury,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  is  precipitated  when  subsalts  of  mercury  are  treated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  G.  v.  Rath§  employed  this  method, 
which  is  so  universally  used  in  qualitative  analysis,  with  perfect 
success  for  the  separation  of  mercury  from  bismuth. 

b.  Oxide  of  Copper  from  Oxide  of  Cadmium. 

Boil  the  well-washed  precipitate  of  the  sulphides  with  dilute  159 
sulphuric  acid  (1  part  concentrated  acid  and  5  parts  water),  and, 
after  some  time,  filter  the  undissolved  sulphide  of  copper,  to  be 
determined  according  to  §  119,  3,  from  the  solution  containing  the 
whole  of  the  cadmium  (A.  W.  Hofmann||). 

9.  Methods  based  upon  the  Volatility  of  some  of  the  Metals }  Oxides, 

Chlorides,  or  Sulphides  at  a  high  Temperature. 

a.  Mercury  from  Silver,  Lead,  Copper  (in  general  from  160 
the  metals  forming  non-volatile  chlorides). 

Precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  collect  the  precipitated 
sulphides  on  a  weighed  niter,  dry  at  100  ,  weigh,  and  mix  uniformly. 
Introduce  an  aliquot  part  into  the  bulb  D  (fig.  106),  pass  a  slow 
stream  of  chlorine  gas,  and  apply  a  gentle  heat  to  the  bulb,  in- 

*  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  n.  Pharm.  140,  144 ;  Zeitechr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  6,  403. 

f  Jouru.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  67,  409.  X  Phil.  Mag.  11,  204. 

§  Pogg.  AnDaL  96,  822.  (  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  115,  286. 
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creasing  this  gradually  to  feint  redness.  Connect  Q  during  the 
operation  with  a  carboy  containing  moist  hydrate  of  lime.  First 
chloride  of  sulphur  distils  over,  which  decomposes  with  the  water 
in  E  and  F  (p.  385) ;  then  the  chloride  of  mercury  formed 
volatilizes,  condensing  partly  in  E,  partly  in  the  hind  part  of  0. 


Fig.  10«. 

Gut  off  that  part  of  the  tnbe,  rinse  the  sublimate  with  water  into 
E,  and  mix  the  contents  of  the  latter  with  the  water  in  F.  Mix 
the  solution  with  excess  of  ammonia,  warm  gently  till  no  more 
nitrogen  is  evolved,  acidify  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then 
determine  in  the  fluid  filtered  from  toe  sulphur  which  may  still 
remain  undissolved,  the  mercury  as  directed  k  118,  3.  If  the 
residue  consists  of  chloride  of  silver  alone,  or  chloride  of  lead 
alone,  you  may  weigh  it  at  once  ;  but  if  it  contains  several  metals, 
you  must  reduce  the  chlorides  by  ignition  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen, 
and  dissolve  the  reduced  metals  in  nitric  acid,  for  their  ulterior 
separation.  Bear  in  mind  that,  in  presence  of  lead,  the  sulphides 
and  the  chlorides  must  be  heated  gently,  in  the  chlorine  and 
hydrogen  respectively,  otherwise  some  chloride  of  lead  might 
volatilize. 

If  it  is  intended  to  determine  the  mercury  by  the  difference, 
instead  of  in  the  direct  way,  the  apparatus  may  be  much  simplified. 
In  this  case,  however,  great  care  must  be  bestowed  on  the  drying 
of  the  sulphides  at  100°.  Hence  the  method  should  only  be 
adopted  when  a  small  quantity  only  of  another  metal  is  present 
with  the  mercury.  Weigh  the  dried  precipitate  every  half  hour, 
and  take  the  lowest  weight  as  the  correct  one.  Then  ignite  an 
aliquot  part  of  the  precipitate  in  the  stream  of  hydrogen  in  a 
crucible  with  perforated  cover,  or  in  a  tube  with  porcelain  boat. 
The  method  cannot  be  applied  unless  only  one  metal  is  present 
with  the  mercury.    From  the  residue  in  the  crucible  or  boat  reckon 
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how  much  the  whole  precipitate,  dried  at  100°,  would  have 
yielded,  then  calculate  the  result  into  sulphide,  in  which  form  the 
substance  was  contained  in  the  dried  precipitate — the  difference 
is  sulphide  of  mercury.  By  ignition  in  hydrogen  sulphide  of 
silver  yields  the  metal,  sulphide  of  copper  the  subsulphide.     In  the 

I presence  of  lead  the  last  method  is  inapplicable,  as  sulphide  of 
ead  readily  loses  weight  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  (§  83,/). 

In  alloys  or  mixtures  of  oxides  the  mercury  may  usually  be 
determined  with  simplicity  from  the  loss  on  ignition  in  the  air 
or  in  hydrogen. 

b.  Te  roxi  de  of  Bismuth  from  Oxides  of  Silver,  Lead, 
and  Copper. 

The  separation  is  effected  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  161 
mercury  from  the  same  metals  (160)*  The  method  is  more 
especially  convenient  for  the  separation  of  the  metals  in  alloys. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  heat  too  strongly,  as  otherwise 
chloride  of  lead  might  volatilize ;  nor  to  discontinue  the  application 
of  heat  too  soon,  as  otherwise  bismuth  would  remain  in  the  re- 
sidue. Aug.  Voqel*  gives  360°  to  370°  as  the  best  temperature. 
Put  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid  in  E  and  F  (hg.  106), 
and  determine  the  bismuth  therein  according  to  §  120. 

10.  Precipitation  of  one  Metal  in  the  Metallic  State  by  another 
or  the  lower  oxide  of  another. 

a.  Oxide  of  Lead  from  Teroxide  of  Bismuth. 

Precipitate  the  solution  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  (§  116, 1,  a  162 
and  §  120, 1,  a),  wash  the  precipitated  carbonates,  and  dissolve  in 
acetic  acid,  in  a  flask ;  place  a  weighed  rod  of  pure  lead  in  the 
solution  and  nearly  fill  up  with  water,  so  that  the  rod  may  be 
entirely  covered  by  the  fluid  ;  close. the  flask,  and  let  it  stand  for 
about  12  hours,  with  occasional  shaking.  Wash  the  precipitated 
bismuth  off  from  the  lead  rod,  collect  on  a  filter,  wash,  and  dis- 
solve in  nitric  acid;  evaporate  the  solution,  and  determine  the 
bismuth  as  directed  §  120.  Determine  the  lead  in  the  filtrate  as 
directed  §116.  Dry  the  leaden  rod,  and  weigh;  subtract  the 
loss  of  weight  which  the  rod  has  suffered  in  the  process,  from  the 
amount  oi  the  lead  obtained  from  the  filtrate  (Ullgrknj-). 
Patera!  recommends  precipitating  from  dilute  nitric  solution, 
washing  the  precipitated  bismuth  first  with  water,  then  with 
alcohol,  transferring  to  a  small  filter,  drying  and  weighing.  If  it 
is  feared  that  the  finely  divided  bismuth  has  undergone  oxidation, 
it  is  well  to  fuse  it  with  cyanide  of  potassium  (§  120,  4). 

b.  Suboxide  of  Copper  from  the  Oxide. 

Suboxide   of  copper  may  be   determined  with  accuracy  in  163 
presence  of  the  oxide  with  the  aid  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  action  of  this  salt  upon  suboxide  of  copper  was  first  studied 
by  H.  Rose.§    According  to  Hampe,||  who  further  examined  the 

*  Zeitsehr.  f.  anal.  Chom.  18,  61.  t  Berzklius'  Jahreaber.  21,  148. 

t  Zehachr.  f.  anal  Chem.  5,  226.  §  Journ.'f.  prakt.  Chem.  71,  412, 

U  Zeitsohr.  f.  anal  Chem.  13,  207. 
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matter  with  the  greatest  care,  the  action  is  as  follows,  sufficient 
dilution  and  a  very  gentle  heat  being  implied :  3CufO  +  3(AgO, 
NOJ  +  *HO  «  (4CuO,  NO.  +  3HO)  +  2  (CuO,N05)  +  3Ag  +  (a— 3) 
HO.  To  the  very  finely  divided  mixture  of  the  oxides  add  200 
times  their  amount  of  water,  and  an  excess  of  perfectly  pure  neutral 
nitrate  of  silver,  warm  to  40°,  allow  to  stand  for  three  days,  filter, 
wash,  dissolve  the  precipitate  in  nitric  acid,  and  estimate  the  silver 
therein  as  chloride.  3  eq.  silver  found  correspond  to  6  eq.  copper 
present  as  suboxide.  Determine  in  a  second  portion  of  the 
substance  the  total  quantity  of  copper,  and  then  find  the  quantity 
present  as  oxide  by  difference. 

11.  Separation  of  Silver  by  Cupellation, 

Gcjpellation  was  formerly  the  universal  method  of  deter-  164 
mining  silver  in  alloys  with  copper,  lead,  <ftc.  The  alloy  is 
fused  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure  lead  to  give  to  1  part  of  silver 
16  to  20  parts  of  lead,  and  the  fused  mass  is  heated,  in  a  muffle,  in 
a  small  cupel  made  of  compressed  bone-ash.  Lead  and  copper 
are  oxidized,  and  the  oxides  absorbed  by  the  cupel,  the  silver  being 
left  behind  in  a  state  of  purity.  One  part  by  weight  of  the  cupel 
absorbs  the  oxide  of  about  5  parts  of  lead ;  the  quantity  of  the 
sample  to  be  used  in  the  experiment  may  be  estimated  accordingly. 
This  method  is  only  rarely  employed  in  laboratories ;  I  have  given 
it  a  place  here,  however,  because  it  is  one  of  the  safest  processes 
to  determine  very  small  quantities  of  silver  in  alloys.*  With  re- 
gard to  details,  I  refer  to  the  "  Determination  of  Silver  in  Galena," 
in  the  Special  Part. 

12.  Methods  depending  on  the  Volumetrie  Estimation  of  one  oxide. 

a.  Suboxide  of  Copper  in  presence  of  the  OxiDE.f 

Dissolve  the  substance,  if  necessary  in  a  current  of  carbonic  165 
acid,  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  determine  the  chloride  of  copper  in 
solution  with  protochloride  of  tin  (§  119,  4,  d).    In  a  second  por- 
tion of  the  substance  estimate  the  total  quantity  of  copper  according 
to  one  of  the  methods  given  §  119. 

It  results  from  tbe  remarks  on  p.  261,  that  suboxide  of  copper 
in  presence  of  oxide  may  also  be  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the 
action  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  upon  the  former. 

b.  Oxide  of  Silver  in  presence  of  the  Oxides  of 
Lead  and  Copper. 

Small  quantities  of  silver  may  be  estimated  by  Pisani's 
method,  §  115,  II. 

*  Compare  Malaguti  and  Dubooheb,  Compt.  rend.  29,  689 ;  Dm oub,  115, 876. 
Also  W.  Hampe,  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  11,  221. 

t  The  method  of  Commaille  (Compt.  rend.  66,  309)  can  no  longer  be  relied  upon, 
since  Stas  has  shown  that  the  finely  divided  silver  thrown  down  bj  aminoniacal 
solution  of  sabohloride  of  copper  dissolves  largely  in  ammonia  with  access  of  air. 
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SIXTH    GROUP. 

TBROX1DE  OF  GOLD — BINOXIDE  OF  PLATINUM — PROTOXIDE  OF  TIN 
— BINOXIDE  OF  TIN — TEROXIDE  OF  ANTIMONY — (ANTIMONIC 
ACID) — ARSENIOU8  ACID — ARSENIC  ACID. 

L  Separation  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Sixth  Group  from  the 

0XIDE8   OF   THE   FIRST   FlVB   GROUPS. 

§  164. 

Index : — The  Kos.  refer  to  those  in  the  margin. 
Gold,  from  the  oxides  of  Groups  I.— III.,  166,  171. 

„  IV.,  166,  169,  171. 

silver,  169,  188. 

mercury,  169,  182.  yf*&*^  L'Ä/f » 

lead,  169,  194.  /^^=====^  ' 

.  copper,  169, 171.  f  university  c 

bismuth,  169,  171,  194.  V     Af/rutrk^ 

cadmium,  169,  171.  X^ltni»!> 

Platinum  from  the  oxides  of  Groups  I.— III.,  166, 172. 
,,  „  IV.,166, 170,  172. 

'    „  silver,  170,  188. 

„  mercury,  170,  172. 

lead,  170. 
„  oopper,  170,  172. 

„  bismuth,  170,  172. 

„  cadmium,  170,  172. 

Tin  from  the  oxides  of  Groups  I.  and  II.,  166,  175,  181. 
„  .,  III.,  166,  175. 

„  rinc,  166,  168,  178,  175. 

„  manganese,  166,  168,  175. 

„  nickel  and  cobalt,  166, 168,  178, 175,  180. 

„  iron,  166,  168. 

„  silver,  167,  168,  178, 180. 

„  mercury,  167,  168,  173. 

„  lead,  167,  168,  178,  180. 

„  copper,  167,  168, 173,  175>  180. 

„  bismuth,  167,  168. 

„  cadmium,  167, 168,  173, 175. 

Antimony  from  the  oxides  of  Groups  I.  and  IL,  166,  178. 
»t  ,,  III.,  166, 

„  sine,  166, 168,  174. 

„  manganese,  166,  168. 

„  nickel  and  cobalt,  166,  168,  174,  179,  180. 

,,  iron,  166,  168,  178. 

„  silver,  167,  168,  174,  180. 

„  mercury,  167,  168,  174,  176, 189. 

„  lead,  167,  168,  174, 180,  191. 

,,  oopper,  167,  168, 174,  178,  180,  192. 

„  bismuth,  167,  168. 

„  cadmium,  167,  168, 174. 

Artcmc  from  oxides  of  Group  L,  166,  178, 184,  186,  187. 

„  „  II.,  166,  177,  178,  184,  186,  187,  190. 

„  „  III.,  166,  185,  186. 

zinc  166,  168,  177,  188, 184,  186,  187. 
„  manganese,  166,  168,  177,  183,  185,  186,  187. 

„  nickel  and  cobalt,  166,  168,  177,  179,  180,  188, 184, 185,  186, 187. 

„  iron,  166,  168,  177,  178,  183,  185,  186. 

„  silver,  167, 168,  177,  180,  186. 

„  mercury,  167,  168,  186,  189. 

,,  lead,  167, 168,  177,  180,  183,  184,  186,  190. 

, f    _.  copper,  167, 168, 177,  178,  180,  183,  184, 185,  186,  192, 198. 
„  bismuth,  167,  168,  177,  186. 

„  cadmium,  167, 168,  177,  184,  185,  186. 
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.  A.   General  Methods. 

1.  Method  based  upon  the  Precipitation  of  Oxides  of  the  Sixth 

Group  from  Acid  Solutions  by  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen. 

All  Oxides  of  the  Sixth  Group  from  those  of  the 
first  Four  Groups. 

Conduct  into  the  acid*  solution  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  166 
excess,  and  filter  off  the  precipitated  sulphides  (corresponding  to 
the  oxides  of  the  sixth  group). 

The  points  mentioned  127?  a,  ß>  and  y  must  also  be  attended 
to  here.  As  regards  y,  antimony  and  tin  are  to  be  inserted  between 
cadmium  and  mercury,  in  the  order  of  metals  there  given.  With 
respect  to  the  particular  conditions  required  to  secure  the  proper 
precipitation  of  certain  metals  of  the  sixth  group,  I  refer  to 
section  IV.     I  have  to  remark  in  addition : — 

a.  That  sulphuretted  hydrogen  fails  to  separate  arsenic  acid 
from  oxide  of  zinc,  as,  even  in  presence  of  a  large  excess  of  acid, 
the  whole  or  at  least  a  portion  of  the  zinc  precipitates  with  the 
arsenic  (Wohle r).  To  secure  the  separation  of  the  two  bodies 
in  a  solution,  the  arsenic  acid  must  first  be  converted  into  arsenious 
acid,  by  heating  with  sulphurous  acid,  before  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  conducted  into  the  fluid. 

ß.  That  in  presence  of  antimony,  tartaric  acid  should  be  added, 
as  otherwise  the  sulphide  of  antimony  will  contain  chloride ;  and 
that  sulphide  of  antimony,  when  thrown  down  from  a  boiling 
solution  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  becomes  black  after  a  time  and 
so  dense  that  it  is  deposited  like  sand,  whereby  the  filtration  and 
washing  are  much  facilitated  (S.  P.  ScHlFELERf). 

2.  Method  based  upon  the   Solubility  of  the  Sulphides  of  the 

Metals  of  the  Sixth  Group  in  Sulphides  of  the  Alkali  Metals. 

a.  The  Oxides  of  Group  VI.  (with  the  exception  of  Gold  167 
and  Platinum)  from  those  of  Group  V. 

Precipitate  the  acid  solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
paying  due  attention  to  the  directions  given  in  Section  I V.  under 
the  heads  of  the  several  metals,  and  also  to  the  remarks  in  166« 
The  precipitate  consists  of  the  sulphides  of  the  metals  of  Groups  V. 
and  VI.  Wash,  and  treat  at  once  with  yellow  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium in  excess.  (It  is  usually  best  to  spread  out  the  filter  in  a 
porcelain  dish,  ado.  the  sulphide  of  ammonium,  cover  with  a  large 
watch  glass,  and  place  on  a  heated  water-bath.  Unnecessary 
exposure  to  air  should  be  avoided.)  Add  some  water,  filter  on 
the  clear  fluid,  treat  the  residue  again  with  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
digest  a  short  time,  repeat  the  same  operation,  if  necessary,  a  third 
and  fourth  time,  filter,  and  wash  the  residuary  sulphides  of 
Group  V.  with  water  containing  sulphide  of  ammonium.  If  proto- 
sulphide  of  tin  is  present,  some  flowers  of  sulphur  must  be  added 
to  the  sulphide  of  ammonium,  unless  the  latter  be  very  yellow. 
In  presence  of  copper,  the  sulphide  of  which  is  a  little  soluble  in 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  sulphide  of  sodium  should  be  used  instead. 

*  Hydrochloric  acid  answers  best  as  acidifying  agent, 
t  Berichte  der  deutschen  ehem.  Gesellsoh.  1871,  279.    I  have  myself  confirmed 
these  observations. 
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However,  this  substitution  can  be  made  only  in  the  absence  of 
mercury,  since  the  sulphide  of  that  metal  is  soluble  in  sulphide  of 
sodium. 

Add  to  the  alkaline  filtrate,  gradually,  hydrochloric  acid  in 
small  Dortions,  until  the  acid  predominates  ;  allow  to  subside,  and 
then  niter  off  the  sulphides  of  the  metals  of  the  sixth  group,  which 
are  mixed  with  sulphur. 

Schneider*  states  that  he  failed  in  effecting  complete  separa- 
tion of  bisulphide  of  bismuth  from  bisulphide  of  tin  by  digestion  with 
sulphide  of  potassium,  but  succeeded  by  conducting  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  into  the  potassa  solution  of  tartrate  of  teroxide  of  bismuth 
and  protoxide  of  tin  (which  decompose  into  binoxide  of  bismuth 
and  binoxide  of  tin). 

If  a  solution  contains  much  arsenic  acid  in  presence  of  small 
quantities  of  copper,  bismuth,  &c,  it  is  convenient  to  precipitate 
these  metals  (together  with  a  very  small  amount  of  sulphide  of 
arsenic)  by  a  brief  treatment  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Filter, 
extract  the  precipitate  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  (or  sulphide  of 
potassium),  acidify  the  solution  obtained,  mix  it  with  the  former 
nitrate  containing  the  principal  quantity  of  the  arsenic,  and  proceed 
to  treat  further  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (§  127,  4,  b). 

I.  The  Oxides  of  Group  VI.  (with  the  exception  of  Gold  168 
and  Platinum)  from  those  of  Groups  IV.  and  V. 

a.  Neutralize  the  solution  with  ammonia,  add  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium, if  necessary,  and  then  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium  in  ex- 
cess ;  digest  in  a  closed  flask,  for  some  time  at  a  moderate  heat,  and 
then  proceed  as  in  167*  Repeated  digestion  with  fresh  quantities 
of  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  indispensable.  On  the  filter,  you  have 
the  sulphides  of  the  metals  of  Groups  IV.  and  V.  Wash  with  water 
containing  sulphide  of  ammonium.  In  presence  of  nickel,  this 
method  offers  peculiar  difficulties;  traces  of  sulphide  of  mer- 
cury, too,  are  liable  to  pass  into  the  filtrate.  In  presence  of 
copper  (and  absence  of  mercury),  soda  and  sulphide  of  sodium  are 
substituted  for  ammonia  and  sulphide  of  ammonium. f 

ß.  In  the  analysis  of  solid  compounds  (oxides  or  salts),  it  is  in 
most  cases  preferable  to  fuse  the  substance  with  3  parts  of  dry  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  3  of  sulphur,  in  a  covered  porcelain  crucible. 
When  the  contents  are  completely  fused,  and  the  excess  of  sulphur 
is  volatilized,  the  mass  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  treated  with 
water,  which  dissolves  the  sulphosalts  of  the  metals  of  the  sixth 
group,  leaving  the  sulphides  of  Groups  IV.  and  V.  undissolved.  By 
this  means,  even  ignited  binoxide  of  tin  may  be  readily  tested  for 
iron,  <fcc,  and  the  amount  of  the  admixture  determined  (H.  Rose). 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  101,  64. 
t  The  accuracy  of  this  method  has  been  called  in  question  by  BloxaM  (Quart, 
Journ.  Chem.  Soo.  5,  119).  That  chemist  found  that  sulphide  of  ammonium  fails  to 
separate  small  quantities  of  bisulphide  of  tin  from  large  quantities  of  sulphide  of  mer- 
cury or  sulphide  of  cadmium  (1  :  100) ;  and  that  more  especially  the  separation  of 
copper  from  tin  and  antimony  (also  from  arsenic)  by  this  method  is  a  failure,  as  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  tin  remains  with  the  copper.  The  latter  statement  I  cannot  confirm, 
for  Mb.  Lucius,  in  my  laboratory,  has  succeeded  in  separating  copper  from  tin  by 
means  of  yellowish  sulphide  of  sodium  completely ;  but  it  is  indispensable  to  digest 
three  or  four  times  with  sufficiently  large  quantities  of  the  solvent,  as  stated  in  the 
text. 
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The  solution  of  the  sulphosalts  is  treated  as  in  167-  la  the  pre- 
sence of  copper,  traces  of  the  sulphide  may  be  dissolved  with  the 
sulphides  of  Group  VI.  Occasionally  a  little  sulphide  of  iron  dis- 
solves, coloring  the  solution  green.  In  that  case  add  some  chloride 
of  ammonium,  and  digest  till  the  solution  has  turned  yellow.  In- 
stead of  the  mixture  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  sulphur  you  may 
also  use  already  prepared  hepar  sulphuris,  or,  as  Fronde*  says, 
you  may  fuse  the  substance  with  4  or  5  parts  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda. 

B.  Special  Methods. 

1.  Methods  based  upon  the  Insolubility  of  some  Metals  of  the 
Sixth  Group  in  Acids. 

a.  Gold  from  Metals  of  Groups  IV.  and  V.  in  Alloys. 

a.  Boil  the  alloy  with  pure  nitric  acid  (not  too  concentrated),  169 
or,  according  to  circumstances,  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  other 
metals  dissolve,  the  gold  is  left.  The  alloy  must  be  reduced  to 
filings,  or  rolled  out  into  a  thin  sheet.  If  the  alloy  were  treated 
with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  at  a  temperature  below  boiling, 
a  little  gold  might  dissolve  in  consequence  of  the  co-operation  of 
nitrous  acid.  In  the  presence  of  silver  and  lead,  this  metnod  is  only 
applicable  when  they  amount  to  more  than  80  per  cent.,  since  other- 
wise they  are  not  completely  dissolved.  Alloys  of  silver  and  gold 
containing  less  than  80  per  cent  of  silver  are  therefore  fused  with 
8  parts  ot  lead,  before  they  are  treated  with  nitric  acid.  The  resi- 
duary gold  is  weighed ;  but  its  purity  must  be  ascertained,  by  dis- 
solving in  cold  dilute  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  not  in  concentrated 
hot  acid,  as  chloride  of  silver  also  is  soluble  in  the  latter.  In  the 
presence  of  silver  a  small  quantity  of  its  chloride  is  usually  ob- 
tained here.  If  it  can  be  weighed,  it  should  be  reduced  and 
deducted. 

At  the  Mint  Conference  held  at  Vienna  in  1857,  the  following 
process  was  agreed  upon  for  the  mints  in  the  several  states  of 
Germany.  Add  to  1  part  of  gold,  supposed  to  be  present,  2  J  parts 
of  pure  silver ;  wrap  both  the  alloy  and  the  silver  in  paper  together, 
and  introduce  into  a  cupel  in  which  the  requisite  amount  of  lead  is 
just  fusing. f  After  the  lead  has  been  absorbed,!  the  button  is 
flattened  by  hammering  or  rolling,  then  ignited  and  rolled.  The 
rolls  are  treated  first  with  nitric  acid  of  1*53  sp.  g*r.,  afterwards  with 
nitric  acid  of  1*3  sp.  gr.,  rinsed,  ignited,  and  weighed. §  Even  after 
boiling  again  with  nitric  acid  of  1*3  sp.  gr.,  they  retain  '75  to  1- 
thousandth  of  silver  which  will  remain  as  chloride  if  the  rolls  are 
treated  with  cold  dilute  aqua  regia  (H.  Ross l er,  loo.  cit.). 

ß.  Heat  the  alloy  (previously  filed  or  rolled)  in  a  capacious  pla- 

*  Zeitsohr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  5,  405. 

+  If  the  weighed  sample,  say  '25  grin.,  oontains  98-92}  gold,  3  gnn.  of  lead  are 
required ;  if  92-87*5,  4  grm. ;  if  87*5-75,  5  grm. ;  if  75-60,  6  grm. ;  if  60-35,  7  grm. ; 
if  leas  than  35,  8  grm. 

$  A  email  quantity  of  gold — from  one  to  three  thousandths — is  always  lost  in 
cupellation.    The  loss  increases  with  the  amount  of  lead,  and  it  also  dependent  on  the 

froportion  of  silver  to  gold.    The  more  silver  present  the  less  is  the  loss  of  gold, 
n  large  buttons  the  loss  is  less  than  in  small  ones  (H.  Ro&slkb,  Ding,  polyt.  Journ. 
206,  185  ;  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  13,  87). 

§  Kunst-  und  Gewerbeblatt  f.  Baiern,  1857»  151 ;  Chem.  CentralbL  1857,  307 ; 
Polyt.  Centralbl  1857,  1151,  1471,  1639. 
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tinum  dish  with  a  mixture  of  2  parts  pure  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  and  1  part  water,  until  the  evolution  of  gas  has  ceasea,  and 
the  sulphuric  acid  begins  to  volatilize ;  or  fuse  the  alloy  with  bi- 
sulphate  of  potassa  (H.  Rose).  Separate  the  gold  from  the  sul- 
phates of  the  other  metals,  by  treating  the  mass  with  water  which 
should  finally  be  boiling.  It  is  advisable  to  repeat  the  operation 
with  the  separated  gold,  and  ultimately  test  the  purity  of  the 
latter.    In  presence  of  lead  this  method  is  not  good. 

y.  The  methods  given  in  a  and  ß  may  be  united,  i.e.,  the 
cupelled  and  thinly-rolled  metal  may  be  first  warmed  with  nitric 
acid  of  1*2  sp.  gr.,  then  thoroughly  washed,  the  gold  boiled  5 
minutes  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  washed  again,  and 
ignited  (Mascazzini,  Buoatti). 

b.  Platinum  from  Mbtals  op  Groups  IV.  and  V.,  in 
Allots. 

The  separation  is  effected  by  heating  the  alloy  in  filings  or  foil  170 
with  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  with  audition  of  a  little 
water,  or  by  fusing  with  bisulphate  of  potash  (169»  ß) ;  but  not  with 
nitric  acid,  as  platinum  in  alloys  will,  under  certain  circumstances, 
dissolve  in  that  acid. 

2.  Method  based  upon  the  Separation  of  Gold  in  the  metallic 

state. 

Gold  from  all  Oxides  op  Groups  I. — V.,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Oxide  of  Lead,  Suboxide  of  Mercury,  and  Oxide 
of  Silver. 

Precipitate  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  with  oxalic  acid  as  171 
directed  §  123,  b,  y,  or  with  sulphate  of  iron,  §  123,  b,  a,  and  filter 
off  the  gold  when  it  has  completely  separated.  Take  care  to  add  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  after  the  reduction  to  insure 
solution  of  any  oxalates.  In  the  presence  of  copper  the  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid  does  not  suffice,  since  the  coprecipitated  oxalate  of 
copper  will  dissolve  with  difficulty  in  this  acid.  E.  Purootti* 
recommends  in  this  case,  alter  precipitation,  adding  potash  cau- 
tiously to  the  boiling  hot  fluid  till  it  is  neutral,  and  then  if  neces- 
sary some  neutral  oxalate  of  potash.  Double  oxalate  of  copper 
and  potash  will  be  formed  which  dissolves  with  a  blue  color.  The 
gold  after  washing  will  now  be  pure. 

3.  Method  based  upon  the  Precipitation  of  Platinum  as  Potassio- 

or  Ammonio-biehloride  of  Platinum, 

Platinum  from  the  Oxides  of  Groups  IV.  and  V.,  with 
the  exception  of  Suboxide  of  Mercury,  Oxide  of  Lead,  and 
Oxide  of  Silver. 

Precipitate  the  platinum  with  chloride  of  potassium  or  chloride  172 
of  ammonium  as  directed  §  124,  and  wash  the  precipitate 
thoroughly  with  spirit  of  wine.  The  platinum  preparea  from  the 
precipitated  ammonium  or  potassium  salt  is  to  be  tested  after  being 
weighed,  to  see  whether  it  yields  any  metal  (especially  iron)  to 
fusing  bisulphate  of  potassa. 

*  ZeiUchr.  f.  anal  Chain.  9,  12S. 
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4.  Methods  based  upon  the  Separation  of  Oxides  insoluble  in 
Nitric  Acid. 

a.  Tin  from  Metals  op  Groups  IV.  and  V.  (not  from  Bis- 
muth, Iron,  or  Manganese*)  in  Alloys. 

Treat  the  finely  divided  alloy,  or  the  metallic  powder  obtained  173 
by  reducing  the  oxides  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  with  nitric  acid, 
as  directed  §  126,  1,  «.  The  filtrate  contains  the  other  metals  as 
nitrates.  As  binoxide  of  tin  is  liable  to  retain  traces  of  copper 
and  lead  and  iron,  you  must,  in  an  accurate  analysis,  test  an 
aliquot  part  of  it  for  these  bodies,  and  determine  their  amount  as 
directed  168,  ß. 

Brunner  recommends  the  following  course  of  proceeding,  by 
which  the  presence  of  copper  in  the  tin  may  be  effectually  guarded 
against.  Dissolve  the  alloy  in  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  nitric  acid, 
4  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  5  parts  of  water ;  dilute  the  solu- 
tion largely  with  water,  and  heat  gently.  Add  crystals  of  carbo- 
nate of  soda  until  a  distinct  precipitate  has  formed,  and  boil.  (In 
presence  of  copper,  the  precipitate  must,  in  this  operation,  change 
from  its  original  bluish-green  to  a  brown  or  black  tint.)  When 
the  fluid  has  been  in  ebullition  some  10  or  15  minutes,  allow  it  to 
cool,  and  then  add  nitric  acid,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  reaction  is 
distinctly  acid ;  digest  the  precipitate  for  several  hours,  when  it 
should  have  acquired  a  pure  white  color.  The  binoxide  of  tin  thus 
obtained  is  free  from  copper ;  but  it  may  contain  some  iron,  which 
can  be  removed  as  directed  in  168,  ß> 

Before  the  binoxide  of  tin  can  be  considered  pure,  it  must  be 
tested  also  for  silicic  acid,  as  it  frequently  contains  traces  of  this 
substance.  To  this  end,  an  aliquot  part  is  fused  in  platinum  with 
3 — 4  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa,  the  fused  mass  boiled 
with  water,  and  the  solution  filtered;  hydrochloric  acid  is  then 
added  to  the  filtrate,  and,  should  silicic  acid  separate,  the  fluid  is 
filtered  off  from  this  substance.  The  tin  is  then  precipitated  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  silicic  acid  still  remaining  in  the 
filtrate  is  determined  in  the  usual  way  (§  140).  If  hydrochloric 
acid  has  produced  a  precipitate  of  silicic  acid,  the  last  filtration  is 
effected  on  the  same  niter  (Khittelj). 

b.  Antimony  prom  the  Metals  of  Groups  IV.  and  V. 
in  Alloys  (not  from  bismuth,  iron,  and  manganese). 

Proceed  as  in  173,  filter  off  the  precipitate,  and  convert  it  by  174 
ignition  into  antimoniate  of  teroxide  of  antimony  (§  125,  2). 
Results  only  approximative,  as  a  little  teroxide  of  antimony  dis- 
solves. Alloys  of  antimony  and  lead,  containing  the  former  metal 
in  excess,  should  be  previously  fused  with  a  weighed  quantity  of 
pure  lead  (VarrentrappJ). 

*  If  the  alloy  of  tin  contains  bismuth  or  manganese,  there  remains  with  the 
binoxide  of  tin  always  teroxide  of  bismuth  or  sesquioxide  of  manganese,  which  cannot 
be  extracted  by  oitric  acid  ;  if  it  contains  iron,  on  the  contrary,  some  binoxide  of  tin 
always  dissolves  with  the  iron,  and  cannot  be  separated  even  by  repeated  evaporation 
(H.  RosB,  Pogg.  Annal.  112,  169,  170,  172). 

t  Chem.  CentralbL  1857,  929.  t  Binglers  poiyt  Jonni.  168,  310. 
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5.  Methods  based  on  the  Precipitation  of  Binoxide  of  Tin  by 
Neutral  Salts  (e.g.,  Sulphate  of  Soda)  or  by  Sulphuric  Add. 

Tin  from  the  Oxides  of  Groups  I.,  IL,  III.;  also  from 
Protoxide  of  Manganese,  Oxide  of  Zinc,  Protoxides  of 
Nickel  and  Cobalt,  Oxide  of  Copper,  Oxide  of  Cadmium 
(Teroxide  of  Gold). 

Precipitate  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  which  must  contain  175 
the  tin  entirely  as  binoxide  (bichloride),  according  to  §  126, 1,  b, 
by  nitrate  of  ammonia  or  sulphate  of  soda  (Löwenthal),  or  by 
sulphuric  acid,  which,  H.  Rose  says,  answers  equally  well.  Alloys 
are  always  treated  as  follows : — First,  oxidize  by  digestion  with 
nitric  acid;  when  no  more  action  takes  place,  evaporate  the 
greater  portion  of  the  nitric  acid  in  a  porcelain  dish,  moisten  the 
mass  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  after  half  an  hour  add 
water,  in  which  the  metachloride  of  tin  and  the  other  chlorides 
dissolve.  Alloys  of  tin  and  gold  are  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  the 
excess  of  acid  evaporated,  and  the  solution  diluted  with  much 
water,  before  precipitating  with  sulphuric  acid. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  this  process  any  phosphoric  acid 
that  may  be  present  is  precipitated  entirely  or  partially  with  the 
binoxide  of  tin.  After  the  precipitate  has  been  well  washed  by 
decantation,  Löwenthal  recommends  to  boil  with  a  mixture  of  1 
part  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*2)  and  9  parts  water,  then  to  transfer  to 
the  filter,  and  wash  tnoroughly.  Results  very  satisfactory.  If  the 
fluid  contains  sesquioxide  of  iron,  a  portion  of  the  latter  always  falls 
down  with  the  tin.  Hence  the  binoxide  of  tin  must  be  tested  for 
iron  according  to  168,  ß,  which,  if  present,  must  be  determined 
and  deducted. 

6.  Method  based  on  the  Insolubility  of  Sulphide  of  Mercury  in 

Hydrochloric  Acid. 

Mercury  from  Antimony. 

Digest  the  precipitated  sulphides  with  moderately  strong  hy-  176 
drochloric  acid  in  a  distilling  apparatus.  The  sulphide  of  anti- 
mony dissolves,  while  the  sulphide  of  mercury  remains  behind. 
Expel  all  the  hydrosulphuric  acid,  then  add  tartaric  acid,  dilute, 
filter,  mix  the  filtrate  with  the  distillate  which  contains  a  little 
antimony,  and  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
sulphide  of  mercury  may  be  weighed  as  such  (F.  Field*). 

7.  Methods  based  upon  the  Conversion  of  Arsenic  and  Antimony 

into  Alkaline  Arseniate  and  Antimoniate. 

a.  Arsenic  from  the  Metals  and  Oxides  of  Groups 
II.,  IV.,  and  V. 

If  you  have  to  do  with  arsenites  or  arseniates,  fuse  with  3  parts  177 
of  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa  and  1  part  of  nitrate  of  potassa ; 
if  an  alloy  has  to  be  analysed  it  is  fused  with  3  parts  of  carbonate 
of  soda  and  3  parts  of  nitrate  of  potassa.  In  either  case  the 
residue  is  boiled  with  water,  and  the  solution,  which  contains  the 
arseniates  of  the  alkalies,  filtered  from  the  undissolved  oxides  or 

*  Quart.  Joarn.  Chem.  Sog.  12,  82. 
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carbonates.  The  arsenic  acid  is  determined  in  the  filtrate  as 
directed  §  127,  2.  If  the  quantity  of  arsenic  is  only  small,  a 
platinum  crucible  may  be  used,  otherwise  a  porcelain  crucible 
must  be  used,  as  platinum  would  be  seriously  injured.  In  the 
latter  case,  bear  in  mind  that  the  fused  mass  is  contaminated  with 
silicic  acid  and  alumina.  If  the  alloy  contains  much  arsenic  a 
small  quantity  may  be  readily  lost  by  volatilization,  even  though 
the  operation  be  cautiously  conducted.  In  such  a  case,  therefore, 
it  is  better  first  to  oxidize  with  nitric  acid,  then  to  evaporate,  and 
to  fuse  the  residue  as  above  directed  with  carbonate  of  soda  and 
nitrate  of  potassa. 

b.  Arsenic  and  Antimony  from  Copper  and  Iron, 
especially  in  ores  containing1  sulphur. 

Diffuse  the  very  finely  pulverized  mineral  through  pure  solu-  178 
tion  of  potassa,  and  conduct  chlorine  into  the  fluid  (comp.  p.  388). 
The  iron  and  copper  separate  as  oxides,  the  solution  contains 
sulphate,  arseniate,  and  antimoniate  of  potassa  (Rivot,  Bbudant, 
ana  Daquin*). 

e.  Arsenic  and  Antimony  from  Cobalt  and  Nickel. 

Dilute  the  nitric  acid  solution,  add  a  large  excess  of  potassa,  179 
heat  gently,  and  conduct  chlorine  into  the  fluid  until  the  precipi- 
tate is  black.    The  solution  contains  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  and 
antimony,  the  precipitate  the  nickel  and  cobalt  as  sesquioxides 
(Rivot,  Beudant,  and  Daquin,  loc.  cit.). 

8.  Methods  based  upon  the  Volatility  of  certain  Chlorides  or  Metals. 

a.  Tin,  Antimony,  Arsenic  from  Copper,  Silver,  Lead, 
Cobalt,  Nickel. 

Treat  the  sulphides  with  a  stream  of  perfectly  dry  chlorine,  180 
proceeding  exactly  as  directed  in  160-  In  presence  of  antimony, 
fill  the  tubes  E  and  F  (fig.  106)  with  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid 
in  water,  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  metals  may  be  also 
separated  by  this  method  in  alloys.  The  alloy  must  be  very 
finely  divided.  Arsenical  alloys  are  only  very  slowly  decomposed 
in  this  way.  In  separating  arsenic  and  copper-  the  temperature 
must  not  exceed  200  ,  and  chlorine  water  should  be  put  into  the 
receiver  (PARNELLf).  If  tin  and  copper  are  separated  in  this 
manner,  according  to  the  experience  of  H.  Rose,:):  a  small  trace  of 
tin  remains  with  the  chloride  of  copper. 

b.  Binoxide  of  Tin,  Teroxide  of  Antimony  (and  also 
Antimonic  Acid),  Arsenious,  and  Arsenic  Acids,  from 
Alkalies  and  Alkaline  Earths. 

Mix  the  solid  compound  with  5  parts  of  pure  chloride  of  am4  181 
monium  in  powder,  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  cover  this  with  a 
concave  platinum  lid,  on  which  some  chloride  of  ammonium  is 
sprinkled,  and  ignite  gently  until  all  chloride  of  ammonium  is 
driven  off;  mix  the  contents  of  the  crucible  with  a  fresh  portion 

*  Corapt.  rend.  1853,  835;  Journ.  f.  p-akt  Chero.  61,  183. 
t  Chem.  New**  21,  133.  J  Pogg.  Annal  112,  169. 
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of  that  salt,  and  repeat  the  operation  until  the  weight  remains 
constant.  In  this  process,  the  chlorides  of  tin,  antimony,  and 
arsenic  escape,  leaving  the  chlorides  of  the  alkaline  and  alkaline 
earthy  metals.  The  decomposition  proceeds  most  rapidly  with 
alkaline  salts.  With  regard  to  alkaline  earthy  salts  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  those  which  contain  antimonic  acid  or  binoxide  of 
tin  are  generally  decomposed  completely  by  a  double  ignition  with 
chloride  of  ammonium  (magnesia  alone  cannot  be  separated  per- 
fectly from  antimonic  acid  by  this  method).  The  alkaline  earthy 
arseniates  are  the  most  troublesome;  the  baryta,  strontia,  and 
lime  salts  usually  require  to  be  subjected  Ö  times  to  the  operation, 
before  they  are  free  from  arsenic,  and  the  arseniate  of  magnesia  it 
is  impossible  thoroughly  to  decompose  in  this  way  (H,  Rose*). 
According  to  SALKowsKif  arseniate  of  baryta  may  be  converted 
into  chloride  quite  free  from  arsenic  by  one  ignition  with  chloride 
of  ammonium ;  however  arsenate  of  lime  was  found  to  leave  a 
residue  containing  arsenic  acid  even  after  six  ignitions  with 
chloride  of  ammonium. 

c.  Mercury  from  Gold  (Silver,  and  generally  from 

THE    NON-VOLATILE  METALS). 

Heat  the  weighed  alloy  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  ignite  till  the  183 
weight  is  constant,  and  determine  the  mercury  from  the  loss.  If 
it  is  desired  to  estimate  it  directly,  the  apparatus,  fig.  84,  p.  250, 
may  be  used.  In  cases  where  the  separation  of  mercury  from  metals 
that  oxidize  on  ignition  in  the  air  is  to  be  effected  by  this  method, 
the  operation  must  be  conducted  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen 
(p.  200,  fig.  ?9). 

9.  Methods  based  on  the  Volatility  of  Sulphide  of  Arsenic. 

Arsenic  Acid  from  the  Oxides  of  Manganese,  Iron, 
Zinc,  Copper,  Nickel,  Cobalt  (not  so  well  from  Oxide 
of  Lead,  and  not  from  Oxides  of  Silver,  Aluminum, 
or  Magnesium). 

Mix  the  arsenic  acid  compound  (no  matter  whether  it  has  been  183 
air-dried  or  gently  ignited)  with  sulphur,  and  ignite  under  a  good 
draught  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  (p.  200,  üg.  79 ;  the  per- 
forated lid  must  in  this  case  be  of  porcelain ;  platinum  would  not 
answer).  The  whole  of  the  arsenic  volatilizes,  the  sulphides  of' 
manganese,  iron,  zinc,  lead,  and  copper  remains  behind ;  they 
may  be  weighed  directly.  After  weighing,  add  a  fresh  quantity 
of  sulphur  to  the  residue,  ignite  as  before,  and  weigh  again; 
repeat  this  operation  until  the  weight  remains  constant.  Usually, 
if  the  compound  was  intimately  mixed  with  the  sulphur,  the  con- 
version of  the  arsenate  into  sulphide  is  complete  after  the  first 
ignition.     Results  very  good. 

In  separating  nickel  the  analyst  will  remember  that  the  residue 
cannot  be  weighed  directly,  since  it  does  not  possess  a  constant 
composition;  hence  the  ignition  in  hydrogen  may  be  saved; 
arsenate  of  nickel  loses  all  its  arsenic  on  being  simply  mixed  with 

*  Pom.  AnnaL  73,  582  ;  74,  578  ;  112,  173. 
t  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  104,  138. 
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sulphur  and  bested.  The  beat  should  be  moderate  aid  continued 
till  do  more  red  sulphide  of  arsenic  is  visible  oa  the  inside  of  the 
porcelain  crucible.  It  is  advisable  to  repeat  the  operation.  The 
separation  of  arsenic  from  cobalt  cannot  be  completely  effected  in 
this  manner  even  by  repented  treatment  with  sulphur,  bat  it  can 
be  effected  by  oxidizing  the  residue  with  nitric  acid,  evaporating 
to  dryness,  mixing  with  sulphur,  and  reigniting.  Smaltine  and 
cobaltine  must  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  (H.  Rose41).  I 
should  not  forget  to  mention  that  Ebelmen,|  a  long  while  ago, 
noticed  the  separation  of  arsenic  acid  from  sesquioxide  of  iron  by 
ignition  in  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen« 

10.  Method  bated  upon  the  Separation  of  Arsenic  as  Arsenate  of 

Suboxide  of  Mercury. 

Arsenic  Acid  from  the  Alkalies,  Alkaline  Earths, 
Oxide  of  Zinc,  Protoxide  of  Cobalt,  Protoxide  of  Nickel, 
Oxide  of  Lead,  Oxide  of  Copper,  Oxide  of  Cadmium. 

Proceed  exactly  as  in  the  separation  of  phosphoric  arid  by  184 
mercury  (§  184,  b,  y).  The  arsenic  acid  cannot  be  determined  in 
the  insoluble  residue  in  the  way  in  which  the  phosphoric  acid  is 
determined.  If  it  is  desired  to  estimate  it  directly,  one  of  the 
methods  given  in  this  §  must  be  ftsed  to  separate  it  irwn  the  sub- 
oxide of  mercury.  Treat  the  filtrate  as  directed  §  135,  k,  a  (iL 
Rose.) 

11.  Method  based  uyon  the  Separation  of  Arsenic  as  Arsenate  of 

Magnesia  and  Ammonia* 

Arsenic  Acid  from  Oxide  of  Coppeä,  Oxide  of  Cad- 
mium, Sesquioxide  of  Iron,  Protoxide  of  Manganese, 
Protoxide  of  Nickel,  Protoxide  op  Cobalt,  Alumina. 

Mix  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  which  must  contain  the  185 
whole  of  the  arsenic  in  the  form  of  arsenic  acid,  with  enough 
tartaric  acid  to  prevent  precipitation  by  ammonia,  precipitate  the 
arsenic  acid  according  to  §  127,  2,  as  arseniate  of  magnesia  and 
ammonia,  allow  to  settle,  älter,  wash  once  with  a  mixture  of  3 
parts  water  and  1  part  ammonia,  redissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
add  a  very  minute  quantity  of  tartaric  acid,  supersaturate  again 
with  ammonia,  add  some  more  chloride  of  magnesium  and  am« 
monium,  allow  to  deposit,  and  determine  the  now  pure  precipitate 
according  to  §  127,  3.  In  the  filtrate  the  bases  of  Groups  IV. 
and  V.  may  be  precipitated  by  sulphide  of  ammonium }  if  alumina 
is  present,  evaporate  the  filtrate  from  the  sulphides  with  addition 
of  carbonate  of  soda  and  a  little  nitre  to  dryness,  fuse,  and 
estimate  the  alumina  in  the  residue.  The  method  is  more  adapted 
to  the  separation  of  rather  large  than  of  very  small  quantities  of 
arsenic  from  the  above  named  oxides,  since  in  the  case  of  small 
quantities  the  minute  portions  of  arseniate  of  magnesia  and  am* 
monia  that  remain  in  solution  may  exercise  a  considerable  in* 
fluence  on  the  accuracy  of  the  result, 

*  Zeitoehr.  f.  an»].  Chen».  1,  41S. 
t  AttnaL  de  Cfcim.  et  de  Pby«.  (8)  25,  98. 
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12.  Method  based  upon   the  Separation  of  Arsenic  as  Arsenio- 

molybdate  qf  Ammonia. 

Arsenic  Acid  froh  all  Oxides  of  Groups  I. — V. 

» 

Separate  the  arsenic  acid  as  directed  in  §  127,  2,  b ;  long  con-  186 
tinued  heating  at  100°  is  indispensable.     The  determination  of  the 
bases  is  most  conveniently  effected  in  a  special  portion. 

13.  Method  based  upon  the  Insolubility  of  Arseniate  of  Sesquioxide 

qf  Iron. 

Arsenic  Acid  froh  the  Bases  of  Groups  I.  and  II.,  and 
froh  Oxide  of  Zinc,  and  the  Protoxides  of  Manganese, 
Nickel,  and  Cobalt. 

Mix  the  hydrochloric  solution  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  187 
pure  sesquichloride  of  iron,  neutralize  the  greater  part  of  the  free 
acid  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  precipitate  the  iron  and  arsenic 
acid  together  with  carbonate  of  baryta  in  the  cold  or  with  acetate 
of  soda  at  a  boiling  heat  The  precipitate  should  be  so  basic  as  to 
have  a  brownish-red  color.  The  method  is  especially  suitable  for 
the  separation  of  arsenic  acid  when  its  estimation  is  not  required. 
However  the  precipitate  may  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid 
and  the  arsenic  estimated  by  precipitation  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

14.  Methods  based  upon  the  Insolubility  of  some  Chlorides. 

a.  Silver  froh  Gold. 

Treat  the  alloy  with  cold  dilute  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  dilute,  188 
and  filter  the  solution  of  the  terchloride  of  gold  from  the  undis- 
solved chloride  of  silver.  This  method  is  applicable  only  if  the 
alloy  contains  less  than  15  per  cent  of  silver;  for  if  it  contains  a 
larger  proportion,  the  chloride  of  silver  which  forms  protects  the 
unaecomposed  part  from  the  action  of  the  acid.  In  the  same  way 
silver  may  be  separated  also  from  platinum. 

b.  Oxide  of  Mercury  froh  the  Oxtgen  Cohpounds  of 
Arsenic  and  Antihont. 

Precipitate  the  mercury  from   the  hydrochloric  solution   by  189 
means  of  phosphorous  acid  as  subchloride  (§118,  2).     The  tartaric 
acid,  which  in  the  presence  of  antimony  must  be  added,  does  not 
interfere  with  the  reaction  (H.  Rose*). 

15.  Methods  based  upon  the  Insolubility  of  certain  Sulphates  in 

Water  or  Spirit  of  Wine. 

a.  Arsenic  Acid  froh  Baryta,    Strontia,  Lihe,  and 
Oxide  of  Lead. 

Proceed  as  for  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  the  190 
same  oxides  (§  185,  b).  The  compounds  of  these  bases  with 
arsenious  acid  are  first  converted  into  arsenates,  before  the  sul- 
phuric acid  is  added ;  this  conversion  is  effected  by  heating  the 
hydrochloric  acid  solution  with  chlorate  of  potassa  or  by  means  of 
bromine. 

*  Pogg.  Annul  110,  586. 
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b.  Antimony  from  Lead. 

Treat  the  alloy  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  tartaric  acids.  191 
The  solution  of  both  metals  takes  place  rapidly  and  with  ease. 
Precipitate  the  greater  part  of  the  lead  as  sulphate  (§  116,  3), 
filter,  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  treat  the 
sulphides  according  to  168,  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  in  order 
to  separate  the  antimony  from  the  lead  left  unprecipitated  by  the 
sulphuric  acid  (A.  Streng*). 

16.  Method  based  upon  the  Separation  of  Copper  as  Subsulpho- 

cyanide  or  Subiodide.  ' 

Copper  from  Arsenic  and  Antimony. 

From  the  properly  prepared  solution  precipitate  the  copper  by.  192 
§  119,  3,  by  as  subsulphocyanide,  allow  to  settle,  filter,  wash  witn 
water  containing  nitrate  of  ammonia  (to  prevent  the  washings 
being  muddy),  and  estimate  antimony  and  arsenic  in  the  filtrate, 
precipitating  first  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Results  good. 
The  following  method,  which  depends  on  precipitating  the  copper 
as  subiodide,  is  not  so  good  :  Dissolve  in  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid, 
taking  care  to  add  the  acid  only  slightly  in  excess,  dilute  (in 
presence  of  antimony,  with  water  containing  tartaric  acid)  and 
precipitate  the  copper  with  sulphurous  acid  and  iodide  of  potas- 
sium. Arsenic  and  antimony  remain  in  solution  (Flajolot). 
Results  approximate,  since  a  little  subiodide  of  copper  remains  in 
solution  by  the  agency  of  the  excess  of  sulphurous  acid.  Reduc- 
tion of  the  copper  by  protochloride  of  tin,  as  Fleischer  recom- 
mends, is  impracticable  in  this  case,  as  the  separation  of  tin  from" 
arsenic  and  antimony  would  be  too  difficult 

17.  Method  based  upon  the  Separation  of  Copper  as  Oxalate. 

Copper  from  Arsenic. 

Add  to  the  nitric  acid  solution  ammonia  until  the  blue  preci-  193 
pitate  formed  remains  undissolved,  then  effect  solution  by  an 
excess  of  oxalate  of  ammonia.  Add,  cautiously,  hydrochloric  or 
nitric  acid  to  acid  reaction,  and  allow  the  mixture  to  stand.  The 
copper  separates  almost  completely  as  oxalate,  which  is  then 
converted  by  ignition  in  the  air  into  oxide.  Add  ammonia  to 
the  filtrate,  and  precipitate  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphide  of 
ammonium  the  minute  trace  of  copper  still  retained  in  solution 
(F.  FieldJ).  .^ 

18.  Method  based  upon  the  different  Deportment  with  Cyanide  of 

Potassium. 

Gold  from  Lead  and  Bismuth. 

These  metals  may  be  separated  in  solution  by  cyanide  of  194 
potassium  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  separation  of  mercury 
from  lead  and  bismuth  is  effected  (see  147)*  The  solution  of  the 
double  cyanide  of  gold  and  potassium  is  decomposed  by  boiling 
with  aqua  regia,  and,  after  expulsion  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  the 
gold  determined  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in  §  123. 

*  Ding,  polyt,  Jo  um.  151,  889. 
t  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  9,  256.  %  Chem.  Ga*.  1857,  813. 
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II.  Separation  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Sixth  Group 

FROM    EACH    OTHER. 

§  165. 

Index: — The  Noe.  refer  to  thoae  in  the  margin. 

Platinum  from  gold,  195,  2U,  215. 

,,  tin,  antimony,  and  arsenic,  190. 

Gold  from  platinum,  195,  214,  215. 
„  tin,  196,  213. 

,,  antimony  and  arsenic,  196. 

Tin  from  platinum,  196. 
„  gold,  175,  196,  213. 

,,  arsenic,  199,  206,  207,  208,  211,  212,  216,  217. 

„  antimony,  197,  201,  208,  209,  210,  212,  216. 

Protoxide  of  tin  from  the  binoxide,  221. 
Antimony  from  platinum  and  gold,  196. 

„  arsenic,  200,  201,  202.  203,  204,  206,  207. 

j  „  tin.  197,  201,  208,  209,  210,  212,  216. 

Teroxide  of  antimony  from  antimonio  acid,  220. 
Artenic  from  platinum  and  gold,  196. 

„  tin,  199,  206,  207,  208,  211.  212,  216,  217. 

„  antimony,  200,  201,  202,  203,  204,  206,  207,  218. 

Araenious  acid  from  arsenic  acid,  198,  205,  219. 

1.  Method  based  upon  the  Precipitation  of  Platinum  as  Potassio- 

bichloride  of  Platinum. 

Platinum  from  Gold. 

Precipitate  from  the  solution  of  the  chlorides  the  platinum  as  195 
directed  §  124,  b,  and  determine  the  gold  in  the  filtrate  as  directed 
§  123,  b. 

2.  Methods  based  upon  the  Volatility  of  ike  Chlorides  of  the  inferior 

Metals, 

a.  Platinum    and    Gold  from    Tin,   Antimony,    and 
Arsenic. 

Heat  the  finely  divided  alloy  or  the  sulphides  in  a  stream  oT  196 
chlorine  gas.     Gold  and  platinum  are  left,  the  chlorides  of  the 
other  metals  volatilize  (compare  160). 

b.  Antimony  from  Tin. 

The  tin  should  he  present  wholly  as  protochloride  or  protoxide.  197 
Precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  filter  (preferably  through 
an  asbestos  filtering  tube),  dry  the  precipitate,  and  pass  through  it 
a  current  of  dry  hydrochloric  gas  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 
The  sulphides  are  converted  into  the  corresponding  chlorides ;  the 
chloride  of  antimony  alone  escapes,  and  may  be  received  in  water. 
Dissolve  the  residual  protochloride  of  tin  in  water  containing1 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  estimate  the  tin  according  to  §  126  (C. 
Too  key*).  The  method  can  only  be  used  in  rare  cases,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  a  precipitate  quite  free  from  bisulphide  of  tin. 

e.  Arsenious  Acid  from  Arsenic  Acid. 

The  amount  of  substance  taken  should  not  contain  more  than  198 
*2  grm.  arsenious  acid.     Heat  with  45  grm.  chloride  of  sodium, 

*  Journ.  Chem.  Soor  15,  462. 
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135  grm.  sulphuric  acid  (free  from  arsenic)  of  1*61  sp.  gr.,  and 
80  grm.  water  in  a  tubulated  retort  containing  a  spiral  of  platinum, 
and  provided  with  a  thermometer.  The  temperature  should  rise 
to  about  125°.  Determine  the  arsenic  in  the  distillate  according-  to 
§  127,  4.  a,  in  the  residue  according  to  §  127,  4,  b.  The  sulphide 
obtained  from  the  former  corresponds  to  the  arsenious  acid,  from 
the  latter  to  the  arsenic  acid.  Results  satisfactory  (Rieckher*.) 
If  the  substance  given  is  a  dilute  fluid,  render  slightly  alkaline 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  concentrate  to  about  20  c.c,  finally  in 
a  tubulated  retort.  I  can  recommend  the  apparatus  fig.  78, 
p.  179.  .At  the  exit  of  the  U-tube  it  is  well  to  attach  a  tube  with 
a  bulb  (a  chloride  of  calcium  tube)  containing  fragments  of  glass, 
moistened  with  weak  soda  solution,  to  prevent  all  chance  of 
chloride  of  arsenic  escaping;  in  the  receivers  water  is  placed. 
At  the  end  of  the  operation  rinse  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  and 
mix  with  the  contents  of  the  receiver. 

8.  Methods  bused  upon  the  Volatility  of  Arsenic  and  Tersulphide 
of  Arsenic. 

a.  Arsenic  from  Tin  (H.  Rose). 

Convert  into  sulphides  or  oxides,  dry  at  100°,  and  heat  a  weighed  199 
portion  with  addition  of  a  little  sulphur  in  a  bulb-tube,  gently  at 
first,  but  gradually  more  strongly,  conducting  a  stream  of  dry 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through  the  tube  during  the  operation. 
Sulphur  and  sulphide  of  arsenic  volatilize,  sulphide  of  tin  is  left. 
The  sulphide  of  arsenic  is  received  in  U-tubes  containing  dilute 
ammonia,  which  are  connected  with  the  bulb- tube  in  the  manner 
described  in  160-  When  upon  continued  application  of  heat  no 
sign  of  further  sublimation  is  observed  in  the  colder  part  of  the 
bulb-tube,  drive  off  the  sublimate  which  has  collected  in  the  bulb, 
allow  the  tube  to  cool,  and  then  cut  it  off  above  the  coating. 
Divide  the  separated  portion  of  the  tube  into  pieces,  and  heat 
these  with  a  little  solution  of  soda  until  the  sublimate  is  dissolved ; 
unite  the  solution  with  the  ammoniacal  fluid  in  the  receivers,  add 
hydrochloric  acid,  then,  without  filtering,  chlorate  of  potassa,  and 
heat  gently  until  the  sulphide  of  arsenic  is  completely  dissolved. 
Filter  from  the  sulphur,  and  determine  the  arsenic  acid  as  directed 
§  127,  2.  The  quantity  of  tin  cannot  be  calculated  at  once  from 
the  blackish-brown  sulphide  of  tin  in  the  bulb,  since  this  contains 
more  sulphur  than  SnS.  It  is  therefore  weighed,  and  the  tin  de- 
termined in  a  weighed  portion  of  it,  by  converting  it  into  binoxide, 
which  is  effected  by  moistening  with  nitric  acid,  and  roasting 
(§  126,  1,  c). 

Tin  and  arsenic  in  alloys  are  more  conveniently  converted  into 
oxides  by  cautious  treatment  with  nitric  acid.  If,  however,  it  is 
wished  to  convert  them  into  sulphides,  this  may  readily  be  effected 
by  heating  1  part  of  the  finely  divided  alloy  with  5  parts  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  5  parts  of  sulphur,  in  a  covered  porcelain 
crucible  until  the  mass  is  in  a  state  of  calm  fusion.  It  is  then 
dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  filtered  from  the  sulphide  of  iron, 
&c,  which  may  possibly  have  formed,  and  then  precipitated  with 
hydrochloric  acid. 

*  Pharm.  Centndhalle,  11,  92. 
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If  tlie  tin  only  in  the  alloy  is  to  be  estimated  directly,  while 
the  arsenic  is  to  be  found  from  the  difference,  convert  as  above 
directed  into  sulphides  or  oxides,  mix  with  sulphur  and  ignite  in 
a  porcelain  crucible  with  perforated  cover  in  a  stream  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen»  The  residual  arsenic-free  protosulphide  of 
tin  is  to  be  converted  into  binoxide  and  weighed  as  such. 

ft.  Absenic  from  Antimony  rir  Allots. 

Heat  a  weighed  portion  of  the  finely  divided  alloy  with  2  parts  200 
of  carbonate  of  soda  and  2  parts  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  a  bulb- 
tube,  through  which  dry  carbonic  acid  is  transmitted ;  apply  a 
gentle  heat  at  first,  but  increase  this  gradually  to  a  high  degree 
of  intensity,  and  continue  heating  until  no  more  arsenic  volatilizes. 
(Take  care  not  to  inhale  the  escaping  fumes ;  the  safest  way  is  to 
insert  the  hind  part  of  the  bulb-tube  into  a  flask,  in  which  the 
arsenic  will  condense.)  Allow  the  bulb-tube  to  cool ;  after  cool- 
ing, treat  the  contents,  first  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  spirit 
of  wine  and  water,  then  with  water,  and  weigh  the  residuary  , 
antimony.  The  quantity  of  the  arsenic  is  found  from  the  loss.  » 
This  method  gives  only  approximate  results.  If  it  is  desired  to 
fuse  the  alloy  par  se  (not  under  a  slag)  in  a  stream  of  carbonic 
acid,  the  heat  must  be  applied  with  great  caution,  otherwise 
antimony  will  volatilize  to  a  large  extent.  H.  Rose  recommends 
the  latter  process. 

4.  Methods  based  upon,  the  insolubility  of  AntimoniaU  of  Soda. 
a.  Antimony  from  Tin  and  Arsenic  (H.  Rose)« 

If  the  substance  is  metallic,  oxidize  the  finely  divided  weighed  201 
sample,  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  with  nitric  acid  of  1*4  sp.  gr.f 
adding  the  acid  gradually.  Dry  the  mass  on  the  water-bath, 
transfer  to  a  silver  crucible,  rinsing  the  last  particles  adhering  to 
the  porcelain  into  the  silver  crucible  with  solution  of  soda,  dry 
again,  add  eight  times  the  bulk  of  the  mass  of  solid  hydrate  of 
soda,  and  fuse  for  some  time.  Allow  the  mass  to  cool,  and  then 
treat  with  hot  water  until  the  undissolved  residue  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  fine  powder;  dilute  with  some  water,  and  add 
one-third  the  volume  of  alcohol  of  '88  sp«  gr.  Allow  the  mixture 
to  stand  for  24  hours,  with  frequent  stirring ;  then  filter,  transfer 
the  last  adhering  particles  from  the  crucible  to  the  filter  by 
rinsing  with  dilute  spirit  of  wine  (1  vol.  alcohol  to  S  vol.  water), 
and  wash  the  undissolved  residue  on  the  filter,  first  with  spirit  of 
wine  containing  1  vol.  alcohol  to  2  vol.  water,  then  with  a  mixture 
of  equal  volumes  of  alcohol  and  water,  and  finally  with  a  mixture 
of  3  vol.  alcohol  and  1  voL  water.  Add  to  each  of  the  alcoholic 
fluids  used  for  washing  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
Continue  the  washing  until  the  color  oi*  a  portion  of  the  fluid 
running  off  remains  unaltered  upon  being  acidified  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  mixed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water« 

Rinse  the  antimoniate  of  soda  from  the  filter,  wash  the  latter 
with  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  and  tartaric  acids,  dissolve  the  anti- 
moniate in  this  mixture,  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  determine  the  antimony  as  directed  §  126,  1.    In  presence  of 
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much  tin  it  is  well  to  fuse  the  antimoniate  of  soda  again  with 
caustic  soda,  &c. 

To  the  filtrate,  which  contains  the  tin  and  arsenic,  add 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  produces  a  precipitate  of  arsenate  of 
binoxide  of  tin;  conduct  now  into  the  unaltered  fluid  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  for  some  time,  allow  the  mixture  to  starid  at  rest 
until  the  odjr  of  that  gas  has  almost  completely  gone  off,  and 
separate  the  weighed  sulphides  of  the  metals  which  contain  free 
sulphur,  as  in  199. 

If  the  substance  contains  only  antimony  and  arsenic,  the  alcoholic 
filtrate  is  heated,  with  repeated  addition  of  water,  until  it  scarcely 
retains  the  odor  of  alcohol ;  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  added,  and 
the  arsenic  acid  determined  as  arsenate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia 
{§  127,  2)  or  as  sulphide  of  arsenic  (§  127,  4,  b). 

b.  Small  quantities  of  the  sulphides  of  arsenic  and  antimony  202 
mixed  with  sulphur  are  often  obtained  in  mineral  analysis.    The 
two  metals  may  in  this  case  be  conveniently  separated  as  follows : — 
exhaust  the  precipitate  with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  oxidize  with 
chlorine-free  red  fuming  nitric  acid,  evaporate  the  solution  nearly 

to  dryness ;  mix  the  residue  with  a  copious  excess  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  add  some  nitrate  of  soda,  and  treat  the  fused  mass  as  given 
in  a  (201)*  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  have  a  mixture  oi  sul- 
phides of  tin  and  antimony  to  analyse,  oxidize  it  with  nitric  acid 
of  1*5  sp.  gr.,  and  treat  the  residue  obtained  on  evaporation  as 
given  in  a  (201). 

c.  Determination  of  the  Sulphide  of  Arsenic  con- 
tained     IN      THE      COMMERCIAL     SULPHIDE     OF     ANTIMONY 

■(  W  AC  K  E  N  RODE  R) . 

Deflagrate  20  grm.  of  the  finely  pulverized  sulphide  of  203 
antimony  with  40  grm.  nitrate  of  soda  and  20  grm.  carbonate  of 
soda,  by  projecting  the  mixture  gradually  into  a  red-hot  Hessian 
crucible ;  treat  the  strongly  ignited  mass  repeatedly  with  water, 
filter  the  solution,  acidify  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  treat 
with  sulphurous  acid,  and  precipitate  the  arsenic  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  Digest  the  moist  .precipitate,  which  contains  a  small 
admixture  of  antimony,  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  filter,  acidify 
the  filtrate,  pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  determine  the  arsenic 
as  sulphide  as  directed  §  127,  4. 

5.  Methods  based  upon  the  Precipitation  qf  Arsenic  as  Arseniate 
of  Magnesia  and  Ammonia* 

a.  Arsenic  from  Antimony. 

Oxidize  the  metals  or  sulphides  with  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  204 
•with  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  with  bromine  dis- 
solved in  hydrochloric  acid,  or  with  chlorine  in  alkaline  solution 
(p.  388,  b);  add  tartaric  acid,  a  large  quantity  of  chloride  of 
ammonium,  and  then  ammonia  in  excess.  (Should  the  addition 
of  the  latter  reagent  produce  a  precipitate,  this  is  a  proof  that  an 
insufficient  quantity  of  chloride  of  ammonium  or  of  tartaric  acid 
Jias  been  used,  which  error  must  be  corrected  before  proceeding 
with  the  analysis).    Then  precipitate  the  arsenic  acid  as  directed 
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§  127,  2,  and  determine  the  antimony  in  the  filtrate  as  directed  in 
§  125,  1.  As  basic  tartrate  of  magnesia  might  precipitate  with 
the  arsenate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  the  precipitate  should 
always,  after  slight  washing",  be  redissolved  in  nydrochloric  acid, 
and  reprecipitated  with  ammonia  with  addition  of  a  little  magnesia 
mixture. — An  excellent  method. 

b.  Arsenious  Acid  from  Arsenic  Acid. 

Mix  the  sufficiently  dilute  solution  with  a  large  quantity  of  205 
chloride  of  ammonium,  precipitate  the  arsenic  acid  as  directed 
§  127,  2,  and  determine  tne  arsenious  acid  in  the  filtrate  by  pre- 
cipitation with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (§  127,  4).  Ludwig*  has 
observed  that  if  the  solution  is  too  concentrated,  arsenite  of 
magnesia  falls  down  with  the  arsenate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia, 
hence  it  is  necessary  to  dissolve  the  weighed  magnesia  precipitate 
in  hydrochloric  acid  and  test  the  solution  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  presence  of  arsenious  acid  will  be  betrayed  by  the 
immediate  formation  of  a  precipitate. 

o.  Binoxide  of  Tin  and  Teroxide    of   Antimony  or 
Antimonic  Acid  from  Arsenic  Acid. 

LsNSSENf  separated  binoxide  of  tin  from  arsenic  acid  with  206 
good  results  by  digesting  the  oxides  obtained  by  oxidation  with 
nitric  acid  with  ammonia  and  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  pre- 
cipitating the  arsenic  from  the  clear  solution  according  to  §  127,  2, 
as  arsenate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia.  On  acidifying  the  filtrate 
the  tin  separates  as  bisulphide.  The  method  can  only  give  good 
results  when  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  was  present  as  arsenic  acid 
before  the  addition  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  for  the  arsenic  in  a 
solution  of  arsenious  acid  in  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  not 
thrown  down  by  magnesia  mixture.  The  method  also  answers  for 
separating  antimony  from  arsenic. 

6.  Methods  based  on  the  different  Behavior  of  the  freshly  Precipi- 
tated Sulphides  towards  Solution  of  Bisulphite  of  Potassa  or 
'Oxalie  Acid, 

a.  Arsenic  from  Antimony  and  Tin  (BunsenI). 

If  freshly  precipitated  sulphide  of  arsenic  is  digested  with  sul-  207 
phurous  acid  and  sulphite  of  potassa,  the  precipitate'  is  dissolved ; 
on  boiling,  the  fluid  becomes  turbid  from  separated  sulphur,  which 
turbidity  for  the  most  part  disappears  again  on  long  boiling.  The 
fluid  contains,  after  expulsion  of  the  sulphurous  acid,  arsenite  and 
hyposulphite  of  potassa.  [2AsS  +  8(KO,2S02)  =  2(KO, AsOt)  +  6 
(KO,S,0  )  +  S,  +  7SOr]  The  sulphides  of  antimony  and  tin  do  not 
exhibit  this  reaction.  Both  therefore  may  be  separated  from  sul- 
phide of  arsenic  by  diluting  the  solution  of  the  three  sulphides  in 
sulphide  of  potassium  to  about  500  c.c.  and  precipitating  with  a 
large  excess  (about  a  litre)  of  saturated  aqueous  sulphurous  acid, 
digesting  the  whole  for  some  time  in  a  water-bath,  and  then 
boiling  till  one-third  of  the  water  and  the  whole  of  the  sulphurous 

*  Archiv  für  Pharm.  97,  24.  t  AnnaL  d.  Cham.  o.  Pharm.  114,  116. 

X  lb,  106,  3. 
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acid  are  expelled  and  tbe  sulphur  has  disappeared ;  this  will  take 
about  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  residuary  sulphide  of  antimony  or 
tin  is  arsenic-free,  the  filtrate  contains  the  whole  of  the  arsenic 
and  may  be  immediately  precipitated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Buns bn  determines  the  arsenic  by  oxidizing-  the  dried  sulphide 
together  with  the  filter  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  diluting  the  solu- 
tion a  little,  warming  gently  with  a  little  chlorate  of  potassa  (in 
order  to  oxidize  more  fully  the  substances  formed  from  the  paper), 
and  finally  precipitating  as  arsenate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia. 

With  regard  to  the  separation  of  sulphide  of  tin  from  the  solu- 
tion of  arsenite  of  potassa  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  sulphide 
of  tin  must  be  washed  with  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  as,  if  water  were  used,  the  fluid  would  run  through  turbid. 
As  soon  as  the  precipitate  is  thoroughly  washed  with  the  chloride 
of  sodium,  the  latter  is  displaced  by  solution  of  acetate  of  am- 
monia, containing  a  slight  excess  of  acetic  acid.  These  last 
washings  must  not  be  added  to  the  first,  as  the  acetate  of  am- 
monia hinders  the  complete  precipitation  of  the  arsenious  acid  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  test-analyses  adduced  by  Bunsen  show  very  satisfactory 
results. 

b.  Tin  from  Arsenic  and  Antimony  (F.  W.  Clarke41). 

Moist  freshly  precipitated  bisulphide  of  tin  completely  dis-  208 
solves  on  boiling  for  a  moderate  length  of  time  with  excess  of 
oxalic  acid,  and  therefore  tin  in  the  form  of  bichloride  is  not 
thrown  down  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  a  hot  solution  con- 
taining excess  of  oxalic  acid.  The  sulphides  of  arsenic  are  barely 
affected  by  boiling  with  oxalic  acid,  ana  sulphuretted  hydrogen  im- 
mediately reprecipitates  the  traces  dissolved.  Sulphide  of  antimony 
dissolves  more  copiously  on  boiling  with  oxalic  acid,  but  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  reprecipitates  the  antimony  from  the  solution. 

To  the  solution  of  the  three  metals — the  tin  being  in  form  of 
binoxide — Clarke  recommends  to  add  oxalic  acid  in  quantity 
equal  to  20  times  the  weight  of  the  tin.  The  solution  must  be  so 
strong  that  the  oxalic  acia  will  crystallize  out  on  cooling.  Now 
keeping  the  fluid  at  a  boiling  heat  pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen  for 
20  minutes,  allow  to  stand  half  an  hour  in  a  warm  place  and 
filter.  According  to  Clarke  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  and  anti- 
mony will  be  in  tne  precipitate  which  is-  free  or  nearly  free  from 
tin.  To  obtain  the  latter  from  the  solution,  render  slightly 
alkaline  with  ammonia,  add  sulphide  of  ammonium  enough  to 
redissolve  the  precipitate  first  formed,  decompose  the  dissolved 
sulphosalt  with  excess  of  acetic  acid,  allow  the  precipitate  of 
bisulphide  of  tin  to  settle  in  a  warm  place  and  determine  it  accord- 
ing to  §  126,  1,  c.  A  stronger  acid  than  acetic  which  would 
liberate  oxalic  acid  would  not  answer  the  purpose.  Clarke 
advises,  in  order  to  increase  the  accuracy  of  the  results  and  get 
the  last  remainder  of  tin  into  solution  to  redissolve  the  precipitated 
sulphides  of  antimony  and  arsenic  in  an  alkaline  sulphide,  add 
excess  of  oxalic  acid  and  boil  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water* 

*  Chcm.  Newt,  21, 124. 
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From  some  experiments  made  in  my  laboratory  by  Mr.  Phillips, 
it  appears  tbat  the  last  operation  is  absolutely  essential,  or  the 
results  will  be  worthless.  The  very  unfavourable  results  obtained 
by  G.  C.  Wittstein*  may  perhaps  be  due  to  the  presence  of  too 
much  free  hydrochloric  acid  in  his  solution  rendering"  the  precipita- 
tion incomplete  in  the  heat  and  necessitating  its  being*  finished  in 
the  cold.  In  Mr.  Phillips's  experiments  the  free  hydrochloric 
acid  was  always  neutralized  as  much  as  possible  with  potash. 

7.  Methods  based  upon  the  Separation  of  the  Metals  themselves,  or9 
as  the  cose  may  be,  on  the  Different  Deportment  of  the  same 
with  Acids. 

a.  Tin  from  Antimony  (Gay-Ltjssac,  modified). 

Heat  a  weighed  portion  of  the  iinely  divided  alloy  (or  other  209 
compound)  with  hydrochloric  acid,  add  chlorate  of  potash  in  small 
portions  until  the  mass  is  dissolved,  and  then  divide  the  fluid  into 
two  equal  parts,  a  and  b.  In  a  precipitate  both  metals  on  a  zinc 
rod,  rinse  them  off  quickly  with  hot  water  containing  some  hydro- 
chloric acid,  wash  with  spirit,  then  with  ether,  dry  at  100  and 
weigh.  To  b  add  a  rather  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
introduce  a  strip  of  tin,  and  heat  for  some  time.  By  this  process, 
the  antimony  is  completely  thrown  down  in  form  of  a  black 
powder,  and  the  bichloride  of  tin  reduced  to  protochloride.  Wash 
the  antimony  off  the  tin  with  moderately  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
collect  upon  a  weighed  filter,  wash  first  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  then  with  spirit,  finally  with  ether,  dry  at  100°  and  weigh. 
The  difference  gives  the  quantity  of  tin. 

From  the  experiments  of  A.  W.  Clasen,+  precipitated  anti- 
mony is  very  perceptibly  soluble  in  hot  and  cold  nydrochloric 
acid  of  various  strengths,  hence  loss  of  antimony  is  scarcely 
avoidable. 

b.  Tin  from  Antimony  (Tookey,J  improvements  by 
C lasen  (loc.  cit.)  and  Attfield§). 

The  hydrochloric  solution  should  be  oxidized  if  necessary  with  210 
a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  or  a  little  chlorate  of  potash.  Heat 
nearly  to  Doiling  and  add  iron  as  long  as  it  dissolves.  Either 
hoop  iron  or  fine  bright  wire  will  answer  the  purpose,  it  should 
dissolve  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  leaving  little  or  no  residue. 
The  antimony  will  be  thrown  down,  the  tin  reduced  to  proto- 
chloride. As  soon  as  all  antimony  appears  to  be  precipitated  and 
the  iron  to  be  dissolved,  add  more  hydrochloric  acia,  allow  to 
deposit,  decant  and  test  whether  iron  produces  any  farther  pre- 
cipitate. In  this  way  you  will  ensure  the  absence  of  any  metallic 
iron  and  the  complete  precipitation  of  the  antimony.  Wash  the 
antimony  with  hot  water,  which  should  be  at  first  acidified,  then 
with  alcohol,  finally  with  ether,  drying  at  100°.  Throw  down 
the  tin  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (§  127. 1,  <?).  With  care  the 
results  are  good,  compare  Glasen  (loc.  cit.). 

*  Vierteljahmchr.  f.  prakt  Pharm.  19,  551. 

t  Journ.  t  prakt.  Chain.  92,  477 ;  Zeitsclir.  f.  anal.  Chem.  4,  440. 

X  Journ.  Chem.  Soe.  15,  462.  §  Zoitoebr.  f.  anal  Chem.  9,  107. 
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c.  Determination  of  Arsenic  in  Metallic  Tin  (Gay- 
Lussac*). 

Dissolve  the  laminated  or  granulatedf  metal  in  a  mixture  of  211 
1  eq.  nitric  acid  and  9  eq.  hydrochloric  acid,  with  the  aid  of  a 
gentle  heat.  The  solution  ensues  without  evolution  of  gas ; 
protochloride  of  tin  and  chloride  of  ammonium  are  formed,  the 
arsenic  is  left  in  the  form  of  powder.  NO,  +  9HC1  +  8Sn  = 
8SnCl  +  NH4C1  +  5  HO.  The  nitrohydrochloric  acid  must,  there- 
fore, not  be  used  in  a  much  larger  proportion  than  will  give  to 
8  eq.  metal  1  eq.  N05,  and  9  eq.  HCl. 

d.  Much  Tin  from  little  Antimony  and  Arsenic. 

If  an  alloy  of  the  three  metals  is  treated  in  a  very  finely  212 
divided  condition  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  with  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  whole  of  the  tin  dissolves  to  protochloride.  A 
part  of  the  arsenic  and  antimony  escapes  as  arsenetted  and  anti- 
monetted  hydrogen,  whilst  the  rest  remains  behind  in  the  state  of 
metal,  or,  as  tne  case  may  be,  of  a  solid  combination  with 
hydrogen.  Conduct  the  gas  through  several  U-tubes,  containing 
a  little  chlorine-free  red  fuming  nitric  acid,  whereby  the  arsenic 
and  antimony  will  be  oxidized.  When  the  solution  is  effected, 
dilute  the  contents  of  the  flask  with  air-free  water  to  a  certain 
volume,  mix,  allow  to  settle  and  determine  the  tin  in  an  aliquot 
part,  either  gravimetrically  or  volumetrically.  Filter  the  rest  of 
the  fluid,  wash  the  precipitate  thoroug-hly,  dry  the  filter  with  its 
contents  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  add  tne  contents  of  the  U-tubes, 
evaporate  to  dryness,  and  in  the  residue  separate  the  antimony 
and  arsenic  as  directed  201*  It  is  well  to  treat  an  aliquot  part 
of  the  hydrochloric  solution  with  iron  (210)  to  find,  and,  if 
necessary,  estimate  traces  of  antimony  which  may  have  passed 
into  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution. 

e.  Tin  from  Gold. 

Gold  may  be  separated  from  excess  of  tin  by  boiling  the  finely  213 
divided  alloy  with  only  slightly  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  to  which 
hydrochloric  acid  has  been  cautiously  added.  The  tin  dissolves  as 
protochloride.  Heat  is  applied  till  the  sulphuric  acid  begins  to 
volatilize  copiously.  Binoxide  of  tin  is  formed  which  dissolves  in 
the  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  while  the  gold  remains  behind. 
On  addition  of  much  water,  the  binoxide  of  tin  falls,  mixed  with 
finely  divided  gold,  in  the  form  of  a  purple-red  precipitate.  On 
warming  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  the  binoxide  of  tin 
finally  redissolves,  while  the  gold  is  left  pure  (H.  RoseJ). 

/.  Platinum  from  Gold. 

The  aqua  regia  solution  is  freed  as  far  as  possible  from  nitric  214 
acid  by  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  treated  with  a 
solution  of  protochloride  of  iron,  the  gold  being  determined  as 
directed  §  1:23,  b.     The  platinum  may  be  precipitated  from  the  fil- 
trate by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  according  to  §  124,  e. 

*  Annal.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  23,  228 ;  Jahresber.  von  Liebig  and  Kopp,  1847 
and  1848,  968. 
t  Prepared  by  pouring  the  fused  metal  into  water.  $  P<HBE>  Anoal.  112,  172. 
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8.  Method  based  on  the  Extraction,  of  Gold  by  Mercury.    » 

Determination  of  the  Gold  in  Platinum  Ore. 

Treat  the  mineral  for  several  hours  with  small  quantities  of  pure  215 
boiling1  mercury,  pouring1  off  before  adding  a  fresh  portion,  wash 
thoroughly  with  not  mercury,  and  distil  on  the  whole  of  the  mer- 
cury very  cautiously.     The  gold  remains  behind  (Deville  and 
Dbbray.)    The  residue  should  be  tested. 

9.  Method  based  upon  the  Precipitation  of  some  of  the  Metals  as 

Sulphides  by  Hyposulphite  of  Soda. 

Arsenic  and  Antimony  from  Tin. 

Mix  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess,  heat  to  boil-  216 
ing,  and  add  hyposulphite  of  soda  until  the  precipitate  appears  no 
longer  orange  or  yellow,  but  white,  and  the  fluid  looks  opalescent, 
owing  to  the  separation  of  sulphur.  Arsenic  and  antimony  are 
completely  precipitated,  whilst  the  whole  of  the  tin  remains  in 
solution  (Vohl*).  If  arsenic  alone  is  present  in  the  precipitate, 
determine  it  as  directed  §  127,  4 ;  if  antimony  alone,  determine  it 
as  directed  §  125, 1 ;  if  both  metals  are  present,  separate  them 
according  to  201  or  204-  The  tin  in  the  nitrate  is  estimated  best 
as  directed  §  126, 1,  o.  LsNSSENf  apparently  obtained  good  results 
by  this  method.  From  my  own  experience  I  cannot  speak  very 
favourably  of  it.  As  tin  is  also  precipitated  by  hyposulphite  in  the 
absence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid,  the  separation  cannot  be  com- 
plete unless  the  hydrochloric  acid  present,  while  preventing  the 
precipitation  of  tin,  does  not  interfere  with  that  of  the  antimony. 

10.  Method  based  upon  the  Precipitation  of  Tin  as  Arsenate  of  the 

Birwxide. 

Tin  from  Arsenic. 

E.  HiffelyJ  has  proposed  the  following  method  of  determin-  217 
ing  both  the  tin  and  the  arsenic  in  commercial  stammte  of  soda, 
which  often  contains  a  large  admixture  of  arsenate  of  soda.  Mix 
a  weighed  sample  with  a  known  quantity  of  arsenate  of  soda  in 
excess,  add  nitric  acid  also  in  excess,  boil,  filter  off  the  precipitate, 
which  has  the  composition  2SnOa,AsOf  +  10  aq.,  and  wash ;  expel 
the  water  by  ignition,  and  weigh  the  residue,  which  consists  of 
2SnOa,AsftO.  In  the  filtrate  determine  the  excess  of  arsenic  acid 
as  directed  §  127,  2.  The  amount  of  the  binoxide  of  tin  is  found 
from  the  weight  of  the  precipitate,  that  of  the  arsenic  acid  is 
obtained  by  adding  the  quantity  in  the  precipitate  to  the  quantity 
in  the  filtrate,  and  deducting  the  quantity  added. 

11.  Method  based  on  the  separation  of   Arsenic  and  Antimony 

from  their  Hydrogen  Compounds. 

Arsenic   from   Antimony  when   combined  with   Hy- 
drogen. 

Pass  the  gas  through  neutral  nitrate  of  silver.    The  antimo-  218 
netted  hydrogen  gives  antimonide  of  silver,  while  the  arsenic 

•  Anna!,  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  96,  240.  t  lb.  114,  118. 

t  Phil.  Mag.  10,  220. 
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passes  intof  solution  as  arsenious  acid  with  reduction  of  silver. 
This  method  has  been  proposed  by  A.  W.  Hofmann*  for  the 
qualitative  detection  of  arsenic  and  antimony.  It  may  be  also 
used  as  a  means  of  quantitative  separation  when  the  metals  are 
present  in  the  form  of  hydrogen  compounds.  Filter  off  the  pre- 
cipitate of  silver  and  antimonide  of  silver  and  wash  it.  To  the 
solution  add  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  filter  off  the 
chloride  of  silver  and  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
precipitate  contains  the  arsenic  as  sulphide,  and  always  a  minute 
quantity  of  sulphide  of  antimony ;  the  two  are  to  be  separated 
according  to  202  or  207*  The  precipitate  of  silver  and  antimo- 
nide of  silver  is  heated  with  tartaric  acid  and  a  very  small 
quantity  of  nitric  acid,  ami  the  antimony  is  estimated  according 
to  §  125,  1. 

All  methods  of  estimating  antimony  and  arsenic  in  solutions 
on  this  principle  (by  treating  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid 
and  passing  the  gas  evolved  through  silver  solution)  are  untrust- 
worthy, since  a  part  only  of  the  antimony  and  arsenic  escapes  as 
gas,  the  remainder  staying  in  the  flask  in  the  metallic  form. 

IS.   Volumetric  Methods. 

a.  Arsenious  from  Arsenic  Acid. 

Convert  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  in  a  portion  of  the  substance  219 
into  arsenic  acid  and  determine  the  total  amount  cf  this  as  directed 
§  127,  2  ;   determine  in  another  portion  the  arsenious  acid  as 
directed  in  §  127,  6,  a,  and  calculate  the  Arsenic  acid  from  the 
difference. 

b.  Teroxide  of  Antimony  from  Antimonic  Acid. 

Determine  in  a  sample  of  the  substance  the  total  amount  of  the  220 
antimony  as  directed  §  125,  1,  in  another  portion  estimate  the  ter- 
oxide as  directed  §  125,  3,  and  calculate  the  antimonic  acid  from 
the  difference. 

a,  Protoxide  of  Tin  in  presence  of  Binoxide. 

In  one  portion  of  the  substance  convert  the  whole  of  the  prot-  221 
oxide  into  binoxide  by  digestion  with  chlorine  water  or  some  other 
means,  and  determine  the  total  quantity  of  tin  as  directed  §  126, 1,  b ; 
in  another  portion,  which,  if  necessary,  is  to  be  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  determine  the  protoxide 
according  to  §  126,  2. 

Et.  SEPARATION  OF  THE  ACIDS  FROM  EACH  OTHER 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  following  methods  of  separa- 
tion proceed  generally  upon  the  assumption  that  the  acids  exist 
either  in  the  free  state,  or  in  combination  with  alkaline  bases ;  com- 
pare the  introductory  remarks,  p.  406.  Where  several  acids  are  to 
be  determined  in  one  and  the  same  substance,  we  very  often  use 
a  separate  portion  for  each.  The  methods  here  given  do  not  em- 
brace every  imaginable  case,  but  only  the  most  important  cases, 
and  those  of  most  frequent  occurrence. 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  115,  287. 
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FIRST  GROUP. 

AR8ENIOU8  ACID — ARSENIC  ACID — CHROMIC  ACID — SULPHURIC 
ACID — PHOSPHORIC  ACID — BORACIC  ACID — OXALIC  ACID- 
HYDROFLUORIC  ACID — SILICIC  ACID — CARBONIC  ACID. 

§  166. 

1.  Arsenious  acid  and  Arsenic  Acid  from  all  other 

Acids. 

Precipitate  the  arsenic  from  the  solution  by  sulphuretted  222 
hydrogen  (§  127,  4,  a  or  b),  filter,  and  determine  the  other  acids 
in  the  filtrate.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  tersulphide  of 
arsenic  will  be  obtained  mixed  with  sulphur  if  chromic  acid,  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  or  any  other  substances  which  decompose  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  are  present.  The  estimation  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
filtrate  cannot  be  accurate  unless  air  is  excluded,  and  oxidizers 
such  as  chromic  acid  are  absent ;  sulphuric  acid  is,  therefore,  best 
estimated  in  a  separate  portion  (223).  From  those  acids  which 
form  soluble  salts  with  magnesia,  arsenic  acid  may  be  separated 
also  by  precipitation  as  arsenate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia 
(§  127,  2). 

2.  Sulphuric  Acid  from  all  thr  other  Acids.* 

a.  From  Arsenious,  Arsenic,  Phosphoric,^  Boracio,  Oxalic,  and 
Carbonic  Acids. 

Acidify  the  dilute  solution  strongly  with  hydrochloric  acid,  Q&$ 
mix  with  chloride  of  barium,  and  filter  the  sulphate  of  baryta  from 
the  solution,  which  contains  all  the  other  acids.  Determine  the 
sulphate  of  baryta  as  directed  §  132.  If  acids  are  present  with 
which  baryta  forms  salts  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  in  acids, 
the  sulphate  of  baryta  is  apt  to  carry  down  with  it  such  salts,  and 
this  is  all  the  more  liable  to  happen,  the  longer  the  precipitate  is 
allowed  to  settle.  This  remark  applies  especially  to  the  oxalate 
and  tartrate  of  baryta  and  the  baryta  salts  of  other  organic  acids 
(H.  Rose).  In  such  cases  I  would  recommend,  after  washing,  to 
stop  up  the  neck  of  the  funnel,  and  digest  the  precipitate  with  a 
solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  then  to  wash  with  water,  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  again  with  water.  In  every  case, 
however,  the  purity  of  the  weighed  sulphate  of  baryta  must  be 
tested  as  directed  §  132,  1. 

In  the  fluids  filtered  from  the  sulphate  of  baryta  the  other  acids 
are  determined  according  to  the  directions  of  the  Fourth  Section, 
after  the  removal  of  the  excess  of  chloride  of  barium.  Or  the 
other  acids  may  be  estimated  in  separate  portions  of  the  substance, 
which  is  indeed  usually  the  best  way,  and  for  carbonic  acid  is  of 
course  the  only  way. 

b.  From  Hydrofluoric  Acid. 

a.  When  sulphuric  acid  and  hydrofluoric  acid  are  present  in  the  224 

*  With  respect  to  the  separation  of  sulphuric  acid  from  selenio  add,  comp.  Wohl- 
will (Anna),  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  114,  183). 

t  If  Dietaphoaphorio  acid  is  present,  it  must  first  be  converted  into  orthophosphoric 
by  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonate. 
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free  state  in  aqueous  solution,  it  is  best  to  estimate  the  acidity  in 
one  portion  by  means  of  standard  soda  (§  215),  and  the  sulphuric 
acid  in  another  (§  132,  I.,  1),  finding  the  hydrofluoric  acid  by 
difference.  The  sulphate  of  baryta  should  be  purified  by  fusion 
with  carbonate  of  soda  (p.  299). 

ß.  To  estimate  both  acids  in  minerals  or  other  dry  substances,  225 
it  is  safest,  provided  the  fluoride  can  be  decomposed  by  sulphuric 
acid,  to  determine  the  fluorine  in  one  portion  according  to 
§  138,  3,  a,  and  to  fuse  another  portion  for  a  lone*  time  with  four 
times  its  amount  of  carbonate  of  soda,  which  will  decompose  the 
sulphate  thoroughly,  the  fluoride  generally  but  f partially.  The 
fused  mass  is  soaked  in  water,  the  solution  filtered,  acidified  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  precipitated  with  chloride  of  barium.  The 
sulphate  of  baryta  thus  obtained  generally  contains  fluoride  of 
barium  and  must  be  purified  according  to  p.  299  by  fusion  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  &c. 

y.  An  actual  separation  of  both  acids  may  be  effected,  when  226 
both  are  in  the  form  of  alkaline  salts,  by  adding  carbonate  of  soda 
if  necessary,  and  then  precipitating  the  fluorine  according  to 
§  138,  I.,  adding  the  chloride  of  calcium  cautiously  in  very  slight 
excess.  The  sulphuric  acid  is  for  the  most  part  found  in  the 
filtrate  from  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  fluoride  of  calcium,  a  very 
small  part  is  generally  also  found  in  the  acetate  of  lime  filtered 
from  the  fluoride  of  calcium.  Both  filtrates  are  acidified  and  pre- 
cipitated with  chloride  of  barium  (§  132,  I.,  1.     PI.  Rose). 

d.  Insoluble  compounds  may  also  be  decomposed  by  fusion  with  227 
six  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  potash,  and  two  parts  of  silica. 
The  fused  mass,  after  cooling,  is  treated  with  water,  the  solution  is 
mixed  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  heated,  more  carbonate  of 
ammonia  is  added  to  replace  what  evaporates,  the  silicic  acid 
thrown  down  is  filtered  oft  and  washed  with  water  containing  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  a  solution  of  oxide  of  zinc  in  ammonia  is  added 
to  precipitate  the  remaining  silica,  the  fluid  is  evaporated  till  all 
ammonia  is  driven  off,  filtered  and  the  process  concluded  as  in  y. 
The  precipitate  produced  by  the  zinc  should  be  tested  for  sulphuric 
acid. 

c.  From  Chromic  Acid, 

Boil  the  dry  compound  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  (p.  292,  ß)  228 
and  estimate  the  chromic  acid  from  the  evolved  chlorine.  Neu- 
tralize some  of  the  acid  with  ammonia,  dilute  and  precipitate  the 
sulphuric  acid  by  long  boiling  with  excess  of  chloride  of  barium. 
The  sulphate  of  baryta  thus  obtained  retains  sesquioxide  of  chro- 
mium (H.  Rose)  and  must  always  be  fused  with  carbonate  of  soda 
4c.  (p.  299). 

d.  From  Hydrofluosilicic  Acid. 

JHrst  throw  down  the  hydrofluosilicic  acid  according  to  §  133,  229 
as  silicofluoride  of  potassium,  then  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  filtrate 
with  chloride  of  barium. 

e.  From  Silicic  Acid. 
Compare  242* 
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3.  Phosphoric  Acid  from  the  other  Acids. 

a.  From  the  acids  of  arsenic,  see  222  >  from  sulphuric  acid,  see  230 
223 }  from  silicic  acid,  see  242- 

b.  From  Chromic  Acid. 

Precipitate  the  phosphoric  acid  by  adding  nitrate  of  ammonia 
and  ammonia  and  then  nitrate  of  magnesia,  and  determine  the 
chromic  acid  in  the  filtrate  as  directed  §  130,  I.,  a,  ß  or  I.,  b. 

c.  From  Boracic  Acid. 

Precipitate  the  phosphoric  acid  with  a  solution  of  double  chlo-  231 
ride  of  magnesium  and  ammonium  (§  134,  b}  a),  wash  the  precipi- 
tate partially,  redissolve  it  in  hydrochloric  acid,  reprecipitate  with 
ammonia  adding  a  little  chloride  of  magnesium  and  ammoniun^ 
and  estimate  the  phosphoric  acid  as  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia. 
In  the  filtrate  estimate  the  boracic  acid  as  borate  of  magnesia 
(§  136,  I.,  1,  d). 

d.  From  Oxalic  Acid. 

a.  If  the  two  acids  are  to  be  determined  in  one  portion,  the  232 
aqueous  or  hydrochloric  solution  is  mixed  with  sodio-terchloride 
of  gold  in  excess,  heat  applied,  and  the  oxalic  acid  calculated  from 
the  reduced  gold  (§  137,  c).  The  gold  added  in  excess  is  separated 
firom  the  filtrate  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  phosphoric 
acid  then  precipitated  by  double  chloride  of  magnesium  and  am- 
monium. 

ß.  If  there  is  enough  of  the  substance,  the  oxalic  acid  is  de-  233 
termined  in  one  portion  according  to  §  137,  b,  or  d,  and  the  phos- 
phoric acid  in  another  portion.  If  the  substance  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  inconsiderable,  the  phosphoric 
acid  may  be  precipitated  at  once  with  chloride  of  magnesium, 
chloride  of  ammonium  and  ammonia :  if  not,  the  substance  is 
ignited  with  carbonate  of  potash  and  soda,  and  the  oxalic  acid 
being  thus  destroyed,  the  phosphoric  acid  is  determined  in  the 
nitric  acid  solution  of  the  residue  according  to  §  134, 1.,  b,  ß. 

e.  From  Hydrofluoric  Acid. 

a.  Phosphates  and  fluorides  are  frequently  found  together  in  234 
minerals.  In  the  analysis  of  phosphorites  for  instance,  we  have  to 
estimate  small  quantities  of  fluorine,  often  too  in  the  presence  of 
bases  such  as  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  which  increase  the 
difficulty.  According  to  my  own  experience*  it  is  always  safest  in 
such  cases  to  estimate  in  one  portion  the  fluorine  as  fluoride  of 
silicon  (§  138,  II.,  8,  a),  and  in  another  portion  the  phosphoric  acid. 
Regarding  the  first  estimation  it  must  be  mentioned  that  carbonic 
acid  if  present  must  first  be  removed.  To  this  end  heat  the  finely 
powdered  weighed  substance  with  water,  add  acetic  acid  in  slight 
excess,  and  also,  if  the  fluoride  present  is  soluble  in  water,  some 
acetate  of  lime ;  evaporate  to  dryness  on  a  water  bath,  treat  with 
water,  filter,  wash  the  insoluble  matter,  dry,  separate  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  filter,  add  the  filter  ash,  weigh,  test  a  small 
portion  for  carbonic  acid  by  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
weigh  the  rest  for  the  fluorine  estimation.  m  ]?or  the  estimation  of 
the  phosphoric  acid,  dissolve  the    finely  powdered   substance  in 

*  Zeitsohr.  f.  anal.  Chew.  5,  190,  and  6,  408. 
QUANT.  VOL.  I.  K  K  | 
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hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness  on  a  water  bath,  moisten 
with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  add  nitric  acid,  warm,  dilute,  filter, 
evaporate  filtrate  and  washings  to  dryness,  dissolve  in  nitric  acid 
and  proceed  according  to  §  134,  I.,  fc,  0. 

0.  Where  you  have  an  alkaline  phosphate  and  an  alkaline  235 
fluoride  together  in  aqueous  solution,  the  phosphoric  acid  may  be 
separated  according  to  §  135,  II.,  d,  ß,  as  phosphate  of  silver,  or 
according  to  §  135,  IL,  ft,  as  phosphate  of  suboxide  of  mercury.  The 
fluoride-  will  be  all  in  the  filtrate.  If  the  former  method  is 
adopted  the  silver  is  removed  from  the  filtrate  by  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  the  fluorine  estimated  as  calcium  salt  (§  138,  I.).  If 
the  latter  method  is  adopted,  as  the  solution  is  always  acid,  the 
use  of  glass  and  porcelain  must  be  avoided.  The  mercury  is 
removed  from  the  nitrate  by  neutralizing  with  carbonate  of  soda 
and — without  filtering — passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
fluorine  is  estimated  in  the  filtrate  as  calcium  salt,  according  to 
§  138, 1.  (H.  Rose). 

y.  Substances,  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  cannot  be  236 
decomposed  by  acids,  are  fused  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  silica 
(227),  the  fused  mass  is  treated  with  water,  and  the  solution  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  In  this  way  all  the  fluorine  and  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  phosphoric  acid  will  be  brought  into  solution.  The 
solution  is  treated  as  in  235,  and  any  remainder  of  phosphoric  acid 
in  the  undissolved  residue  is  estimated  according  to  234. 

&  In  compounds  which  can  be  decomposed  by  acids  the  fluo-  237 
rine  may  also  be  occasionally  estimated  indirectly.  Dissolve  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  with  sulphuric  acid  in  slight  excess, 
till  all  hydrofluoric  acid  has  escaped  (tue  heat  must  not  be  enough 
to  volatilize  sulphuric  acid,  or  phosphoric  acid  might  escape),  and 
in  the  residue  estimate  on  one  hand  the  phosphoric  acid,  on 
the  other  the  oxides.  If  now  we  know  the  proportion  between 
the  phosphoric  acid  and  the  bases  in  the  substance,  the  escaped 
fluorine  may  be  calculated  from  the  excess  of  bases.  Of  course 
it  is  assumed  that  other  acids  are  absent  or  estimated  in  separate 
portions. 

4.  Hydrofluoric  Acid  from  other  Acids. 

a.  Fluorides  from  Borates. 

Mix  the  solution  containing  alkaline  borate  and  fluoride  with  238 
some  carbonate  of  soda,  and  add  acetate  of  lime  in  excess.  A 
precipitate  is  formed,  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  fluorine  as 
fluoride  of  calcium,  and  besides  this,  carbonate  and  some  borate  of 
lime ;  the  greater  portion  of  the  latter  having  been  redissolved  by 
the  excess  of  the  lime  salt  added.  Determine  the  fluoride  of 
calcium  in  the  precipitate  as  directed  §  138, 1.  The  small  quantity 
of  boracic  acid  in  the  precipitate  is,  in  this  process,  partly  volati-  ] 

lized,  partly  dissolved  after  evaporating  the  mass  with  acetic  acid 
and  extracting  with  water.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  determine  the  \ 

boracic  acid  in  a  separate  portion  of  the  substance,  according*  to  j 

§  136, 1.,  2  (A.  Stromkyer)  *  ; 

*  Annal.  d.  Chexn.  u.  Pharm.  100,  91. 
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b.  Fluorides  from  Silicic  Acid  and  Silicates. 

A  great  many  native  silicates  contain  fluorides :  care  must, 
therefore,  always  be  taken,  in  the  analysis  of  minerals,  not  to 
overlook  the  latter.  If  the  silicates  containing  fluoride  are  de- 
composable by  acids — which  is  only  rarely  the  case — and  the 
silicic  acid  is  separated  in  the  usual  way  by  evaporation,  the  whole 
of  the  fluorine  may  volatilize. 

a.  Berzelius  s  method.  Fuse  the  elutriated  substance  with  239 
4  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda  for  some  time  at  a  strong  red  heat, 
digest  the  mass  in  water,  boil,  filter,  and  wash,  fir*st  with  boiling1 
water,  then  with  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  filtrate  contains  all 
the  fluorine  as  fluoride  of  sodium,  and,  besides  this,  carbonate, 
silicate,  and  aluminate  of  soda.  Mix  the  filtrate  with  carbonate 
of  ammonia  and  heat  the  mixture,  replacing  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  which  evaporates.  Filter  off  the  precipitate  of 
hydrate  of  silicic  acid  and  hydrate  of  alumina,  and  wash  with  car* 
bonate  of  ammonia.  To  separate  the  last  portions  of  silica  from 
the  filtrate  add  a  solution  of  oxide  of  zinc  in  ammonia,  evaporate 
till  no  more  ammonia  escapes,  and  filter  off  the  precipitate  of 
silicate  and  oxide  of  zinc.  Determine  the  silica  in  this  precipitate 
by  dissolving  in  nitric  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  taking  up  with 
nitric  acid,  and  filtering  off  the  undissolved  silica.  In  the  alkaline 
filtrate  estimate  the  fluorine  as  calcium  salt  (§  138, 1.).  The  residue, 
insoluble  in  water,  and  the  precipitate  produced  by  carbonate  of 
ammonia  are  finally  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  according  to 
§  140,  II.,  a,  in  order  to  the  separation  of  the  silica. 

ß.  In  substances  readily  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  you  240 
may  also  separate  and  weigrh  the  silica  according  to  239  in  one 
portion,  and  determine  the  fluorine  in  another  portion  according 
to  §  138,  IL,  3,  a. 

o.  Fluorides,  Silicates  and  Phosphates  together. 

Compounds  of  this  kind  are  not  rare  in  nature,  and  may  be  241 
decomposed  according  to  239*  We  cannot  always  rely  on  com- 
plete decomposition  ot  the  phosphate,  as  for  instance  phosphate  of 
lime  is  but  partially  decomposed  on  fusion  with  carbonate  of  soda. 
The  solution,  obtained  after  separation  of  the  silica  by  carbonate 
of  ammonia  and  the  zinc  solution,  is  made  up  to  a  definite  volume, 
and  a  portion  is  tested  for  phosphoric  acid  with  molybdic  solution. 
If  none  is  present  the  fluorine  is  estimated  in  the  measured  re- 
mainder of  the  fluid  as  fluoride  of  calcium  (§  138,  I.).  If  on  the 
other  hand  phosphoric  acid  is  still  present,  treat  the  measured  re- 
mainder of  the  fluid  according  to  235-  Id  the  original  residue 
and  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  precipitate  estimate  the  principal 
amounts  of  the  silicic  and  phosphoric  acids  and  the  bases.  In  the 
zinc  precipitate  estimate  the  remainder  of  the  silicic  acid,  and  in  the 
filtrate  from  the  latter  estimate  the  portion  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
which  was  thrown  down  by  oxide  of  zinc. 

As  the  phosphoric  acid  is  so  divided  by  this  method,  it  is  well 
to  make  a  direct  estimation  of  it  in  anotner  portion  of  the  sub- 
stance, especially  when  only  a  small  quantity  is  present.  For  this 
purpose  decompose  the  silicate  with  hydrofluoric  and  hydrochloric 
acids  (p.  351),  add  enough  but  not  too  large  an  excess  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  evaporate  till  all  the  fluorine  has  escaped  as  fluo- 

k  k  2 
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ride  of  silicon  and  hydrofluoric  acid.  Do  not  increase  the  heat 
to  the  escape  of  sulphuric  acid  or  phosphoric  acid  may  be  lost. 
Take  up  the  residue  with  nitric  acid,  dilute,  filter  and  estimate  the 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  filtrate  by  the  molybdic  method  (p.  307). 

If  the  substance  can  be  easily  decomposed  with  sulpnuric  acid, 
the  fluorine  may  of  course  also  be  expelled  as  fluoride  of  silicon 
and  estimated  according  to  §  138,  II.,  3,  a. 

5.  Silicic  Acid  from  all  other  Acids. 

a.  In  compounds  which  are  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  add. 

Decompose  the  substance  by  digestion  with  hydrochloric  or  242* 
nitric  acid,  evaporate  the  whole  on  the  water  bath  to  dryness  (§  140, 
IL,  a)y  treat  with  water,  hydrochloric  acid  or  nitric  acid  according' 
to  circumstances,  filter  off  the  silica,  and  estimate  the  other  acids 
in  the  filtrate.     The  following'  points  require  attention. 

a.  In  the  presence  of  borates  or  fluorides  this  method  cannot 
be  used,  employ  243- 

ß.  In  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  the  silica  always  retains 
a  small  portion,  which  cannot  be  extracted  by  washing  with  acidi- 
fied water  (H.  Rose,  W.  Skey*).  After  washing  the  silica  with 
water,  treat  it  repeatedly  with  ammonia,  which  will  leave  only  a 
very  minute  quantity  of  the  phosphoric  acid.  Evaporate  the 
ammoniacal  fluid,  finally  adding  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  dissolve 
in  water  with  addition  of  a  little  nitric  acid,  filter  off  the  small 
amount  of  silica  which  was  taken  up  by  the  ammonia,  and  estimate 
the  remainder  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  filtrate. 

b.  In  compounds  which  are  not  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Fuse  with  carbonate  of  potash  and  soda  (p.  348),  and  treat  243 
the  residue  either  at  once  cautiously  with  dilute  hydrochloric  or 
nitric  acid,  in  order  to  proceed  with  the  solution  according  to  242 
(not  applicable  in  presence  of  borncic  acid  or  fluorine)  ;  or  taking 
the  fluid  obtained  by  boiling  the  residue  with  water,  precipitate 
the  dissolved  silica  by  warming  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and 
throw  down  the  last  portion  of  silica  from  the  filtrate  by  oxide  of 
zinc  dissolved  in  ammonia  (239)- 

The  silicic  acid  is  then  found  partly  in  the  residue  left  undis- 
solved by  water,  partly  in  the  precipitate  produced  by  carbonate  of 
ammonia  and  partly  m  the  precipitate  produced  by  the  zinc  solu- 
tion. Separate  it  according  to  §  140,  II.,  a.  Boracic  acid  and  fluo- 
rine will  be  found  entirely  in  the  last  alkaline  filtrate  (239).  Re- 
garding phosphoric  acidf  see  241.  Sulphuric  acid  passes  for  the 
most  part  into  the  last  alkaline  filtrate,  yet  it  is  well  also  to 
examine  the  acid  filtrates  from  the  silica. 

6.  Carbonic  Acid  from  all  other  Acids. 

When  carbonates  are  heated  with  stronger  acids,  the  carbonic  244 
acid  is  expelled ;  the  presence  of  carbonates,  therefore,  does  not 
interfere  with  the  estimation  of  most  other  acids.  And  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  carbonic  acid  is  determined  by  the  loss  of  weight 
or  by  combination  of  the  expelled  gas,  the  presence  of  salts  of 
non-volatile  acids  does  not  interfere  with  the  determination  of  the 

*  Zeitachr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  8,  70. 
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carbonic  acid.  Accordingly,  with  compounds  containing  carbonates, 
sulphates,  phosphates,  <xc,  either  the  carbonic  acid  is  determined 
in  one  portion,  and  the  other  acids  in  another,  or  both  estimations 
are  performed  on  one  portion.  In  the  latter  case  the  process 
described  p.  340,  e}  or  p.  343,  ^,  may  be  used  with  advantage,  the 
other  acids  being  determined  in  the  solution  remaining  in  the 
decomposing  flask.  In  presence  of  fluorides,  one  of  the  weak 
non-  volatile  acids,  such  as  tartaric  acid  or  citric  acid,  must  be 
employed  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid ;  since,  were  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid  used,  part  of  the  liberated  hydrofluoric  acid 
would  escape  with  the  carbonic  acid.  If,  as  will  occasionally 
happen  in  an  analysis,  a  mixed  precipitate  of  fluoride  of  calcium 
and  carbonate  of  lime  is  thrown  down  from  a  solution,  the  two 
salts  may  be  separated  by  evaporating  with  acetic  acid  to  dryness, 
and  extracting  the  residue  with  water ;  the  acetate  of  lime  formed 
from  the  carbonate  is  dissolved,  the  fluoride  of  calcium  is  left 
behind. 


SECOND  GROUP. 

HYDROCHLORIC  ACID — HYDROBROMIC  ACID — HYDRIODIC  ACI 
HYDROCYANIC  ACID— HYDROSULPHURIC  ACID. 

I.  Separation  of  the  Acids  of  the  Second  Group  from 

those  of  the  First. 

§  167. 

a.  All  the  Acids  of  the  Second  Group  from  those  of  the  Ffrst. 

Mix  the  dilute  solution  with  nitric  acid,  add  nitrate  of  silver  in  245 
excess,  and  Alter  off  the  insoluble  chloride,  bromide,  iodide,  <&c, 
of  silver.  The  filtrate  contains  the  whole  of  the  acids  of  the  first 
group,  the  silver  salts  of  these  acids  being  soluble  in  water  or 
nitric  acid.  Carbonic  acid  must,  under  all  circumstances,  be 
determined  in  a  separate  portion  (§  139,  d,  e  or  g).  If  method 
d  or  g  is  employed  the  remarks  on  p.  338  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

b.  Some  of  the  Acids  of  the  Second  Group  from  Acids  of  the  First 
Group. 

As  it  is  often  inconvenient  for  the  further  separation  of  the  246 
acids  of  the  second  group  to  have  them  all  in  the  form  of  insoluble 
silver  compounds,  the  analysis  is  sometimes  effected  by  separating 
first  the  acid  of  the  first  group,  then  that  of  the  second.  If  the 
quantity  of  substance  is  large  enough,  the  most  convenient  way 
generally  is  to  determine  the  several  acids,  e.g.^  sulphuric  acid, 
phosphoric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  &c,  in 
separate  portions. 

Of  the  infinite  number  of  combinations  that  may  present  them- 
selves we  will  here  consider  only  the  most  important. 

1.  Sulphuric  Acid  may  be  readily  separated  from  chlorine,  247 
bromine,  iodine,  and  cyanogen,  by  precipitation  with  a  salt  of 
baryta.     If  the  acids  of  the  second  group  are  to  be  determined  in 
the  same  portion,  nitrate  or  acetate  of  baryta  is  used  instead  of 
chloride    of   barium.      In   presence  of    sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
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sulphuric  acid  cannot  be  determined  in  this  way,  as  part  of  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  would  be  converted  into  sulphuric  acid  by 
the  oxygen  of  the  air.  The  error  thus  introduced  into  the  process 
may  fie  very  considerable  (Fresenius*).  The  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  must,  therefore,  first  be  removed  by  chloride  of  corner, 
and  the  sulphuric  acid  determined  in  the  filtrate  ;  or,  the  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  must  be  completely  oxidized  into  sulphuric  acid  by 
chlorine  or  bromine,  and  a  corresponding  deduction  afterwards 
made  in  calculating  the  quantity  of  the  sulphuric  acid.  In  other 
cases  it  is  well  to  expel  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  according  to 
p.  389,  c,  by  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  to  estimate  the 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  residual  fluid. 

2.  Phosphoric    Acid   may   be   precipitated   by  nitrate  of  248 
magnesia  and  ammonia,  after  addition  of  nitrate  of  ammonia ; 
oxalic  acid  by  nitrate  of  lime ;  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  &c, 

are  determined  in  the  filtrate. 

3.  Chlorides  in  Silicates. 

a.  If  the  silicates  dissolve  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  precipitate  the  249 
highly  dilute  solution  with  nitrate  of  silver,  without  applying  heat, 
remove  the  excess  of  silver  from  the  filtrate  by  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  still  without  applying  heat,  and  then  separate  the  silicic  acid 

in  the  usual  way. 

b.  If  the  silicate  becomes  gelatinous  upon  decomposition  with 
nitric  acid,  dilute,  allow  to  deposit,  filter,  wash  the  separated 
silicic  acid,  and  treat  the  filtrate  as  in  a. 

In  the  processes  a  and  b  the  chloride  of  silver  may  contain  silica. 
Reduce  the  weighed  silver  salt  by  hydrogen  and  treat  with  nitric 
acid,  the  silica  will  remain  behind. 

c.  If  nitric  acid  fails  to  decompose  the  silicates,  mix  the  sub- 
stance with  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa,  moisten  the  masjs  with 
water,  dry  in  the  crucible,  fuse,  boil  with  water,  remove  the  dis- 
solved silicic  acid  by  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  oxide  of  zinc 
dissolved  in  ammonia  (239),  and  then  precipitate,  after  addition  of 
nitric  acid,  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

d.  If  the  silicates  are  readily  decomposed  by  acids,  chlorine  may 
be  estimated  in  them  by  heating  with  moderately  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  and  collecting  the  evolved  hydrochloric  acid  in  receivers,  the 
first  of  which  is  filled  with  water,  the  second  with  water  containing 
ammonia.  During  the  operation  pass  a  current  of  air  through  the 
apparatus  and  heat  till  copious  fumes  of  sulphuric  acid  pass  over. 
The  apparatus,  fig.  78,  p.  179,  will  answer  the  purpose  il  provision 
is  made  for  the  current  of  air  (H.  Rose).  The  chlorine  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  receivers  is  estimated  according  to  §  141,  a. 

4.  Chlorides  in  presence  op  Fluorides. 

If  the  substance  is  soluble  in  water,  the  separation  may  be  250 
effected  as  directed  245;  but  it  is  more  convenient  to  orecipitate 
the  fluorine  with  nitrate  of  lime,  and  the  chlorine  in  the  filtrate 
with  nitrate  of  silver.     Insoluble  compounds  are  fused  with  car- 
bonate oi  soda  and  silicic  acid,  and  treated  as  in  251- 

*  Joarn.  f.  prmkt.  Ghem.  70,  9. 
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5.  Chlorides  in  presence  of  Fluorides  in  Silicates. 

Proceed  as  directed  239.     Saturate  the  alkaline  filtrate  nearly  251 
with  nitric  acid,  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  lime,  separate  the  fluo- 
ride of  calcium  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  as  directed  in  244,  and 
precipitate  the  chlorine  in  the  filtrate  by  nitrate  of  silver. 

6.  Sulphides  in  Silicates. 

If  the  substance  is  decomposable  by  acids,  reduce  it  to  the  252 
very  finest  powder,  and  treat  with  fuming  nitric  acid  free  from 
sulphuric  acid  (§  148,  II.,  2,  a,  p.  387),  or  with  rather  dilute  nitric 
acid  in  sealed  tubes  at  120 — 150  (Carius*).  When  the  sulphur  is 
completely  oxidized,  rinse  the  contents  of  the  flask  or  tube  into  a 
dish,  evaporate  on  the  water  bath,  treat  with  hydrochloric  or  nitric 
acid,  dilute,  filter  off  the  silica,  and  determine  in1  the  filtrate  the 
sulphuric  acid  formed.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  substance  is  not 
decomposable  by  acids,  fuse  with  4  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda  and 
1  part  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  boil  the  fused  mass  with  water,  filter, 
remove  the  dissolved  silicic  acid  from  the  filtrate  by  acidifying  with 
hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  and  evaporating,  and  proceed  as  above 
directed. 

7.  Sulphides  in  presence  of  Carbonates. 

If  you  have  to  estimate  sulphur  in  sulphides,  which  can  easily  253 
be  decomposed  by  acids  (e.g.,  sulphide  of  calcium),  in  presence  of 
carbonic  acid,  decompose  the  substance  by  heating  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  dry  the  evolved  mixture  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
carbonic  acid,  take  up  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  tubes  filled 
with  pumice  prepared  with  sulphate  of  copper  (p.  383),  and  the 
carbonic  acid  by  soda-lime  tubes  (p.  341).  jFor  details  see 
"  Analysis  of  Black  Ash,"  in  the  Special  Part. 

Supplement. 

Analysis  of  Compounds,  containing*  Alkaline  Sulphides, 
Carbonates,  Sulphates,  and  Hyposulphites. 

§  168. 

The  following  method  was  first  employed  by  G.  WERTHERf  254 
in  the  examination  of  gunpowder  residues.     N.  FedorowI  has 
shown  that  the  original  process  included  an  error,  which  has  been 
put  right  in  the  method  described  below. 

Put  the  substance  into  a  flask,  add  water,  in  which  ar sufficient 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  cadmium§  is  suspended  ;  cork,  and  shake 
the  vessel  well.  The  alkaline  sulphide  decomposes  completely 
with  the  carbonate  of  cadmium.  Filter  the  yellowish  precipitate 
otf,  and  treat  it  with  dilute  acetic  acid  (not  with  hydrochloric  acid) ; 
the  carbonate  of  cadmium  dissolves,  the  sulphide  of  cadmium  is 
left  undissolved  Oxidize  the  latter  with  chlorate  of  potassa  and 
nitric  acid  (p.  388),  or  with  bromine  (p.  388),  and  precipitate 

*  Comp.  "The  determination  of  Sulphur  in  organic  bodies.*' 
t  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  55,  22.  $  Zeitochr.  f.  anal  Chem.  9,  127. 

§  To  obtain  the  carbonate  of  cadmium  free  from  alkali,  carbonate  of  ammonia 
molt  be  need  ai  precipitant. 
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with  chloride  of  barium   the  sulphuric  acid  formed  from   the 
sulphide. 

Heat  the  fluid  filtered  from  the  yellow  precipitate,  and  mix 
with  solution  of  neutral  nitrate  of  silver.  The  precipitate  consists 
of  carbonate  of  silver  and  sulphide  of  silver  (KÖ,StO,  +  AgO, 
NOs  +  HO  =  KO,SO,  +  AgS  +  HO,N05).  Filter  it  off,  and  wash 
with  carbonic  acid  water,  then  remove  the  carbonate  of  silver  by 
ammonia  and  precipitate  the  silver  from  the  ammoniacal  solution 
by  acidifying  with  nitric  acid  and  adding  chloride  of  sodium. 
Each  eq.  chloride  of  silver  so  obtained  corresponds  to  1  eq.  car- 
bonate. Dissolve  the  sulphide  of  silver  in  dilute  boiling  nitric 
acid,  determine  the  silver  in  the  solution  as  chloride  of  silver,  and 
calculate  from  the  result  the  quantity  of  the  hyposulphite ;  1  eq. 
AgCl  corresponds  to  2  eq.  sulphur  in  hyposulphurous  acid,  and 
accordingly  to  1  eq.  hyposulphite  (KO,SaOJ. 

From  the  fluid  filtered  from  the  sulphide  and  carbonate  of  silver 
remove  first  the  excess  of  silver  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
then  precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  by  a  salt  of  baryta.  From  the 
sulphuric  acid  found  you  have,  of  course,  to  deduct  the  quantity  of 
that  acid  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  hyposulphurous 
acid,  and  accordingly  for  1  part  of  chloride  of  silver  formed  from 
the  sulphide,  *279  parts  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  difference  gives 
the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  originally  present  in  the  analysed 
compound.  By  way  of  control,  you  may  determine,  in  the  fluid 
filtered  from  the  ßulphate  of  baryta,  the  alkali  as  sulphate  (§  97  or 
§  98).  Comp.  "  The  analysis  of  black  ash  and  the  lie  from  soda 
residues,"  in  the  Special  Part. 

II.  Separation  of  the  Acids  of  the  Second  Group 

FROM    EACH    OTHER. 

§169. 
1.  Hydrochloric  Acid  from  Htdrobromic  Acid. 

All  the  methods  of  direct  analysis  hitherto  proposed  to  effect 
the  separation  of  chlorine  from  bromine  are  defective.  The  bromine 
is  therefore  always  determined  in  a  more  indirect  way. 

a.  Precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  wash  the  precipitate,  wash  255 
it  from  the  filter  into  a  porcelain  dish,  extract  the  filter  with  hot 
ammonia,  evaporate  the  ammonia  in  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible, 
add  the  principal  quantity  of  the  precipitate,  dry,  fuse,  and  weigh. 
Transfer  an  aliquot  part  of  the  mixed  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver 
to  a  light  weighed  oulb-tube  of  hard  glass, |  fuse  in  the  bulb,  let 
the  mass  cool,  and  weigh.  This  operation  gives  both  the  total 
weight  of  the  tube  with  its  contents,  and  the  weight  of  the  portion 
of  mixed  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver  in  the  bulb.  The  greatest 
accuracy  in  the  several  weighings  is  indispensable.  Now  transmit 
through  the  tube  a  slow  stream  of  dry  pure  chlorine  gas,  heat  the 

*  A  quantity  equivalent  to  the  sulphide  found  has  to  be  deducted  from  this 
(KS+CdO,C01=CaS  +  KO,COt).  On  the  other  hand,  a  quantity  equiralent  to  the 
sulphide  of  silver  must  be  added,  for  each  eq.  of  sulphide  of  silver  from  the  hypo- 
sulphite gives  1  eq.  HO,NOfc<  which  decomposes  1  eq.  carbonate  of  silver.  This 
correction  was  overlooked  by  Webthkr. 

t  The  best  way  of  effecting  the  removal  of  the  fused  mass  from  the  crucible  is  to 
fuse  again,  and  then  pour  out. 
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contents  of  the  bulb  to  fusion,  and  shake  the  fused  mass  occasionally 
about  in  the  bulb.  After  the  lapse  of  about  20  minutes,  take  off 
the  tube,  allow  it  to  cool,  hold  it  in  an  oblique  position,  that  the 
chlorine  gas  may  be  replaced  by  atmospheric  air,  and  then  weigh. 
Heat  once  more  for  about  10  minutes  in  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas, 
and  weigh  again.  If  the  two  last  weighings  agree,  the  experiment 
is  terminated;  if  not,  the  operation  must  be  repeated  once  more. 
The  loss  of  weight  suffered,  multiplied  by  4-22297  (which  may  be 
taken  as  4*228),  gives  the  Quantity  of  the  bromide  of  silver  de- 
composed by  the  chlorine.     For  the  proof  of  this  rule,  see  §  200. 

This  method  gives  very  accurate  results,  if  the  proportion  of 
bromine  present  is  not  too  small ;  but  most  uncertain  results  in 
cases  where  mere  trades  of  bromine  have  to  be  determined  in 
presence  of  large  quantities  of  chlorides,  as,  for  instance,  in  salt- 
springs.  To  render  the  method  available  in  such  cases,  the  great 
point  is  to  produce  a  silver  compound  containing  all  the  bromine, 
and  only  a  small  part  of  the  chlorine.  This  end  may  be  attained 
in  several  ways.  In  these  processes  the  quantity  of  chlorine  is 
found  by  completely  precipitating*  a  separate  portion  with  silver 
solution,  and  deducting  the  bromide  of  silver  found  from  the  weight 
of  the  precipitate« 

a.  Mix  the  solution  with  carbonate  of  soda  in  excess  (if  a  pre- 
cipitate is  formed,  do  not  filter),  evaporate  to  dryness,  powder  the 
residue,  extract  with  hot  absolute  alcohol ;  the  solution  contains 
the  whole  of  the  alkaline  bromide,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
alkaline  chloride,  add  a  drop  of  soda  solution,  and  evaporate,  dis- 
solve the  residue  in  water,  acidify  with  nitric  acid,  and  precipitate 
with  silver  solution. 

ß.  Fehling's  method.*  Mix  the  solution  cold  with  a  quantity  256 
of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  not  nearly  sufficient  to  effect  com- 
plete precipitation,  shaking  the  mixture  vigorously,  and  leave  the 
precipitate  Vor  some  time  in  the  fluid,  with  repeated  shaking.  If 
the  amount  of  the  precipitate  produced  corresponds  at  all  to  the 
quantity  of  bromine  present,  the  whole  of  the  latter  substance  is 
obtained  in  the  precipitate. 

Fehl  i  no  gives  the  following  rule  : — 

If  the  fluid  contains  1  bromine  to  1000  chlorine  use  i  or  ^  the 
quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  that  would  be  required  to  effect  com- 
plete precipitation;  if  the  fluid  contains  10000  times  as  much 
chlorine  as  bromine,  use  ^  ;  if  50,000,  use  -fa ;  if  100,000,  use  eV 

Wash  the  mixed  precipitate  of  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver 
thoroughly,  dry,  ignite,  weigh,  and  treat  with  chlorine  as  above. 

y.  Marchand|  has  slightly  modified  Fehlinq's  method.  He  257 
reduces  with  zinc  the  mixed  precipitate  of  chloride  and  bromide  of 
silver  obtained  by  Fehling  s  fractional  precipitation,  decomposes 
the  solution  of  chloride  and  bromide  of  zinc  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
evaporates  to  dryness,  and  extracts  the  residue  with  absolute 
alcohol,  which  dissolves  all  the  bromide  of  sodium  with  only  a  little 
of  the  chloride  of  sodium ;  he  then  evaporates  the  solution  to  dry- 
ness, takes  up  the  residue  with  water,  precipitates  again  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  subjects  a  part  of  the  weighed  precipitate  to 
the  treatment  with  chlorine. 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt  Chera.  45,  269.  f  '&»  *7>  863. 
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Ä.  If  a  fluid  containing  chlorides,  in  presence  of  some  bromide 
is  heated  in  a  retort  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  binoxide  of 
manganese,  the  whole  of  the  bromine  passes  over  before  any  of 
the  chlorine.  Upon  this  circumstance  Mohr*  bases  the  following 
method  for  effecting  the  concentration  of  bromine : — Distil  as 
stated,  and  conduct  the  vapors,  through  a  doubly  bent  tube,  into  a 
wide  Wo u lp's  bottle,  which'  contains  some  strong  ammonia.  Dense 
fumes  form  in  the  bottle,  filling  it  gradually.  Conduct  the  excess 
of  vapors  from  the  first  into  a  second  bottle,  with  narrow  neck, 
containing  ammonia  ted  water.  Both  bottles  must  be  sufficiently 
large  to  allow  no  vapors  to  escape.  When  the  whole  of  the  bromine 
is  evolved,  which  may  be  distinctly  seen  by  the  color  of  the  space 
above  the  liquid  in  the  retort  and  tubes,  raise  the  cork  of  the  flask 
to  prevent  the  receding  of  bromide  of  ammonium  fumes.  Let  the 
apparatus  cool,  and  unite  the  contents  of  the  two  bottles ;  the  fluid 
contains  the  whole  of  the  bromine,  with  a  relatively  small  portion 
of  the  chlorine. 

b.  Instead  of  treating  the  mixed  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver  258 
in  a  current  of  chlorine  as  in  a,  it  may  also  be  reduced  to  metallic 
silver,  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  After  accurately  determining  the 
weight  of  the  reduced  metal,  calculate  the  amount  of  chloride  of 
silver  equivalent  to  it,  subtract  from  this  the  weight  of  the  chloride 
and  bromide  of  silver  subjected  to  the  reducing  process,  and  we 
have  the  same  difference  as  served  in  a  for  the  point  of  departure 

of  the  calculation  (Wackenroder).  The  method  has  no  advan- 
tage over  a,  as  bromide  of  silver  requires  a  very  strong  heat  long 
continued  for  reduction  in  hydrogen.  It  will  be  seen  that  one  and 
the  same  portion  of  mixed  bromide  and  chloride  of  silver  may  be 
treated  first  as  directed  in  a,  then,  by  way  of  control,  as  directed 
in  b.  The  difference  found  in  the  direct  way  in  the  first,  and  by 
calculation  in  the  second  experiment,  between  the  weight  of  the 
mixed  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver  and  the  amount  of  chloride 
of  silver  equivalent  to  it,  must  be  the  same. 

c.  Fr.  AfoHRf  recommends  to  precipitate  by  a  known  quantity  259 
of  silver  the  bromine  and  part  of  the  chlorine,  and  to  weigh  the 
mixed  precipitate  of  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver ;  which  will 

of  course  again  furnish  the  same  data  for  calculation  as  in  b. 
The  known  quantity  of  silver  used  as  precipitant  is  either  weighed 
off  directly  and  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  or  added  in  form  of  a 
standard  solution.  This  method  is  more  convenient  than  a,  but  I 
do  not  consider  it  quite  so  accurate,  more  particularly  for  small 
quantities  of  bromine.  It  presupposes  that  a  weighed  quantity 
of  silver  will  give  an  absolutely  corresponding  amount  of  chloride 
of  silver,  which  practically  is  not-  the  case,  errors  to  the  extent  of 
some  milligrammes  being  scarcely  avoidable ;  it  may  accordingly 
happen  that  bromine  is  calculated  from  the  supposed  difference, 
even  in  cases  where  there  is  absolutely  none  present.  Now  the 
method  a  is  not  so  liable  to  lead  to  such  mistakes,  at  least  not  to 
the  same  extent.  On  the  contrary,  a  simple  experiment  will  show 
that  pure  chloride  of  silver,  heated  cautiously  in  a  light  bulb- 
tube  in  a  current  of  chlorine,  suffers  no  alteration  of  weight ;  an 
error  occurring  in  this  operation  to  the  extent  of  \  mgrm.  is  less 

*  Annal.  d.  Cbem.  o.  Pharm.  98,  80.  +  lb.  93,  76. 
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excusable  than  one  to  the  extent  of  2  mgrra.  arising  in  the  con- 
version of  2  or  3  grm.  of  silver  into  chloride,  especially  if  a  filter 
is  used  in  the  process ;  and  this  can  hardly  ever  be  dispensed  with 
in  a  partial  precipitation,  as,  in  such  cases,  the  precipitates  always 
subside  less  readily  and  completely  than  in  cases  of  complete 
precipitation. 

d.  Pisani's  method*  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  modification  260 
of  c.    This  chemist  recommends  to  add  a  known  Quantity  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  slight  excess,  filter,  and  determine  tne  silver  in 

the  filtrate  by  iodide  of  starch  (p.  240).  The  precipitate  is 
weighed  as  in  c.    This  method  precludes  the  partial  precipitation. 

e.  Determine  in  a  portion  of  the  solution  the  chlorine  +  bro-  261 
mine  (by  precipitating  with  silver),  either  gravimetrically  or 
volumetrically ;  in  another  portion  the  bromine,   either  by  the 
colorimetric  method  (§   143,  I.,  b>  y)  or  volumetrically  (§  143, 

I.,  b,  a  or  ß).  Calculate  the  chlorine  from  the  difference.  The 
method  is  very  suitable  for  an  expeditious  analysis  of  mother- 
liquors. 

/.  Compare  271  and  272- 

2.  Hydrochloric  from  Hydriodic  Acid. 

a.  Mix  the  solution  with  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  palladium,  262 
and  determine  the  precipitated  protiodide  of  palladium  as  directed 

§  145,  I.,  a,  ß.  Conduct  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  the  filtrate  to 
remove  excess  of  the  palladium,  destroy  the  excess  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  by  solution  of  sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  pre- 
cipitate the  chlorine  finally  with  solution  of  silver.  It  is  generally 
found  more  simple  and  convenient  to  precipitate  from  one  portion 
the  iodine,  by  means  of  protochloride  of  palladium,  as  directed 
§  145,  I.,  a,  ß,  from  another  portion,  the  chlorine  and  iodine 
jointly  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  to  calculate  the  chlorine  from 
the  difference.  If  you  have  no  solution  of  nitrate  of  protoxide  of 
palladium  ready,  and  the  chlorine  and  iodine  must  be  determined 
in  one  portion  of  the  solution  under  examination,  add  a  measured 
quantity  of  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  palladium,  determine  the 
amount  of  chlorine  in  this  in  another  exactly  equal  portion  of  the 
same  solution,  and  deduct  it  The  results  are  accurate.  In  the 
case  of  fluids  containing  a  large  proportion  of  alkaline  chlorides 
to  a  small  quantity  of  iodide — and  such  cases  often  occur — the 
iodide  is  concentrated  by  adding  carbonate  of  soda  to  the  fluid, 
evaporating  to  dryness,  extracting  the  residue  with  hot  alcohol, 
evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution  with  addition  of  a  drop  of  solu- 
tion of  soda,  and  taking  the  residue  up  with  water. 

b.  Proceed  exactly  as  for  the  indirect  determination  of  bromine  263 
in  presence  of  chlorine  (255)*     The  greatest  care  must  be  taken 
that  as  little  as  possible  of  the  mixed  chloride  and  iodide  of  silver 
adheres  to  the  filter,  for  iodide  of  silver  dissolves  only  very  slightly 

in  ammonia.  Any  particles  of  iodide  of  silver  remaining  attached 
to  the  filter  may  be  saved  by  incinerating  the  filter  and  evaporating 
the  ash  with  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  and  a  drop  of  hydriodic  acid. 
The  loss  of  weight  suffered  by  the  silver  precipitate  on  fusion  in 
chlorine  multiplied  by  2*569  gives  the  amount  of  iodide  of  silver 

*  Compt.  rend.  44,  352  ;  Journ.  f.  prakt  Chem.  72,  266. 
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present.  The  methods  259  and  260  may  be  also  employed.  These 
methods  give  in  this  case  still  better  results  than  in  the  separa- 
tion of  bromine  from  chlorine,  inasmuch  as  the  difference  between 
the  equivalents  of  iodine  and  chlorine  is  far  greater  than  the  dif- 
ference between  those  of  bromine  and  chlorine.  Regarding  the 
concentration  of  the  iodide,  if  necessary,  see  262. 

a  Liberate  the  iodine  by  nitrous  acid,  take  it  up  with  bisul-  264 
phide  of  carbon,  wash  the  latter,  and  then  estimate  the  iodine  in 
it  by  hyposulphite  of  soda  (p.  366,  /3). 

In  this  process  the  chlorine  is  determined,  either  in  the  fluid 
separated  from  the  violet  bisulphide  of  carbon,  or  with  greater  accu- 
racy, by  precipitating  the  chlorine  +  iodine  in  a  second  portion 
with  silver,  and  deducting  the  weight  of  iodide  of  silver  corre- 
sponding to  the  iodine  already  found  from  the  weight  of  the  preci- 
pitate.    A  good  and  approved  method. 

If  the  quantity  of  iodine  is  small,  the  following  method  may 
also  be  used  with  advantage  for  estimating  it 

The  bisulphide  of  carbon  should  be  thoroughly  washed,  covered 
with  a  layer  of  water,  and  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  Add  drop  by 
drop,  with  shaking,  dilute  chlorine  water  (of  unknown  strength), 
till  the  coloration  has  just  vanished,  and  all  the  iodine  is  conse- 
quently converted  into  IC1S.  Separate  the  solution  from  the 
bisulphide,  add  iodide  of  potassium  solution  in  sufficient  excess, 
and  determine  the  free  iodine  after  §  146.  Six  parts  of  the  iodine 
found  correspond  to  1  part  originally  present.  If  the  analyst 
would  avoid  the  trouble  of  pouring  off  the  fluid  from  the  bisul- 
phide, and  of  washing  the  latter,  ne  may  transfer  the  mixture, 
after  the  addition  of  chlorine  to  decoloration,  to  a  somewhat 
narrow  measuring  cylinder,  note  the  volume  occupied  by  the 
pentachloride  of  iodine  solution,  take  out  a  portion  with  a  pipette, 
and  proceed  as  above  directed. 

instead  of  the  bisulphide,  Moride*  uses  benzol,  RooEBf 
chloroform,  and  instead  of  nitrous  acid  the  latter  chemist  employs 
iodic  acid.  This  last  reagent  was  formerly  proposed  by  v.  Liebio 
for  the  same  purpose  ;  it  is  added  in  dilute  solution  to  the  dilute 
fluid  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  follows,  from  the  equation 
5HI  +  I05  =  ÖHO  +  Ie,  that  only  £  of  the  iodine  here  found  belongs 
to  the  iodide  originally  present 

d.  Estimate  in  one  portion  the  chlorine  and  iodine  according  to  265 
§  141,  I.,  by  a,  in  another  portion  the  iodine  alone  according  to 

§  14Ö,  I.,  b,  y,  &  or  c.     The  chlorine  is  found  by  difference. 

The  method  §  145,  I.,  b,  8  (Pisani's)  is  very  rapid,  and  in  the 
presence  of  little  chloride  gives  approximate  results;  in  the 
presence  of  much  chloride  the  results  however  are  entirely  un- 
trustworthy, compare,  p.  368.  The  method  §  14Ö,  I.,  fr,  y 
(Reinige's)  cannot  be  employed  if  the  solution  contains  organic 
matter  or  any  substance  which  reduces  permanganate  of  potash. 
The  method  §  145,  I.,  b,  e  cannot  be  used  if  the  fluid  contains 
chloric,  nitrous  or  nitric  acid. 

e.  For  technical  purposes  the  following  method  is  also  suitable.  266 
It  was  recommended  by  Wallace  and  LamontI  for  the  estimation 

*  Compt.  rend.  35,  789  ;  Journ.  £  prakt.  Chetn.  68,  317. 
t  Joum.  de  Pbaim.  37,  410.  X  Clem.  Gas.  185'J,  137. 
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of  iodine  in  kelp.  The  kelp-lie  is  nearly  neutralized  with  nitric 
acid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  fused  in  a  platinum 
vessel  to  oxidation  of  all  the  sulphides.  Treat  with  water,  filter, 
add  nitrate  of  silver  till  the  precipitate  appears  perfectly  white, 
wash,  digest  with  strong  ammonia,  and  weigh  the  residual  iodide 
of  silver.  Finally,  add  to  the  weight  of  the  latter  the  amount 
which  passes  into  solution  in  the  ammonia ;  it  is  rerc  °f  ^ne 
aqueous  ammonia  (sp.  gr.  *89)  used. 
Finally  compare  268,  271,  272. 

3.  Chlorine,  Bromine,  and  Iodine  from  each  other. 

«.  The  three  metalloids  are  determined  jointly  in  a  portion  of  267 
the  fluid,  hy  precipitating  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (§141, 
I.,  a  or  b,  a).  To  determine  the  iodine,  another  portion  is  pre- 
cipitated with  chloride  of  palladium  in  the  least  possible  excess 
(§  14Ö,  I.,  ö,  ß).  The  fluid  filtered  from  the  precipitate  is  freed 
from  palladium  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  the  excess  of  the 
latter  removed  by  means  of  sulphate  or  sesquioxide  of  iron ;  the 
chlorine  and  bromine  are  then  precipitated  jointly,  either  completely 
or  partially  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  the  bromine  determined  as 
directed  255- 

If  the  compound  contains  a  large  proportion  of  chlorine  to  a 
small  proportion  of  bromine,  the  iodine  may  be  precipitated  also 
by  nitrate  of  palladium,  as  there  is  no  danger,  in  that  case,  of 
protobromide  of  palladium  being  coprecipitated.  The  filtrate  is 
treated  as  above. 

These  methods  give  accurate  results ;  but  they  are  applicable 
only  if  the  quantity  of  iodide  present  is  somewhat  considerable. 

b.  Mix  the  neutral  dilute  and  cold  solution  containing  alkaline  268 
iodide  with  alkaline  chloride  or  alkaline  bromide  or  both,  with  a 
saturated  neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of  thallium  stirring  well  till, 
on  repeated  trial,  you  obtain  a  transient  white  precipitate — the 
first  and  permanent  precipitate  being  yellow.  It  is  best  to  have 
the  thallium  solution  in  a  burette  so  that  you  can  easily  add  it  by 
drops.  If  the  white  precipitate  of  chloride  or  bromide  of  thallium 
does  not  at  once  disappear  on  stirring,  add  more  water  but  not  an 
unnecessary  quantity  or  some  of  the  iodide  of  thallium  will  remain 
in  solution. 

Allow  to  stand  eight  or  twelve  hours  in  a  cold  place,  pour  off 
the  clear  fluid  through  a  weighed  filter  dried  at  100°,  wash  the 
filter  a  little,  so  that  no  more  water  than  necessary  may  pass 
through  the  precipitate,  turn  the  precipitate  on  to  the  filter,  wash 
with  as  little  water  as  you  can,  dry  at  100°  and  wei<rh.  Precipitate 
the  chlorine  and  bromine  in  the  filtrate  by  silver  solution.  If  they 
are  both  present  the  mixed  silver  precipitate  is  to  be  treated  accord- 
ing to  255-  Results  quite  satisfactory  (Hübner  and  Spezia,* 
and  Hübner  and  FrerichsI). 

o.  Remove  the  iodine  from  the  solution  by  bisulphide  of  carbon,  269 
or  chloroform,  as  in  264-     In  the  fluid  separated  from  the  iodized 
bisulphide  of  carbon  determine  the  chlorine    and  bromine  as 
directed  255,  and  in  the  iodized  bisulphide  of  carbon,  the  iodine 

*  Zeitechr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  11,  397.  t  lb.  11,  400. 
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as  directed  p.  366,  ß.  This  method  is  particularly  recommended 
for  the  separation  of  small  quantities  of  iodine,  and  in  this  respect 
is  supplementary  to  267* 

d.  Determine  in  a  portion  of  the  compound  the  chlorine,  270 
bromine,  and  iodine  jointly  by  adding  a  known  quantity  of  standard 
silver  solution  in  slight  excess,  filtering  and  determining  the  small 
excess  of  silver  in  the  filtrate  by  iodide  of  starch  (p.  240).  The 
precipitate  is  weighed,  compare  263^  We  now  know  the  total  of 
the  chloride,  bromide  and  iodide  of  silver  and  also  the  silver  therein 
contained. 

Determine  the  iodine  separately  as  in  269,  calculate  the  • 
quantity  of  iodide  of  silver  and  of  silver  corresponding  to  the 
amount  found,  deduct  the  calculated  amount  of  iodide  of  silver 
from  the  mixed  iodide,  chloride,  and  bromide  of  silver,  that  of  the 
silver  from  the  known  quantity  of  the  metal  contained  in  the 
mixed  compound;  the  remainders  are  respectively  the  joint 
amount  of  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver,  and  the  quantity  of  the 
metal  contained  therein;  these  are  the  data  for  calculating  the 
chlorine  and  bromine  (258)- 

a.  Freshly  precipitated  chloride  of  silver  is  converted  by  solu-  271 
tion  of  bromiae  of  potassium  into  bromide  of  silver,  and  freshly 
precipitated  bromide  and  chloride  of  silver  are  converted  by  iodide 
of  potassium  solution  into  iodide  of  silver.  Upon  these  racts  F. 
Field*  bases  the  following  process  for  determining  the  three 
halogens  when  present  together,  in  combination. with  metals : — 
Place  three  exactly  equal  portions  of  the  substance  in  three  stop- 
pered bottles,  add  about  30  c.c.  water,  and  silver  solution  in  ex- 
cess, shake  violently,  and  wash  the  precipitates  I.,  II.,  and  III. 
completely  with  hot  water.  I.  is  dried  and  weighed,  the  weight 
represents  the  sum  of  the  chloride,  bromide  and  iodide  of  silver ; 
II.  and  III.  are  digested  with  bromide  and  iodide  of  potassium 
solutions  respectively  For  10  hours ;  the  solutions  must  oe  dilute, 
and  employed  in  not  too  large  excess,  and  without  warming, 
otherwise  they  will  dissolve  perceptible  traces  of  the  silver  salts. 
II.  and  III.  are  finally  washed,  ignited,  and  weighed.  II.  is  a 
mixture  of  bromide  and  iodide  of  silver,  III.  is  pure  iodide  of  silver. 
The  calculation  is  as  follows : — 

a.  The  difference  between  the  equivalents  of  bromine  and 
chlorine  ( =  44*49) :  the  eq.  chloride  of  silver  ( =  143,39)  : :  the 
difference  between  the  weigtits  of  I.  and  II.  :  the  chloride  of  silver 
contained  in  I. 

.  The  difference  between  the  equivalents  of  iodine  and  bromine 
(  =  46*90)  :  the  eq.  bromide  of  silver  (  =  18788)  :  :  the  difference 
between  II.  and  III.  :  the  quantity  of  bromide  of  silver  in  II. 
Deduct  the  bromide  of  silver  so  found  from  the  weight  of  II.;  and 
the  remainder  is  the  iodide  of  silver. 

y.  Finally  subtract  the  sum  of  the  chloride  of  silver  found  in  a, 
and  the  iodide  of  silver  found  in  /9,  from  the  precipitate  I.,  and  the 
remainder  will  represent  the  bromide  of  silver.  The  method  is  of 
interest  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view.  Field's  results  were 
tolerably  satisfactory. 

«  Quart.  Journ.  Ghem.  Soc.  10,  234  ;  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  73.  404  :  also  Ghem. 
News,  2,  326. 
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The  method  was  submitted  to  a  searching  examination  by  0. 
Huschke*  and  M.  SiEWERT.f  The  former  employed  the  bromide 
of  potassium  solution  of  the  strength  1  in  48,  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium of  the  strength  1  in  34,  and  digested  for  an  hour.  He 
obtained  5*248  and 0*206  grains  iodine  instead  of  5*287, 3;J13  and 
3*349  grains  bromine  instead  of  3*333,  and  1*477  and  1*496  grains 
chlorine  instead  of  1*503. 

Siewert  worked  with  cold  and  with  hot  solutions,  and 
obtained  unsatisfactory  results.  He  found  that  the  conversion  of 
chloride  of  silver  into  bromide  is  incomplete,  and  that  on  boiling 
bromide  of  silver  with  chloride  of  sodium  chloride  of  silver  is 
formed.  He  found,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  conversion  of  chloride 
of  silver  and  bromide  of  silver  into  the  iodide  was  complete. 

Field's  method  cannot,  therefore,  be  used,  unless  all  the  three 
halogens  are  present  in  relatively  large  quantities,  and  approximate 
results  will  suffice.  It  is  absolutely  inapplicable  to  mineral  water 
analysis,!  and  generally  for  the  estimation  of  very  small  quantities 
of  bromine  and  iodine  in  the  presence  of  much  chlorides. 

/.  F.  Hager's§  method  is  based  on  the  solubility  of  freshly  272 
precipitated  chloride  of  silver  in  boiling  solution  of  sesquicarbonate 
of  ammonia,  which  merely  takes  up  traces  of  bromide  of  silver, 
and  scarcely  any  iodide  of  silver  ;  the  bromide  and  iodide  of  silver 
are  separated  by  ammonia.  The  method  only  gives  approximate 
results.  In  Sonstadt's||  method  the  iodine  is  precipitated  as 
iodate  of  baryta. 

4.  Analysis  of  Iodine  containing  Chlorine. 

a.  Dissolve  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  dried  iodine  in  cold  sul-  273 
phurous  acid,  precipitate  with  nitrate  6f  silver,  digest  the  preci- 

Eitate  with  nitric  acid,  to  remove  the  sulphite  of  sjJver  which  may 
ave  coprecipitated,  and  weigh.  The  calculation'of  the  iodine  and 
chlorine  is  made  by  the  following  equations,  in  which  A  represents 
the  quantity  of  ioaine  analysed,  x  the  iodine  contained  in  it,  y  the 
chlorine  contained  in  it,  and  B  the  amount  of  chloride  and  iodide 
of  silver  obtained : — 

x  +  y  =  A,  and 
Aq  +  J       Ag+  CI       _ 

Now  as 

^f/=  1-8608 
and 

4^=4-0437 

*  Zeitacfar.  f.  anal.  Cbem.  7,  434. 
+  Zeitachr.  f.  die  geaammt.  Naturwias.   1868,  No.  1 ;  Zeitachr.  f.  anal  Cbem. 
7,  469. 

t  Yet  it  haa  been  so  used,  500  o.e.  water  being  employed,  aee  Ohem.  Analyse  des 
Radeiner  Sauerbrunnens,  von  Br.  Jos.  Mittibjegg«r,  Vienna,  1872,  W.  Bbatj- 
müllkb,  p.  5. 

§  Pharm.  Centralbl.  12,  42  ;  Zeitscbr.  f.  anal.  Cbem.  10,  341. 

||  Chem.  News,  26,  173. 
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we  have 

Jg- 1-851  A 

y~        2-1929 

b.  If  you  have  free  iodine  and  free  chlorine  in  solution,  deter-  274 
mine  in  one  portion,  after  heating*  with  sulphurous  acid,  the  iodine  . 
as  iodide  of  palladium  (§  145,  I.,  a,  ß)f  and  treat  another  portion  as 
directed  §  146.  Deduct  from  the  apparent  amount  of  iodine  found 
bj  the  latter  process,  the  actual  quantity  calculated  from  the  iodide 
of  palladium :  the  difference  expresses  the  amount  of  iodine  equi- 
valent to  the  chlorine  contained  in  the  substance. 

6.  Analysis  of  Bromine  containing  Chlorine. 

a.  Proceed  exactly  as  in  273,  weighing  the  bromine  in  a  small  275 
glass  bulb.     Taking:  A  to  be  equal  to  the  analysed  bromine,  B  to 

the  bromide  and  chloride  of  silver  obtained,  x  to  the  bromine  con- 
tained in  A,  y  to  the  chlorine  contained  in  A,  the  calculation  is 
made  by  the  following  equations : — 

x  +  y  =  A 
and 

B  -2-34997.4 
y~         1-69374 

b.  Mix  the  weighed  anhydrous  bromine  with  solution  of  iodide  276 
of  potassium  in  excess,  and  determine  the  separated  iodine  as 
directed  §  146. 

From  these  data,  the  respective  quantities  of  bromine  and  chlo- 
rine are  calculated  by  the  following  equations.  Let  A  represent 
the  weighed  bromine,  i  the  iodine  found,  y  the  chlorine  contained 
in  A,  x  the  bromine  contained  in  A,  then 

x  +  y=-  A 
t-15866  4 

y~      1-9907 

Bunsen,  the  originator  of  methods  4  and  5,  has  experi- 
mentally proved  their  accuracy.* 

6.  Cyanogen  from  Chlorine,  Bromine,  or  Iodine. 

a.  Precipitate  with  solution  of  silver,  collect  the  precipitate  277 
upon  a  weighed  filter,  and  dry  in  the  water-bath  until  the  weight 
remains  constant ;  then  determine  the  cyanogen  by  the  method  of 
organic  analysis ;  the  quantity  of  the  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine 

is  round  by  aifference. 

b.  Precipitate  with  solution  of  silver  as  in  a,  dry  the  pre-  278 
cipitate  at  100°,  and  weigh.     Heat  the  precipitate,  or  an  aliquot 

part  of  it,  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  with  cautious  agitation  of  the 
contents,  to  complete  fusion ;  add  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  the 
fused  mass,  then  reduce  by  zinc,  filter  the  solution  from  the 
metallic  silver  and  paracyanide  of  silver,  and  determine  the 
chlorine,  iodine,  or  bromine  in  the  filtrate,  in  the  usual  way  hy 

*  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  86,  274,  276. 
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silver.  The  cyanide  of  silver  is  the  difference.  Neubauer  and 
Kerner*  obtained  very  satisfactory  results  by  this  method. 

c.  Precipitate  with  solution  of  silver  as  in  a,  weigh  the  pre-  279 
cipitate  and  heat  it,  or  an  aliquot  part,  with  nitric  acid  of  1*2 

sp.  ct.  in  a  sealed  tube  at  100°  for  several  hours,  or  at  160°  for 
one  nour.  The  cyanide  of  silver  is  completely  decomposed,  while 
the  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide  are  unaffected.  Filter  the  con- 
tents of  the  tube,  wash  the  precipitate  and  weigh  it,  the  loss 
indicates  the  amount  of  cyanide  of  silver  (K.  Kraut-)-). 

d.  Determine  the  radicals  jointly  in  a  portion  by  precipitating  280 
with  solution  of  silver,  and  the  cyanogen  in  another  portion,  in 
the  volumetric  way  (§  147, 1.,  b  or  c)* 

7.  Ferro-  or  Ferricyanogen  from  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

To  analyse  say  ferro-  or  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  mixed  with  281 
the  chloride  of  an  alkali  metal,  determine  in  one  portion  the  ferro- 
or  ferricyanogen  as  directed  §  147,  II.,  g ;  acidify  another  portion 
with  nitric  acid,  precipitate  with  solution  of  silver,  wash  the  pre- 
cipitate, fuse  with  4  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  1  part  of  nitrate 
of  potassa,  extract  the  fused  mass  with  water,  and  determine  the 
chlorine  in  the  solution  as  directed  in  §  141. 

8.  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  from  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

The  old  method  of  separating  the  two  acids  by  means  of  a  282 
metallic  salt  is  liable  to  give  false  results,  as  part  of  the  chloride 
of  the  metal  may  fall  down  with  the  sulphide.     We,  therefore, 
precipitate  both  as  silver  compounds,  dry  the  precipitate  at  100°, 
weigh  it,  and  determine  the  sulphur  in  a  weighed  portion ;  or — 
and  this  is  usually  preferred— determine  in  a  portion  of  the  solu- 
tion the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  as  directed  §  148,  I.,  a,  b,  or  c,  in 
another  portion  the  sulphur  +  chlorine  in  form  of  silver  salts.     If 
you  employ  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  mixed  with  excess  of 
ammonia,  for  the  determination  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  you 
may,  after  filtering  off  the  sulphide  of  silver,  estimate  the  chlorine 
directly  as  chloride  of  silver,  oy  adding  nitric  acid,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, more  neutral  silver  solution.     In  this  case  you  must  take 
care  that  the  sulphide  of  silver  is  pure ;   should  it  contain  car- 
bonate of  lime,  which  is  not  unlikely  if  lime  is  present,  you  re- 
move this  with  dilute  acetic  acid.    The  weighed  sulphide  of  silver 
should  be  reduced  by  hydrogen,  and  then  weighed  again  bv  way 
of  control.    To  remove  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  an  acid  solu- 
tion, in  order  that  chlorine  may  be  determined  in  the  latter  by 
means  of  nitrate  of  silver,  H.  Ross  recommends  to  add  solution  of 
sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  which  will  effect  the  separation 
of  sulphur  alone ;  the  separated  sulphur  is  allowed  to  deposit,  and 
then  filtered  off. 

*  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  101.  344. 
t  Zeitechr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  2,  243. 
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THIRD  GROUP. 
NITRIC  ACID— CHLORIC  ACID. 

I.  Separation  of  the  Acids  of  the  third  Group  from 

THOSE   OF    THE   FIRST   TWO  G ROUPS. 

§  170. 

a.  If  yon  have  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  or  chloric  acid  with  283 
another  free  acid  in  a  fluid  containing  no  bases,  determine  in  one 
portion  the  joint  amount  of  the  free  acid,  by  the  acidimetric  method 
(see  Special  Part),  in  another  portion  the  acid  mixed  with  the 
chloric  or  nitric  acid,  and  calculate  the  amount  of  either  of  the 
latter  from  the  difference. 

1).  If  you  have  to  analyse  a  mixture  of  a  nitrate  or  chlorate  284 
with  some  other  salt,  determine  in  one  portion  the  nitric  or  chloric 
acid  volumetrically  (§  149,  II.,  d,  «,  ß,  or  y,  or  II.,  e,  and  §  1Ö0), 
or  the  nitric  acid  by  §  149,  II..  a,  ß ;  and  in  another  portion  the 
other  acid.  I  think  I  need  nardly  remark  that  no  substances 
must  be  present  which  would  interfere  with  the  application  of 
these  methods. 

o.  From  the  chlorides  of  many  metals  whose  carbonates  or  285 
tribasic  phosphates  are  insoluble,  chlorates  and  nitrates  may  be 
separated  also    by  digesting  the  solution  with   recently  preci- 
pitated thoroughly  washed  carbonate  or   tribasic  phosphate  of 
silver  in  excess,  and  boiling  the  mixture.     In  this  process,  the 
chlorides  transpose  with  the  carbonate  or  phosphate — chloride  of 
silver  and  carbonate  or  phosphate  of  the  metal  with  which  the 
chlorine  was  originally  combined    being    formed,    which  both 
separate,  together  with  the  excess  of  the  carbonate  or  phosphate 
of  silver,  whilst  the  chlorates  and  nitrates  remain  in  solution 
(H.  Rose,  Chenevix,  Lassaiqne*). 

d.  The  estimation  of  an  alkaline  chlorate,  in  presence  of  a  286 
chloride,  may  be  effected  also  by  precipitating  one  portion  at  once, 
and  another  portion  after  gentle  ignition,  with  solution  of  silver, 

and  calculating  the  chloric  acid  from  the  difference  between  the 
two  precipitates.  Or  determine  the  chlorine  with  silver  solution 
in  one  portion  at  once,  and  in  another  portion  after  reducing  the 
chloric  acid  with  nitrous  acid  or  protoxide  of  iron  (§  150,  IL,  e 
and  d). 

e.  Where  you  have  nitrate  of  so'da  or  potash  in  presence  of  287 
nitrite  or  carbonate,  as  for  instance  in  the  commercial  alkaline 
nitrites,  estimate  in  one  portion  the  carbonate  by  standard  acid 
according  to  §  219,f  in  another  portion  the  nitrous  acid  by 
permanganate  or  Chromate  of  potash  (p.  298).  The  nitrate  is 
found  by  difference. 

For  the  estimation  of  nitric  and  nitrous  acids,  the  base  being 
either  potash  or  soda,  an  indirect  method  may  also  be  employed. 
Mix  the  weighed  substance  intimately  with  chloride  of  ammonium, 
heat  moderately  in  a  porcelain  crucible  till  the  excess  of  chloride 

*  Journ.  de  Pharm.  16,  289;  Pharm.  Centralbl.  I860,  121. 
t  The  alkaline  ui  tri  Lea  have  no  alkaline  reaction. 
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of  ammonium  and  the  products  of  decomposition  are  expelled, 
dissolve  the  residue  in  water,  and  titrate  say  the  chloride  of  sodium 
with  silver  solution  (§  141,  I.,  b,  a).  After  deducting  the  car- 
bonate of  soda,  if  any  is  present,  from  the  weight  of  the  substance 
taken,  and  the  chloride  ol  sodium  equivalent  to  it  from  the  chloride 
of  sodium  found,  you  will  have  the  necessary  basis  for  the  cal- 
culation as  follows :  From  the  remaining*  chloride  of  sodium  thus 
obtained  calculate  the  equivalent  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and 
deduct  therefrom  the  total  weight  of  the  nitrate  and  nitrite  of 
soda,  the  remainder  will  correspond  to  the  nitrite  of  soda,  which 
may  be  obtained  by  the  following  proportion  : — 16  (the  difference 
between  the  equivalents  of  nitrate  and  nitrite  of  soda)  :  69*08  (the 
equivalent  of  nitrite  of  soda) : :  the  remainder  in  question  :  x,  x 
being  the  quantity  of  nitrite  of  soda  in  the  substance  taken.  Finally, 
deduct  the  carbonate  and  nitrite  of  soda  from  the  substance  taken, 
and  the  remainder  will  be  the  nitrate  of  soda.  Of  course  it  is 
understood  that  no  extraneous  substances  are  present.  Compare 
Tich borne*  and  my  own  report  upon  the  method,  f  A  similar 
indirect  method  may  be  basea  on  tne  expulsion  of  nitrous,  nitric 
(and  carbonic)  acids  by  vitrified  borax  (§  139,  II.,  e.  and  §  149. 
II.,  a,  0),  and  also  on  the  different  oxidizing  action  of  nitrous  ana 
nitric  acid  on  sulphate  of  iron  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid 
(p.  394),  compare  C.  D.  Braun.J 

II.  Separation  op  the  Acids  of  the  Third  Group 

FROM    EACH    OTHER. 

We  have  as  yet  no  method  to  effect  the  direct  separation  of  288 
nitric  acid  from  chloric  acid  ;  the  only  practicable  way,  therefore, 
is  to  determine  the  two  acids  jointly  in  a  portion  of  the  com- 
pound, by  the  method  described  for  nitric  acid  §  149,  IL,  d,  ß, 
and  for  chloric  acid  §  150,  II.,  b.  In  another  portion  estimate 
the  chloric  acid,  by  adding  carbonate  of  soda  in  excess,  evaporating 
to  dryness,  fusing  the  residue  until  the  chlorate  is  completely 
converted  into  chloride,  and  then  determining  the  chlorine  in 
the  latter,  taking  care  that  the  chloride  of  silver  contains  no  diffi- 
cultly soluble  nitrite.  1  cq.  chloride  of  silver  produced  from  this 
corresponds  to  1  eq.  chloric  acid,  provided  there  was  no  chloride 
originally  present. 

*  Chem.  New«,  1865,  304. 
t  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  4,  446.  %  lb.  6,  47- 
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A  IR-BATHS,  45,  47,  48,  49 
■"■  Air-pump,  hydraulic,  76 
Alumina,  est.,  192 

—  solution  of  native  compounds,  191 

—  conversion  of  aL  salts  into,  193 

—  pp.  in  pure  boIs.,  192 

—  sep.  from  alkalies,  4  '3 

—  sep.  from  alk.  earths,  Index,  424 

—  sep.  from  chromium,  428 

—  sep.  from  metals  of  Gr.  IY.,   Index, 

488 

—  fe.  mn.  ca.  mg.  k.  na.,  sep.  from  each 

other,  449 

—  properties,  126 
Ammonia,  est.,  177 

—  indirect  est.,  180 

—  expelled  by  distillation,  178 

—  expelled  in  the  cold,  179 

—  sep.  from  other  alkalies,  Index,  407 
Ammonia,  arsenio-molybdate,   properties, 

158 
Ammonia  carbonate,  tests  of  purity,  101 

—  uses  as  reagent,  101 
Ammonia  nitrate,  preparation,  101 

—  tests  of  purity,  101 

—  uses  as  reagent,  101 
Ammonia  phosphate,  preparation,  95 

—  tests  of  purity,  96 

Ammonia  phospho-molybdate,  pp.,  807 

—  properties,  168 

Ammonia  succinate,  preparation,  96 

—  use  as  reagent,  96 
Ammonium  chloride,  properties,  116 

—  conversion  of  am.  salts  into,  177 

—  uses  as  reagent,  101 

Ammonium  and  h.  fluoride,  preparation, 
100 

—  tests  of  purity,  101 

—  uses  as  reagent,  101 

Ammonium  and  pt.  chloride,  properties, 
117 

—  pp.  in  pure  sols.,  178 

—  conversion  into  pt.,  178 

Antimonie  acid,  sep.  from  sb.  teroxide,  494 
Antimonious  acid,  properties,  153 
Antimony,  est.,  272 

—  properties,  154 

—  tit.  by  iodine,  275 

—  tit.  by  permanganate,  276 

—  til.  by  bichromate,  275 

—  tit.  of  sulphide,  277 


Antimony,  sep.  from  metals  of  Or.  I. — V., 
Indtx,  473 

—  sep.  from  metals  of  Gr.  VI.,  Index,  485 
Antimony  antimonate,    conversion  of   sb. 

compounds  into,  273 
Antimony  sulphide,  pp.  in  pure  sols.,  272 

—  properties,  153 

Antimony  teroxide,    sep.   from  antimonio 

acid,  494 
Anvil,  40 

Arsenate  iron,  properties,  158 
Arsenate  lead,  conversion  of  as.  compounds 
into,  283 

—  properties,  156 

Arsenate  magnesia,  properties,  157 
Arsenate  magnesia  and  ammonia,  pp.  in 
pure  sols.,  283 

—  properties,  156 

Arsenate  uranium,  properties,  157 

—  pp.  in  pure  sols.,  284 
Arsenic,  est.,  282 

—  tit.  by  bichromate,  286 

—  tit.  by  hyposulphite,  287 

—  tit  by  iodine,  286 

—  tit.  by  uranium,  287 

—  sep.  from  metals  of  Or.  I. — V.,  Index, 

473 

—  sep.  from  metals  of  Gr.  VI.,  Indext  485 
Arsenic  acid,   sep.    from  arsenious    acid, 

Index,  485 

—  sep.  from  all  other  adds,  495 
Arsenic  sulphide,  properties,  156 

—  pp.  in  pure  as.  sols.,  284 

—  pp.  in  sulphur  sols.,  382 
Arsenio-molybdate    ammonia,     properties, 

158 

—  pp.  in  pure  sols.,  284 

Arsenious    acid,  sep.  from  arsenic    acid, 
Index,  485 

—  sep.  from  all  other  acids,  495 

—  tests  of  purity,  105 

—  uses  as  reagent,  105 
Asotometer,  400 


BALANCE,  10 
-tested,  14 
—  theory,  10 

Barium  chloride,  purification,  97 
Barium  silicon"  uoride,  properties,  119 
Baryta,  est.,  182 
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Baryta,  sep.  from  alkalies,  Index,  41 8 

—  sep.  from  other  alk.  earths,  Index,  418 
Baryta  acetate,  preparation,  97 

—  tests  of  purity,  97 

—  uses  as  reagent,  98 

Baryta  carbonate,  pp.  in  pare  sols.,  188 

—  conversion  of  ba.  salts  into,  188 

—  properties,  119 

Baryta  Chromate,  properties,  159 

—  pp.  in  pure  Chromate  sols.,  291 
Baryta  sulphate,  properties,  118 

—  pp.  in  pure  ba.  sols.,  182 

—  pp.  in  pure  sulphate  sols.,  299 

—  conversion  of  ba.  salts  into,  188 
Bismuth,  est.,  262 

—  conversion  of  bi.  compounds  into,  264 

—  sep.  from  metals  of  Or.  I. — IV.,  Index, 

456 

—  sep.  from  metals  of  Or.  V.,  Index,  468 

—  properties,  149 

Bismuth  arsenate,  pp.  in  pure  sols.,  265 
Bismuth  carbonate,  properties,  149 

—  pp.  in  pure  sols.,  263 

Bismuth  chloride,  basic,  properties,  149 
Bismuth  Chromate,  properties,  150 

—  pp.  in  pure  sols.,  264 

Bismuth  nitrate,  basic,  properties,  149 
Bismuth  oxide,  properties,  149 

—  conversion  of  bi.  compounds  into,  268 
Bismuth  sulphide,  properties,  150 

pp.  in  pore  boIs.,  268 
'  .»vide,  solution,  197 
K  racio  acid,  est.,  820 

—  sep.  from  bases,  822 
Borates,  analysis,  822 

H<  rax,  fused,  preparation,  99 
uses  as  reagent,  100 
•mides,  analysis,  365 
•mine,  est,  862 
•it.  by  silver,  868 

—  tit.  by  silver  and  iodide  starch,  863 

—  tit.  by  alkalimetry,  363 
tit.  by  chlorine,  868 

—  sep.  from  acids  of  Gr.  L,  501 

—  sep.  from  metals,  365 

—  sep.  in  chlorides,  504 

—  free,  est.,  365 

—  containing  chlorine,  analysis,  512 
Burette,  fitted,  82 

—  Gay-Lussao's,  86 

—  Gmsblbr's,  37 

—  holder,  84 

—  reading  off,  84 

—  tested,  85 


/  UDMIUM,  est.,  266 

VJ    —  tit.  by  oxaUo  acid,  267 

—  sep.  from  metals  of  Gr.  I. — IV.,  Index, 

456 

—  sep.  from  metals  of  Gr.  V.,  Index,  463 
Cadmium  carbonate,  properties,  151 

—  pp.  in  pure  sols.,  266 
Cadmium  oxide,  properties,  150 

—  conversion  of  cd.  compounds  into,  266 


Cadmium  sulphate,  conversion  of  cd.  com- 
pounds into,  267 
Cadmium  sulphide,  properties,  151 

—  pp.  in  pure  sols.,  266 
Calcium,  see  Lime 

Calcium  chloride,  preparation,  109 

—  uses  as  reagent,  1 10 
Calcium  fluoride,  properties,  164 

—  precipitation,  826 

Carbon  bisulphide,  purification,  91 

—  uses  as  reageut,  91 
Carbonates,  analysis,  336 
Carbonic  acid,  est.,  830 

—  sep.  from  other  acids,  500 

—  sep.  from  bases,  886 
Carbonic  acid  apparatus 

—  Frssenius  and  Will's,  3S7 

—  Mohr's,  339 

—  Gkisblkr'b,  839 

—  Sohbibler's,  343 

—  Rumpf's,  346 
Chlorates,  analysis,  403 
Chloric  acid,  est,  403 

—  reduction  to  chlorine,  408,  404 

—  tit.  by  hyposulphite,  403 

—  tit  by  tin  prutochloride,  403 

—  tit  by  lead,  404 

—  sep.  from  nitric  acid,  515 

—  sep.  from  other  acids,  514 
Chlorides,  analysis,  C59 
Chlorine,  e*t.,  854 

—  est.  in  presence  of  free  chlorine,  862 

—  tit  by  silver,  355 

—  tit  by  alkalimetry,  858 

—  tit.  by  silver  and  iodide  starch,  356 

—  tit.  by  hg.  nitrate,  357 

—  free,  est.,  860 

—  free,  tit  by  k.  iodide,  861 

—  sep.  from  metals,  359 

—  sep.  from  acids  of  Gr.  I.,  501 

—  sep.  in  silicates,  502 

—  sep.  in  fluorides,  502 

—  sep.  in  silicates  containing   fluorides, 

503 

—  purification,  102 

—  uses  as  reagent,  102 

—  bromine  and  iodide,  sep»,  509 

—  gas,  preparation,  foot  note,  384 
Chromates,  analysis,  298 
Chromic  acid,  est,  290 

—  est.  by  oxalic  acid,  291 

—  reduction  to  sesquioxide,  290 

—  tit  by  iron,  291 

—  tit  by  hyposulphite,  292 

—  tit.  by  other  methods,  298 

—  sep.  from  bases,  293 
Chromium,  est,  194 

—  sol.  of  native  compounds,  194 

—  sep.  from  alkalies,  423 

—  sep.  from  alk.  earths,  Index,  424 

—  sep.  from  alumina,  428 

—  sep.  from  metals  of  Gr.   IV.,  Index, 

433 
Chromium  oxide,   conversion  of  er.  com- 
pounds into,  195 
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Chromium  oxide,  conversion  into  chromic 
acid,  195 

—  properties,  127 

—  pp.  in  pore  sola.,  194 
Clip  for  burettes,  32 

—  for  watch-glasios,  44 
Cobalt,  est.,  210 

—  tit.  with  permanganate  and  bg.  oxide, 

212 

—  sep.  from  alkalies,  429 

—  sep.  from  alk.  earths,  Index,  430 

—  sep.  from  metals  of  Gr.  IIL  and  IV., 

Index,  434 

—  conversion  of  co.  salts  into,  210 

—  properties,  135 

—  preparation  of  pure,  foot  note,  212 
Cobalt  protoxide,  properties,  134 

—  pp.  in  pure  sohu,  211 

Cobalt  sesquioxide  and  potash  nitrite,  pp. 

in  pure  sols.,  211 
Cobalt  sulphate,  properties,  186 

—  conversion  of  co.  salts  into,  212 
Cobalt  sulphide,  properties,  136 

—  pp.  in  pure  sols.,  211 
Copper,  est,  254 

—  conversion  of  en.  oxide  into,  257^ 

—  properties,  146  / 

—  pp.  as  such  in  pure  sols.,  25Q 

—  tit.  by  hyposulphite,  258 

—  tit.  by  k.  cyanide,  Ä9 

—  tit.  by  na.  sulphi 

—  tit.  by  tin  protochloride^Öl 

—  tit.  by  Various  metoods,  261 

—  sep.  from  metals  of  Gr.  L — IV.,  Index, 

456 

—  sep.  from  metals  of  Gr.  V.,  Index,  463 

—  preparation  of  pure,  95 

—  preparation  for  organio.analysis,  108 

—  tests  of  purity,  95 

—  uses  as  reagent,  95 

—  use  in  organic  analysis,  108 
Copper  oxide,  properties,  147 

—  conversion  of  cu.  salts  into,  256 

—  pp.  in  pure  sols.,  255 

—  preparation,  106 

—  tests  of  parity,  106 

—  use  as  reagent,  107 

—  Bpent,  recovery,  107 
Copper  suboxide,  properties,  148 
Copper  subsulphide,  properties,  148 

—  conversion  of  cu.  compounds  into,  258 
Copper  subsulphooyanide,  properties,  148 

—  pp.  in  pure  sols.,  258 
Copper  sulphide,  properties,  147 

—  pp.  in  pure  cu.  sols.,  257 
-~  pp.  in  sulphur  sola,  382 
Crucible  tongs,  84 
Cyanides,  analysis,  875 
Cyanogen,  est.,  378 

—  tit.  by  silver,  374 

—  tit.  by  iodine,  875 

—  sep.  from  acids  of  Gr.  L,  501 

—  sep.  from  chlorine,  bromine  and  iodine, 

512 

—  sep.  from  metals,  875 


DECANTATION,  6&,  79 
Desiccators,  41 
Distilled  water,  90 
Drying,  40 
Drying  disk,  61 


•fllLUTRIATION,  89 

-LJ     Bnd  reaction,  89 

Ether,  use  as  reagent,  90 

Evaporation,  60 

—  action  of  fluids  on  vessels  during,  65 


TjlERRIOYANOGKN,  tit.  with  peraabg* 
L      nate,  379 

—  tit.  with  hyposulphite,  379 

—  sep.  from  chlorine,  518 
Ferrocyaaogen,    tit    with   permanganate, 

878  A 

—  tit  with  bichromate,  foot  note,  878 

—  tit  with  cu.  sulphate,  880 

—  tit.  in   presence   of  sulphocyanogen, 

380 

—  sep.  from  chlorine,  618 
Filter,  asbestos,  79 

—  glass,  79 

—  sand,  79 

—  patterns,  70 

—  stands,  70 

—  tubes,  79 
Filtering,  by  suction,  74 

—  rules  in,  71 
Final  reaction,  89 
Float,  burette,  35 
Fluorides,  analysis,  826 

—  est.  in  silicates,  499 
Fluorine,  est,  826 

—  sep.  from  metals,  326 

—  sep.  from  other  acids,  498 


rjA8ES,  rules  in  measuring,  22 
■*     —  vessels  for  measuring,  20 
Gold,  est,  268 

—  conversion  of    gold    compounds   into, 

269 

—  pp.  as  such  in  pure  soUu,  269 

—  properties,  151 

—  sep.  from  metals  of  Gr.  I.— V.,  Index, 

473 

—  sep.  from  metals  of  Gr.  VI.,  Index,  485 
Gold  sulphide,  properties,  151 

—  pp.  in  pure  sols.,  270 
Gunpowder  residues,  analysis,  508 


TTYDRIODIC  add,  see  Iodine 
-LL    Hydrobromic  acid,  see  Bromine 
Hydrochloric  acid,  see  Chlorine 

—  preparation,  92 

—  tests  of  purity,  92 

—  uses  as  reagent,  92 
Hydrocyanic  add,  see  Cyanogen 
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Hydrofluoric  acid,  see  Fluorine 

—  preparation,  92 

—  testa  of  purity,  92 

—  uses  as  reagent,  92 
Hydrofluosilicic  acid,  est.,  804 
Hydrogen,  preparation,  101 

—  teste  of  purity,  101 

—  uses  as  reagent,  101 
Hydrosulphuric  acid,  see  Sulphur 
Hyponitric  acid,  est.,  298 
Hyposulphites,  analysis,  297 
Hyposulphurous  acid,  est,  297 

—  tit.  by  iodine,  297 


TGNITION  in  hydrogen,  200 
-*■    Iodates,  analysis,  297 
Iodic  acid,  est.,  297 
Iodides,  analysis,  368 
Iodine,  est.,  865 

—  tit.  by  silyer,  866 

—  tit.  by  silver  and  iodide  starch,  866, 

867 

—  tit  by  alkalimetry,  366 

—  tit.  by  nitrous  acid  and  bisulphide  car- 

bon, 866 

—  tit.  by  permanganate,  367 

—  tit.  by  various  methods,  868 

—  asp.  from  metals,  868 

—  sep.  from  acids  of  Gr.  I.,  501 

—  free,  est,  369 

—  free,  tit.  by  hyposulphite,  870 

—  containing  chlorine,  analysis,  511 

—  sep.  in  chlorides,  607 

—  preparation,  104 

—  tests  of  purity,  104 

—  use  as  reagent,  104 
Iron,  est.,  213 

—  tit  by  bichromate,  220 

—  tit.  by  permanganate,  215 

—  tit  by  hyposulphite,  227,  228 

—  tit.  by  tin  protochloride,  225 

—  sep.  from  alkalies,  429 

—  sep.  from  alk.  earths,  Index,  480 
^—  sep.  from  metals  of  Gr.   III.  &  IV., 

\       Index,  434 

Aal.  mn.  ca.  mg.  k.  na.,  sep.  from  each 
other,  449 
Iron^acetate,  basic,  properties,  188 
Iron  Yjd  ammonia  sulphate,  preparation, 

—  tests  of  purity,  104 

—  use  as  reagent,  104 

Iron  arsenate,  properties,  158 
Iron  formate,  basic,  properties,  139 
Iron  phosphate,  properties,  160 

—  precipitation,  311 

Iron  protoxide,  conversion  into  sesquioxide, 
214 

—  sep.  from  sesquioxide,  Index,  484 

—  solution  of  native  compounds,  213 
Iron  sesquioxide,  properties,  136 

—  conversion  of  iron  salts  into,  228 

—  pp.  in  pure  sols.,  222 

—  reduction  to  protoxide,  224 


Iron  sesquioxide,    sep.    from   protoxide. 
Index,  484 

—  solution  of  native  compounds,  221 
Iron  succinate,  properties,  138 

Iron  sulphide,  properties,  137 

—  conversion  of   iron    compounds   into, 

223 

—  pp.  in  pure  sols.,  222 


T  BAB,  est,  241 

-LJ    —  conversion  of  lead  salts  into,  246 

—  tit  by  oxalic  acid,  247 

—  tit  by  bichromate,  247 

—  tit  by  standard  acid,  247 

—  sep.  from  metals  of  Gr.  I. — IV.,  Index, 

456 

—  sep.  from  metals  of  Gr.  V.,  Index, 

463 
Lead  arsenate,  properties,  156 
Lead  carbonate,  properties,  141 

—  pp.  in  pure  sols.,  243 
Lead  chloride,  properties,  143 

—  pp.  in  pure  sols.,  245 
Lead  Chromate,  properties,  159 

—  pp.  in  pure  lead  sola.,  245 

—  pp.  in  pure  Chromate  sols.,  291 

—  preparation,  107 

—  tests  of  purity,  107 

—  use  as  reagent,  107 

—  spent,  recovery,  107 
Lead  oxide,  properties,  142 

—  conversion  of  lead  salts  into,  248 

—  preparation,  95 

—  uses  as  reagent,  95 

Lead  phosphate,  properties,  160 

—  conversion  of  phosphoric  acid  into,  306  \ 
Lead  sulphate,  properties,  142 

—  conversion  of  lead  salts  into,  244 

—  pp.  in  pure  sols.,  244 
Load  sulphide,  properties,  143 

—  pp.  in  pure  sols.,  243 
Levigation,  39 

Lime,  est,  185 

—  titration,  189 

—  sep.  from  alkalies,  Index,  418 

—  sep.  from  other  alk.   earths,   Index, 

418 

—  properties,  128 

—  purification  from  alkalies,  98 
Lime  carbonate,  properties,  121 

—  pp.  in  pure  sol*,  186 
Lime  oxalate,  properties,  122 

—  pp.  in  pure  lime  sols.,  187 

—  pp.  in  oxsJio  acid  sols.,  324 

—  titration,  189 

Lime  sulphate,  properties,  121 

—  conversion  of  lime  Baits  into,  186 

—  pp.  in  pure  sols.,  186 
Lithia,  est.,  181 

—  sep.  from  other  alkalies,  Index,  407 
Lithia,  carbonate,  properties,  181 
Lithia  phosphate,  properties,  181 

—  pp.  in  presence  of  alkalies,  181 
Lithia  sulphate,  properties,  181 
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Lithium  chloride,  properties,  181 
Litmus  tincture,  preparation,  102 
—  tested,  103 


"MAGNESIA,  est.,  189 
■*"-     —  properties,  125 

—  conversion  of  mg.  salts  into,  191 

—  sep.  from  alkalies,  Index,  418 

—  sep.  from  other  alk.  earths,  Index,  418 
Magnesia  and  ammonia  arsenate,  properties, 

156 
Magnesia  and    ammonia   phosphate,   pro- 
perties, 124 

—  pp.  in  pure  mg.  sols.,  190 

—  pp.  in  pure  phosphate  sols.,  806 
Magnesia  arsenate,  properties,  157 
Magnesia  mixture,  preparation,  98 

—  improved,  preparation,  foot  note,  307 
Magnesia  phosphate,  properties,  160 

—  conversion  of  phosphates  into,  312 
Magnesia  pyrophosphate,  properties,  124 
Magnesia  sulphate,  properties,  128 

—  conversion  of  mg.  salts  into,  198 

—  uses  as  reagent,  98 
Manganese,  est.,  201 

—  tit  hy  k.  ferricyanide,  205 

—  tit.  by  permanganate,  206 

—  tit.  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid, 

207    • 

—  sep.  from  alkalies,  429 

—  sep.  from  alk.  earths,  Index,  480 

—  sep.  from  metals  of  Or.  III.  and  IV., 

Index,  433 
Manganese  and*  ammonia  phosphate,  pro- 
perties, 132 

—  pp.  in  pure  sols.,  205 
Manganese  binoxide,  properties,  131 

—  pp.  in  pure  sols.,  203 
Manganese  carbonate,  properties,  130 

—  pp.  in  pure  sols.,  202 
Manganese  protoxide,  properties,  130 

—  pp.  in  pure  sols,  202 

Manganese  protosesquioxide,  properties,  131 

—  conversion  of  mn.  compounds  into,  208 
Manganese  sulphate,  properties,  132 

—  conversion  of  mn.  compounds  into,  204 
Manganese  sulphide,  properties,  131 

—  conversion  of  mn.  compounds  into,  204 

—  pp.  in  pure  sols.,  204 
Measuring  flasks,  tested,  27 
Mercurial  trough,  23 
Mercury,  properties,  144 

—  est.,  248 

—  pp.  as  such  in  pure  sols.,  251 

—  conversion  of  hg.  salts  into,  250 

—  tit.  by  na.  chloride  and  na.  phosphate, 

252 

—  tit.  by  na.  chloride,  248,  252 

—  tit  by  iodine,  249 

—  sep.  from  metals  of  Gr.  I. — IV.,  Index, 

456 

—  sep.  from  metals  of  Gr.  Y.,  Index,  463 
Mercury  Chromate,  properties,  159 

—  pp.  in  pure  Chromate  sols.,  291 


Mercury  oxide,  properties,  146 

—  conversion  of  hg.  salts  into,  252 

—  sep.  from  suboxide,  464 

—  preparation,  95 

—  test  of  purity,  95 

—  uses  as  reagent,  95 

Mercury  phosphate,  properties,  162 

—  precipitation,  308 

Mercury  subchloride,  properties,  144 

—  pp.  in  pure  sols.,  248,  251 
Mercury  suboxide,  sep.  from  oxide,  464 
Mercury  sulphide,  properties,  145 

—  pp.  in  pure  sols.,  251 
Metaphosphoric  acid,  conversion  into  phos- 
phoric, 306 

Molybdate  lead,  pp.  in  pure  sols.,  289 
Molybdate  mercury,  pp.  in  pure  sols.,  289 
Molybdenum,  est.,  289 

—  tit.  by  permanganate,  290 
Molybdenum   binoxide,  conversion  of   mo. 

compounds  into,  289 
Molybdenum  sulphide,   pp.  in  pure  sols.. 

289 
Molybdic  acid  residues,  recovery,  96 
Mortar,  steel,  38 


NICKEL,  est.,  207 
—  titration,  209 

—  conversion  of  ni.  compounds  into,  209 

—  sep.  from  alkalies,  429 

—  sep.  from  alk.  earths,  Index,  430 

—  sep.  from  metals  of  Gr.  III.  and  IV., 

Index,  434 

—  properties,  133 

Nickel  protoxide,  properties,  133 

—  conversion  of  ni.  salts  into,  209 

—  pp.  in  pure  sols.,  208 
Nickel  sulphate,  properties,  188 

—  conversion  of  ni.  salts  into,  209 
Nickel  sulphide,  properties,  134 

—  pp.  in  pure  sols.,  208 
Nitrates,  analysis,  390 
Nitric  acid,  est.,  390 

—  est.  by  azotometer,  399 

—  conversion  into  nitrogen,  402  * 

—  distillation,  391  / 

—  expulsion  in  dry  way,  390 

—  tit.   by  permanganate    or   bichromate, 

392  j 

—  tit  by  tin  protochloride,  394     *w 

—  tit  by  Sohlosihg's  method,  395 

—  tit.  by  conversion  into  ammonia,  897 

—  sep.  from  bases,  390 

—  sep.  from  chloric  acid,  515 

—  sep.  from  other  acids,  514 

—  preparation,  91 

—  tests  of  purity,  91 

—  uses  as  reagent,  91 
Nitrites,  analysis,  298 
Nitrogen,  properties,  117 
Nitrous  acid,  estimation,  298 

—  tit  by  permanganate,  298 
Normal  solutions,  88 
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OIL  BATHS,  49,  60 
Oxalate«,  analysis,  325 
Oxalic  acid,  est.,  224 

—  conversion  into  carbonic  acid,  814 

—  .tit.  by  permanganate,  824 

—  sep.  from  bases,  325 

—  preparation,  102 

—  tests  of  parity,  102 

—  uses  as  reagent,  102 
Oxygen,  preparation,  107 

—  tests  of  purity,  108 


PALLADIUM,  est,  267 
—  pp.  as  such  in  pore  sols.,  267 

—  properties,  268 

Palladium  cyanide,  pp.  in  pure  sols.,  267 
Palladium  iodide,  properties,  167 

—  precipitation,  365 

Palladium    and    potassium    chloride,  pro- 
perties,  268 

—  pp.  in  pure  sols.,  266 

Palladium  sulphide,  pp.  is  pare  sols.,  267 
Phosphates,  analysts,  314 
Phosphoric  acid,  est,  805 

—  tit.  by  uranium,  312 

—  sep.  from  bases,  314 

—  sep.  from  other  acids,  497 
Pyrophospboric  acid,  conversion  into  phos- 
phoric, 806 

™  Mnum,  properties,  152 
•  -  est,  270 

—  conversion  of  pt.  com  pounds  into,  271 
--  pp.  as  such  in  pure  sols.,  271 

—  sep.  from  metals  of  Gr.  I. — V.,  Index, 

473 
sep.  from  metals  of  Gr.  VI.,  Index,  485 
crucibles,  83 
rwtinum  and  am.  chloride,  properties,  117 

—  pp.  in  pure  pt.  sola,  270 
Platinum  and  k.  chloride,  properties,  114 

—  pp.  in  pure  pt.  sols.,  271 
Platinum  bichloride,  strength  of  soL,  99 
Platinum  sulphide,  properties,  152 

—  pp.  in  pure  sols.,  271 
Potassa,  est.,  171 

—  sep.  from  other  alkalies,  Index,  407 

—  preparation  of  pure  sol. ,  93 

—  preparation  for  organic  analysis,  109* 
Potaasa  bichromate,  purification,  110> 

—  uses  as  reagent,  110 
Potaraa  bisulphate,  properties,  113 

—  preparation,  100 

—  uses  as  reagent,  100 
Potassa  nitrate,  properties,  113 

—  conversion  of  k.  salts  into,  173 
Potassa  permanganate,  preparation,  108 
Potassa  sulphate,  properties,  112 

—  conversion  of  k.  salts  into,  1 72 
Potassium  borofluoride,  properties,  168 

—  pp.  in  boracic  acid  sola,  821 
Potassium  chloride,  properties,  113 

—  conversion  of  k.  salts  into,  173 
Potassium  cyanide,  preparation,  97 


Potassium  and  fa.  fluoride,  preparaticn,  100 

—  test«  of  purity,  100 

—  uses  as  reagent,  100 
Potassium  iodide,  preparation,  104 

—  tests  of  purity,  104 

—  uses  as  reagent,  105 

Potassium  and  pt.  chloride,  properties,  114 

—  pp.  in  pure  sols.,  178 
Potassium  ailioofluoride,  properties,  114 

—  pp.  in  pure  k.  sols.,  175 

—  pp.  in  hydrofluosilicic  acid  soul,  804 

—  titration,  175 
Pipettes,  tested,  30 

—  used,  29 
Powdering,  38 
Precipitates,  dried,  80 

—  ignited,  82 

—  washed,  78 
Preoipitation,  67 


QHLBNATBS,  analysis,  296 
^    Selenious  acid,  est,  295 

—  sep.  from  bases,  295 
Selenium,  pp.  as  such,  295,  296 
Selenites,  analysis,  295 
Selenium  sulphide,  pp.,  295 
Sifting,  39 

Silicates  analysis,  347 
;  — •  by  acids,  347 

—  by  acids  in  sealed  tubes,  854 

—  by  aik.  carbonates,  348 

—  by  hydrofluoric  acid  solution,  350 

—  by  hydrofluoric  acid  gas,  851 

—  by  am.  fluoride,  852 

—  by  k.  and  h.  fluoride,  352 

—  by  baryta  or  ba.  carbonate,  852 

—  by  lime  and  lime  salts,  353 
Silicic  acid,  est.,  346 

—  properties,  165 

—  Bep,  from  bases,  847 

—  sep.  from  other  acids,  500 

—  tested,  848 
Silioofluorides.  analysis,  305 
Silver,  est,  231 

—  properties,  139 

—  solution  of  insoluble  salts,  281 

—  conversion    of  ag.   compounds    into, 

284 

—  pp.  as  such  in  pure  sols.,  285 

—  tit  by  na.  chloride,  235 

—  tit  by  iodide  starch,  240 

—  tit  by  na.  chloride  in  presence  of  k. 

Chromate,  241 

—  sep.  from  metals  of  Gr.  L — IV.,  Index, 

456 

—  sep.  from  metals  of  Gr.  V.,  Index,  408 

—  preparation,  106 

—  preparation  of  pure,  foot  note,  285 

—  use  as  reagent,  106 
Silver  brumide,  properties,  166 

—  pp.  in  bromide  sols.,  362 
Silver  chloride,  properties,  189 

—  conven»'"*  of  ag.  salts  into,  282 


INDEX 
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Silver  chloride,  pp.  in  ag.  sola,  282 

—  pp.  in  chloride  sola,  354 
Silver  cyanide,  properties  141 

—  pp.  in  ag.  sola.,  234 

—  pp.  in  cyanide  sols.,  378 
Silver  iodide,  properties,  167 

—  precipitation,  365 

Silver  phosphate,  properties,  162 
Silver  sulphide,  properties,  140 

—  pp.  in  ag.  sola,  233 

—  pp.  in  sulphur  sola^  882' 
Soda,  est.,  175 

—  sep.  from  other  alkalies,  Index,  407 
Soda  bisulpbate,  properties,  115 

—  preparation,  100 

—  uses  as  reagent,  100 
Soda  carbonate,  properties,  116 

—  conversion  of  soda  salts  into,  176 
Soda  hyposulphite,  tests  of  parity,  96 

—  uses  as  reagent,  96 

—  preparation  of  standard  sol.,  871 
Soda  nitrate,  properties,  115 

—  conversion  of  soda  salts  into,  176 
Soda  sulphate,  properties,  115 

—  conversion  of  soda  salts  into,  176 
Soda  lime,  preparation,  108 

—  tests  of  purity,  108 

—  uses  as  reagent,  108 
Sodium  chloride,  properties,  115 

—  conversion  of  soda  salts  into,  176 

—  preparation,  106 

—  tests  of  purity,  106 

—  uses  as  reagent,  106 

Sodium  and  pt  chloride,  properties,  116 
Sodium  Bilicofluoride,  properties,  116 
Solution,  58 
Standard  solutions,  88 
Strontia,  est,  184 

—  sej>.  from  alkalies,  Index,  413 

—  sep.  from  alk.  earths,  Index,  418 
Btrontia  carbonate,  properties,  120 

—  conversion  of  Br.  salts  into,  185 
—  pp.  in  pure  sols.,  185 

Strontia  sulphate,  properties,  120 

—  conversion  of  sr.  salts  into,  185 

—  pp.  in  pure  sols.,  184 
Strontium  chloride,  preparation,  98 

—  uses  as  reagent,  98 
Sulphates,  analysis,  303 
Sulphides  analysis,  383 
*-  by  nitrates,  383 

—  by  chlorates,  384 

—  by  chlorine,  dry,  384  • 

—  by  chlorine,  wet,  388 

—  by  hg.  oxide,  886 

—  by  nitric  acid,  887 

—  by  k.  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

887  ' 

—  by  k.  chlorate  and  nitric  add,  $88 

—  by  aqua  regia,  388 

—  by  bromine,  388 
Sulphites,  analysis,  296 
Sulphur,  est.,  380 

—  sep.  as  such  from  sols.,  389 


Sulphur,  tit.  with  soda  arsenate,  382 

—  tit  with  copper,  389 

—  tit.  with  silver,  389 

—  tit.  with  iodine,  881 

—  sep.  from  metals,  383 

—  sep.  from  acids  of  Or.  L,  501 

—  sep.  in  silicates,  503 

—  sep.  in  carbonates,  503 

—  sep.  from  chlorine,  518 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  est  of  gas,  380, 

383 
Sulphuric  acid,  est.,  298 

—  est  in  presence  of  sulphates,  304 

—  tit  by  ba.  chloride,  299 

—  tit  by  lead,  303 

—  sep.  from  other  adds,  495,  501 

—  sep.  from  bases,  303 
Sulphurous  add,  est.,  296 

—  est  as  sulphuric  add,  297 

—  tit  by  iodine,  296 

—  preparation,  105 

—  uses  as  reagent,  105 
Swedish  filtering  paper,  69 


TEN8ION  of  aqueous  vapor,  26 
Tin,  est.,  277 

—  solution  of  insoluble  compounds,  277 

—  tit  by  iodine,  280 

—  tit.  by  permanganate,  280 

—  sep.  from  metals  of  Gr.  I. — V.,  Index. 

478 

—  sep.  from  metals  of  Gr.  VI.,  Index,  49 £« 
Tin  binoxide,  properties,  154 

—  conversion  of  tin  compounds  into,  278 

—  pp.  in  pure  sols.,  279 

—  sep.  from  protoxide,  494 
Tin  phosphate,  properties,  162 

—  precipitation,  309 

Tin  protochloride,  preparation  of  standard 

sol,  226 
Tin  protoxide,  sep.  from  binoxide,  494 
Tin  sulphides,  properties,  155 

—  pp.  in  pure  sols.,  279 
Titanic  acid,  est.,  196 
*—  properties,  196 

—  titration,  197 
Titration,  88 


TJRANIUM,  est,  229 

u     —  tit  by  permanganate,  280 

—  sep.  from  alkalies,  429 

—  sep.  from  metals,  of  Gr.  L— IV.,  453 
Uranium  acetate,  preparation,  98 

—  tests  of  purity,  99 

—  uses  as  reagent,  99 

Uranium  ammonio-Besquioxide.  pp.  in  pure 

sols.,  229  F 

Uranium  arsenate,  properties,  157 

Uranium  phosphate,  precipitation,  311 

—  properties,  161 

Uranium  protoaesquioxide,  conversion  of  u. 
salts  into,  229 


